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THB  OAFB  LBB(EnF. 


TowABBB  the  end  of  December;,  1838^  you  might  have  seen  (and 
probably  might  see  still)  an  unpretending  coffee-house  rejoicing  in 
the  name  of  *^  Le  CalS  Leboeuf/'  situated  in  the  street  St  Louis,  in 
the  ManuSy  and  opposite  to  the  ancient  h6tel  D'Orbesson,  which 
vast  and  melancholy  residence  had  been  let,  after  being  inhabited 
during  many  generations,  by  an  old  &mily  of  legal  pursuits.  Its 
last  proprietor,  the  President  D'Orbesson,  had  died  a  few  months 
after  the  Restoration.  In  the  month  of  October,  1838,  the  bills  an- 
nouncing that  the  mansion  in  question  was  to  let,  had  been  taken 
down.  An  old  porter,  who  had  taken  care  of  the  place,  was  dis- 
missed, and  a  tenant  entered  into  possession  of  this  sombre  building, 
which  had  two  stories,  a  gourt  yard  on  one  side,  and  a  garden  on  the 
other.  A  large  worm-eaten  gate,  flanked  by  a  couple  of  square 
buildings  which  were  used  as  offices,  opened  into  the  street.  The 
h9tel  D'Orbesson,  even  when  inhabited,  appeared  to  the  full  as  de- 
serted and  solitary  as  before. 

The  grass  continued  to  grow  as  thickly  as  ever  at  the  threshold  of  the 
great  gate,  which  had  never  been  opened  since  the  arrival  of  the  last 
tenant,  known  as  Colonel  Ulric.  In  the  more  populous,  or  fashionable 
quarters  of  Paris,  one  is  pretty  well  secure  from  the  scandal  or  cu- 
riosity of  one's  neighbours.    Every  one  is  too  much  occupied  with  his 
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own  pursuits,  or  his  own  pleasures,  to  waste  a  time  which  is  so  ^ 
luable  in  those  old  womanish  tales^  and  that  worrying  and  eternal 
eapionnage  which  are  the  great  delights  of  a  provincial  community. 
Such,  however,  is  not  the  case  in  certain  more  retired  quarters  of 
the  capital ;  we  mean  those  which  are  for  the  most  part  inhabited 
either  by  persons  who  hve  upon  a  small  competency  of  their 
own,  or  by  old  fellows  retired  from  affiurs.  These  are  people 
pre-eminently  idle  and  passionately  fond  of  the  marvellous,  and 
who  are  constantly  possessed  with  the  imperious  desire  of  disco- 
vering all  that  is  going  on  in  the  streets,  or  in  other  people's  families. 
Be  it  said,  however,  to  the  praise  of  these  worthy  citizens  who  are 
so  fond  of  exercising  their  imaginations,  that  they  care  but  httle  for 
the  importance  of  those  facts  on  which  they  are  pleased  to  bestow 
a  poetical  clothing  after  their  own  fiuahion*  Any  thing,  the  least 
out  of  the  common  affords  an  amply  sufficient  foundation  for  them, 
on  which  to  build  up  the  most  monstrous  romances  ;  and  these  fic- 
tions, so  complaiaantly  brou^t  into  the  worid,  sati^  and  content 
them  for  many  months. 

But  should  the  persons  whose  af&irs  they  are  so  dedrous  of  inves- 
tigating be  unfortunately  obstinate  in  never  affording  them  even  the 
pretext  for  one  of  their  &vourite  fables,  but  envelope  him  or  her- 
self in  a  web  of  impenetrable  mystery,  the  curiosity  of  these  idlers 
thus  driven  back  and  defeated  ,with  no  issue  by  which  it  can  find  a 
vent,  becomes  speedily  wound  up  to  a  pitch  of  phrenzy.  When 
they  have  arrived  at  this  state,  they  recoil  from  no  methods^  how- 
ever extreme,  in  order  to  gratify  their  darling  passion. 

Such  had  been  the  effect  which  Colonel  Ulric,  during  the  three 
months  he  had  inhabited  the  Marais,  had  succeeded  in  producing 
upon  the  baffled  curiosity  of  his  neighbours  who  were,  most  of  them, 
frequenters  of  the  Caf6  Lebceuf,  which  was  situated,  as  we  have  al- 
ready said,  opposite  the  hotel  D'Orbesson. 

Nothing  could  appear  more  extraordinary  than  this  Coloners 
mode  of  living  ;  his  windows  were  always  closed  ;  he  never  left  the 
house  unless  it  were  in  a  mysterious  way,  through  a  little  garden- 
gate,  which  opened  upon  an  unfrequented  alley.  The  Colonel's 
servant  was  a  tall  man,  of  forbidding  aspect  Every  morning  a  little 
door  in  the  offices  was  opened  to  admit  a  basket  of  provisions,  fur- 
nished by  a  neighbouring  eating-house  keeper,  and  was  immediately 
closed  agaiu. 

The  inquisitive  gentry  opposite  having  only  this  solitary  circum- 
stance whereon  to  ground  their  coiyectures,  managed  to  bribe  the 
tradesman  who  furnished  the  provisions  ;  and  endeavoured  to  form 
some  idea  of  the  manners  and  disposition  of  the  mysterious  Colonel 
by  a  conscientious  investigation  of  the  articles  of  food  with  which  he 
was  daily  supplied. 

In  spite  of  the  extreme  development  of  their  inventive  faculties, 
the  frequenters  of  the  Cs£6  Leboeuf  were  unable  to  form  any 
serious  hypothesis  from  these  data. 

The  Colonel  appeared  addicted  to  a  very  simple  and  temperate 
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dieL  NeTerthekas,  it  was  darkly  hinted,  hj  some  of  the  more  ima- 
ginatiTe  spiea^  that  it  was  just  possible  the  man  of  mystery  might 
devour  the  chickens  raw,  like  an  Ogre.  These  insinuations,  how- 
ever, although  not  without  an  appearance  of  being  well  grounded, 
were  not  attended  to  for  the  moment. 

Another  and  most  important  remark  !  The  postman  had  never 
brought  a  single  letter  to  the  h6tel  D'Orbesson  ;  not  one  person 
for  three  months  had  crossed  its  mysterious  threshold. 

You  may  guess  how  many  stratagems  had  been  laid,  in  order  to 
get  a  word  or  two  of  information  out  of  the  Coloners  servant,  or  at 
leatt  to  get  a  peep  at  the  inside  of  the  house. 

All  the  seattempts  proved  fruitless,  and  the  neighbours,  reduced  to 
a  kind  of  armed  observation  and  uninterrupted  surveillance,  had 
established  the  centre  of  their  operations  at  the  Cafib  Lebceuf.  At 
the  head  of  the  inquisitors  were  two  brothers,  named  Grodet,  both 
bachelors,  and  both  formerly  employed  as  clerks,  in  the  lottery-office. 
Since  the  Colonel  had  taken  up  hia  quarters  at  the  hotel  D'Or- 
besson  these  two  brothers  had  discovered  a  purpose,  or  at  least 
the  shadow  of  one,  for  their  existence,  which,  hiUierto,  had  been 
passably  uninteresting.  Bent  upon  discovering  who  the  mysterious 
unknown  could  be,  they  formed  fresh  projects  every  day,  and  made 
fresh  efforts  to  unravel  the  living  enigma,  which  so  tantcJized  them. 

The  Widow  Lebceuf,  hostess  of  the  Caflb,  was  an  auxiliary  to 
the  two  brothers.  Entrenched  behind  the  great  bottles  of  cherries 
and  the  silver  punch  bowls,  which  were  the  ornaments  of  her  bar, 
she  kept  her  large,  staring  eyes  continually  levelled  at  the  doors  of 
the  h6teL 

We  need  not  feel  surprised  at  this  perseverance  in  playing  the 
part  of  spies  in  a  desert,  when  we  reflect  that  the  very  useleesness 
of  our  idlers*  investigations  was  a  powerful  incentive  to  their  cu- 
riosity. They  were  in  daily  expectation  of  discovering  some  im- 
portiuit  fact. 

As  we  said  before,  December  was  drawing  to  a  close.  The  clock 
in  the  coffee-house  had  just  struck  twelve,  and  Madame  Lebceuf, 
with  her  nose  clapped  close  to  the  window,  was  dividing  her  atten- 
tion between  the  snow,  which  was  fklling  in  heavy  flakes,  and  the 
door  of  the  h6tel  D'Orbesson. 

The  Widow  was  surprised  at  not  having  yet  seen  the  two  brothers 
Godet^  who  were  r^ular  customers  of  her's,  and  never  missed 
coming  every  morning  to  breakfast  in  her  house. 

At  last  they  passed  the  window,  entered  the  house,  and  took  off 
their  cloaks,  which  were  dripping  with  snow. 

^  God  bless  my  soul,  Monsieur  Godet,*'  exclaimed  the  widow,  ad- 
dressing the  elder  brother,  whose  head  was  bandaged  up,  what  has 
lu^pened  to  your  forehead  ?*' 

llie  elder  Qodei  yrta  a  &t,  bald  man,  of  ruddy  complexion,  with 
a  prominent  corporation,"  and  an  important  and  dogmatical  ex- 
pression of  countenance.  He  lifted  up  a  little  the  bandage  of  black 
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silk  iridch  concealed  hie  kit  eye,  and  repKed,  with  aa  indignant  uify 
and  in  a  baas  voice,  which  would  have  done  credit  to  the  chorister 
0  a  Cathedral — 

It  is  some  of  the  doings  of  that  monster,  Robin  of  the  Woods.** 
(The  inquisitors  of  the  Caf^  Leb<Buf  had  thus  ingeniously  nicknamed 
the  inhabitant  of  the  hdtel  D'Orbesson.) 

"  It  is  some  of  the  doings  of  that  monster,  Robin  of  the  Woods," 
repeated  the  younger  Godet,  who  played  the  part  of  a  &ithful  echo 
to  his  brother. 

"  Lord  have  mercy  upon  us  ;  do  make  haste  and  tell  me  all  about 
it,**  cried  Madame  Lebceuf,  trembling  with  impatience. 

It  is  soon  told,  my  dear  Madame,**  replied  the  ex-clerk.  "  It  was 
high  time  to  have  done  with  this  adventurer  ;  this  vagabond,  this 
profligate,  who  crouches  over  there  in  his  den,  like  a  real  wild  beast  I 
(And  mind  though  I  do  call  him  a  wild  beast,  I  am  not  assailing  his 
honour  or  his  morality  ;  I  merely  ask  this  simple  question,  if  he  is 
not  after  some  mischief,  or  has  not  been  after  some,  why  the  deuce 
should  he  hide  himself  Uke  a  real  wild  beast  T) 

After  this  victorious  parenthesis,  the  elder  Godet  lifted  up  again 
the  bandage  over  his  left  eye. 

"  Very  true ;  why  should  he  hide  himself,**  repeated  in  chorus,  the 
attentive  frequenters  of  the  Caf6. 

It  is  just  like  our  government  !**  continued  Monsieur  Godet 
with  bitterness^  "  which  is  always  scenting,  nosing  out,  and  arresting 
conspirators  ;  but  where  the  safety  and  tranquillity  of  peacefid 
citizens  are  concerned,  your  humble  servant !  there  is  no  more  a 
constable  or  a  commissary  of  polioe  to  be  found,  than  there  would  be 
among  the  Hottentots.** 

Than  there  would  be  among  the  Hottentots,"  echoed  Monsieur 
Grodet,  jmiior. 

^'  Alas  !  my  good  Madame  Lebceuf,**  continued  the  elder  Grodet^ 
"  what  did  I  do  ? — ^what  ought  I  to  have  done,  in  the  dangerous 
situation  in  which  we  found  ourselves^  and  having  only  my  own 
powers  to  rely  upon  1  Why,  I  said  to  myself,  said  I,  '  Godet,  thou 
art  an  honest  man  ;  thou  hast  a  duty,  a  great  duty  to  accomplish  ; 
do  what  thou  oughtest  to  do,  GK)det,  be  the  event  what  it  may. 
There  is  in  thy  neighbourhood  a  vagabond,  an  adventurer,  a  profli- 
gate, who,  to  the  beard  of  a  whole  street,  of  a  whole  quarter  of 
Paris,  dares  to  hide  himself  in  a  most  impudent  manner,  for  whole 
weeks,  nay,  months  together,  and  this,  too,  without  the  Government 
taking  a  single  step  to  put  an  end  to  such  a  public  scandal*  ** 

You  may  well  call  it  a  scandal,**  said  Madame  Leboeuf,  it  is 
impossible  to  know  what  those  neighbours  are  at  who  never  show 
themselves.    In  such  a  case  one  is  obliged  to  scandalise  them.** 

It  is  a  frightful  scandal,**  continued  Godet  the  elder,  ^*  I  not 
only  say  so,  but  I  will  prove  it  ;  it  is  an  evident,  palpable  fact  that 
this  adventurer  turns  up  his  nose  at  the  opinion  of  his  fellow  citi- 
zens, by  thus  withdrawing  himself  from  their  severe,  but  equitable 
appreciation,  '  Man  proposes  ;  but  God  dispoeea* " 
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Madame  Leb(Buf,  who  did  not  exactly  see  the  h  propos  of  thk 
philosophical  quotation,  and  was  impatient  to  get  to  the  pith  of  the 
storj,  ezchdmed, 

**  Very  true,  Monsieur  Grodet,  but  how  do  you  come  to  have  that 
bandage  over  your  eye  T 

"  You  shall  soon  know,  my  dear  Madame  ;  yesterday  I  called  my 
brother,  my  worthy  brother,  and  said  to  him,  '  Dieudonnd,  we  must 
put  an  end  to  this  intolerable  abuse  ;  we  must,  even  at  the  risk  of 
our  lives,  find  out  who  and  what  this  adyenturer  is.  I  will  not  con- 
ceal it  from  thee,  my  brother,'  continued  I  to  Dieudonn^  '  it  is  a 
question  of  life  and  death  with  me.  It  is  now  three  months  since 
this  profligate  has  inhabited  our  quarter  of  the  town,  and  as  I  have, 
during  that  time,  vainly  endeavoured  to  find  out  who  he  is,  and 
what  he  does,  I  can  scarcely  be  said  to  lire.  I  am  eaten  up  with 
uneasiness  ;  I  have  most  atrocious  dreams  and  abominable  night- 
mares. It  has  got  to  such  a  pitch,  that  even  my  physical  functions 
are  beginning  to  be  affected.  Yes,  my  dear  Madame  Leboeuf,  as  I 
haye  the  honour  of  informing  you,  my  functions  are  be^nning  to  be 
affected.'  So  I  said  to  myself,  '  Godet,  thou  shalt  not  commit  such 
a  suicidal  act  as  to  dig  thy  own  tomb,  for  the  pleasure  of  this  ad- 
yenturer. This  mystery,  Godet,  excites  thee  unmeasurably — ^well, 
then  ;  find  out  this  mystery,  and  thou  wilt  then  deserve  to  recover 
that  tranquillity  of  thine,  which  this  vagabond  has  wickedly  dis- 
turbed.' I  did  what  I  said,  my  dear  Madame ;  yesterday  at  nightfal, 
I  borrowed  a  ladder  from  our  neighbour,  the  carpenter  ;  I  crossed 
the  street  with  Dieudonnd  ;  we  entered  the  alley,  into  which  Robin  of 
the  Wood*s  little  garden  gate  opens  ;  I  placed  the  ladder  against 
the  wall ;  I  ascended  ;  there  was  just  daylight  enoi^gh  left  to  see 
into  the  garden  and  isto  the  interior  of  the  house." 

"  Well  r  cried  Madame  Leboeuf. 
Wdl,  Madame,  just  as  I  was  pushing  my  head  forward^  in  order 
to  look  over  the  top  of  the  wall,  a  gun  was  fired." 

"  Gracious  Heavens  !  a  gun  1"  cried  the  widow. 
A  real  gun,  Madame,  a  real  attempt  was  made  on  my  individual 
existence  ;  my  hat  fell  off,  and  I  felt  myself  struck  in  the  forehead 
and  the  eye,  just  as  if  I  had  received  the  pricks  of  a  thousand  pins 
thrust  home,  and  I  heard  the  yoice,  (I  should  recognise  it  among  a 
thousand)  I  heard  the  voice  of  that  adventurer's  janissary  exclaim- 
ing, with  a  ferocious  and  sarcastic  accent,  "  Next  time  it  shall  be 
good  lai^  slugs,  instead  of  dust  shot ;  next  time  the  face  shall  be 
aimed  at  instead  of  the  hat."  Such,  my  dear  Madame  LelxBuf,  is 
the  pleasant  state  of  things  to  which  we  are  brought  by  the  Govern- 
ment. You  see  it  yourself,  peaceable  citizens  are  coolly  massacred, 
even  on  the  top  of  the  highest  waUs." 

Why  it  is  downright  assassination,"  said  Madame  Lebceuf,  "  you 
must  go  to  the  commissary.  Monsieur  Grodet,  and  have  some 
witnesses." 

"  That  is  exactly,  my  dear  madame,  what  I  said  to  myself,  as  I 
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rather  precipitately  descended  from  the  ladder  ;  <  yes,'  I  said  to 
myself, '  Godet,  thou  must  go  this  instant  and  make  thy  complaint 
to  the  magistrate.*  But  you  shall  just  see  under  what  an  agreeable 
government  we  have  the  pleasure  of  liiring.  A  quarter  of  an  hour 
afterwards  I  entered  the  Commissary's  office,  just  as  they  were 
lighting  his  lamp— his  lamp,  indeed — intended,  I  suppose,  as  a  do- 
risive  emblem  of  the  clear-sightedness  which  that  functionary 
ought  to  possess  1  I  took  with  me  most  convincing  evidences, 
namely,  my  hat,  which  was  fiill  of  holes,  and  my  forehead,  which 
was  completely  blue. 
«  WeU  !" 

Well,  Madame  Leboeuf,  the  Commissary  told  me — ^he  had  the 
indecency  to  teU  me,  that  I  had  only  got  what  I  deserved,  and  that 
if  it  had  not  been  for  the  high  estimation  in  which,  for  the  last 
twenty-two  years  and  some  months,  I  have  been  held  throughout 
this  neighbourhood,  he  would  have  been  obliged  to  prosecute  me  for 
breaking  into  an  inhabited  house  at  night." 
The  wretch  !"  exclaimed  Madame  LelxBuf. 
And  thus,"  continued  Monsieur  Godet,  the  elder,  with  bitter 
irony,  and  an  emphasis  worthy  of  Cicero,  and  thus  an  adventurer 
may  insolently  excite  public  curiosity,  by  concealing  his  person ;  and 
an  honest  citizen,  of  good  reputation,  may  be  ahot^  yes,  shot  with 
impunity,  because  he  has  attempted  to  escape  from  the  state  of 
anguish,  uneasiness,  and  perplexity  into  which  his  ignorance  of  a 
mystery  which  may,  perhaps,  be  of  importance  to  the  public  safety, 
has  plunged  him.  Listen,  Madame  Leboeuf,"  added  Monsieur  Godet^ 
in  an  oracular  tone  of  voice,  and  drawing  himself  up  to  his  full 
height,  "  a  great  man  once  said,  I  do  not  know  who  he  was,  but 
that  is  of  no  consequence  ;  it  was  a  great  man  who  said  it,  *  Eveiy 
citizen  ought  to  live  in  a  glass-house.'  I  myself  set  an  example  of 
this  ;  my  house  is  a  glass  one  ;  in  fiict,  more  a  great  bottle,  than 
a  house  ;  let  every  body  look  in  there,  and  they  will  see  me  always 
devoted  to  the  tranquillity  of  my  fellow  citizens,  and  ^ 

Monsieur  Godet  was  unable  to  finish  his  philippic,  for  he  was 
interrupted  in  the  middle,  by  a  most  astounding  event.  A  veiy 
handsome  carriage,  with  a  conspicuous  coat  of  arms  painted  on  its 
pannels,  and  drawn  by  two  b^utiful  horses,  suddenly  pulled  up 
before  the  great  gate  of  the  hotel  D'Orbesson. 

This  carriage  had  come  at  a  foot's  pace,  and  from  the  blinds  being 
drawn  up,  it  was  clear  that  no  one  was  inside.  A  chasseur^  in  a 
splendid  livery,  descended  from  the  box,  where  he  had  been  sitting 
with  the  coachman  who  wore  an  amaranth  coloured  fUr  cloak. 

Scarcely  had  the  clumeur  touched  the  knocker  of  the  door, 
when,  for  the  first  time  for  three  months,  it  opened  to  admit  the 
carriage,  and  was  then  instantly  closed  again. 

The  idlers  of  the  Caf^  Leboeuf  stared  at  one  another  in  a  kind  of 
stupefaction.  They  were,  doubtless,  about  to  indulge  in  the  most 
extravagant  observations  when  the  door  was  again  opened. 
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The  oarriage  was  driveii  rapidly  out,  and  a  man,  still  young,  and 
of  a  very  swa^y  complexion,  was  obseired  sitting,  in  an  easy  atti- 
tude, inside.  He  wore  the  uniform  of  a  Hungarian  Lancer,  white, 
with  a  blue  collar,  coyered  with  gold  embroidery.  Round  his  neck, 
and  on  his  breast,  glittered  sevenJ  crosses  and  foreign  orders. 

Well,  Fm  sure,"  ezdaimed  Monsieur  Gk)det  the  elder,  then 
Robin  of  the  Woods  is,  after  all,  some  great  nobleman  of  a  foreign 
country." 

He  is  a  tolerably  good  looking  fellow,  but  looks  extremely  in* 
Solent,"  WW  Madame  Leboeuf  s  observation. 

Did  you  see  his  two  orders  ;  one,  of  gold,  and  the  other,  of 
eOyer  f"  said  the  younger  Oodet. 

Dear,  dear,  dear,"  added  GKnlet  the  elder,  muttering  between 
his  teeth, and  I,  who  thought  in  my  secret  soul  that^  despite  his 
title  of  Colonel,  the  adventurer,  the  profligate,  the  vagabond,  was 
something  like  a  retired  bankrupt." 

I  have  an  idea,  gentlemen,"  suddenly  exclaimed  Madame  Le- 
IxBuf.  Perhaps  he  is  an  actor  ;  I  have  seen  some  of  the  eques- 
trians at  the  Cirque  Olympique,  dressed  in  that  style.." 

**  But,"  rejoined  Monsieur  Godet,  ^  how  could  that  magnificent 
carriage  belong  to  a  troop  of  actors  1  And  besides,  plays  are  not 
acted  in  the  middle  of  the  day." 

^  But,  now  I  think  of  it,"  said  Madame  Leboeuf,  perhaps  that 
horrid  man  who  lives  with  RoMn  of  the  Woods,  will  let  you  go  in 
now  that  his  master  is  gone  out." 

^  You  are  quite  right,  my  dear  madame,"  replied  Monsieur  Grodet^ 

you  are  quite  right  j  but  under  what  pretence  shall  I  introduce 
myself  into  the  house  ?" 

*^  You  hare  only  got  to  say  that  you  have  come  to  apologise  for 
what  happened  yesterday,"  timidly  suggested  Godet  junior. 

^  What  I  apologise  for  his  having  nearly  put  out  my  eye  1  Dieu- 
donnd,  you  are  mad.  On  the  contrary,  I  shall  go  and  complain  to 
him  the  incivility  he  was  guilty  of  yesterday,  and  that  will  be  a 
way  of  getting  him  into  conveisaiion.    You  shall  see." 

When  he  had  said  this,  Monsieur  Godet  went  out  and  knocked  at 
the  little  gate. 

The  gloomy  figure  of  Colonel  Ulric*s  servant  appeared  at  the  little 
wicket. 

"  What  do  you  want  T  he  enquired. 

"  It  was  I  who  yesterday  received  ^" 

You  will  receive  a  precious  deal  more,  if  you  come  again,"  was 
the  servant's  agreeable  answer,  as  he  hastily  closed  the  wicket. 

Monsieur  Gk>det,  sadly  disappointed,  returned  to  his  fellow-con- 
spirators, and  the  CaifS  Leboeuf  was  echoing  with  the  most  extraor- 
dinary conjectures  about  Colonel  Ulric,  when  the  interesting  subject 
of  conversation  was  interrupted  by  the  noise  of  a  carriage,  which 
pulled  up  before  the  hdtel  D'Orbesson. 

It  was  the  Colonel  returning  ;  a  minute  afterwards  the  carnage 
which  had  brought  him  went  out  again  at  a  foot's  pace. 
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Monsieur  Gkxiet  pursued  the  vehicle;  and  endeavoured  to  get  into 
conversation  with  the  coachman  and  the  duuseur,  but  he  could  not 
draw  a  single  syllable  from  either  ;  whether  it  was  that  thej  did 
not  understand  a  word  of  French,  or  that  they  did  not  choose  to 
answer  their  interrogator. 

Monsieur  Oodet  and  his  friends  concluded  from  this  obstinate 
silence  that  Colonel  Ulric  was  waited  upon  hj  mutes^  a  circumstance 
which  increased,  to  an  infinite  degree,  the  terror  alrcMidy  inspired  bj 
this  man  of  mysterj. 

Did  the  carriage  belong  to  the  Colonel  ?  This,  also,  was  a  ques- 
tion impossible  to  decide. 

The  next  day,  the  day  after,  and  succeeding  ones  were  spent  by 
the  frequenters  of  the  Cafb,  in  looking  out  for  the  carriage,  whicfa^ 
however,  appeared  no  more. 

No  change  seemed  to  have  taken  place  in  the  solitary  habits  of 
Robin  of  the  Woods.  The  curiosity  of  the  two  Oodets  was  still 
more  violently  excited  since  they  had  discovered  that  the  Colonel 
was  young,  good  looking,  and  no  doubt,  of  a  high  standing  in  so- 
ciety. They  no  longer  showered  upon  him  the  complimentary  epi- 
thets of  vagabond  and  adventurer  ;  but  contented  themselves  with 
calling  him  Robin  of  the  Woods,  which  nickname  appeared  decidedly 
appropriate  to  the  mysterious  existence  which  he  led. 

A  new  idea  began  to  torment  the  brothers  Gk>det ;  they  were 
anxious  to  discover  if  the  Colonel  (who  had  never  been  seen  to  pass 
by  in  the  street)  was  in  the  habit  of  leaving  his  house  by  the  door 
which  opened  on  the  alley. 

Two  blackguard  boys  were  posted  as  sentinels,  one  at  each  end 
of  the  passage,  whose  apparent  pursuit  was  a  game  at  marbles  ;  but 
who  were  privately  instructed  to  watch  if  any  one  appeared  at  the 
little  gate. 

For  three  days  the  two  urchins  remained  oonacientiously  at  their 
post ;  but  saw  no  one. 

The  two  Godets,  impelled  by  the  demon  of  curiosity,  who  was 
destined  to  urge  them  to  enterprises  still  more  dangerous^  were  pa- 
tient enough  to  put  thenriSelves,  in  their  turn,  in  ambush  for  two 
whole  days,  at  the  entrance  of  the  alley,  in  order  to  verify  the  report 
of  the  boys  ;  but  they  saw  no  one  either  go  out  or  come  in. 

The  snow  had  been  replaced  by  a  hard  frost,  so  that  there  was  no 
way  of  tracing  footsteps  in  the  alley. 

The  frequenters  of  the  Cafd  LeboBuf  at  last  arrived  at  this  tri- 
umphant conclusion,  viz.,  that  if  Robin  of  the  Woods  kept  at  home 
all  day,  he  must,  necessarily,  go  out  at  night. 

In  order  to  satisfy  himself  upon  this  point,  the  elder  Oodet 
had  recourse  to  a  stratagem  which  the  last  ^f  the  Mohicans  would 
infallibly  have  employed  for  the  purpose  of  traddng  the  moeaswns 
of  a  hostile  warrior. 

One  very  dark  night,  the  two  brothers  strewed  down  before  the 
little  garden  gate,  and  over  all  the  breadth  of  the  alley,  a  thick 
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lajer  of  ashes  of  equal  fineneness^  and  then  withdrew  in  raptures  with 
their  inrention.  It  would  be  impossible  to  describe  with  what 
uneasineas  and  anguish  of  mind  thej  hastened  to  the  allej^next 
morning  at  day  dawn. 

At  last  all  doubts  were  cleared  up.  Robin  of  the  Woods  did  go 
out  at  nighty  and  the  trace  of  his  footsteps  upon  the  ashes  had  be- 
trayed him. 

Satisfied  upon  this  point,  the  two  brothers  had  only  to  renew  the 
experiment,  in  order  to  discoyer  whether  the  Coloners  walks  took 
place  every  nigktj  and  whether  they  were  frequent,  or  at  rare 
intervala 

They  soon  became  conyinced  that  the  Colonel  went  out  eveiy 
night,  and  in  all  weathers. 
Where  could  he  go  to  ? 

The  grounds  they  had  already  got  to  go  upon  would  haye  been 
sofficient  to  stimulate  the  most  sluggish  curiosity. 

The  frequenters  of  the  Cafe  Leboeuf  assembled  in  extraordinary 
council,  and  it  was  unanimously  resolyed  that  the  two  Godets,  who 
were  aJways  foremost  in  yalour,  should,  on  the  first  dark  nighty 
place  themselyes  in  ambush,  one  at  each  end  of  the  alley. 

Thus  dogged,  the  Colonel  could  not  help  passing  by  one  or  the 
other  of  the  two  inquisitors,  and  the  lucky  one  was  then  to  follow 
his  steps  with  the  greatest  precaution,  to  preyent  his  being  caught^ 
precautions  by  no  means  unnecessary,  since  from  the  manner  in 
which  the  elder  GK)det  had  been  receiyed  when  on  the  top  of  the 
ladder,  it  might  be  reasonably  inferred  that  Robin  of  the  Woods 
was  not  particularly  anxious  to  initiate  strangers  into  the  pursuits 
of  his  mysterious  existence. 

 0  

CHAPTER  II. 

THE  LETTER. 

Tehi  day  after  that  appointed  for  the  expedition  of  the  two  brothers, 
Madame  Leboeuf,  too  impatient  to  sleep,  had  got  up  earlier  than 
usual,  and  kept  walking  from  her  bar  to  the  door,  and  from  the  door 
back  again  to  her  bar,  in  a  state  of  inexpressible  uneasiness. 

Had  the  two  Gk>dets  succeeded  in  their  enterprise  f  or  had  they 
run  into  any  danger  ? 

As  the  customers  continued  to  arriye,  the  general  curiosity  in- 
creased eyery  moment 

One  of  the  idlers,  who  had  meditated  the  whole  night  upon  the 
subject,  and  well  weighed  together  all  that  was  as  yet  known  of  the 
mysterious  Colonel,  had  at  first  declared  that  the  object  of  their 
curiosity  could  be  nothing  else  than  a  spy  of  high  rank. 

This  bright  idea  was  triumphantly  refuted  by  one  of  the  listeners. 
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who  made  the  sagacious  ohflervation,  that  as  Robin  of  the  Woods 
neyer  went  out,  as  far  as  could  be  judged,  except  at  night,  it 
would  be  rather  difficult  for  him  to  exercise  that  honourable 
calling. 

The  other,  who  was  an  obstinate  fellow,  replied  to  this  objection 
that  the  Colonel  only  did  that  in  order  to  guard  against  an j  sus- 
picion, a  suspicion  which  only  rendered  his  espiontutge  still  more 
dangerous. 

Notwithstanding  the  interest  excited  by  this  discussion,  the  two 
brothers  were  by  no  means  forgotten  ;  eyery  body  was  astonished 
at  their  long  absence,  as  it  was  already  twelve  o'clock,  and  yet  nei* 
ther  the  one  nor  the  other  had  appeared. 

Madame  Leboeuf,  who  well  remembered  the  histoiy  of  the  elder 
Gk>det*8  peppering  by  the  charge  of  dust  shot,  and  who  began  to  be 
fearful  that  something  equally,  or  still  more  tragical,  had  occurred, 
was  just  about  to  send  the  waiter  to  make  enquiries^  when  the  two 
Grodets  made  their  appearance. 

The  brothers  were  received  With  a  general  exclamation  of 
curiosity,  "  Well,  well,  tell  us  all  about  it" 

"  Well,"  said  the  elder  Gk>det  with  a  most  gloomy  expression  of 
countenance, we  have  found  out  a  nice  kettle  of  fi^" 

It  was  then,  for  the  first  time,  only  perceived  that  the  two  bro- 
thers were  as  pale  as  death.  Was  this  paleness  to  be  attributed  to 
the  fiktigues  of  the  preceding  night,  or  to  the  reaction  after  some 
great  danger  t  We  shall  learn  this  from  the  histoiy  told  by  the 
elder  Godet 

The  frequenters  of  the  Cafb  formed  a  circle  round  him,  and  he 
thus  began — 

"  I  need  not  tell  you,  gentlemen,  that,  having  courageously  de- 
voted my  existence  to  the  clearing  up  of  that  dark  mystery,  which, 
I  make  bold  to  say,  is  a  matter  that  deeply  concerns  aU  honest 
people 

If  there  is  no  need  of  telling  us,  why  the  devil  do  you  say 
anything  about  it  T  wisely  -  observed  one  of  the  audience. 

"  What  do  you  mean  ?"  rejoined  Monsieur  Godet. 

"  Why,"  replied  the  other,  "  you  first  of  all  exclaim,  '  I  need 
not  tell  you,  gentlemen,'  and  then  you  go  on  telling  us  just 
the  same." 

Never  mind,  never  min4"  was  exclaimed  on  all  sides.  "  You 
are  always  talking  nonsense,  Monsieur  Dumont  Go  on  Monsieur 
Godet  ;  we  are  listening  to  you  with  all  our  ears." 

«  Well,  then,"  continued  Godet,  "  yesterday,  at  nightfiJ,  I  and 
my  brother  here,  Dieudonnd,  placed  ourselves  in  ambush,  one  at  each 
end  of  the  alley,  fully  determined  to  get  at  the  bottom  of  the  dark 
mystery  aforesaid.  The  parish  clock  struck  seven — ^nothing — eight 
— ^nothing — nine — ^nothing — ^ten — nothing — eleven — ^ 

What  courage,  to  wait  so  long  in  the  cold,"  exclaimed  the  ad- 
miring audience. 
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"  How  you  must  have  longed  for  a  bowl  of  hot  wine  !"  muimured 
Madame  Leboeuf. 

I  was  not  surprised,*'  continued  Monsieur  Godet,  in  a  doctoral 
tone  of  voice,  ^  I  was  not  surprised  at  this  delay  ;  on  the  contrary, 
I  rather  expected  it.  I  had  said  to  myself,  '  Godet,  if  anything  is  to 
happen,  I  forewarn  thee  that  it  will  happen  about  midnight,  for 
that  is  generally  the  hour  when  criminal  enterprises  are* — ^but  I  will 
not  anticipate.  Twelve,  then,  had  just  struck,  when  I  distinctly 
heard  crick,  crack,  and  the  lock  of  the  little  gate  was  opened." 

^  Ah  !  at  last  !**  exclaimed  the  audience. 
How  your  heart  must  have  beat,  Monsieur  GkHlet^**  observed 
the  landlady  ;  /  should  have  fainted.^ 

"  Nature,  my  dear  Madame  LelxBuf,  having  conferred  upon  me 
the  gift  of  courage,  which,  indeed,  is  the  attribute  of  eveiy  French- 
man ;  I  buttoned  my  coat  well  up,  and  prepared  to  follow  my  man. 
I  must  confess,  however,  that  my  forehead  was  all  over  a  cold  per- 
spiration, an  effect  which  I  attributed  to  the  influence  of  the  atmos- 
phere. I  heard  Robin  of  the  Woods — ^but  no-— he  is  not  even 
worthy  of  that  name  now  ;  but  he  shall  be  called  in  future  by  a 
name  which  he  has  well  deserved,  and  which  is  one  a  thousand 
times  more  awfuL  But  I  will  not  anticipate.  I  heard,  then,  Robin 
of  the  Woods  approaching  on  my  side,  with  a  most  peculiar  and 
terrible  step-~«  step,  I  might  almost  call  tormented  by  remorse. 
My  very  breath  stood  still ;  I  drew  myself  into  the  smallest  possible 
compass  against  the  wall,  and  it  was  so  dark,  he  did  not  see  me  ; 
he  passed  me  at  last,  and  I  then  followed  his  steps  with,  if  I  may 
use  the  expression,  with  the  tenacity  of  a  staunch  hound  after  his 
game.  In  the  mean  while,  Dieudonnd  who  had  heard  him  ap- 
proaching on  my  side, 'ran  up,  and  we  both  ptimied  our  man,  or 
rather  our — ^but  I  will  not  anticipate.  On,  on,  on  we  go.  Heavens  ! 
how  engrossed  by  his  remorse  must  that  wretch  have  been,  not  to 
perceive  that  we  were  at  his  heels  l** 

^  It  is  enough  to  make  one*s  hair  stand  upright,^  said  the  Widow, 
^  when  I  think  that  he  might  have  seen  you." 

Had  such  been  the  case,  Madame,  I  had  an  answer  all  ready,  an 
answer  which  I  had  carefuUy  prepared,  in  the  anticipation  of  a  col- 
lision between  us." 

^  And  what  was  the  answer  T 

"  A  very  simple  one — ^the  street  belongs  to  every  body,"  replied 
Monsieur  Godet,  with  the  look  of  a  hero. 

^  How  was  he  dressed  ?"  enquired  Madame  Leb<Buf. 

"  As  &r  as  I  could  judge,  he  had  on  a  black  cloak,  and  a  large 
hat.  At  last,  after  innumerable  turnings  and  twistings,  we  ar- 
rived— ^where,  do  you  think  1  I  would  defy  you  to  guess  in 
a  year." 

"  We  all  give  it  up  !"  exclaimed,  with  one  voice,  the  frequenters 
of  the  Cafd. 
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Pray,  MonBieur  (h>dei,  imve  compaaaion  upon  m,^  said  Madame 
Leboeuf. 

The  worihy  man  having  enjoyed,  for  an  instant,  the  general 
impatience,  continued  at  last  in  a  sepulchral  tone  of  voice — 

"  We  arrived — Oh  !  gentlemen"* — 

"  Qo  on,  go  on,^  was  vociferated  from  all  quarters. 

"  We  arrived  at  the  cemetery  of  P^re-Lachaise.** 

^  At  the  cemeteiy  of  Pdre-Lachaise  !  i  T  repeated  the  audience, 
in  accents  of  horror  and  dismay. 

Madame  Leboeuf  was  so  overcome,  that  she  foxmd  a  glass  of  rum 
necessary  to  restore  her  to  herself. 

God  bless  my  soul,  what  could  he  go  to  the  cemetery  for,  at 
that  time  of  night  T  exclaimed  the  Widow,  as  soon  as  she  had  dis- 
posed of  the  rum. 

"  You  will  soon  know,  gentlemen,  you  will  know  too  soon,"  con- 
tinued the  narrator.  We  arrived  at  the  gate  of  the  cemetery. 
The  gate  was  locked,  of  course,  as  it  very  properly  ought  to  be,  in 
that  field  of  repose,  so  that  nothing  should  disturb  the  rest  of  the 
departed.  Then  our  man — I  mean  the  man,  for  I  disown  all  com- 
munity of  nature  or  feelings  with  such  a  monster — ^the  man  who 
was,  doubtless,  provided  with  a  &lse  key,  a  jemmy,  a  centre-bit,  or 
some  other  instrument  of  iniquity,  familiar  to  rascals  like  him — ^the 
man,  I  repeat  opened  the  gate,  and  closed  it  after  him.** 

"  Then,  what  became  of  you  1*'  enquired  Madame  Leboeuf 
I  and  Dieudonn^  had  the  courage  to  wait  for  this  abominable, 
sacrilegious  wretch  till  four  o'clock  in  the  morning.  During  that 
time  he  was,  doubtless,  occupied  in  some  abominable  and  profane 
orgies,  like  those  you  may  remember  in  the  famous  melo  dramas 
called  '  TIu  Vampire:  " 

A  vampire  !**  exclaimed  Madame  LelxBuf.  "  Do  you  still  be- 
lieve in  vampires  7  Can  it  be  possible  that  our  opposite  neighbour 
is  a  vampire — a  real  vampire  1  oh  !  how  horridly  delightful  I" 

^  Thsmk  Grod,  my  dear  Madame  Leboeu^  I  am  not  sufficiently  su- 
perstitious to  believe  in  those  monstrous  vampires  which  are  repre- 
sented in  the  melodrama  ;  but  I  do  not  believe  that  people  sneak 
into  cemeteries,  in  the  dead  of  the  night,  without  some  barbarous 
and  unnatural  motive,  which  induces  me — till  I  am  better  informed 
— ^to  change  the  name  of  Robin  of  the  Woods,  for  that  of  the 
Vampire,  And  with  reference  to  this,  I  feel  it  my  duty  to  declare 
openly,  that  he  who  does  not  respect  the  repose  of  the  grave,  will, 
sooner  or  later,  become  a  tenant  of  the  tomb  himself,  for,*'  philo- 
sophically added  Monsieur  Godet,  "  the  arm  of  Providence  always 
reaches  the  guilty.** 

"  What  you  say  is  simple  enough,  for  every  body  dies,  sooner  or 
later,'*  muttered  the  worthy  who  had  already  criticised  Monsieur 
Godet  so  unmercifully. 

Godet,  with  a  look  of  anger  at  the  critic,  concluded  with 
these  words — 
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^  When  the  man,  whom  I  have  no  hesitation  in  calling  a  vampirei 
left  the  cemetery  of  Pere  la  Chaise,  we  followed  him  as  closely  as 
before  ;  firstly,  because  he  was  going  our  road,  and  in  the  next 
place,  because  in  case  of  any  awkward  adventure  on  the  way,  three 
persons  would  be  safer  than  two.  At  last  the  vampire  got  back  to 
his  starting-place,  and  went  through  the  alley  into  his  house,  or 
rather  I  ought  to  say,  into  his  den,  whence  he  will,  doubtless,  to- 
night again  set  forth,  in  order  to  continue  his  work  of  dark  and 
mysterious  horrors." 

Monsieur  Grodet's  story  did  not  completely  satisfy  his  audience. 

This  visit  to  the  cemetery,  with  the  addition  of  the  Colonel's 
brilliant  appearance  in  so  magnificent  a  carriage,  served  as  a  fresh 
theme  for  the  interminable  conjectures  of  the  frequenters  of  the 
CtS6,  and  the  general  curiosity  was  more  than  ever  inflamed. 

None  of  them,  indeed,  with  the  exception  of  the  Widow,  believed 
positively  in  vampires  ;  but  still  the  Colonel's  conduct  was  extraor- 
dinary enough  to  give  rise  to  the  most  &ntastical  ideas. 

The  discussion,  when  at  its  height,  was  interrupted  by  ihe  en- 
trance of  the  postman  who  brought  a  letter  for  Madame  Leboeuf, 
and  the  widow,  as  the  day  was  bitterly  cold,  very  considerately 
poured  him  out  a  glass  of  brandy,  as  a  recompense  for  his  trouble. 
This  good  action  immediately  met  with  its  reward. 

The  postman  took  out  of  his  box  a  tolerably  large  letter,  sealed 
with  a  large,  black  seal,  and  observed  to  the  widow — 

^  The  neighbour  opposite  is  a  precious  bad  customer  of  mine ;  for 
he  has  not  had  a  single  letter  these  three  months  ;  however,  he  has 
got  one  this  morning,  worth  a  dozen  single  ones.  Well,  well,"  added 
the  man  of  letters  with  a  self-complacent  facetiousness,  "  it  seems 
that  Colonel  Ulric  likes  big  slices  better  than  little  crumbs." 

Gentlemen  !  gentlemen  !  a  letter  for  the  vampire  1"  exclaimed 
Madame  LelxBuf,  who  had  seized  the  epistle,  and  held  it  over  her 
head  with  an  air  of  triumph. 

The  customers  hurried  up  and  formed  a  circle  round  the  bar. 

"  Oh  !  Madame,  Madame,"  cried  the  postman,  who,  dreading  his 
confidence  had  been  abused,  eagerly  stretched  out  his  hand  to  re- 
cover his  letter. 

Don't  be  afraid,  my  good  fellow  ;  we  will  do  no  harm  to  the 
letter ;  let  us  only  just  have  a  peep  at  the  address,"  was  the  widow's 
answer,  to  the  postman's  appeal 

"  Only  just  a  peep,"  added  Monsieur  Godet,  and  seizing  the  letter 
with  a  hand  actually  trembling  from  emotion,  he  laid  it  down  gin- 
gerly upon  the  marble  slab  of  the  bar. 

"  Have  another  glass  of  brandy,  my  good  fellow,"  said  the  widow, 
to  the  postman ;  ^'  five  minutes  sooner  or  later  \s  of  no  consequence  ; 
you  need  not  be  in  such  a  hurry  to  deliver  this  letter." 

The  postman  drank  a  second  glass  of  brandy,  but  without  taking 
his  eyes  off  the  letter. 

Let  us  see,  let  us  see,"  said  the  widow,  "  what  is  the  address  V* 
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and  she  read  it  out — M.  le  Colonel  Ulric,  S8,  Rue,  St  Louifl, 
Paris. 

What  ifl  the  seal  ?  is  it  a  coat  of  arms  V  was  asked  by  one  of 
the  inquisitors. 

"  No  ;  merely  a  dotted  losenge.*' 

*^  What  is  the  postmark  T  enquired  another  of  the  spies. 

"  The  Paris  one,"  answered  the  postman,  "  time,  twelve  o'clock, 
and  a  franc's  postage  to  pay,  I  should  say,  from  the  weight  ;  but, 
come,  Madame  Lebceuf,  I  am  sure  you  must  b&ve  seen  enough  of 
that  letter  by  this  time. 

Wait  just  a  minute,  my  good  fellow  ;  how  red  your  nose  is 
to-day  ;  have  another  glass  of  brandy,  the  cold  is  intolerable,"  was 
the  widow's  caressing  reply. 

"  No,  thank  you  ;  no,  thank  you,  Madame  LebcBuf,"  said  the 
postman  ;    make  haste  with  that  letter." 

Godet  and  the  other  customers  contemplated  the  envelope  with 
an  eagerness  that  had  something  in  it  almost  of  ferocity ;  and  they 
examined,  with  the  greatest  attention,  the  thick,  blueiahy  glazed 
paper,  and  the  fine  and  delicate  hand-writing. 

Suddenly  the  widow  clapped  her  flat  nose  to  the  letter,  and  ex- 
claimed— 

Oh  i  how  it  smells  of  musk  ;  what  a  horrid  smell  !" 

Now,  truth  obliges  us  to  declare  that  the  perfume,  which  so  dis^ 
composed  the  nose  of  Madame  LeboBuf,  had  not  the  slightest  affinity 
to  musk  ;  but  to  the  noses  of  some  people  there  is  no  perfume  but 
musk  ;  and  musk,  we  know,  has  been  handed  down  by  tiadition,  as  a 
most  abominable  scent 

All  the  customers  of  the  Caf^  LelxBuf  alternately  clapped  their 
noses  to  the  letter,  and  there  was  one  general  exclamation,  How  it 
stinks  of  musk  1" 

It  is  a  woman's  letter  !"  suddenly  exclaimed  Monsieur  Godet» 
with  the  inspired  air  of  a  prophet,  and  a  woman,  too,  who  uses 
perfumes." 

Pouah,"  sneered  the  Widow  Leboeuf  with  a  pout  of  supreme 
disdain. 

"  And  a  woman,  too,"  observed  another  of  the  idlers,  "  who  does 
not  prepay  a  letter  of  such  moment — a  letter  for  which  a  franc's 
postage  is  charged." 

It  is  plain  enough,"  continued  Madame  Leboeu^  shrugging  her 
shoulders,  *^  that  she  can  be  no  great  things  ;  doubtless,  some  good 
for  nothing  wretch — a  creature  who  uses  perfumes,  and  who  has  not 
got  money  enough  to  pay  the  postage  of  her  letters." 

"  Stop  a  bit  I  stop  a  bit  !"  said  Monsieur  Godet,  who  seemed  lost 
in  reflection,  "  this  small,  fine,  neat,  hand-writing — the  number  put 
before  the  street — ^yes,  yes,  I  have  it  ;  this  letter  comes  from  an 
English  woman." 

"  What  could  an  English  woman  who  used  perfumes  have  to  do 
with  a  handsome  foreign  Colonel,  who  kept  at  home  all  day,  and 
prowled  about  cemeteries  all  night  ?" 
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Such  was  the  eummary  of  the  questions  which  the  knot  of  inqui- 
sitors asked  themselyes. 

Their  heads  were  all  bent  over  the  &tal  letter^  and  their  eyes 
sparkled  with  concupiscence. 

Truly  one  might  aiRrm,  without  calumniating  human  nature,  that 
had  it  been  in  the  power  of  the  Cb£6  inquisitives,  at  that  instant,  to 
haye  drowned,  by  their  unanimous  volition^  the  unlucky  postman, 
in  order  to  possess  themselves  of  the  precious  epistle,  the  red-coUared 
messenger  would  have  been  in  considerable  penl. 

The  widow  could  bear  it  no  longer  ;  ahe  boldly  lifted  up  a 
comer  of  the  envelope,  and  endeavoured  to  see  something  of  the 
contents. 

The  postman  mshed  forward  and  seized  his  letter,  exclaiming, 
that  for  such  a  violation  of  confidence,  he  should  lose  his  place,  and 
be  sent  to  prison  into  the  bargain. 

The  widow,  on  her  part,  carried  away  beyond  all  bounds,  by 
the  demon  of  curiosity  that  possessed  her,  would  net  leave  her 
hold  of  the  letter,  and  the  envelope  would  have  been  torn  in  the 
desperate  struggle,  had  not  one  of  the  inquisitives  suddenly  ex- 
daimedy 

Oentlemen  1  gentlemen  I  here's  a  fresh  start — a  woman — a  real 
flesh  and  blood  woman,  who  appears  to  be  looking  for  the  number 
of  the  vampire's  den.** 

The  effect  of  these  words  was  magical 

The  widow  resigned  the  letter,  which  was  already  rumpled,  and 
clapped  her  broad  face  close  to  the  window,  the  panes  of  which 
were  streaked  like  marble  from  the  effects  of  the  frost.  The  post- 
man hurried  away,  delighted  to  have  escaped  from  such  a  murderous 
ambuscade.  Madame  Leboeuf  slightly  scratched  away,  with  her 
nail,  sufficient  of  the  frozen  mist  from  one  of  the  panes,  to  enable 
her  to  get  a  glimpse  into  the  street,  and  her  eyes  were  soon  most 
attentively  employed 

Gentlemen,"  observefl  Monsieur  Grodet^  "  we  must  not  let  our- 
selves be  seen  for  fear  of  scaring  yonder  woman  ;  let  us  follow  the 
example  of  our  dear  hostess,  each  look  through  our  own  peculiar 
hole  and — mofia.  Once  at  their  different  posts,  the  inquisitives 
were  amply  zepaid  for  their  past  three  months  of  dreary  antici- 
pation ;  important  events  seemed  to  tread  upon  the  heels  of  one  an- 
other on  that  memorable  day. 

The  postman  knocked  and  delivered  the  letter  to  the  Coloners 
servant,  who  examined  the  envelope  with  a  suspicious  air  not  alto- 
gether devoid  of  irritation. 

Scarcely  had  the  postman  disappeared,  when  the  female,  whose 
approach  had  been  telegraphed  by  the  inquisitives,  came  up  to  the 
great  gate  of  the  mansion  ;  but  finding  no  knocker,  she  directed  her 
steps  to  the  little  door  of  the  left  hand  office. 

She  appeared  to  be  a  person  somewhat  advanced  in  years,  was 
remarkable  by  her  troubled  and  agitated  manner,  and  had  on  a 
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black  bonnet  and  a  brown  cloak,  under  which  she  seemed  to  catty 
something  concealed. 

After  hiaving  rung  at  the  little  door,  instead  of  waiting  for  it  to 
be  opened,  she  began  to  walk  backwards  and  forward;^  probably 
with  the  view  of  being  less  noticed. 

When  the  ColoneFs  servant  made  his  appearance,  the  elderly 
female  gave  into  his  hand  a  little  tortoiseshoU  casket,  inlaid  with  gold. 
She  then  disappeared,  after  baring  made  an  evidently  preconcerted 
signal  to  some  third  person,  whom  the  inquisitives  of  the  Caf^  Le- 
boeuf  were,  as  yet,  unable  to  see. 

The  servant  looked  for  an  instant  at  the  casket  with  surprise, 
and  then  closed  the  door. 

Monsieur  Oodet,  the  widow,  and  their  fellow  conspirators  stood 
with  breath  suspended  behind  their  respective  window  panes,  and 
awaited  with  unspeakable  impatience  the  appearance  of  the  in- 
visible person. 

That  person  at  last  ii4>peared. 

It  was  a  young  woman,  whose  age  might  be  five  and  twenty  yean. 
Her  dress  was  simplicity  itself,  consisting  of  a  small,  black  velvet 
bonnet,  a  morning  gown  of  very  deep  camUlUe  grot  cU  Naples,  and  a 
large,  black,  cashmere  shawl,  which  came  down  to  the  flounces  of  the 
dr^  ;  her  hands  were  concealed  in  a  marten  mufl^,  which  just  allowed 
to  peep  out  the  comer  of  a  pokcet-handkerchief,  richly  trimmed  with 
Valenciennes  lace.  To  complete  the  picture,  the  prettiest  little  feet 
you  can  conceive,  seemed  to  tremble  with  the  cold  in  their  small, 
delicate,  black,  satin  boots. 

At  first  sight,  this  young  person,  whose  beauty  was  remarkable, 
struck  your  attention  by  the  contrast  which  existed  between  her 
magnificent  fair  hair,  and  her  large,  black  eyes,  and  strongly  marked 
eye-brows,  which  were  also  black.  Her  cheeks  were  half  concealed 
by  some  long  and  thick  ringlets,  kept  in  their  position  by  the  pres- 
sure of  her  bonnet ;  she  was  extremely  pale  in  spite  of  the  excessive 
cold,  which  one  should  have  thought  would  have  given  colour  to  her 
complexion,  and  terror  was  imprinted  on  eveiy  feature  of  her 
countenance. 

Twice  she  nused,  towards  Heaven,  her  eyes,  bathed  in  tears^  and 
when  she  had  rejoined  the  person  who  was  waiting  for  her,  she  wore 
a  melancholy  smile  upon  her  lips,  which  displayed  a  row  of  teeth  of 
the  most  lovely  enamel. 

She  quickened  her  pace  as  she  passed  the  door  of  the  Caf<^ 
Leb<Buf. 

Monsieur  Godet  could  hold  out  no  longer  ;  he  peeped  through 
the  door,  held  slightly  a-jar,  and  beheld  the  two  females  going  up 
to  a  small,  blue  hackney  coach,  with  red  blinds,  which  they  had  left 
at  the  comer  of  the  Rue  St  Louis, 

They  got  into  the  carriage,  and  set  off  with  the  blinds  still 
down. 

Well,"  said  Monsieur  Godet,  folding  his  arms,  and  shaking  his 
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head  with  a  most  triumphant  air,  well,  here's  something  new  at 
all  events." 

And  the  inquisitires  hegan  to  recapitulate  all  the  momentous 
events  which  had  succeeded  one  another  since  the  morning — 
1st.  The  letter,  which  smelt  of  musk. 

2nd.  The  old,  hewildered-looking  woman  who  brought  the  tor- 
toise shell  casket,  ii^id  with  gold. 

"  Thirdly,  and  last,"  added  the  widow  LebcBuf,  "  the  young 
woman  who  snivelled  as  she  went  by  the  gate  of  Robin  of  the  Woods, 
alias  the  Vampire." 

"  Hang  me  if  she  was  not  a  pretty  creature,"  observed  Monsieur 
Godet. 

"  Do  you  call  fier  pretty  ?"  rejoined  the  widow,  bridling  up  ;  "  why 
she  has  not  a  bit  of  graceful  carriage  about  her." 

"  rd  lay  a  wager,"  exclaimed  Godet  after  a  few  minutes'  reflec- 
tion, ^*  that  she's  the  woman  who  usej  scents,  and  does  not  pay  the 
posta^  of  her  letters" 

The  English  woman  !  Pshaw,  Monsieur  Godet,"  replied  the 
widow,  shrugging  her  shoulders  with  an  air  of  contemptuous  supe- 
riority, you  cannot  have  seen  her  style  of  dress.  That  an  English- 
woman !  nonsense  ;  there  is  nothing  more  easy  to  recognise  than  an 
Englishwoman  ;  you  have  only  to  look  at  her  dress  ;  it  is  simple 
enough  in  all  conscience.  A  straw  bonnet  all  the  year  through  ;  a 
pink  spencer  ;  a  Scotch  plaid  petticoat,  and  bright  green,  or  lemon- 
coloured  boots  ;  you  may  see  the  costume  any  day,  in  Les  Anglaises 
pour  fire,  at  the  VariSt^s,  We  all  know  that  it  is  an  old  vaude- 
Tille,  and  it  would  not  be  publicly  acted,  imless  it  were  authentic. 
I  repeat  it  once  more,  ever  since  this  world  has  been  a  world,  Eng- 
lishwomen, real,  genuine  Englishwomen,  have  never  been  differently 
dressed." 

Unfortunately  Madame  Leboeufs  observations  and  maxims  upon 
the  monography  of  Englishwomen  were  interrupted  by  the  abrupt 
entrance  of  two  strangers. 

The  inquisitives  stared  with  increased  curiosity  at  these  two  new 
comers,  who  were  evidently  as  much  out  of  theii-  element  in  the 
MaraiSj  as  the  charming  young  female,  whose  portrait  we  just  now 
sketched. 

CHAPTER  III. 


INVESTIGATIONS. 

The  two  strangers  were  both  young,  and  elegantly  dressed.  Al- 
though the  cold  was  intense,  neither  of  them  was  disfigured  by  one 
of  those  abominable  sacks,  so  clumsy  an  imitation  of  the  English 
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BailoT^B  pea  jacket,  and  which  have  been  christened  paletoU  by  the 
French  tailors. 

The  younger  of  the  two  gentlemen  was  fiur,  slender,  and  of  pleaa- 
ing  appearance.  He  wore  over  his  other  clothes,  a  white,  wadded, 
fdll  cut  great  coat.  The  bow  of  his'  black  satin  cravat  was  fastened 
by  a  small  turquoise  pin  ;  his  trowsers  were  light  blue,  fitted  him 
closely,  and  descended  gracefully  upon  a  brilliantly  polished  boot. 

The  other  stranger  was  a  dark,  older  man,  and  of  &shionable  ap- 
pearance ;  like  his  companion,  he  wore  a  bronze-coloured  frock  coat 
with  velvet  coUar,  and  &cing8  of  the  same  shade,  but  what  the 
tailors  call  4cr<uS,  His  trowsers  were  light  grey,  and  not  long 
enough  to  hide  a  remarkably  well  formed  foot  in  a  laced  boot  of 
black  casimir  ;  a  fiwcy  cravat,  reddish,  with  large  white  stripes,  set 
off  marvellously  well,  his  dark  complexion  and  hair. 

We  have  entered  into  these  somewhat  trivial  details,  because  they 
will  account  for  the  eager  and  aknost  savage  curiosity  with  which 
the  two  strangers  were  examined  by  the  frequenters  of  the  CaiS 
Leboeuf. 

The  younger  of  the  two,  who,  as  we  have  before  said,  was  fiur  and 
of  most  distinguished  appearance,  seemed  to  be  under  the  influence 
of  some  strong  emotion. 

He  took  off  his  hat  on  coming  in,  sat  down  with  an  air  almost  of 
dejection,  at  one  of  the  tables  in  the  Caf<^  and  leaned  his  head  be- 
tween his  two  hands,  which,  by  the  bye,  were  covered  with  a  pair  of 
irreproachable  gloves  of  j^eau  de  Su^de. 

Deuce  take  it,'*  said  his  friend  (whom  we  will  call  Alfred) 

deuce  take  it,  Gfaston,  pray  compose  yourself  j  you  must  have 
made  a  mistake  ;  it  could  not  have  been  her." 

^  Not  her  1"  replied  Gaston,  lifting  up  his  head  with  an  impatient 
movement^  and  smiling  bitterly.  Not  her  !  What  I  do  you 
maintain  that  I  am  mistaken,  when,  even  at  a  masked  ball,  I  should 
recognise  her  among  a  thousand  women,  merely  by  her  waUc,  merely 
by  that  inexplicable  something,  which  belongs  to  her  alone  ?  Non- 
sense, Alfred,  you  treat  me  like  a  child  !  I  repeat  it,  I  saw  her  get 
out  of  her  carriage,  and  into  a  hackney  coach,  a  little  blue  hackney 
coach,  with  red  blindsf,  and  that  confounded  Madame  Blondeau  was 
with  her,  and  carried  the  casket.*' 

On  hearing  these  words,  which  the  young  man  had  spoken  in  a 
tolerably  loud  voice,  the  frequenters  of  the  Cafib  Leboeuf  were  unable 
to  restrain  a  thrill  of  joy. 

Monsieur  Godet  said,  in  a  low  voice,  to  his  fellow  conspirators — 
Do  you  hear  that  ?  The  casket !  the  casket  I  He  is,  no  doubt, 
talking  of  the  one  which  the  old  woman  took  to  the  Vampire's  ser- 
vant just  now.  Bravo  !  the  plot  thickens  ;  it  is  becoming  quite 
interesting  j  let  us  be  all  ears.  Give  me  a  newspaper ;  I  will  manage 
to  sneak  skilfully  near  these  two  getlemen,  who,  in  my  opinion,  are 
gallants  of  the  first  water." 

Thus  speaking,  he  approached  the  table  at  which  the  two  young 
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men  were  conyersing'  who,  however,  becoming  aware  that  they  were 
objects  of  attention,  and  annoyed  at  Monsieur  Godet's  proximity, 
continued  their  conversation,  in  English,  to  the  great  disappoint- 
ment of  the  inquisitives. 

But  what  was  this  casket  T  ariced  Alfred. 
A  casket  which  she  had  made  me  a  present  of,  and  which  my 
servant  has  been  fool  enough  to  give  up  to  this  Madame  Blondeau, 
thinking  that  the  old  lady  had  been  sent  by  me."  This  morning, 
on  my  return  home,  Pierre  told  me  this  pretty  performance  of  his  ; 
I  was  so  astonished,  that  I  hastened  to  her  house,  but  ske  was  gone 
out  I  then  met  you  on  the  Pont^Royal,  before  the  pavilion  de  Flore, 
and  while  we  were  talking,  I  saw  her,  as  plainly  as  I  see  you  at 
this  moment,  get  into  a  little,  blue  hackney  coach,  with  Madame 
Blondeau,  on  the  other  side  of  the  bridge.  The  coach  set  off ;  we 
had  just  time  to  cross  the  bridge  ;  while  you  watched  the  direction 
the  carriage  was  taking,  I  hurried  off  to  the  rue  dn  Bcus  for  a  hack 
cab  ;  I  brought  it  up  to  you  ;  we  got  in,  and  pursued  the  little 
hackney  coach  as  far  as  the  entrance  of  the  rue  du  Temple.  We 
have  explored  every  street  for  the  last  hour  ;  but  have  failed  in 
lighting  once  more  upon  the  little  hackney  coach." 

But  what  the  deuce  do  you  think  can  have  brought  her  to  such 
a  Yrildemess  as  this  Marais  %  You  told  me  yourself,  that  she  does 
not  know  a  soul  here.  Come,  come,  I  again  repeat  you  have  made 
a  mistake.  Well,  well,  have  it  your  own  way,"  said  Alfred,  who  ob- 
served a  fresh  movement  of  impatience  on  the  part  of  his  friend  ; 
no  doubt  it  torn  her  you  saw  ;  but,  even  then,  between  ourselves  I 
cannot  imderatand  your  ill  humour  and  uneasiness.  It  was  only 
yesterday  that  you  told  me  yourself,  that  you  were  desirous  of 
breaking  off  this  connection,  in  short,  that  your  marriage  ^ 

"  Of  course  I  was  desirous  of  breaking  it  off  ;  and  for  the  last  two 
months  I  have  secretly  been  paving  the  way  for  a  separation  ;  but 
I  had  a  thousand  reasons  to  act  with  delicacy,  and  it  is  odious  to  be 
thus  anticipated.  That  casket  contained  her  letters,  and  I  am 
miserable  at  being  deprived  of  it.  It  is  a  part  of  my  system  never 
to  give  back  women's  letters ;  one  never  knows  what  may  happen." 

"  But  how  came  Pierre  then,  to  part  with  the  casket  ?" 

^  Why,  because  that  infernal  Blondeau  came  as  if  from  me  to  ask 
him  for  it,  telling  him  that  I  was  at  her  Mistress's  house.  Pierre, 
who  had  seen  the  Blondeau  come  a  hundred  times  Mrith  letters,  or 
on  some  confidential  miflsion,  had  of  course  no  reasons  for  distrust- 
ing her,  and  believed  the  story  she  told." 

"  She,  of  course  was  aware  that  her  letters  were  in  the  casket  ?" 

^'  Certainly  ;  for  she  had  herself  given  me  the  casket  to  keep 
them  in.  I  had  the  key  of  it,  and  knew  the  secret  drawer,  and  I 
always  kept  it  in  my  bed-room,  but  not  locked  up,  as  I  have  full 
confidence  in  Pierre. 

"  But  my  dear  Gaston,  when  I  reflect,  it  apppears  inexplicable 
that,  instead  of  quietly  keeping  the  casket  at  her  own  house,  she 
c  3 
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she  should  thuB  have  conyejed  it,  Grod  knows  where.** 

^^She  was  afraid  to  keep  it." 
She  afraid  I  I  hope  it  was  not  her  husband's  jealousy  that 
frightened  her,**  said  Alfred,  who  could  not  repress  a  smile. 

I  cannot  tell  jou  any  more,**  answered  Gaston  who  appeared 
suddenly  much  embannfised,  and  coloured  up  to  the  eyes.  ^  How- 
ever,  she  has  reasons  for  thinking  that  the  casket  would  be  much 
more  secure  any  where  else  than  in  her  own  house.** 

Alfred  looked  at  Gaston  with  astonishment,  and  answered — 
That  alters  the  case  ;  of  course  I  believe  you,  but  let  the  worst 
come  to  the  worst,  it  is  only,  after  all,  an  involuntary  return  of  her 
letters,  and  I  do  not  see  ** 

^  No,  you  do  not  know  all ;  on  those  letters  of  hers  there  were 
written  annotations  of  my  own  and  another  woman's,  a  kind  of 
running  commentary  on  my  connection  with  her.  Yes,  I  confess 
it,  it  was  a  kind  of  braggadocio,  an  exaggerated  parody  of  the  roiiis 
of  the  Regency,  remarkable  alike  for  brutality  and  bad  taste  ;  I  am 
disgusted  at  it  myself  now,  and  could  curse  my  own  folly,  in  having 
given  way  to  such  coarse  absurdity  ;  for  if  she  chooses,  and  I  confess 
I  have  treated  her  sufficiently  ill,  to  justify  her  in  so  doing,  she  has 
it  in  her  power  to  do  me  an  irreparable  mischief.  I  am  well  ac- 
quainted with  her  powers  of  mind  and  firmness  of  purpose ;  and 
you  yourself  know  the  immense  influence  she  exercises  in  the  world. 
Alas  i  Alfred,  with  all  my  pretensions  to  tact  and  cleverness, 
I  have  acted  like  a  schoolboy,  or  a  fool  ;  and  I  am  now  at  her 
mercy  !** 

Calm  yourself,  my  dear  Gaston.  It  is  quite  sufficient  to  wait 
for  repentance,  without  hurrying  to  meet  it  half  way.  Do  not  ex- 
aggerate your  difficulties  ;  you  may  have  acted  ill  towards  her,  but 
that  is  not  the  point  at  at  issue.  The  question  is,  if  this  faiUt  of 
yoiUB  can  prove  injurious  to  yourself,  and  for  my  part,  I  think  not. 
She  is  esteemed  generous  and  proud  ;  in  former  days  you  yourself 
was  never  weaiy  of  extolling  the  good  qualities  of  her  heart,  and 
you  always  maintained  that  she  was  incapable  of  a  treacherous  or 
malicious  action.** 

"  And  what  of  that  7  You  know  as  well  as  I  do,  that  it  is  pre- 
cisely characters  like  hers,  which  sometimes  suffer  the  mest  acutely 
under,  are  most  bitterly  irritated  by,  and  revenge  themselves  most 
cruelly  for  conduct  so  perfidious  as  mine.  For  two  years  she  has 
never  given  me  a  cause  for  complaint,  and  yet  I  have  often  afforded 
her  well  grounded  motives  of  jealousy  ;  hers  is  one  of  those  stub- 
bom  natures  which  ever  receive  you  with  a  smile,  and  would  die 
sooner  than  you  should  discover  the  tears  they  have  swallowed  down. 
This  is,  certainly,  irritating  to  one*s  vanity  ;  but  except  this,  I 
have  no  reproaches  to  make  her.  If  you  had  not  set  before  me  the 
advantages  of  this  marriage,  which  will  put  me  in  possession  of 
one  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  francs  per  annum,  besides  expecta- 
tionSy  I  should  most  decidedly  have  continued  the  liaison^  if  not 
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from  the  extreme  pleasure  it  alTorded  me,  at  least  because  it  had 
grown  into  an  agreeable  habitude  ;  and,  after  all,  there  was  nothing 
troublesome  in  our  intercourse  ;  I  found  it  veiy  convenient,  and 
we  know  what  we  leave,  but  do  not  know  what  we  are  going 
to  take." 

"  That  is  all  very  well,  mj  dear  Graston ;  you  reason  marvellously  ; 
yours  is  the  very  quintessence  of  egotism,  and  all  your  conduct  hi- 
therto has  exhaled  a  most  adorable  odour  of  selfishness.  Do  not, 
then,  be  led  away  by  terrors  which  have  no  foundation  j  you  were 
desirous  of  breaking  off  the  liaison  ;  well,  this  rape  of  the  casket  is 
a  flagrant  casus  belli.  As  to  the  annotations,  as  you  call  them, 
which  she  will  find  upon  her  letters,  a  woman  of  her  station — a 
woman  who  has  so  much  self-respect  as  she  has,  would  never,  for  the 
sake  of  revenge,  run  the  risk  of  ruining  herself  and  of  making  it 

appear  that  she  had  been  sacrificed  to  some  upon  my  word,  I 

neither  ask  nor  care  to  whom.  Once  for  all,  my  good  friend,  take 
my  word  for  it,  all  this  could  not  have  happened  better.  God  bless 
my  soul !"  he  continued  after  a  moment's  silence,  and  as  if  struck  by 
a  sudden  idea,  perhaps  she  merely  drove  to  the  bank  of  the  river, 
in  order  to  make  a  present  to  the  fishes  of  the  unlucky  casket." 

"  What  nonsense,  Alfred;  she  might,  if  that  was  all,  have  quietly 
burned  the  letters  at  her  own  house,  and  said  nothing  more  about 
it  Once  for  all,  she  is  keeping  them  for  some  mischievous 
purpose." 

Mischief,  indeed  !"  replied  Alfred,  shrugging  his  shoulders  im- 
patiently," "  why  what  would  these  letters  prove,  after  all  1  That 
you  have  treated  her  ill — ^that  you  have  sacrificed  her  ?  Well,  and 
who  the  devil  ever  takes  the  part  of  a  woman  that  has  been  sacri- 
ficed 1  You  may  subject  a  woman  to  the  most  odious  ill  usage,  you 
may  publicly  treat  her  with  the  most  atrocious  brutality,  and  then 
her  own  intimate  friends  will  cry  out  upon  the  house  tops,  that  the 
wretch  has  only  got  what  she  deserved  ;  and  moreover,  other  men 
will  envy  your  brutal  insolence  without  the  courage  to  imitate  it, 
just  as  a  petty  pick-pocket  admires  an  assassin". 

I  tell  you,"  rejoined  Graston,  '*  that  you  do  not  know  her" 

Observing  the  paleness  and  agitation  of  his  friend,  Alfred  said, 
and  this  time  in  French — 

"  Come,  Gaston,  compose  yourself ;  remember  we  entered  this 
abominable  pot-house  to  rest  ourselves  for  a  minute  or  two,  and  to 
get  a  glass  of  water." 

"  You  are  right,"  answered  G^ton,  looking  round  him  ;  "  but 
everything  here  looks  so  dirty,  that  I  doubt  our  being  able  to  pro- 
cure even  a  glass  of  tolerable  water." 

This  impertinent  observation  increased  the  anger  of  Madame 
Lebceuf  and  her  customers,  who  were  already  much  incensed  at  not 
being  able  to  take  a  part  in  the  conversation  of  the  strangers,  which 
had  been  carried  on  in  English. 

"  A  glass  of  eau  sucrie^  Madame,  if  you  please,"  said  Gaston  to 
the  widow. 
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Madame  Leboeuf,  without  answering,  majesticaOj  put  her  hand 
to  a  broken  bell,  and  cried  out  in  a  shrill  voice — 
Boitard,  Boitard,  a  glass  of  eau  sucree.^ 

What  a  horrid  smeU  of  frjing-pans,''  observed  Gaston,  patting 
his  hand  to  his  forehead,  "  my  very  brain  seems  on  fire.** 

Not  to  mention,"  added  Alfred  with  a  look  of  disgust,  a  oer- 
tain  indescribable  musty  smell  of  old  fellows,  which  makes  the  air 
actually  pestiferous.** 

"  Madame,  I  asked  for  a  glass  of  water,""  said  Gaston,  in  an  im- 
patient tone. 

"  Well,  sir,  and  I  think  I  rang  pretty  loudly  for  Boitard,  to  bring 
it,**  was  the  widow's  sulky  answer  as  she  again  tinkled  the  belL 

^  After  all,  Gaston,  Madame  is  right  ;  she  did  ring  for  Boitard,** 
said  Alfred,  looking  as  serious  as  a  judge  ;  *^  for  heaven's  sake  do 
have  a  little  patience.  But  as  I  am  rather  distrustfid  of  the  pleasure 
Boitard's  presence  will  confer,  I  shall,  by  way  of  precaution,  take  the 
liberty  of  lighting  a  cigar." 

Accordingly,  Alfred  drew  a  cigar  from  a  Lima  straw  case,  took  a 
fusee  from  a  little  silver  inlaid  box,  and  began  to  smoke. 

The  frequenters  of  the  Cafe  exchanged  looks  of  stupefaction,  and 
did  not  know  in  what  light  to  regard  so  novel  and  audacious  a  pro- 
ceeding. Some  of  them  coughed  ;  others  cleared  their  throats  with 
an  energetic  kind  of  a-hem,  and  had  it  not  been  for  the  curiosity 
excited  by  the  strangers,  who  seemed  to  be  somehow  or  other  con- 
cerned in  the  casket  given  to  the  Vampire's  servant,  no  doubt,  the 
widow  and  her  party  would  have  loudly  protested  against  such  tap- 
room behariour. 

At  this  moment,  Boitard,  the  chubby  cheeked  waiter,  made  his 
appearance,  with  his  shirtrsleeves  tucked  up,  for  to  him  the  dog-days 
lasted  all  the  year  through. 

He  carried,  upon  a  worn  out  tea-board,  a  decanter,  a  ghiss  about 
two  inches  thick,  and  five  pieces  of  sugar,  in  a  cracked  saucer. 

While  Gaston  appeared  plunged  in  deep  meditations,  Alfred,  with 
his  two  hands  in  his  pockets,  was  examining  the  glass  of  water  with 
a  half  distrustful,  half  disgusted  air,  and  suddenly  exclaimed — 

**  Why,  my  good  Boitard,  there  is  a  spider  in  your  decanter ;  that 
is  more  than  we  asked  for.  We  are  in  a  great  hurry,  and  merely 
wish  for  a  plain  glass  of  water,  minus  spiders,  if  possible." 

Boitard  scratched  his  head  with  his  great  mutton  hand,  atten- 
tively examined  the  decanter,  and  discovered  that  the  spider  was 
effectually  there. 

Instead  of  being  overcome  by  this  abominable  discovery,  he  half 
turned  round  towards  the  widow  and  her  party,  and  shrugged  his 
shoulders,  a  motion  which  appeared  to  signify,  "  Upon  my  word  this 
is  a  pretty  delicate  sort  of  chap,  to  care  about  a  spider,"  to  which 
the  widow  and  the  inqmsitives  replied  by  another  pantomime,  in- 
tended to  imply,  "  Oh  !  for  heaven's  sake,  Boitard,  don't  mention 
it  ;  what  pitiable  affectation  !" 

Then  Boitard  having  indulged  in  another  shnig,  took  the  de- 
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cftnier  in  one  hand,  and  thrusting  his  great,  filthy  fingers  down  the 
neck,  commenced  a  novel  style  of  fishing. 

His  piscatorial  proceedings  were  completely  successful.  Boitard 
drew  out  the  spider,  took  it  delicately  between  his  thumb  and  fore 
finger,  and  crushed  it  with  his  foot  ;  he  then,  with  admirable  sang 
/roid,  replaced  the  decanter  upon  the  table,  and  said  to  Alfred,  as  if 
he  were  reproving  a  spoilt  child  for  some  foolish  whim — 

"  Well,  sir,  I  hope  you  will  confess  that  there  are  no  spiders  in 
the  water  now." 

Alfred  had  contemplated  Boitard^s  proceedings  with  profound  ad- 
miration, and  thought  his  last  speech  actually  sublime.  He  put  a 
five  fnmc  piece  into  the  waiter's  hand,  saying  to  him — 

"  That  is  for  you,  Boitard  ;  perfection  in  anything  deserves  a 
reward,  and  in  your  peculiar  department,  my  good  fellow,  you  are  a 
magnificent  specimen  of  dirt." 

Boitard  stared  with  stupefaction  at  Alf^d,  the  money,  the  widow, 
and  the  customers,  in  turn. 

Graston,  still  immersed  in  his  refiections,  muttered  to  himself, 
«  What  shall  I  do— what  shall  I  do  ?  Where  the  devil  has  that 
casket  got  to  by  this  time  T  And  he  mechanically  extended  his 
band  towards  the  decanter. 

^  Deuce  take  it,  don't  touch  that,  Gaston,"  said  Alfred  ;  and  he 
described  the  spider-fishing  to  his  friend. 

Graston  pushed  back  the  board  with  horror,  and  impatiently 
exclaimed — 

"  One  cannot  even  drink  a  glass  of  water  when  one's  very  head 
and  throat  are  on  fire.  Come  along,  Alfred,  let  us  see  if  we  can't 
find  some  place  that  is  a  little  less  disgusting." 

The  widow's  wrath  boiled  over  at  these  words,  and  she  indig- 
nantly exclaimed,  addressing  herself  to  Alfred — 

^  In  the  first  place,  sir,  I  beg  you  to  understand  that  people  don't 
smoke  here  as  they  do  in  a  public-house  ;  and  next,  I  Mrish  to  inform 
you,  in  spite  of  your  jeering  looks,  that  if  you  don't  choose  to  drink, 
what  you  are  served  with  here,  you  have  no  business  to  attempt 
making  other  people  as  particular  as  yourself." 

Alfred  answered  with  profoimd  gravity— > 
Be  assured,  my  dear  Madame,  that  I  have  not,  in  this  instance, 
abused  any  influence  I  may  possess  over  my  friend  ;  and  I  solemnly 
declare  to  you  that  when  he  follows  his  own  inclination,  he  never 
eats  spiders.* 

"  Come  along,"  said  Gfaston,  throwing  a  louts  upon  the  bar  ;  "  the 
woman  is  mad." 

The  widow  contemptuously  pushed  back  the  piece  of  gold,  ex- 
claiming, "  that  in  her  establishment  people  only  paid  for  what  they 
bad  cansumedJ'* 

^  I  have  already  paid  the  rascal  for  his  spider,  observed  Alfred 
to  Gaston  ;  the  latter  pocketed  his  louis,  and  the  two  yoimg  men 
lea  the  Caf§. 
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Scarcely  had  they  closed  the  Cafe  door,  when  Mooaieur  Godet, 
bareheaded,  in  spite  of  the  cold,  set  off  afler  them. 

"  Will  you  have  your  hat  Monsieur  Godet  T  said  the  widow,  who 
guessed  the  intentions  of  her  customer. 

"  I  don't  want  my  hat,"  answered  Grodet  ;  "  111  very  soon  bring 
you  back  these  fine  sparks  bound  hand  and  foot^  and  as  tractable 
as  lambs.*' 

A  couple  of  strides  brought  him  up  to  the  young  men,  and  he 
gently  touched  Alfred's  sleeve  who  inspired  him  with  more  confi- 
dence than  the  other. 

"  What  do  you  want,  sir'*  ?  enquired  Alfred,  astonished  at  Grodet's 
grotesque  figure. 

"  I  want,  sir,  to  render  you  an  immense  service,  if  I  am  able  to  do 
so,  as  one  good  citizen  always  ought  to  do  to  another  ;  and  I  pro- 
pose to  you  to  make  a  league  among  us  against  the  common  enemy, 
which  common  enemy  aforesaid  happens  at  this  moment  to  be  Robin 
of  the  Woods  alias  the  Vampire". 

Gaston  and  Alfred  stared  at  Monsieur  Godet,  without  compre- 
hending a  single  syllable  of  this  strange  gibberish. 

At  last  Gaston  said  to  his  friend — 

"  Come  along  Alfred  ;  dont  you  see  all  these  people  are  mad  1" 
"  This  one  looks  too  great  a  fool  to  be  mad,"  was  Alfred's 
reply. 

Monsieur  Godet,  fearing  that  his  prey  would  escape  him,  took  no 
notice  of  the^^  observations,  and  continued  as  fast  as  he  could,  and 
with  an  air  of  mystery — 

I  know  all  about  it ;  you  are  looking  for  a  young  lady  who  was 
with  an  elderly  female  in  a  little  blue  hackney  coach,  with  red 
blinds.  A  black  bonnet,  puce-coloured  cloak,  grey  hair  ;  that's  the 
old  woman's  description  ;  fair  hair,  black  eyebrows  and  eyes  ;  that's 
the  young  one's." 

"  It  must  be  them  !"  exclaimed  Gaston,  and  then  recovering  his 
sang  froid,  he  said  to  Monsieur  Godet,  who  was  maliciously  eii^oying 
his  triumph — 

Exactly,  sir,  I  am  somewhat  concerned  to  know  in  what  direc- 
tion the  perso  ns  whom  you  mention  proceeded." 

"  And,"  rejoined  Monsieur  Grodet,  "  you  would  particularly  like 
to  be  informed  where  they  have  taken  the  little  tortoiseshell  casket, 
inlaid  with  gold,  to  ;  wouldn't  you,  sir  ?" 

"  How  do  you  know  anything  about  that  V  replied  Gaston,  more 
and  more  astonished. 

"  I  can  only  declare  upon  my  honour,"  answered  Monsieur  Godet, 
"  that  the  old  woman  in  question,  scarcely  an  hour  ago,  in  my 
presence,  gave  the  casket  to  the  Vampire's  servant." 

This  piece  of  information  was  so  utterly  imexpected,  and  so  sur- 
prising, that  the  two  young  men  could  not  believe  it. 

A  thousand  opposite  feelings — ^uneasiness,  anger,  jealousy,  revenge, 
curiosity,  struggled  for  mastery  .in  Gaston's  bosom. 
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Sir,''  he  exclaimed,  actually  pale  with  emotion,  ^'  you  must,  this 
instant^  tell  me  who  this  penMMi  is,  you  call  the  Vampire,  and  where 
he  lives." 

"  Well,  that's  a  pretty  modest  request,  my  good  friend,'*  thought 
to  himself.  Monsieur  Godet,  who  was,  by  no  means,  disposed  to  give 
up  his  victims  so  soon.    He  pointed  to  his  bald  head,  and  replied, 

You  will  be  good  enough  to  remark,  gentlemen,  that  at  my  age, 
-the  spring  time  of  life  has  long  fled  ;  if  you  choose  to  return  to  the 
Caf6  Lebosuf,  we  might  converse  without  being  frozen." 

"  As  you  like,  sir,"  replied  Gaston,  who  impartiently  retraced  hia 
steps  to  the  widow's  Caf<§. 

Never  was  Roman  conqueror,  dragging  in  trimnph,  a  nation  of 
slaves  behind  his  chariot,  more  proud,  than  was  Monsieur  Godet, 
when  he  once  more  made  his  appearance  in  the  widow's  Cafe,  fol- 
lowed by  the  two  strangers.  He  made  a  sign  to  the  inquisitives  to 
restrain  their  curiosity,  and  withdrew  with  his  prey  into  a  comer  of 
the  Cafe.  Godet  took  good  care  not  to  inform  the  young  men  of 
the  Colonel's  name  at  once,  and  in  spite  of  their  impatience,  they 
were  obliged  to  imdergo  the  infliction  of  all  the  absurd  stories  that 
had  been  fabricated  by  the  president  of  the  Cafd  idlers. 

Had  it  not  been  for  the  clearness  and  precision  of  the  facts  which 
this  merciless  Paul  Pry  had  already  revealed,  Graston  would  not  have 
believed  a  single  word  he  said  ;  he  was,  however,  compelled  to  hear 
the  whole  story  of  the  charge  of  dust  shot  ;  the  carriage,  which  was 
such  a  magnificent  turn  out  ;  the  Colonel's  uniform,  and  the  crown- 
ing iniquity  of  his  sacrilegious  expeditions  to  the  cemetery  of  P^re 
la  Chaise. 

Disengaged  from  all  this  nonsense,  the  Colonel's  mode  of  living 
appeared,  nevertheless,  an  extraordinary  one  to  the  two  strangers. 

"  Now  then,  sir,"  said  Gaston,  "  I  have  the  honour  to  ask  you,  for 
the  twentieth  time,  to  be  good  enough  to  inform  me  where  the  resi- 
dence of  this  man  is  situated.  All  the  details  you  have  given  us 
are,  no  doubt,  vastly  interesting  ;  but  once  for  all,  the  Colonel's 
address  is  what  I  ask  you  for." 

Follow  me,  gentlemen,"  replied  Godet,  suddenly  rising,  with  an 
imposing  air. 

He  opened  the  Cafb  door,  and  with  his  finger  pointed  out  to 
Graston,  the  little  door  of  the  kdtel  IXOrhesson, 

"  There,  sir  ;  that's  the  Vampire's  house  opposite  ;  the  door  with 
the  wicket." 

Ghiston  rushed  towards  the  door,  without  saying  a  word. 

Monsieur  Godet  re-closed  the  CafS  door,  and  rubbing  his  hands 
with  a  kind  of  diabolical  joy,  exclaimed — 

^  The  plot  thickens,  gentlemen,  the  plot  thickens  ;  and  now  let 
us  hurry  back  to  our  peep-holes." 

The  Caf6  idlers,  accordingly  placed  themselves  once  more  at  their 
posts  of  observation. 

Gaston  rang  the  bell  violently,  and  the  Colonel's  old  servant 
showed  himself,  not  at  the  door,  but  at  the  wicket. 
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The  two  young  men  made,  to  all  appeaianoe,  the  moet  strenuous 
efforts  to  obtain  admittance  ;  thej  seemed  even  to  employ  menaces 
as  well  as  entreaties  ;  but  all  was  a  waste  of  breath.  Gaston  was 
obliged  to  content  himself  with  pushing,  through  the  wicket,  his 
card,  upon  which  he  had  hastily  scribbled  a  few  words  with 
a  pencil 

Perceiving  that  the  conversation  over  the  way  was  rather  a  warm 
one,  Monsieur  Godet  slightly  opened  the  door  of  the  Cafig,  and  dis- 
tinctly heard  Graston  exclaim,  in  an  angry  voice — 

"  At  nine  o'clock  to-morrow  morning  ;  and  I  hope,  then,  there 
will  be  no  shuffling  excuses." 

The  two  young  men  then  departed  with  such  hasty  steps,  that 
they  were  soon  out  of  sight. 

0 

CHAPTER  IV. 

THE  BENDEEVOUB.. 

Next  morning,  at  nine  o'clock,  Gaston's  carriage  drew  op  before  the 
h6tel  D'Orbesson.    The  footman  rang  the  bell  ;  the  little  door  was 
opened,  and  the  old  servant  made  his  appearance. 
"  Is  Colonel  Ulric  at  home  V  said  Gaston. 

The  servant  bowed  without  speaking  and  led  the  way  before  the 
two  young  men. 

You  could  conceive  nothing  more  melancholy  and  desolate  than 
the  interior  of  that  vast  mansion.  Several  large  flag-stones,  the 
remains,  no  doubt,  of  some  long  destroyed  building,  were  lying  here 
and  there,  half  concealed  by  the  grass  which  had  taken  possession 
of  the  yard  ;  they  were  like  tomb-stones  in  a  forsaken  cemetery. 

All  the  windows  were  closed  outside,  and  the  spacious  vaulted 
stair-case  re-echoed  lugubriously,  the  creaking  of  the  glass  hall  door, 
on  its  rusty  hinges. 

The  Colonel's  apartments  were  on  the  ground  floor. 

The  servant  conducted  the  two  yoimg  men  into  an  immense,  but 
scarcely  furnished  drawing  room,  whose  lofty  windows  with  small 
panes,  and  without  curtains,  looked  into  a  garden  enclosed  by  lofty 
walls,  and  as  melancholy  as  the  garden  of  a  cloister. 

The  servant  disappeared,  after  having  announced  to  the  visiters 
that  the  Colonel  would  be  with  them  immediately. 

It  was  a  gloomy,  overcast  day,  and  the  vrind  sighed  mournfully 
through  the  badly  closed  doors.  Everything  in  that  mansion  be- 
trayed, not  poverty  or  neglect  ;  but  the  most  profound  indifference 
to  the  common  comforts  of  life. 

Alfred  and  Graston  exchanged  looks  for  some  time  in  silence.  At 
last  the  former  observed,  shivering  with  cold  as  he  did  so — 

Ever  since  we  came  in  here,  I  feel  as  if  I  had  a  cape  of  ioed  lead 
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on  my  shoulders.  Not  a  spark  of  fire  to  be  seen  ;  the  man  must 
be  a  thorough  bred  Spartan.** 

Who  can  this  man  be  T  said  Gaston,  talking  to  himself. 
She  is  the  only  one  who  could  have  informed  you  ;  but  she 
went  away  last  night." 

^  Yes,  last  night  ;**  replied  Gaston. 

"  Ulric  !"  continued  Alfred  "  Ulric  ;  that  sounds  like  a  Russian, 
Prussian,  or  Grerman  name.  I  went  yesterday  to  the  Union  club, 
and  questioned  several  members  of  the  corps  diplomatique,  such 
as  secretaries  of  legation,  attache  to  the  various  embassies,  et  cetera, 
ft  cetera  ;  but  none  of  them  knew  such  a  man  as  Colonel  Ulric. 
Our  only  remaining  chance  of  getting  any  information  would  be 
from  the  Russian  Ambassador ;  but  I  was  unable  to  meet 
with  him.* 

"  After  all,  what  does  it  signify  V  observed  G^ton.  This  man 
is  in  possession  of  my  secret  ;  she  has,  doubtless,  sacrificed  me  to 
him  ;  it  is  a  black  piece  of  treachery  ;  I  will  either  kill,  or  be  killed 
by  him." 

"  Grently,  my  good  fellow  ;  perhaps  that  fool  gave  us  incorrect  in- 
formation yesterday.  Certadnly,  there  is  eveiy  appearance  of  her 
having  brought  the  casket  here  herself  ;  but  you  must  observe  that 
she  did  not  come  in,  but  that  it  was  Madame  Blondeau  who  deli- 
vered it  to  the  servant  ;  in  short,  Graston,  I  leave  it  to  your  own 
good  sense  ;  you  are  too  much  a  man  of  the  world,  and  too  well 
used  to  these  sort  of  affairs,  to  act  like  a  child  ;  the  matter  is,  un- 
questionably, of  importance,  and  our  best  plan  will  be,  to  be  guided 
by  circumstances  as  they  arise." 

"  What  irritates  me  most,"  exclaimed  Gaston,  \s  that  woman's 
inconceivable  falsity  !  I  esteemed  her  as  incapable,  I  do  not  say  of 
a  lie,  but  even  of  the  slightest  dissimulation,  and  yet  it  is  to  this  man, 
whose  name  even  she  never  pronounced  in  my  presence,  it  is  to  him 
that  she  has  confided.  By  heavens,  there  is  some  odious  mystery 
here  which  I  am  impatient  to  fathom." 

All  that  goasipping  fellow  told  us  yesterday  about  the  Colonel's 
mode  of  life  is  strange  enough,**  said  Alfred,  and  we  may  at  all 
events  conjecture  from  it  that  he  is  a  most  extraordinary  being.  The 
aspect  of  ruin  too,  which  eveiything  wears  here,  does  not  prophesy 
a  particularly  charming  disposition  in  the  owner,  and  without  my 
sympathy  for  your  anxieties,  I  should  be  delighted  at  an  interview 
with  Robin  of  the  Woods,  or  the  Vampire,  as  those  good  people  call 
him  ;  but  this  cold  is  perfectly  intolerable,  and  if  the  devil  is  really 
the  master  of  this  house,  he  ought  at  least  to  allow  a  little  of  his 
superfluous  heat  to  be  reflected  here,  out  of  consideration  for  his 
visiters.** 

At  that  instant  a  door  was  thrown  open  by  the  servant,  and  the 
Colonel  entered  the  room.  He  was  a  tall,  plainly  dressed  man,  ap- 
parently about  thirty-aix  years  of  age,  although  his  dark  hair  was 
already  tinged  with  grey  about  the  temples.    His  complexion  was 
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swarthy  in  the  extreme,  and  the  deep  furrow  which  divided  his 
black,  straight,  and  strongly  marked  eyebrows,  gave  a  stem  and 
haughty  expression  to  his  features,  which,  howeyer,  were  regularly 
formed,  and  might,  perhaps,  in  times  long  gone  by,  hare  been  capa- 
ble of  expressing  the  softer  feelings  of  our  natiure.  He  east  his  eyes 
upon  Gaston's  card,  which  he  held  in  his  hand,  and  addressing  both 
the  young  men  at  once,  he  said,  in  a  firm,  distinct  Toice,  in  which 
no  foreign  accent  was  perceptible — 
Count  Gaston  de  SenneviUe  T 

"  That  is  my  name,  sir,**  answered  Gaston,  who,  at  the  same  time, 
introduced  his  friend  as  the  Marquis  de  Baudricourt. 

The  Colonel,  for  the  second  time,  slightly  inclined  his  head,  and 
then  crossing  his  hands  behind  his  back,  and  looking  CTaston  fall  in 
the  face,  he  stood  waiting  for  the  Count  to  expiu::i  the  object  of 
his  visit 

Graston  was  embarrassed  for  a  moment,  in  s^'Le  of  his  natural 
assurance  and  his  familiarity  with  the  world. 

Not  one  of  the  Coloners  harsh  and  swarthy  features  moved  ;  you 
might  have  supposed  he  wore  a  mask  of  brass,  and  his  large,  grey 
eyes  had  a  certain  clear,  fixed,  penetrating  look,  which,  after  some 


There  are  some  kinds  of  silence  which  it  is  very  difficult  to  inter- 
rupt. Whether  Alfred  was  waiting  for  Gaston  to  speak,  or  Gaston 
was  waiting  for  the  Colonel,  all  three  remained  mute  for  several 
minutes. 

It  was  then  that  Gaston,  for  the  first  time,  felt  the  difficulty  of 
explauaing  the  object  of  his  visit,  without  disgracing  the  woman  of 
whose  conduct  he  fancied  he  had  just  reason  to  complain,  and  thus, 
as  often  occurs,  at  the  moment  when  the  explanation  for  which  he 
was  so  anxious,  was  imminent,  the  Count  was  assailed  by  a  thou- 
sand different  reflections,  which  should  have  suggested  theniselves 
to  his  mind  before  his  vbit  to  the  Colonel  He  actually  coloured 
with  embarrassment,  vexation  and  anger,  and  Alfred,  desirous  of 
bringing  this  disagreeable  scene  to  an  end,  said  to  the  Colonel — 

"  Of  course,  sir,  you  know  the  object  of  our  present  visit  T 

"  I  do  not,  sir,"  was  Ulric's  reply. 
We  have  come,  sir,**  exclaimed  Gaston,  "  about  a  casket,  which 
is  my  property,  and  which  was  given  to  you  yesterday,  by  a  woman, 
with  whom  you,  no  doubt,  are  acquiunted,  as  she  was  only  the  emis- 
sary of  another  female,  who  cannot  be  unknown  to  you.** 

"  I  do  not  know  what  you  mean,  sir,**  answered  the  Colonel. 

"  Sir  !**  said  Gaston,  impetuously. 
Sir  !**  replied  the  Colonel,  without  raising  his  voice. 

There  was  another  pause,  and  Gaston  bit  his  lips  with  vexation. 
Alfred,  however,  said  with  great  sang  /raid — 

**  It  is  of  the  utmost  importance  to  Monsieur  de  SenneviUe,  to 
find  out  whether  a  certain  casket,  which  is  his  property,  and  which 
contains  some  papers  of  importance,  was^  or  was  not,  delivered  to 
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jou  yesterday  afternoon  ?  If  you  will  be  kind  enough  air^  to  give 
him  your  word  of  honour,  that  the  casket  in  question  has  not  been, 
or  is  not  now  in  your  possession,  Monsieur  de  Senneyille  will  declare 
himself  perfectly  satisfied.** 

*'  I  will  not  declare  myself  satisfied,  unless — began  Gfaston,  ^hen 
the  Marquis  interrupted  him,  by  saying — 

My  good  fellow,  as  you  have  selected  me  for  your  adviser,  pray 
allow  me  to  come  to  an  explanation  with  this  gentleman." 

"  That  explanation,  gentlemen,  will  be  a  very  simple  one,"  replied 
the  Colonel,  who  took  a  step  or  two  towards  the  door,  as  if  to  show 
that  any  further  questioning  would  be  perfectly  useless.  "  I  have 
no  answer  to  give.** 

''So,  sir,"  exclaimed  Gaston,  you  decline  giving  your  word 
that—" 

I  refuse,  sir,**  said  the  Colonel,  who  took  another  step  towards 
the  door,  "  to  answer  those  questions  which  I  cannot  allow  to  be 
either  necessary  or  proper.** 

"  Pray,  sir,**  said  Alfred,  whose  patience  was  nearly  worn  out, 
"  does  that  movement  of  yours  towards  the  door  imply  that  this 
conversation  has  lasted  too  long  T 

''  Too  long,  perhaps ;  but  certainly,  long  enough,**  replied  the 
Colonel,  putting  his  hand  on  the  lock  of  the  door.  "  I  have  nothing 
to  say,  or  to  hear." 

"  And  I,  sir,"  exclaimed  Gaston,  "  declare  to  you  that  I  will  not 
leave  your  house  till  you  have  answered  my  question ;  is  that  casket 
here,  or  is  it  not  ?" 

"  One  word,  sir,  I  entreaty"  said  Alfred,  who  appeared  desirous 
of  exhausting  the  whole  arsenal  of  peaceful  expedients.  ''  You,  sir, 
are  a  man  of  the  world,  and  we  as  men  of  the  world,  have  had  re- 
course to  you  ;  this  resolution  was  taken  by  us^  after  well  grounded 
information  had  reached  us — ^information  which  made  it  certain 
that  the  casket  in  question  was  delivered,  if  not  to  you,  sir,  at  least 
to  one  of  your  servants.  K  this  circumstance  has  not  come  to  your 
knowledge,  be  good  enough  to  question  your  servant." 
It  would  be  useless  to  do  so,  sir,  said  the  Colonel." 

"  Then  by  Heavens,"  exclaimed  Gbston,  stamping  vrith  fury, 
*'  we  must — 

Stop,  Gaston  ;  one  word  more,"  said  Alfred,  and  then  he 
added — 

"  As  you  decline,  sir,  this  mode  of  clearing  up  the  business,  you 
take  the  whole  responsibility  of  the  matter  upon  yourself.  Once 
more  for  the  last  time,  we  appeal  to  your  honour  to  vouchsafe  us  a 
positive  answer.  Monsieur  de  Senneville  would  be  sorry  to  exceed 
the  limits  of  moderation,  and  you,  sir,  are  of  too  high  a  station  in 
society  to  receive  with  incivility  a  question  that  is  put  to  you  with 
politeness." 

"  I  have  already  had  the  honour,  gentlemen,  of  telling  you  twice 
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tliai  I  baye  no  answer  to  give  on  the  sabject^**  replied  the  Colonel, 
as  calmly  and  coldly  as  erer. 

Alfred  and  Gaston  exchanged  a  look  of  indignation 

"  It  is  evident,**  said  the  Marquis,  that  we  cannot  force  you  into 
an  explanation,  but — ** 

"  It  is  useless,  sir,*'  interrupted  Gaston  with  firmness,  "  to  pro- 
tract this  interriew  any  further  ;  your  refusal  to  answer  is  a  con- 
fession that  you  are  in  possession  of  the  casket  ;  I  haye  reasons  for 
looking  upon  that  possession  of  yours,  as  an  insidt  to  me,  and  for 
that  iiunilt^  therefore,  I  require  satisfaction  from  you.** 

"  Very  well,  air,**  replied  the  Colonel,  opening  the  door  of  the 
drawing-room. 

This  gentleman,*'  continued  Gaston,  pointing  to  the  Marqtiis, 

wiU  be  kind  enough  to  come  in  the  course  of  the  day,  in  order  to 
settle  matters  with  your  seconds.** 

*^  That  wiU  not  be  required,  sir,**  said  the  Colonel  ;  ^  we  can  this 
minute  decide  upon  time,  place,  and  arms." 

"  Very  well,  sir,**  replied  Gaston ;  ten  o*clock  to-morrow 
morning.** 

"  Ten  o'clock,**  repeated  the  Colonel 

"  Near  the  pheasant  preserve,  in  the  bois  de  VineennesJ* 

"  In  the  boU  de  Vincennes,^  repeated  the  Colonel 
As  for  arms,  sir,**  continued  Gaston,  "  be  kind  enough  to  name 
your  own." 

"  I  have  no  choice,  sir.** 

"  Swords,  then,  sir.** 
Swords  be  it,**  replied  the  Colonel,  shutting  the  door  after 
the  two  young  men,  without  the  slightest  emotion  of  featiu^ 
or  voice. 

The  old  servant  conducted  the  two  young  men  out,  and  the 
HStel  lyOrbeuon  returned  to  its  silence  and  solitude. 

The  inquisitives  of  the  Caf<6  Lebceuf,  who  had  been  on  the 
look-out  all  the  morning,  had  seen  the  two  young  men  enter 
the  house. 

When  they  came  out,  and  were  about  to  get  into  their  carriage, 
Monsieur  Godet,  goaded  on  by  his  insatiable  curiosity,  opened  the 
Caf(^  door,  went  up,  without  his  hat,  to  Gaston,  and  said  to  him, 
with  a  mixture  of  mystery  and  familiarity — 

"  Well,  yoimg  man,  did  we  get  on  pretty  well  ?  As  you  have  ma- 
naged to  penetrate  into  the  Vampire's  den,  you  might  as  well  give 
us  a  description  of  its  inteilbr.  Did  he  give  you  back  the  pretty 
lady's  casket  ?    I  hope  you  snubbed  the  old  fellow  nicely.** 

Alfred  and  Graston  got  into  the  carriage  without  answering 
Monsieur  Gt>det*s  questions  ;  the  footman  shut  the  door,  cried  out, 

Home,**  to  the  coachman,  and  the  inquisitive  was  left  alone  with 
his  disappointment. 

"  Impertinent  coxcomb  T  exclaimed  Monsieur  Grodet ;    he  was  a 
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deTiIiah  deal  more  polite  yesterday,  when  he  was  trying  to  get  at 
my  secret  Never  mind,  they  both  looked  pale  and  irritated,  and 
that  is,  at  all  events,  something  gained." 

Monsieur  Godet^  on  his  return  to  the  Caf6,  was  overwhelmed 
with  questions,  to  which  he  replied,  with  an  air  of  importance — 

^  The  gentlemen  only  had  time  to  give  me  a  few  details,  and  to 
thank  me  for  my  politeness.    All  will  be  cleared  up  to-morrow." 

This  excuse,  which  happened  to  be  the  truth,  was  perfectly  well 
received  by  the  frequenters  of  the  Cafe,  and  they  looked  forward 
with  impatience  to  the  morrow. 

Effectually,  that  day  was,  indeed,  a  great  one  for  the  inquisitivea 
of  the  Ca£S  LeboBuf. 

At  eight  o'clock  in  the  morning,  the  ColoneFs  servant  went  out 
by  himself,  and  returned  about  an  hour  afterwards,  with  two  in- 
&ntry  soldiers  in  a  hackney  coach. 

^  Halloo  l"  exclaimed  Monsieur  Grodet,  who  was  already  at  his 
poet,  he  has  been  to  fetch  the  guard,  to  protect  his  master,  I  sup- 
pose, against  the  two  young  men.  The  Vampire,  it  seems,  is  not 
a  Comr  de  Lion,'* 

"  If  it  were  the  guard,"  observed  one  of  the  others,  "  the  soldiers 
would  have  their  guns  and  cartridge  boxes  ;  but  you  see  they  have 
only  got  their  swords." 

That  is  true  enough  \  but  what  the  deuce  are  the  soldiers 
wanted  for,  if  it  is  not  to  defend  the  Vampire  T 

The  discussion  had  arrived  at  this  point,  when  the  door  of  the 
H^l  IfOrhewm  was  opened,  and  the  Colonel,  who  was  wrapped 
np  in  a  large  cloak,  came  out  and  got  into  the  hackney  coach  with 
the  two  soldiers. 

When  the  carriage  was  gone,  the  old  servant,  instead  of  imme- 
diately re-entering  the  house,  as  was  his  wont,  stopped  for  a  few 
momentfl  on  the  threshold  of  the  door,  and  gave  an  uneasy  look  in 
the  direction  which  the  carriage  had  taken ;  he  then  withdrew  after 
having  closed  the  door  with  a  bang. 

All  these  various  movements  did  not  escape  the  spies  of  the  Caf<$ 
Leboeuf,  and  they  were  sorely  puzzled  at  the  Colonel's  proceedings^ 
Where  the  deuce  could  he  be  going  to,  with  those  two  soldiers  ? 

The  widow  observed  that  she  had  fimcied  she  saw  a  sword-sheath 
sticking  out  from  under  the  ColoneFs  cloak,  but  she  coidd  not  be 
certain  of  the  fact. 

A  sword  !"  exclaimed  Monsieur  Godet>  rubbing  his  hands  with 
pleasure ;  capital  !  I  have  no  doubt  you  are  right,  and  perhaps 
there  is  a  duel  in  the  wind  with  those  two  coxcombs  whom  we  saw 
yeeterday.  Upon  my  word,  it  is  becoming  quite  amusing,  and  we 
shall  have  our  money's  worth  after  all,  hurrah  !" 

*^  If  there  should  be  a  duel  !"  exclaimed  the  revengeful  widow 

I  would  give  something  myself  that  the  great  puppy  who  made 
such  a  fuss  about  a  miserable  spider,  should  be  laid  up  with  a  good 
wound  of  some  sort  or  other." 
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And  I,  too,  mj  dear  Madame  LeUxsuf,  who  have  not  much  to 
thank  thoee  two  coxcombs  for,  in  the  way  of  politeness  and  gra- 
titude, join  with  you  in  wishing  that  thej  may  meet  with  some- 
thing particularly  disagreeable.  But  if  a  duel  were  in  hand,  there 
would  be  seconds  required.** 

"  Well— those  two  soldiers  T 
Nonsense,  my  dear  Madame  Leboeuf ;  the  Vampire  is  a  Colonel, 
and  he  would  never  condescend  to  take  a  couple  of  common  soldiers 
for  seconds.  It  would  be  an  infringement  of  aU  military  discipline. 
Halloo  1  what  the  deuce  is  that  servant  about  again  at  the  threshold 
of  the  door  T  added  Monsieur  Gbdet,  looking  through  the  window  ; 
that  is  the  third  time  since  his  master  went  away,  that  he  has 
stuck  himself  there,  as  upright  as  a  milestone.  There  is  something 
unnatural  about  all  this ;  he  looks  veiy  uneasy  ;  I  have  half  a  mind 
to  go  and  ask  him  some  questions." 

^  You  could  not  do  so  at  a  worse  time.  Monsieur  Godet,"  remon- 
strated the  widow.  Don*t  go  and  expose  yourself  to  the  brutal 
insults  of  that  old  wretck" 

"  Hush  !  hush  !**  exclaimed  GMet,  clapping  his  nose  close  to  the 
window  again  ;  *^  I  hear  the  noise  of  a  carriage.** 

ElfectuflJly  it  was  the  carriage,  bringing  back  the  Colonel  and 
the  two  soldiers. 

Colonel  Ulric  jumped  actively  out  of  the  carriage,  said  a  few 
words  to  the  two  soldiers,  shook  hands  with  them,  and  dismissed 
them. 

Madame  Leboeuf  declared  afterwards,  that  she  had  seen  the  old 
servant  drop  a  tear  while  he  was  closing  the  little  gate  after  his 
master. 

Unfortunately  for  the  idlers  of  the  Caf^  Leboeuf  these  two  days, 
which  had  been  so  fruitful  in  events  of  various  kinds,  were  suc- 
ceeded by  weeks  of  the  most  uninteresting  monotony. 

Neither  letter,  casket,  or  carriage  appeared  again  ;  the  basket 
of  provisions  was  brought  every  morning  as  usual,  and  that 
was  alL 

They  repeated  the  experiment  of  the  ashes  in  the  alley,  and 
found  that  the  Vampire  still  continued  his  nightly  expeditions,  and 
Monsieur  Godet,  though  no  longer  ambitious  of  bearing  a  share  in 
them,  had  no  doubt  that  their  object  was  still  the  cemetery  of 
P^re  la  Chaise. 

The  only  event  which  re-awakened,  for  an  instant,  the  curiosity 
of  the  idlers,  was,  the  appearance  of  the  old  woman,  who  had 
brought  the  casket  About  two  months  after  the  ColoneFs  duel, 
this  woman  came  again  to  the  H6tel  d!  Orhtuon^  and  delivered 
a  parcel,  of  tolerable  bulk,  to  the  servant 

After  that  she  was  seen  no  more. 

We  will  now,  therefore,  relate  this  last  visit  paid  by  Madame 
Blondeau,  to  Colonel  Ulric. 


CHAPTER  V. 


OOLONEL  ULRIC. 

Madame  Blondeau  was  introduced  by  the  old  aeryant  into  the  great 
drawing-room,  where  the  Colonel  had  received  Gaston  and  Alfred, 
two  months  before.  We  may  add  that  Stok  (the  ancient  domestic 
was  thus  named)  had  lost  Ids  former,  forbidding  expression  of 
countenance. 

**  How  is  the  Colonel,  Monsieur  Stok  1" 

Still  the  same,  Madame  Blondeau  ;  an  iron  body,  but  a  feeble 
head — sometimes  my  poor  master  spends  whole  days  in  weeping  like 
a  child — to  think  that  he,  of  all  men,  should  weep  ! — ^had  any  one 
told  me  this  a  year  ago,  I  shoidd  not  have  believed  it — and  Chen 
scarcely  a  night  passes — ^ 
Here  Stok  paused  with  a  sigh. 

Good  God  !  What,  still  at  the  cemetery  exclaimed  Madame 
BlondeaiL 

"  Yes,  Madame,  always  there — it  is  enough  to  break  one's 
heart." 

And  how  does  he  spend  the  rest  of  his  time,  Monsieur  Stok  T 
^  In  giving  himself  up  to  the  deepest  and  gloomiest  reveries,  or 
in  walking  up  and  down  the  little  paved  room  which  he  inhabits, 
and  which  is  a  hundred  times  more  cold  and  damp  than  all  the 
rest,  for  it  used  to  be  a  bath  room.  Well,  my  master  appears  to 
hare  chosen  that  veiy  room  precisely  on  account  of  its  being  the 
worst  in  the  mansion.  I  will  tell  you  what  it  is,  Madame  Blondeau ; 
there  is  one  little  circumstance,  which,  childish  as  it  is  in  appearance, 
brings,  nevertheless,  the  tears  into  my  eyes  whenever  I  see  it." 

What  is  that,  Monsieur  Stok  T 

Why,  during  the  six  months  that  we  have  inhabited  this 
mansion,  my  master,  by  constantly  walking  in  t]^  little  room,  from 
the  door  to  the  window,  and  the  window  to  the  door,  has  so  worn 
the  pavement  of  the  floor,  that  you  may  actually  see  the  indenta- 
tions in  it  which  his  footsteps  have  made." 

"  Horrible,  indeed  !  Merciful  God,  what  an  existence  !" 

^  Alas  !  Madame  Blondeau,  you  would  say  that  his  mind  is  so 
thoroughly  concentrated  upon  one  idea,  that  everything  else,  even 
cold  and  hunger,  find  him  insensible.  He  would  not  remember  to 
eat,  were  I  not  to  remind  him  of  meal  times.  Even  during  the 
severe  frosts  we  have  had  this  winter,  he  would  not  have  a  fire 
lighted,  which  is  a  whim  of  his  that  I  cannot  understand.  Moreover, 
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Madame  Blondeau,  I  will  tell  jou  something  that  will  surprise  joa 
Every  day,  for  the  last  thirty  years,  my  master  has  always  permitted 
me,  in  accordance  with  an  old  custom  we  have  in  Hungaiy,  to  kiss 
his  hand  when  I  leave  his  presence,  which,  according  to  our  ideas, 
is  a  mark  of  attachment  and  respect.  Well,  would  you  believe  it, 
in  spite  of  the  severe  cold,  his  poor  hand  is  always  diy  and  hot,  as 
if  he  was  suffering  under  a  high  fever.  And  yet  no  change  takes 
place  in  him,  which  I  can  easily  conceive,  as  his  constitution 
is  such  a  powerful  one.  Some  twelve  years  ago,  in  our  campaigns 
against  the  Turks>  I  have  seen  him  remain  on  horseback  for  twenfy 
and  thirty  hours  together  without  eating,  and  merely  take  now  and 
then  a  little  snow  from  his  horse*s  mane,  to  quench  his  thirst  with, 
nor  did  I  ever  hear  him  utter  a  complaint  When  wounded  he 
would  smile  as  I  hastened  up  to  him,  and  a  smile  so  gentle  and 
sweet,  that  it  comforted  me  in  spite  of  my  fears.  Alas  !  I  have  not 
seen  that  smile  on  his  lips  for  a  year.  He  sees  nobody,  and  pays  no 
visits.  Once,  only,  he  went  to  the  Russian  Embassy  to  receive  an 
order  from  his  Majesty  the  Emperor.  Ah  1  Madame  Blondeau,  it 
was  quite  a  treat  for  me  to  see  him  put  on  his  uniform  ;  he  looked 
so  hajidsome  in  it,  and  it  brought  so  many,  many  circumstances  to 
my  mind  !  I  was  quite  surprised  at  Ids  asking  for  his  uniform  ;  but 
he  told  me  he  was  going  to  the  Embassy,  to  receive  a  letter  of  the 
Emperor's,  and  I  could  understand  that  in  such  a  case,  he  considered 
that  costume  a  proper  mark  of  respect,  the  Emperor  was  always  so 
good  to  him,  and  the  Colonel  was  so  much  attached  to  Ids  Majesty  ! 
Since  that  day,  my  master  has  never  been  out,  except  for  that  duel" 

"  Ah  !  that  duel,  that  duel,  Monsieur  Stok,  when  I  think  that 
it  was  occasioned  by  that  unlucky  casket** 

I  cannot  say,  my  good  Madame,  that  the  duel  itself  gave  me 
much  uneasiness,  for  I  was  well  acquainted  with  my  master's  skill 
and  strength.  He  had  shewn  himself  superior  to  the  most  funous 
French  swordsmen,  who  had  visited  Russia,  and  yet,  in  spite  of 
myself,  I  kept  fidgetting  backwards  and  forwards  at  the  door,  and 
my  poor  old  heart  actually  leaped  with  joy,  when  I  saw  him  return 
with  the  two  soldiers,  whom  he  had  sent  me  to  fetch  for  seconds, 
from  ttie  barracks  close  by.  The  young  man  got  off  with  a  sword 
wound,  which  kept  him  in  bed  for  a  month.  The  evening  after  the 
duel,  my  master  said  something  which  much  surprised  me,  coming 
fi^m  him  ;  he  was  talking  to  himself,  as  he  often  does,  and  mut- 
tered in  a  low  voice — 

I  do  not  hate  that  man  ;  I  have  always  recoiled  at  the  sight  of 
blood,  except  in  war,  and  yet  I  beheld  his  with  a  savage  pleasure. 
I  was  about  to  spare  him  no  longer,  when,  suddenly,  the  voice  told 
me  not  to  take  his  Hfe,  and  I  obeyed." 

"  What  voice  did  he  mean,  Monsieur  Stok  T 
I  do  not  know.  Madame  Blondeau  ;  sometimes  he  stops  in  his 
walks,  and  appears  to  be  listening,  then  he  presses  his  two  hands  to 
his  forehead,  and  begins  to  walk  again." 

«  Poor  Colonel !" 
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"  Bttt  how  selfish  I  am/'  said  Stok,  I  talk  to  you  of  nothing  but 
my  master.    How  is  the  Viscountess  V 

"  She  is  still  in  Touraine,  and  still  suffers  greatly." 
Ah  !  Madame  Blondeau,  what  changes  and  misfortunes  we  have 
witnessed  during  the  six  years  of  our  acquaintance  !" 

"  May  God  grant,  Monsieur  Stok,  that  they  may  be  ended  as 
regards  my  mistress  ;  I  dare  not  utter  the  same  prayer  for  your 
master^  alUiough  it  is  said  that  every  sorrow  has  an  end  at  last.** 

Not  such  sorrows  as  his,  Madame  Blondeau — not  such  sorrows 
as  his,**  replied  Stok  with  a  mekncholy  shake  of  the  head. 

Con  I  not  yet  see  the  Colonel  ?  I  am  desirous  of  giving  this 
parcel  into  his  hands,  and  of  returning  to-night  by  the  Diligence 
to  Tours.    I  am  in  a  hurry  to  get  back  to  my  mistress.*' 

^  My  master  has  not  yet  rung  for  me/'  answered  Stok  ;  and  he 
added  with  a  tone  of  entreaty — "  a  few  minutes  sooner  or  later  will 
make  no  difference  to  you,  and  if  you  did  but  know  what  a  few 
minutes'  sleep  are  to  my  master,  and  what  good  they  do  him — he 
gets  so  little  rest  I    This  morning  again,  he  came  home  very  late.*' 

^  What  an  existence  !"  said  Madame  Blondeau,  with  a  sigh. 

"  I  should  never  complain,"  continued  Stok,  "  if  I  had  only  my 
master  to  think  about ;  but  you  cannot  imagine  how  I  am  bothered 
by  half  a  dozen  old  fools  who  are  playing  the  spy  upon  us  all  day. 
"Diere  is  not  a  trick  which  they  have  left  unemployed  to  get  in 
here,  and  they  are  constantly  perched,  like  so  many  crows,  upon 
diairsy  in  the  Caf§  opposite,  in  order  to  watch  what  is  going  on  in 
our  house." 

1  have  no  doubt^"  said  Madame  Blondeau,  "  that  it  was  them 
I  saw  just  now  all  on  the  qui  mve,  when  I  knocked  at  your  gate." 

*'  Assuredly  it  was  ;  and  yet  I  gave  a  pretty  sharp  lesson  to  one 
of  them,  but  all  is  of  no  avsdL" 

At  this  moment  a  bell  was  rung. 

"  My  master  wants  me,"  said  Stok,  "  have  the  goodness  to  wait 
a  minute,  Madame  Blondeau,  and  I  will  annoimce  your  visit  to  the 
Colonel" 

In  about  a  quarter  of  an  hour,  Madame  Blondeau  was  admitted 
into  the  Colonel's  room.  He  was  standing  up,  and  dressed  in  a 
long,  dark  coloured,  Turkish  pelisse.  The  low  window,  through 
which  you  perceived  a  double  row  of  chesnut  trees,  with  black  and 
bare  trunks,  gave  but  a  dubious  light  to  the  apartment. 

The  species  of  painful  contraction  which  usually  gave  a  hatsh — 
one  might  almost  call  it  a  petrified— expression  to  the  Colonel's 
countenance,  appeared  to  relax  a  little  when  le  beheld  Madame 
Blondeau,  and  his  features  gradually  unbent  themselves. 

How  is  Matilda  /"  he  enquired  in  a  gentle  tone,  and  with  nn 
expression  of  great  kindness. 

"  Alas  I  sir,"  was  Madame  Blondeau's  faltering  reply  ;  "  my 
Liuiy  is  still  in  great  affliction."    And  the   poor  old  woman's 
eyes  were  filled  with  tears.    "  Forgive  me,  sir,"  she  continued, 
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^'but  I  can  never  hear  that  name  pronounced,  without  mj  feelings 
being  overcome." 

"  I  call  her  thus  before  you,  by  the  name  of  her  youth,  because 
you  brought  her  up,  and  eJways  evinced  towards  her  the  affection 
of  a  mother." 

"  Ah  1  sir,  this  is  more  than  I  dascrve  ;  I  am  only  a  servant.** 

"  In  saying  so,  you  do  justice  neither  to  yourself  nor  to  her.  I 
am  aware  of  your  conduct,  and  am  also  aware  that  Matilda  appre- 
ciates it  as  she  ought.  You  are,  indeed,  an  excellent  and  invaluable 
woman.    But  let  me  ask  your  business  ?** 

"  My  lady  requested  me  to  be  the  bearer  of  these  papers,  not 
liking  to  confide  them  to  the  risk  of  the  post  office.  And  she  par- 
ticularly desired  me  to  tell  you,  sir,  that  she  does  not  require  an 
answer  from  you.  My  lady  told  me  you  are  to  read  them  when  you 
choose.    She  knows  

"  Be  it  so,**  gently  interrupted  the  Colonel,  as  if  desirous  of 
banishing  some  painful  recollections  ;  and  he  placed  the  packet 
upon  the  table. 

And  the  casket  T*  was  his  next  question. 

^  My  lady  desired  that  I  would  request  you  to  continue  keep- 
ing it** 

It  was  easy  to  perceive  that  the  Colonel  was  in  a  deep  fit  of  ab- 
Benc«^  notwithstanding  the  very  cordial  nuumer  in  which  he  had 
received  Madame  Blondeau,  and  she  had  scarcely  answered  his 
question,  when  he  again  fell  into  one  of  his  deep  reveries.  With 
his  arms  folded  across  his  breast  and  his  head  han^ng  down,  he 
began  to  pace  up  and  down  the  room  with  slow  steps,  and  became 
totally  oblivious  of  Madame  Blondeau*8  presence,  and  the  poor 
woman,  who  did  not  dare  to  say  a  word,  soon  withdrew. 

«««««« 

The  packet  brought  to  the  Colonel,  by  Madame  Blondeau,  from 
Matilda,  besides  a  rather  bulky  manuscript  contained  the  following 
letter  : — 

Ch&teau  de  Maran,  April  15,  1838. 

"  I  know  not,  my  friend,  how  long  a  time  will  elapse  before  you 
have  the  courage  to  open  this  letter. 

I  knew  and  loved-— oh  !  fondly  loved — her  whom  you  are 
mourning.  I  know  your  heart,  your  disposition.  I  know  what  you 
was  to  her  ;  I  know  what  she  was  to  you  ;  how,  then,  can  I  ima- 
gine that  there  is  any  consolation  for  despair  like  yours. 

"  Ulric,  my  friend,  my  brother,  there  beats  not  in  this  dreary 
world  of  ours  a  heart  more  devoted  to  you  than  mine.  I  never 
possessed  a  friend  but  you,  and  you  know  too  well  what  bitter 
pangs  I  should  have  escaped,  had  I  been  more  docile  to  the  severe 
and  inflexible  voice  of  that  sacred  friendship.  But  I  will  not  talk 
of  myself ;  let  this  letter  be  devoted  to  you — ^to  jou,  whose  heart 
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is  such  a  great  and  noble  one — to  you,  who  realise  in  yourself  the 
ideal  of  human  goodness. 

"  You  suffer,  my  friend,  and  your  suffering  is  despair.  The 
dreary  abyss  before  you  grows  deeper  and  darker  as  you  sound  its 
gloom.  When  I  heard,  a  year  ago,  of  the  fearful  catastrophe,  I 
fell  on  my  knees,  and  prayed  for  her,  but  oh  I  I  prayed  more 
earnestly  for  you,  who  survived  her. 

"  Not  for  an  instant  did  I  think  of  writing  to,  or  seeing  you. 
There  are  wounds  of  the  spirit  which  the  very  uselessness  of  conso- 
lation serves  but  to  irritate  and  inflame. 

"  You  have  left  everything,  that  you  may  lead,  near  the  beloved 
remains  of  Emma„  a  life  as  cold  and  silent  as  the  tomb  which 
contains  them. 

''It  is  a  strange  and  sublime  thing,  my  friend,  to  mark  how 
noble  natures — noble,  alike,  in  coiu^e  and  heart,  are  gifted  with 
the  foresight  of  the  miseries  they  are  destined  to  experience. 

"  Three  years  ago,  Emma  said  to  you  in  jokoi  *  Ulric,  what  would 
become  of  you,  if  you  were  to  lose  me  V  and  I  fancy  I  can  hear  you 
even  now  answering  her  with  that  smile  which  none  possess  but 
you,  and  without  brushing  away  the  tears  which  filled  your  eyes — 
*  I  would  go  wherever  you  might  he,  I  would  live  in  solitude,  Corp- 
solation  could  never  reach  me.  Perhaps  I  should  7U)t  even  have  the 
courage  to  see  Matilda — Matildur—our  friend — our  sister.* 

"  Had  any  one  else  spoken  such  words,  they  would  have  seemed 
merely  melancholy  or  exaggerated  ;  but  spoken  by  you,  Ulric,  they 
bore  the  impression  of  a  desolating  truthfulness. 

"  Both  Emma  and  myself  burst  into  tears  as  terrified  as  if  the 
hand  of  Qod  himself  had,  at  that  instant,  torn  down  the  veil  which 
shut  out  futurity  from  our  sight 

^  And,  Ulric,  as  &ithfully  as  you  have  ever  observed  all  promises, 
have  you  kept  that  fearful  one. 

I  send  you  these  papers  with  complete  confidence,  and  with  no 
fear  of  being  troublesome.  You  will  read  this  letter  when  you  feel 
sufficient  courage  to  think  of  me — of  me,  who  was  her  constant 
companion. 

"  Nor  will  this  be  a  proof  that  your  despair  grows  less.  Alas  I 
no.  On  the  contrary,  you  will  seek  with  a  savage  joy  among  these 
pages,  those  which  speak  of  Enmia,  that  by  their  perusal,  you  may 
stir  up  a  firesh  agony  in  the  wounds  which  are  already  bleeding  so 
piteously. 

"  Perchance  it  will  be  long  before  you  read  this,  or  the  accom- 
panying papers — ^perchance  you  will  never  do  so.  If  so,  my  friend, 
recommend  these  papers,  as  well  as  the  casket  you  received 
two  months  ago,  to  Stok's  fidelity.  I  desire  that  all  may  be 
destroyed. 

"  If  you  peruse  the  manuscript  I  send  you,  you  will  know  why 
I  sent  you  the  casket. 
*'  Ubric,  I  shall  have  one  subject  of  eternal  remorse.    The  deposit 
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of  that  casket  might  have  heen  &tal  to  you — I  hare  heard  alL 
That  duel  1  Ah  !  Ood  is  my  witness  that  I  heliered  no  one  would 
know  those  papers  were  in  jour  hands. 

"  By  what  fetalitj  was  that  secret  discoTered  9  By  what  fiitality 
was  your  life,  and  that  of  another  person,  whom  I  must  no  longer 
blame,  exposed  to  peril  ?  This  is  a  mystery  which  I  shall,  doubtless, 
never  fi^thom. 

^  And  now,  my  friend,  one  word  about  myself. 

"  I  have  been  very  miserable  for  a  loi^  time,  and  especially  for 
the  last  year.  It  would  be  blasphemy  to  compare  my  sorrows  to 
yours,  and  yet  my  existence  has  been  a  burden  heavy  to  be  borne. 
When,  two  months  ago,  I  settled  in  this  retreat,  where  I  shall,  pro- 
bably, end  my  days,  the  remembrance  of  what  I  had  gone  through, 
occasioned  in  me  a  kind  of  painful  stupe&ction. 

I  so  much  needed  repose,  or  rather  forgetfulness  of  everything, 
and  of  the  whole  world,  that  the  distant  murmur  of  bygone  days 
was  odious  to  me. 

^  A  strange  reflection,  then,  occurred  to  my  mind.  One  soothes 
and  wears  out  one's  sorrows,  by  confiding  them  to  another.  Per- 
haps in  writing  this  history  of  my  life,  I  shall  get  rid  of  the  memories 
which  haunt  me — ^perhaps  this  silent  confession  will  bring  back 
repose  to  my  pillow. 

"  I  fancied,  also,  that  I  should  experience  a  species  of  bitter  joy, 
in  retracing  the  past,  in  choosing  among  the  withered  flowers  of 
life,  some  which  were  still  precious,  though  faded ;  in  casting  the 
others  to  the  breezes  of  oblivion,  and  finally,  in  giving  vent  at  last^ 
to  those  indignant  feelings  which  my  pride  had  hitherto  invariably 
suppressed. 

I  was  not,  my  friend,  deceived  in  this  expectation  ;  I  have 
found  relief  in  this  frank  and  honest  confession  of  my  whole  life- 
its  noble  actions — ^its  contemptible  errors — and  the  phantoms  which 
startled  my  imagination  have  vanished. 

In  casting  a  glance,  free  at  hist  from  prejudice,  upon  those  days 
which  are  no  more,  in  enumerating  the  tears  which  I  have  shed,  and 
in  coolly  analysing  their  origin,  I  have  found  sorrow  yield  to  dis- 
dain, and  a  gloomy,  melancholy  cakn  has  replaced  the  emotions 
which  once  agitated  me  so  cruelly.  I  have  recited  my  good  actions 
without  pride — ^my  errors  without  fisJse  humility ;  I  have  not  as- 
persed my  enemies  ;  I  have  not  flattered  my  friends  ;  I  have  set 
forth  the  conduct  of  both  towards  me  in  its  true  colours.  The  look 
I  have  thrown  back  upon  my  existence,  like  a  judge's,  has  been  a 
just  and  severe  one. 

"  In  my  thoughts  I  addressed  myself  to  you — to  our  friend — ^to 
our  sister. 

I  remembered  that  in  those  days  of  happiness,  often  and  often 
both  she  and  yourself  had  said  to  me,  "  MatUdu,  read  us  some  of 
the  pages  of  your  heart,^^  I  remembered,  too,  that  the  frankness 
with  which  I  did  so,  charmed  and  terrified  you  by  turns. 
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"  If,  my  friend,  70a  read  these  pages^  you  will  not  love  me  more ; 
but,  perhaps,  will  more  esteem  me. 

And  now,  my  end  is  accomplished  ;  though  there  is  a  void  in 
my  heart,  it  is  at  least  a  tranquil  one.  The  past  is  my  security  for 
the  future.  I  am  indebted  to  you  for  the  repose  which  I  enjoy  ; 
for  no  one  else  should  ever  have  receiyed  these  confidences— confi- 
dences which  have  soothed  sorrows,  alas  !  how  poignant. 

"  Adieu  my  friend,  adieu  my  brother,  and  remember  Matilda, 
when  you  read  in  these  pages  those  two  names,  which  shall  be 
always  as  sacredly  united  in  my  heart  as  they  have  been  in  this 
world — Ulrio — £mma, 

"  MATILDA." 


CHAPTER  VI. 

MADIVOISBLLB  DB  MABAN. 

Lbft  an  orphan  in  my  early  years,  I  spent, my  childhood  with  asr 
aunt.  Mademoiselle  de  Maran,  my  &.ther*s  sister. 

I  was  brought  up  by  Madame  Blondeau,  an  excellent  woman, 
who,  at  the  period  of  my  birth,  had  been  already  for  a  long  time 
in  the  service  of  my  mother. 

My  aunt  had  always  evinced  a  disinclination  to  matrimony  ;  she 
was  deformed  in  her  person,  but  a  most  extremely  witty  and 
satirical  woman. 

Notwithstanding  her  deformity,  her  ugliness,  and  her  excessive 
shortness  of  figure,  few  possessed  a  more  imposing,  or  rather  a  more 
haughty  expression  of  countenance,  than  Mademoiselle  de  Maran. 
She  did  not,  indeed,  inspire  that  respectful  deference  which  noble 
features  and  distinction,  or  afiable  condescension  of  manner  inva- 
riably command  ;  but  her  sight  occasioned  in  one  a  kind  of  terror 
and  distrust  of  one's  self. 

Mademoiselle  de  Maran  had  never  been  separated  from  my 
fi&ther  ;  towards  the  middle  of  the  revolution  she  had  emigrated  to 
England  with  him,  after  having  been  a  partaker  in  all  his  sorrows 
and  all  his  dangers. 

In  spite  of  all  the  misery  which  my  aunt  has  brought  upon  me, 
I  am  bound  to  own  that  she  had  a  tender  affection  for  her  brother  ; 
but  the  very  love  of  the  wicked  bears  the  fatal  stamp  of  their 
nature  ;  they  seem  to  attach  themselves  to  one  person,  in  order  to 
have  a  pretext  for  hating  a  hundred  others  ;  they  love  you,  in- 
deed, but  they  at  the  same  time  detest  those  who  have  a  right 
to  share  your  afiection,  or  who  exhibit  any  tokens  of  their  own 
towards  you. 

Of  this  nature  was  my  aunt's  love  for  my  father.  Moreover,  the 
pride  and  firmness  of  he^  disposition  established  a  complete  in- 
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fluence  over  him,  and  he  took  no  step  without  consulting  her. 
Her  advice  was  always  remarkable  for  foresight,  subtilty,  and  tact. 
Datesting  Napoleon  as  much  as  the  revolution  whence  he  sprung, 
intimately  acquainted  with  several  members  of  the  English  Cabinet, 
and  foreseeing  the  Ml  of  the  empire,  my  aunt  had  persuaded  my 
&ther,  about  the  year  1812,  to  reside  near  Hartwell,  and  to  become 
an  assiduous  courtier  to  Louis  the  Eighteenth.  Mademoiselle  de 
Maran  wva  in  the  constant  habit  of  seeing  the  King  herself,  and 
had  got  into  favour  by  her  lively  and  caustic  dispositioni  her  correct 
judgment,  and  the  freedom  of  her  conversation  ;  she  was  also  an 
admirable  Latin  scholar,  and  delighted  the  Prince  by  her  quotations, 
which  were  full  of  d  propos  and  flattery,  the  more  subtile  from 
being  concealed  by  the  exterior  of  a  coarseness  that  was  almost 
cynical 

Acute,  clever,  penetrating,  and  dreaded  for  her  malicious  sar- 
casms, which  feared  nothing  and  spared  none.  Mademoiselle  de 
Maran  employed  her  very  ugliness,  deformij^,  and  weakness,  as  a 
weapon,  at  one  time  offensive — at  another,  defensive,  in  defying 
both  sexes.  She  yielded  herself  up  as  a  victim  to  ridicule^  in 
order  to  have  the  right  of  toxercilessly  immolating  others  at  the 
same  altar. 

She  possessjed  the  art  of  always  surprising  the  secrets  of  the  in- 
cautious or  the  confiding,  aud  those  very  secrets  she  afterwards 
made  use  of,  with  most  dangerous  adroitness,  in  establishing  her 
power  over  those  who  had  th«s  become  the  dupes  of  her  cunning. 
Knowing,  too,  as  she  did,  the  vulnerable  point  of  each  individual, 
she  was  never  sparing  of  the  most  bitter  raillery,  and  affected,  at 
the  same  time,  a  wish  that  no  mercy  might  be  shown  to  her  own 
foibles. 

She  commonly  indulged  in  a  style  of  conversation  so  familiar  as 
almost  to  degenerate  into  vulgarity.  I  have  heard  her  say  that 
part  of  her  youth  had  been  spent  at  Ponchartrain,  with  old  Madame 
de  Maurepas  (at  the  time  M.  Maurepas  was  banished  to  that  seat) 
and  that  she  had  there  acquired  this  habit  of  employing  these  unre- 
fined expressions,  a  habit,  indeed,  much  in  fashion  during  the 
Regency,  and  which  had  continued  in  vogue  with  some  of  the  Court 
set,  till  the  end  of  Louis  the  Fifteenth's  reign. 

Do  not,  then,  my  friend,  feel  surprised  if  you  should,  in  the 
course  of  my  history,  stumble  now  and  then  upon  expressions, 
vHliich,  in  our  days,  would  scarcely  be  tolerated.  My  aim  has  been, 
to  alter  nothing  which  coidd  give  a  true  idea  of  Mademoiselle  de 
Maran's  physiology. 

Louis  the  Eighteenth,  who  liked  epigrams  to  be  as  savage,  and 
jokes  as  coarse  as  possible,  was  rather  partial  to  my  aunt's  style  of 
conversation,  and  used  to  say,  "  With  her  one  is  more  at  one's  ease 
than  with  a  man,  and  under  less  restraint  than  with  a  woman."  In 
the  year  1812,  my  father,  the  Marquis  de  Maran,  was  about  forty 
years  of  age.    He  had  sevenl  times  been  desirous  of  marrying  ;  but 
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my  aunt,  dreading  to  loee  her  influence  over  him,  had  broken  off  all 
his  matrimonial  negociations  at  one  time,  by  skilfully  scandalising 
the  young  ladies'  characters  ;  at  another,  by  attributing  to  my 
father  himself  such  violence  and  also  hypocrisy  of  disposition,  that 
several  fathers  would  not  hear  of  M.  de  Maran  for-  a  son-in-law. 

M.  de  Maran  chanced  to  see  my  mother,  and  he  was  so  struck 
with  her  beauty,  her  charming  disposition,  and  her  enchanting  wit, 
that  he  t>ecame  passionately  enamoured,  and  to  such  a  degree,  that 
he  announced  to  my  aunt,  at  the  same  time,  his  love,  and  his  inten- 
tion of  ratifying  it  by  a  marriage. 

My  mother  was  the  daughter  of  the  Baron  d'Arbois,  an  emigrant 
and  formerly  a  Lieutenant-General  in  the  King's  service  j  but  her 
marvellous  beauty  was  her  only  dowry. 

Mademoiselle  de  Maran,  who  was  herself  avaricious  and  deformed, 
despised  poverty,  and  abhorred  beauty.  She  set  every  engine  at 
work,  prayers,  threats,  tears,  sarcasms,  and  plots,  in  order  to  turn 
my  &ther  from  his  purpose.  This  time,  however,  he  was  inflexible, 
and  my  mother  became  his  wife. 

You  may  imagine,  my  friend,  the  fury  of  my  aunt,  and  the  hatred 
she  conceived  against  my  father's  bride.  For  the  first  time  in  his 
«  life,  M.  de  Maran  had  shaken  off  the  yoke  of  his  imperious  sister, 
who,  however,  was  too  skilful,  to  betray  the  animosity  she  felt.  She 
first  of  all,  in  my  other's  presence,  treated  my  mother  with  cold 
politeness,  and  then,  little  by  little,  appeared  inclined  to  become 
sociable,  and  made  sundry  seeming  little  sacrifices  to  b^ ;  but  as 
Mademoiselle  de  Maran  continued  to  reside  with  her  brother,  she 
soon  resumed  all  her  former  influence  over  him.  My  aunt's  age, 
her  satirical  and  haughty  disposition  overawed  my  mother,  whose 
angelic  sweetness  of  character  was  only  equalled  by  her  timidity. 
My  father  treated  his  young  wife  like  a  spoiled  child,  and  all  the 
important  questions  of  domestic  life  were  reserved  for  Mademoiselle 
de  Maran,  who,  having  grown  tired  of  her  self-restraint,  soon  com- 
pelled my  mother  to  atone,  by  daily  recurring  annoyances,  for  her 
fatal  marriage.  My  father,  the  best  of  men,  and  distinguished  by 
every  feeling  of  uprightness  and  generosity,  was,  nevertheless,  un- 
luckily destitute  of  firmness  ;  he  doated,  it  is  true,  upon  his  wife  ; 
but  he  looked  up  to  his  sister  with  a  mingled  attachment  and 
respect,  and  considered  her  as  the  most  safe  and  valuable  counsellor 
that  he  could  have. 

When  my  father  had  been  married  a  year.  Mademoiselle  de 
Maran's  influence,  which  had  been  shaken  for  an  instant,  returned 
with  double  authority,  and  my  mother  made  the  painful  discovery 
that  she  had  never  possessed  the  confidence  of  her  husband.  No- 
thing was  done  except  at  the  instigation,  or  with  the  approval  of 
my  aunt.  Two  or  three  times,  indeed,  my  mother  attempted  to 
exercise  the  authority  of  a  mistress  in  her  own  family,  and  com- 
plained to  her  husband  of  Mademoiselle  de  Maran's  encroachments  ; 
but  the  most  painful  scenes  were  the  consequence. 
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My  &ther  plainlj  told  my  mother  th&t  he  would  never  sacrifice 
his  brotherly  affection — ^that  tie  which  had  commenced  at  the 
cradle,  to  finish  only  at  the  graye — ^in  fayour  of  an  attachment 
strong  as  it  undoubtedly  was — of  such  recent  date,  and  from  that 
day  forth  my  mother,  who  was  deeply  hurt,  but  too  proud  to  com- 
plain, and  too  timid  to  contend  against  her  sister-in-law,  made  up 
her  mind  to  resignation,  and  was  completely  sacrificed  to  Made- 
moiselle de  Maran. 

The  eyents  which  followed  the  misfortunes  of  1813,  and  which 
placed  my  father  in  a  position  to  gratify  his  ambitious  views,  in- 
creased still  further  the  influence  of  Mademoiselle  de  Maran. 
Thanks  to  the  intercourse  which,  by  his  sister's  advice,  he  had 
long  kept  up  with  Louis  the  Eighteenth,  M.  de  Maran  was  en- 
truBted  with  several  very  delicate  missions  at  the  Courts  of  Vienna^ 
and  Berlin.  He  regularly  infbrmed  his  sister  of  the  progress  of  his 
negotiations,  for  her  capacity  rendered  her  quite  equal  to  taking  a 
part  in  the  most  important  political  afiairs,  and  her  advice  was 
highly  useful  to  my  father,  whose  diplomatic  schemes  were  crowned 
with  the  highest  success.  In  1814,  his  services  were  bounteously 
and  nobly  recompensed  by  a  very  high  place  in  the  Councils  of 
Louis  the  Eighteenth,  whom  he  afterwards  followed  to  Ghent^  and 
accompanied  on  his  return  to  France. 

I  was  bom  in  1813,  during  my  &ther*s  absence  in  Gfermany* 
This  event,  which,  had  my  fieither  been  at  home,  might  have,  in 
some  degree,  restored  my  mother's  influence  over  her  husband 
occasioned  (as  things  turned  out)  but  little  change  in  that  inter- 
course, which  had  already  became  marked  by  so  much  coldness 
between  them.  The  increase  of  Mademoiselle  de  Maran's  influence^ 
and  the  unhappiness  of  my  mother  kept  pace  with  the  extension 
of  my  father^s  fortune  ;  and  his  drawing-room  became  a  rendezvous 
for  political  characters,  to  whom  HadeBKHseUe  de  Maran  alone  did 
the  honours  of  the  house. 

My  mother,  a  girl  of  eighteen,  had  a  deep-rooted  antipathy  to 
State  affiiirs,  which  had  no  interest  for  her,  and  she  preferred  music 
and  poetry  to  those  dry  discussions  of  diplomacy  in  which  she  had 
neither  the  power  nor  the  inclination  to  take  a  part. 

Mademoiselle  de  Maran,  on  the  contrary,  was  in  her  glory  on 
those  occasions.  From  my  subsequent  acquaintance  with  poliUcal 
vxmen  in  society,  I  have  become  convinced  that  they  are  all  alike. 
They  are  a  bastard  race  with  the  ambitious  and  selfish  passions  of 
the  other  sex,  and  without  one  of  the  qualities  and  graces  of  their 
own,  they  are  remarkable  for  barrenness  of  intellect,  emptiness  and 
frigidity  of  heart,  harshness  of  disposition,  and  the  most  ridiculous 
pretensions  to  superior  knowledge  ;  in  a  word,  political  women  are 
a  mongrel  breed  between  a  school-master  and  a  step-mother,  and 
even  in  married  life,  perpetuate  the  characteristics  of  old  maids. 

By  degrees,  under  the  pretence  of  delicate  health,  my  mother 
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withdrew  altogether  from  that  society,  which  was  so  delightful  to 
her  sister-in-law.  All  her  affection  was  concentrated  upon  me,  and 
she  loved  me  as  the  only  refuge  from  her  sorrows,  as  her  only  conso- 
lationi  as  her  only  hope.  Still  her  heart  was  too  good  and  gene- 
rous a  one  to  aUow  her  erer  to  utter  a  complaint  or  reproach 
against  Mademoiselle  de  Maran. 

My  father  was  now  raised  to  the  Peerage,  and  a  final  and  a  &tal 
grief  was  reserved  for  my  poor  mother  ;  she  perceived  that  my 
&ther*s  affection  for  me  diminished  daily,  and  the  few  and  cold  ca- 
resses he  bestowed  upon  me,  were  accompanied  by  an  expression  of 
regret,  characteristic  of  the  pride  of  hereditary  nobility,  "  What  a 
pity  it  is  not  a  boy."  This  coldness  of  my  father*s  towards  me 
soon  grew  into  a  complete  indifference. 

This  last  blow  was  too  much  for  my  mother  ;  she  lingered  on  a 
few  months  longer,  and  died. 

Ah  I  how  many  and  bitter  tears  I  have  shed  listening  to  my 
governess^  while  she  described  the  last  moments  of  that  best  of 
mothers,  and  the  fears  which  haunted  her  dying  bed,  for  me — ^fears, 
aJas  !  too  soon  verified — ^that  I  should  fall  into  the  hands  of  Made- 
moiselle de  ManuL 

My  mother  was  acquainted  with  my  Other's  weakness  of 
character,  and  she  exacted  an  oath  from  my  governess  that  she 
would  never  leave  me^  and  besides  this  she  made  my  fiither  promise 
to  keep  Blondeau  as  my  attendant.  "  Alas  T*  said  my  mother  to 
tiiat  fiuthful  creature,  "  I  foresee  too  well,  my  poor  Matilda  will 
have  no  one  but  you  in  this  world  ;  oh  !  never  forsake  her.** 

Her  dying  words  to  my  &ther  were  severe,  touching,  and 
solemn — 

I  am  dying  very  young  ;  I  have  suffered  deeply  ;  I  have  never 
complained,  and  I  forgive  all ;  but  you  shall  answer  at  God*s  tri- 
bunal for  my  child's  £ture  fiftte." 

About  a  year  after  my  mother's  death,  my  father  was  thrown 
from  his  horse  while  on  a  hunting  expedition  with  the  Dauphin. 
The  accident  was  &tal,  and  I  became  an  orphan  at  four  years 
old,  9nd  was  confided  to  the  care  of  my  aunt  as  my  nearest 
relation. 

To  do  Mademoiselle  de  Maran  justice,  she  had  loved  my  father 
as  much  as  she  was  capable  of  loving  anything,  and  her  conduct 
towards  my  mother  had  been  dictated  by  a  jealousy  of  his  affection, 
a  jealousy  which  turned  at  last  into  an  actual  hatred  of  her. 

Mademoiselle  de  Maran  was  deeply  affected  at  my  father's 
death  ;  she  shed  many  bitter  tears,  and  her  despair  was  violent, 
though  internal  From  that  time,  her  disposition  became  more 
splenetic  ;  her  wit  more  cutting,  and  her  malice  less  compash 
sionate.  I  bore  a  striking  likeness  to  my  mother,  in  every  feature, 
and  my  aunt,  forgetting  that  I  was  the  child  of  her  beloved 
brother,  and  seeing  in  me  only  the  offspring  of  the  woman  she  had 
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abhorred,  was  resolyed  that  I  should  inherit  her  hatred  of  my 
mother. 

«««««« 

During  mj  childhood,  MademoiseUe  de  Maran  was  almost  inces- 
santly an  object  of  terror  to  me  ;  her  long,  thin,  brownish  face,  and 
her  strongly  marked  features,  were  rendered  still  more  harsh  in  ap* 
pearance,  by  a  string  of  false,  black  hair,  which  half-eoncealed  her 
forehead  ;  her  eye-brows  were  grey  and  Tery  thick  ;  her  eyes,  dark, 
small)  and  piercing. 

She  wore,  all  the  year  through,  a  dress  of  camUliU  silk,  and  a 
bonnet  of  the  same  colour  and  stuff  which  she  always  kept  on  her 
head,  even  before  she  was  up  in  the  morning,  for  she  used  to 
break£u(t,  write,  or  read  in  bed,  wrapped  up  in  one  of  those  ni^i- 
cloaks  (also  of  carvUliU  silk)  which  were  in  &shion  before  the 
revolution. 

Every  day,  when  the  time  was  come  for  me  to  visit  my  aunt  in 
her  room,  I  was  seiied  with  an  involuntary  trembling,  and  my 
tears  almont  choked  me.  It  required  all  the  affection  of  my  poor 
Hlondcau  to  persuade  me  to  go  to  Mademoiselle  de  Maran  ;  and 
she  had  oven  declared  that  if  I  continued  to  exhibit  such  alarm,  she 
should  be  obliged  to  leave  me.  Struck  by  this  threat,  I  overcame 
my  torroiis  checked  my  tears,  and  pressing  Blondeau's  hand  with 
my  little  lingers,  I  set  off  with  her  for  these  formidable  interviews. 
Wo  had  firet  to  pass  through  an  ante-chamber,  where  my  aunt^s 
wait  re  dhditl,  whose  name  was  Sfrvien,  was  usually  in  attendance. 
This  man  and  Mademoiselle  de  Maran*s  wolf-dog  Felix,  were  equally 
obtjects  of  an  insurmountable  antipathy  on  my  port 

Nearly  half  of  Servien's  fiice  was  disfigured  by  a  disgusting  claret 
stain  ;  his  mouth  was  enormous,  and  his  hands  lai^  and  hairy. 
Altogether,  he  gave  me  the  idea  of  a  thorough  bred  Ogre. 

When  Mademoiselle  de  Maran's  bed-room  door  was  at  length 
opened,  I  held  &st  by  Blondeau's  gown,  and  trembled  as  I  ap- 
proached the  bed  Nor  was  my  terror  unreasonable,  for  Felix,  a 
little  white  wolf-dog,  with  sharp  ears,  immediately  made  his  appear- 
ance from  under  the  quilt,  and  displayed,  with  a  growl,  two  rows  of 
formidable  teeth.  This  animal  had  sevenvl  times  bitten  me  till  the 
blood  came,  and  my  aunt  had  only  punished  him  by  saying,  in  a 
mildly  reproving  voice,  while  she  cast  an  angry  look  at  me,  "  Come, 
come,  you  foolish  little  fellow,  let  the  brat  aJone  ;  don*t  you  see  she 
won't  play  with  you  T 

Mademoiselle  de  Maran  was  a  well  informed  woman,  and  tho- 
roughly versed  in  the  politics  of  the  day.  I  usually  found  her  in 
bed,  in  her  night-gown  and  bonnet  of  carmelite  silk,  reading  the 
newspapers,  or  some  great  folio  volume,  supported  on  a  reading- 
desk.    She  invariably  received  me  with  a  rebuke  or  a  sneer. 

These  scenes  were  so  often  renewed,  and  have  left  so  deep  an 
impression  upon  my  mind,  that  even  now  I  can  recal  them  in  their 
slightest  details,  and  I  am  the  more  particular  in  relating  th^m. 
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because  the  inceesant  terror  which  haunted  my  childish  dajs,  has 
exercised  a  powerful  iRfluenoe  over  the  remainder  of  my  life.  I 
have  even  now  before  me^  Mademoiselle  de  Maran's  chamber. 

At  the  further  end  of  the  alcove,  with  its  drapery  of  dark  red 
damask,  was  a  large  ivory  crucifix,  set  off  with  greater  effect,  by  a 
frame  of  black  velvet,  and  having  its  top  formed  by  a  death's  head, 
also  of  ivory.  This  holy  emblem,  I  believe  merely  to  have  been 
placed  there  to  save  appearances,  as  I  never  recollect  an  instance  of 
my  aunt's  going  to  mass. 

Ahnost  all  the  window  panes  were  covered  with  bits  of  painted 
glass  ;  among  these  I  particularly  recollect  a  decapitation  of  John 
the  Baptist,  which  has  many  a  time  haunted  my  childish  dreams. 

On  the  marble  slab  of  a  red  lacquer  scrutoire  stood  in  a  couple 
of  glass  cases,  the  &ther  and  great  grandfather  of  Felix,  stuffed  in 
a  most  superior  style,  and  those  two  motionless  phantoms,  with 
their  bright,  enamel  eyes,  and  their  savage  look,  as  if  they  were 
ready  to  bite  even  in  death,  caused  me,  perhaps,  more  alarm  than 
their  living  descendant. 

To  me  there  seemed  to  be  always  something  supernatural  in  the 
look  of  those  animals  in  glass  cases,  which  never  moved,  never  ate, 
and  were  incessantly  showing  me  their  teeth. 

Several  ancient  family  portraits  stood  out  from  the  grey  wain- 
scoting, one  of  which  was  a  likeness  of  my  great  aunt,  formerly 
abbess  of  the  Ursulines,  at  Blois,  a  cold,  stem,  countenance  as  pale 
as  the  head-band  of  white  cloth  which  enclosed  her  forehead  and 
cheeks.  I  was  less  struck  with  the  other  portraits  which  repre- 
sented several  of  our  ancestors  in  the  court  dresses  or  armour  of 
ages  long  gone  by. 

In  conclusion,  the  chimney-piece  was  adorned  with  two  hideous, 
fiintastical,  green  figures  of  China  porcelain.  These  monsters  were 
kept  continually  moving  by  a  hidden  pendulum,  which,  at  the  same 
time,  set  their  horrid  red  eyes  rolling  in  a  frightful  manner. 

Fancy,  my  friend,  a  poor  child  five  or  six  years  old,  in  the  midst 
af  all  these  mysterious  wonders,  and  you  will  easily  conceive 
my  alarm. 

But  alas  !  all  this  was  merely  a  prelude  to  much  worse  torments. 
I  was  obliged,  in  spite  of  the  barks  and  bites  of  Felix,  to  sit  down 
upon  my  aimf  s  bed,  and  allow  myself  to  be  kissed  by  hen 

Mademoiselle  de  Maran  was  a  confirmed  snuff-taker,  and  I  never 
could  endure  its  smell.  And  yet,  in  spite  of  the  terror  and  aversion 
that  I  felt  for  my  aunt,  I  could  not  help  being  touched  at  the  marks 
of  affection  she  was  desirous  of  bestowing  upon  me,  and  conse- 
quently, I  made  incredible,  but  often  useless  efforts,  to  conquer 
my  fears. 

I  have  since  learned  (and  Mademoiselle  de  Maran's  conduct  has 
been  but  too  plain  a  proof  of  her  aversion)  that  she  forced  me  to 
undergo  the  infliction  of  this  daily  kiss,  not  from  affection,  but  fo|r 
the  saJke  of  diverting  herself  with  my  terrors. 
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One  scene^  anong  othen,  I  shall  never  forget,  and  from  it  jou  will 
be  able  to  form  an  idea  of  my  aunt's  disposition. 

One  day,  I  was  taken  to  her,  and,  whether  presentiment,  or 
chance,  she  had  never  appeared  to  me  so  spiteful ;  I  was  afraid  of 
approaching,  and  hung  down  my  head  so  low,  that  the  long  ringlets 
of  my  hair  fell  completely  over  my  &ce. 

At  last  Blondeau  put  me  tipon  Mademoiselle  de  Maran's  bed  ; 
my  aunt  took  me  roughly  by  the  arm,  and  angrily  exclaimed — 

"  Good  God  !  what  a  fool  the  child  looks  with  her  great,  stupid 
eyes,  and  her  hair  all  over  her  face.  Come,  come,  we  must  cut  all 
this  fine  hair  short,  like  a  boy'^** 

Madame  Blondeau,  who  has  since  related  all  these  particulars  to 
me,  clasped  her  hands  and  exclaimed — 

"  Holy  Virgin,  Mademoiselle  !  it  would  be  as  bad  as  murder  to 
cut  off  Matilda's  beautiful  fair  hair  !  Why,  it  comes  down  to  her 
very  feet  ! 

"  Well,"  replied  my  aunt,  "  that  is  just  the  reason  ;  if  we  don'tj 
she  will  tumble  over  it — ^hold  your  tongue,  and  bring  me  a  pair  of 
scissors." 

"  Ah  !  Mademoiselle,"  again  urged  Blondeau,  with  tears  in  her 
eyes,  "  do  not  do  it,  I  entreat  you.  Mademoiselle  must  allow  me 
to  say  it  would  be  almost  an  impious — a  sacrilegious  act." 

"  What  do  you  mean  f  What  do  you  mean  T  enquired  my  aunt, 
in  those  shrill  and  imperious  tones  which  made  every  one  tremble 
near  her. 

"  Mademoiselle,"  my  governess  replied,  with  a  faltering  voice, 
I  was  expressly  commanded  by  the  Marchioness  never  to  cut  her 
daughter's  hair.    Poor  lady  !  her  own  hair  was  so  beautiful  I  and 
that  had  never  been  cut,  and  this  was  the  reason  that  she  gave  me 
this  ii^unction,  upon  her  very  death-bed." 

After  saying  this  the  excellent  Blondeau  burst  into  tears. 
You  are  an  impertinent  and  good  for  nothing  liar  !    My  sitter- 
inrlaw  never  talked  such  nonsense.    Bring  me  a  pair  of  scissors, 
and  hold  your  tongue." 

My  aimt  uttered  the  words,  "  My  sister-inrlaw,^  with  such  a 
bitter  expression  of  sarcasm,  Uiat  I  never  afterwards  heard  her 
pronounce  those  words  without  a  painful  feeling. 

Mademoiselle  de  Maran  appeared  to  be  so  irritated,  that  I  should 
not  have  been  more  terrified  had  my  life  itself  been  at  stake.  With 
one  hand  she  dragged  me  towards  her,  squeezing  my  arm  as  in  a 
vice,  with  her  long,  lean  fingers,  which  were  as  hard  as  iron,  while 
with  the  other,  she  pulled  out  my  comb,  letting  down  my  hair, 
which  soon  covered  my  shoulders.  Mute  with  terror,  I  had  not 
even  strength  enough  to  scream. 

"  Mademoiselle  1  Mademoiselle  !"  exclaimed  Blondeau,  fifiUing  on 
her  knees, for  Heaven's  sake  do  not  do  it  ;  Matilda  will  suffer 
for  it  hereafter  ;  Mademoiselle,  it  is  an  act  of  disobedience  to  her 
dying  mother's  commands." 
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"  Will  you,  or  will  you  not,  give  me  a  pair  of  scissors,  you 
stupid  beast  T 

"  Oh,  my  God  !  my  God  !  Mademoiselle." 

Without  saying  another  word,  my  aunt  rang  the  bell,  which  was 
answered  by  Servien. 

"  Servien,  bring  me  your  large  pantry  scissors." 

"  Very  weU,  Mademoiselle,"  replied  Servien,  and  he  left  the 
room. 

Mademoiselle  !"  energetically  exclaimed  my  governess, I  am 
nothing  but  a  poor  servant,  and  you  are  the  mistress  in  this  house, 
but  I  will  die  before  my  child's  hair  shall  be  touched  ;"  and 
sihe  approached  the  bed,  to  rescue  me  from  my  aunt's  grip. 

FeHz,  irritated  by  this  movement  of  Blondeau's,  flew  at  her,  and 
bit  her  in  the  cheek. 

^  Ah  !  the  spiteful  brute  !"  exclaimed  Blondeau  in  a  passion, 
and,  seizing  Felix  by  the  neck,  she  threw  him  violently  down  on 
the  floor. 

The  dog  set  up  a  most  piteous  yell,  a^d  I  felt  my  aimt  digging 
her  nails  into  my  bare  shoulder, 

**  Get  away  with  you  J  get  away  !  you  wretch,"  said  Made- 
moiselle de  Maran,  to  Rondeau  ;  and  then  addressing  herself  to 
Servien,  who  had  just  come  in — 

"  Tvm  that  insolent  woman  out,'  she  continued  "  and  come  here 
and  hold  this  brat  while  I  cut  her  hair  off" 

"  Pardon  !  pardon  !  Mademoiselle.  I  was  in  the  wrong ;  I  forgot 
myBelf ;  but  do  have  pity  on  Matilda  !  Spare,  oh,  spare  those 
beautiful  locks,  on  each  of  which,  still  lingers  the  touch  of  a  dying 
mother  ;  and  shall  that  not  make  them  sacred  1" 

Such  was  poor  Blondeau's  despairing  invocation. 

**  If  you  say  another  word,  you  leave  my  service  j  do  you  hear  1" 
was  my  aimt's  reply. 

Blondeau  was  stupified  at  this  threat ;  she  knew  that  Made- 
moiselle de  Maran  was  fully  capable  of  keeping  her  word,  and  as 
she  would  have  submitted  to  anything  sooner  than  leave  me,  she 
resigned  herself  to  the  sacrifice. 

Never  shall  I  forget  that  scene  ;  it  may  appear  trivial ;  but  to 
me  it  was  a  horrible  one. 

Servien,  with  his  hideously  stained  face,  stood  there  with  his 
immense  scissors  open,  and  thinking  he  was  going  to  kill  me,  I 
uttered  the  most  piercing  shrieks. 

Take  her  in  your  armai,"  said  my  aunt,  to  Servien,  and  hold  her 
tight ;  if  she  kicks  about  so,  she  will  cut  herself." 

Alas  !  I  could  struggle  no  longer  ;  for  I  was  almost  insensible. 

Blondeau  hid  her  face,  and  sobbed  ;  and  Servien  took  me  with 
his  great  hands. 

I  shut  my  eyes  and  shuddered,  when  I  felt  the  cold  steel  touch 
my  neck  ;  I  heard  the  grinding  noise  of  the  scissors^  and  I  felt  my 
bdr  fSsdling  down  all  round. 
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When  the  execution  was  completed  my  aunt  said  to  Servien  with 
a  hearty  laugh — 

"  Well  done  ;  she  looks  like  a  frightfid  little  singing  boy  now  ; 
call  one  of  the  house-maids,  Servien,  to  sweep  away  those  fine 
locks." 

Blondeau,  trembling  all  over,  asked  leave  to  pick  up  the  hair  and 
keep  it  ;  my  aimt  consented,  and  ordered  her  to  take  me  away. 
Just  as  I  was  leaving  the  room,  Mademoiselle  de  Maran  had  me 
brought  back  again,  she  looked  at  me  for  a  minute,  and  exclaimed, 
with  another  loud  laugh — 

"  My  God  !  what  an  ugly  little  wretch  it  is  now  !" 

When  I  and  Blondeau  had  got  back  to  the  chamber  which  we 
occupied  in  common,  she  took  me  in  her  arms,  kissed  me,  and  wept 
over  me. 

I  had  been  so  terrified  at  the  sight  of  Servien's  great  scissors, 
that  the  close  of  the  scene  seemed  to  me  almost  a  happy  one.  I 
did  not  share  my  governess's  admiration  and  respect  for  my  flowing 
locks  ;  indeed,  I  may  own  that  I  was  rather  pleased  at  being  able 
to  run  about  in  the  garden,  without  having  to  put  my  hair  out 
of  my  eyes  every  minute.  My  aimt*s  last  words  had  made  most 
impression  upon  me,  "  what  an  ugly  little  wretch  it  is  now  1"  I 
entreated  my  governess  to  take  me  before  a  looking-glass^  and 
I  was  such  a  singular  figure,  that  to  Blondeau*s  great  annoyance 
I  burst  into  a  laugh  myself.  I  afterwards  was  able  to  account  for 
Mademoiselle  de  Maran's  singular  behaviour.  She  had  always  felt  a 
profound  antipathy  and  aversion  for  eveiything  tha^  was  beautiful, 
and  I  may  say,  my  friend,  without  vanity,  or  rather  if  I  may  believe 
the  blind  affection  of  my  governess,  that  I  was  really  a  lovely 
child.  My  aunt,  moreover,  had  always  detested  my  mother,  and 
alas  !  I  afterwards  made  some  very  painful  discoveries  relative  to 
that  feeling. 

 0  

CHAPTER  VII. 

A  PBOTBCTOB. 

I  WAS  now  seven  years  old,  and  my  aunt's  aversion  appeared  to 
increase.  There  was  no  petty  torment  that  she  did  not  delight  in 
inflicting  upon  me.  For  instance,  I  had  always  dined  in  my  gover- 
ness's room  ;  but  now  my  aunt  insisted  upon  my  dining  at  her  own 
table  ;  she  alwas  placed  her  snuff-box  open  close  to  my  plate,  to  my 
ineffable  disgust  ;  if  I  had  a  dislike  to  any  particular  dish,  it  was 
put  before  me  day  after  day,  and  if  I  was  unable  to  repress  my 
disgust.  Mademoiselle  de  Maran  had  my  plate  put  in  Felix's  kennel, 
and  I  had  then,  in  spite  of  my  terror,  to  crawl  on  my  hands  and 
knees,  to  fetch  this  food,  and  afterwards  to  eat  it  upon  my  knees  ; 
my  axmt  observing  that  the  presence  of  my  good  Blondeau  gave  me 
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courage  io  endure  all  these  annoyanceB,  without  a  tear,  forbade  her 
to  ¥rait  upon  me  at  table,  and  Servien^  the  mcUire  cPkdtel,  the  man 
for  whom  I  entertained  equal  terror  and  disgust,  was  made  to  re- 
place her  ;  when  I  now  reflect  upon  those  days,  I  am  at  a  loss  to 
conceive  how  my  aunt,  in  spite  of  her  various  occupations,  and  her 
real  superiority  of  intellect,  could  employ  such  refined  calculations 
and  such  perseverance  in  tormenting  an  imfortimate  child,  for 
nothing  was  left  to  chance  ;  but  her  behaviour  to  me  was  studied 
and  systematic. 

By  degress  I  became  hardened  in  my  sorro?rs,  and  my  sufferings 
inspired  me  with  a  thirst  for  revenge. 

I  observed  that  the  more  I  cried,  the  more  merry  and  con- 
tented my  aunt  appeared  ;  and  by  dint  of  the  greatest  exertions^ 
I  succeeded  in  restraining  myself,  and  in  concealing  my  tears.  My 
aunt*8  suprise  and  spite,  when  she  observed  this,  gave  me  the 
greatest  delight ;  and  as  she  increased  her  harsh  treatment,  I 
increased  my  endurance  and  dissimulation  in  a  proportionate 
degree. 

I  shudder  sometimes  even  now,  when  I  think  of  this  open  contest 
between  a  forsaken  child  and  such  a  woman  as  Mademoiselle  de 
Maran — a  contest  in  which  I  ended  by  being  victor,  for  my  aunt's 
spitefulness  could  not  exceed  a  certain  limit. 

Every  servant  in  the  house  trembled  in  her  presence,  and  my 
poor  governess  was  exposed  to  a  thousand  little  annoyances  every 
day.  The  poor  woman's  devotion  to  me  must  have  been  really 
heroic,  or  she  could  never  have  endured  so  many  vexations  ;  my 
aunt  had  twice  endeavoured  to  separate  us  ;  but  I  became  so  dan- 
gerously ill  in  consequence,  that  she  was  obliged  to  give  up  this 
&voiirite  project. 

Whether  through  intention  or  negligence  of  my  aunt,  I  do  not 
know  ;  but  at  seven  years  of  age,  I  had  never  had  a  master.  My 
governess  had  taught  me  to  read  and  write  ;  I  said  my  prayers  and 
catechism  to  her,  and  received,  thanks  to  that  good  creature  s 
almost  motherly  affection,  such  an  education  as  a  person  of  her 
class  would  bestow  upon  her  daughter. 

Children  are  never  deceived  in  the  feelings  and  dispositions  of 
those  who  surround  them  ;  their  penetration  is  most  embarrassing, 
and  when  they  know  they  are  loved,  they  are  incredibly  adroit  in 
establishing  their  despotism.  I  was  as  gay,  riotous,  and  tjrrannical 
with  my  governess,  as  I  was  silent  and  timid  in  the  presence  of 
Mademoiselle  de  Maran.  Blondeau  never  opposed  my  most  extra* 
vagant  whims,  imless  in  a  case  of  risk  to  my  health  ;  her  love  for 
me  was  actual  idolatry,  and  she  was  never  tired  of  praising  my 
beauty,  wit,  and  pretty  ways. 

My  childhood  was  spent  in  this  manner,  between  the  taunts  and 
harsh  treatment  of  my  aunt,  and  the  blind  flatteries  of  Blondeau, 
and  of  course  my  disposition  shared  the  influences  of  both.    I  was 
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by  tumsy  proud  or  humble  to  the  very  extreme,  radiant  with  happi- 
ness,  or  a  prey  to  bitter  grief,  and  I  was  capable  of  hatred  and 
love  to  a  degree  incredible  at  my  age.  The  very  brutality  of  my 
aunt  was  not  displeasing  to  me,  because  it  afforded  me  the  means  of 
defying  and  enraging  her  by  my  composure.  Mademoiselle  de 
Maran  revenged  herself  by  persuading  me,  with  infinite  artfulness, 
that  I  was  ugly  and  stupid.  On  such  occasions  I  repressed  my 
tears  till  I  had  hurried  to  my  governess,  when  I  burst  into  sobs,  and 
then,  to  console  me,  the  poor  woman  praised  me  most  outrageously, 
and  I  ended  by  beUeving  her  extravagant  commendations. 

Hence,  doubtless,  arose  the  extreme  force  of  feeling,  and  inability 
to  steer  that  middle  course  so  frequently  essential  in  this  life,  for 
which  I  was  afterwards  so  remarkable. 

Nor  has  age  modified  in  me  this  strange  mode  of  self  judgment. 
Instead  of  choosing  a  rational  medium  between  two  exaggerations — 
instead  of  thinking  myself  neither  altogether  inferior,  nor  altoge- 
ther superior  to  the  rest  of  the  world,  I  have  passed  my  existence 
in  a  continual  alternative  of  the  most  insolent  confidence,  or  the 
most  humiliating  distrust  in  myself  The  triumphs  I  had  achieved, 
and  the  humiliations  I  had  endured,  were  alike  powerless  in  pre- 
venting, on  the  one  hand  a  ridiculous  self-abasement — on  the  other, 
a  disdainful  haughtiness.  Even  in  the  most  ordinary  intercourse 
of  life,  the  first  word,  the  first  look  made  me  the  slave,  or  the 
tyrant.  There  are  people  in  whose  presence  the  boldest  trembled, 
80  feared  were  they,  and  so  deserving  of  that  fear,  and  those  I  have 
always  completely  overawed,  while  others,  most  contemptible  in 
every  respect,  have  ruled  me  with  most  despotic  influence.  Another 
indelible  relic  of  my  early  education,  has  been  the  habit  and  incli- 
nation of  dissembling  my  sorrows  or  my  sufferings,  and  of  re- 
venging the  evil  done  me,  by  wearing  a  mask  of  contemptnoua 
indifference. 

****** 

I  was  not,  I  believe,  quite  seven  years  old  when  my  education 
was  completely  changed.  The  events  which  occasioned  this  do- 
mestic revolution  are  still  present  to  my  memory.  I  had  been 
wholly  given  up  to  my  aunt's  care,  by  the  advice  of  my  guardian. 
Baron  D'Orbeval^  a  rather  distant  relation  of  my  mother's,  and 
whom  I  rarely  saw. 

When  he  visited  Mademoiselle  de  Maran,  I  was  sent  for  ;  the 
shabby  frock,  which  my  aunt  always  insisted  upon  my  wearing,  was 
taken  oflf ;  rather  more  attention  than  usual  was  paid  to  my  toilet> 
and  I  was  brought  into  my  Guardian's  presence. 

The  Baron  was  a  tall,  pale,  weasel-^ced  old  man  ;  he  wore  a 
carefully  curled  flaxen  wig,  a  green  silk  shade,  and  a  wadded  coat, 
of  puce-coloured  silk,  very  much  the  worse  for  wear  ;  he  was  a 
Counsellor  at  the  Cour  de  Cassation,  and  a  great  miser.  When  I 
was  brought  up  to  him,  he  used  to  look  at  me  with  severity,  and 
to  ask  me  if  I  had  been  a  good  girl  ?    This  question,  my  aunt 
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usually  was  kind  enough  to  answer,  by  saying  I  was  obstinate, 
stupid  and  idle.  My  guardian  would  then  give  me  a  smart  tap  on 
the  cheek,  and  say— This  is  very  naughty,  young  kdy,  very 
naughty,  indeed.  If  you  go  on  in  this  way,  we  must  send  you 
to  a  charity  school" 

I  then  used  to  burst  into  tears,  and  was  carried  off  by  Blondeau. 

I  had  not  had  a  viedt  from  my  guardian  for  three  or  four  months, 
when  one  day  a  gentleman,  still  young,  and  a  stranger  to  me,  en- 
tered my  room,  on  aeemg  whom,  Blondeau  exclaimed,  clasping  her 
hands,  and  with  an  expression  of  surprise  and  joy — 

"  Good  God  I  it  is  you — ^it  is  you,  Monsieur  de  Mortagne  1" 

The  gentleman,  without  answering  my  governess,  took  me  in  his 
arms,  gazed  at  me  in  silence,  with  a  kind  of  eager  curiosity,  and 
after  having  tenderly  embraced  me,  put  me  down  again,  saying, 
while  he  brushed  away  a  tear — "  What  a  likeness  i  what  a  like- 
ness  r   He  tken  fell  into  a  fit  of  musing. 

I  thought  the  stranger's  countenance  such  a  kind  one,  in  spite  of 
the  severity  of  his  features,  he  had  betrayed  such  evident  emotion 
while  gazing  at  me,  and  his  presence  appeared  to  delight  Blondeau 
so  much,  that  I  drew  close  up  to  him  without  any  fear.  He  was 
a  first  cousin  of  my  mother's,  had  been  travelling  for  several  years, 
and  had  only  just  returned  to  France. 

The  Count  de  Mortagne  was  looked  upon  as  a  very  strange  man  ; 
he  had  served  with  veiy  great  distinction  under  the  empire  ;  but 
since  then  he  had  led  an  incessantly  wandering  life,  which  the  world 
could  not  understand. 

He  had  teavelled  through  the  Old  World  and  the  New,  and  was 
said  to  be  a  man  of  prodigious  knowledge,  iron  resoluteness,  and 
unflinching  courage  ;  his  frankness,  however,  which  was  almost 
brutal,  had  permitted  him  to  make  but  few  friends. 

His  afibction  for  my  mother  had  been  that  of  the  most  attached 
brother.  Several  times  he  had  endeavoured  to  make  my  father 
appreciate  all  the  value  of  the  treasure  he  was  neglecting,  while  he 
foUoired  the  ambitious  advice  of  his  sister  ;  hence  my  aunt  enter- 
tained a  deep-rooted  aversion  to  Monsieur  de  Mortagne  ;  but  being 
a  member  of  my  family  junto,  and  as  such,  being  entrusted  with  the 
protection  of  my  interests,  he  was  sometimes,  of  necessity,  brought 
into  contact  with  Mademoiselle  de  Maran. 

He  had  been  absent  in  India  for  four  years,  and  his  first  visit,  on 
arriving  at  Pans,  was  to  me. 

He  could  not  look  at  me,  admire  me,  Mxd  praise  me  enough,  and 
overwhelmed  Blondeau  with  questions. 

^  Was  I  happy  9  Was  I  educated  in  a  manner  befitting  my 
station  ?  What  masters  had  19  I  ought  to  know  a  great  deal  at 
seven  years  old  ;  I  looked  so  intelligent,  he  was  sure  1  must  have 
profited  greatly  by  their  ine^ructions  V* 

My  poor  governess  was  almost  afraid  to  reply  ;  at  last  she 
confessed  the  truth  with  tears.  The  little  I  knew,,  iahe 
E  3 
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had  taught  me  ;  Mademoiselle  de  Maran  grew  more  harsh  and 
unjust  towards  me  every  day  ;  I  was  allowed  none  of  the  pleasures 
natural  to  my  age,  and — what  exasperated  Blondeau  more  than 
anything — I  was  never  dressed  in  a  manner  befitting  the  daughter 
of  the  Marchioness  de  Maran." 

Monsieur  de  Mortagne's  indignation  increased  at  eveiy  word  my 
governess  uttered. 

He  was  a  man  of  lofty  stature  and  always  carelessly  dressed. 
Although  scarcely  forty  years  old,  he  was  already  bald,  and  he  wore 
a  long  beard,  an  uncommon  thing  in  those  days,  though  now  so 
fashionable  an  appendage.  The  roughness  of  his  manners,  the 
soldier-like  boldness  of  his  language,  and  his  wild  and  singular  ex- 
pression of  countenance,  had  acquired  for  him,  in  society,  the  nick- 
name of  "  T/ie  Danube  Boor.'' 

His  politics  were  those  of  the  greatest  radicals  of  the  period, 
and  he  never  concealed  his  opinions,  though  well  meaning  persons 
had  often  advised  him  to  use  more  moderation  in  their  display. 

He  could  hide,  when  he  chose,  the  most  bitter  irony,  beneath  an 
appearance  of  artless  good-nature  ;  but  his  language  was,  in  general, 
rough,  harsh,  and  almost  brutal 

When  my  governess  had  acquainted  Monsieur  de  Mortagne  with 
the  manner  in  which  I  had  been  brought  up  by  my  aunt,  my 
cousin's  face,  which  was  sunburnt  by  an  Indian  climate,  turned 
purple  with  passion  ;  after  a  few  hurried  steps  to  aJid  fro,  he  took 
me  suddenly  in  his  arms,  and  proceeded  towards  Mademoiselle  de 
Maran's  room,  exclaiming — 

"  Ah  !  this  is  the  way,  then,  she  treats  my  poor  cousin's  child  ! 
I  will  say  a  word  or  two  to  her  myself,  and  in  a  pretty  loud 
voice,  too  !" 

"  For  Heaven's  sake.  Monsieur  le  Comte,  be  careful,"  said  my 
governess,  following  him  with  a  look  of  terror. 

"  Make  yourself  easy,  Madame  Blondeau,**  was  his  reply  ;  it 
takes  more  than  this  to  frighten  me  !  I  have  crushed  reptiles 
under  my  feet  that  were  more  venemous  than  Mademoiselle  de 
Maran.** 

He  then  kissed  me  twice,  and  said — Poor  child,  your  lot  shall 
soon  be  changed.** 

Never  shafi  I  forget  the  joy  I  felt  when  I  guessed  my  protector 
was  about  to  avenge  me  for  all  my  aimt*s  spiteful  tricks.  In  my 
delight  and  gratitude,  I  threw  my  arms  around  Monsieur  de  Mor- 
ta^e's  neck,  and  &ncying  I  was  conferring  an  important  service, 
I  whispered — 

^  My  aunt's  dog  Felix,  sir,  is  as  spiteful  as  herself,  and  you  must 
take  great  care,  or  he  will  bite  you  till  the  blood  comes." 

"  If  he  bites  me,  my  little  Matilda,  I  will  throw  him  out  of  the 
window,'*  was  Monsieur  de  Montague's  reply,  and  he  kissed  me 
again. 

I  began  to  look  upon  Monsieur  de  Mortagne  as  a  hero,  and  for 
the  first  time,  I  felt  the  burning  pleasure  of  revenge. 
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Servien  was,  as  usual  in  the  waiting-room,  which  served  as  an 
ante-chamber  to  his  mistress's  bed-room.  Monsieur  de  Mortagne, 
followed  by  Blondeau,  was  about  to  open  the  door,  when  the  maitre 
dhdtel  got  up  and  said — 

"  I  do  not  know,  sir,  whether  you  can  see  Mademoiselle." 

Monsieur  de  Mortagne,  without  answering,  pushed  him  back  with 
his  elbow,  and  entered  my  aunt's  room,  who,  as  usual,  was  sitting 
up  in  bed  in  her  night-gown  and  bonnet  of  carmelUe  silk,  reading 
the  newspaper. 

Monsieur  de  Mortagne  had  entered  so  abruptly  and  noisily,  that 
he  alarmed  Felix,  who  flew  out  from  his  kennel,  and  commenced  a 
resolute  attack  upon  my  protector's  legs. 

"  Take  care — ^take  care,"  I  whispered  ;  "  here  comes  the 
spiteful  dog." 

"  Here's  something  for  him,"  replied  my  avenger,  and  with  a 
vigorous  kick,  he  sent  Felix  sprawling  under  the  bed. 

My  aunt^  already  greatly  irritated  at  the  entrance  of  Monsieur 
de  Mortagne,  whom  she  detested,  was  still  more  incensed  at  the 
yells  of  her  favourite,  and  she  angrily  exclaimed — 

"  This  conduct,  sir,  is  unheard  of  !  How  dare  you  take  my 
chamber  by  storm  in  this  way,  and  half  kill  my  dog  1  Do  you 
take  my  house  for  a  barracks  ?" 

Monsieur  de  Mortagne  has  often  since  described  this  scene 
to  me. 

He  coolly  satdown  by  the  side  of  Mademoiselle  de  Maran's  bed, 
holding  me  upon  his  knees,  and  replied — 

"  This  is  not  a  question,  Madame,  of  dogs,  or  taking  by  storm  ; 
but  of  your  cruelty  towards  this  unfortunate  child,  to  whom  you 
have  acted  a  step-mother's  part." 

"  What's  all  this  ? — what's  all  this  1"  haughtily  answered  my 
aunt.  Have  you  come  back  all  the  way  from  the  antipodes,  sir, 
to  show  oft  your  impertinence  to  me  !  It  is  no  reason  because  you 
look  like  a  Hottentot,  and  enjoy  a  well  deserved  reputation  for  clown- 
ishness,  that  I  should  suffer  myself  to  be  insulted  and  brow-beaten  in 
my  own  house — do  you  hear,  sir  ?" 

"  Nor,"  replied  Monsieur  de  Mortagne,  who  always  returned  my 
Aunt's  abuse  with  interest,  "  is  it  any  reason  because  you  have  the 
good  luck  to  unite  in  yourself  the  ugliness  and  wickedness  of  the 
kte  Duke  de  Gesvres,  with  the  deformity  and  wit  of  an  -^sop, 
that  I  should  put  up  with  your  insolence — do  you  hear,  Mar 
dame  V 

My  aunt  grew  pale  with  passion,  and  exclaimed — 

"  Have  a  care,  sir  ;  when  I  hate,  I  hate  well,  and  when  I  hate,  I 

manage  to  let  it  be  felt." 

"  I  know  you  have  powerful  friends  and  dangerous  tools  at  your 

service  ;  but  I  have  need  of  none,  and  fear  none  ;  from  me  you 

shall  have  the  truth,  and  if  it  hurts  you,  so  much  the  worse  for  you. 

I  have  spoken  it  before  to  many  others  who  survived  it — the  more's 
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the  pitj  ;  in  a  word,  this  child  has  been  disgracefully  brought  up, 
and  her  education  has  been  so  neglected,  that  I  blush  on  your  ac** 
count.  Do  jou  feel  no  shame  at  treating  jour  own  brother^s 
daughter  in  such  a  manner  Y* 

These  words  stirred  up  at  once,  my  aunt's  affection  for  mj  father, 
and  her  hatred  of  mj  mother.    She  exclaimed — 

And  it  is  precisely  because  my  brother's  memory  is  sacred  to 
me,  that  I  treat  that  little  brat  in  the  way  that  I  choose  to  treat 
her.  She  has  been  placed  under  my  care  ;  I  am  only  responsible 
to  her  guardian  for  my  conduct,  so,  sir,  you  may  carry  your  inso- 
lence somewhere  else,  for  what  goes  on  here  is  no  business  of 
yours." 

"  It  is  so  far  my  business  that,  as  a  member  of  the  fiimily  council, 
I  shall,  this  very  day,  call  an  assembly  of  the  relations,  and  we 
shall  then  find  out  whether  your  niece  has  hitherto  received  that 
education  to  which  she  is  entitled." 

This  threat  appeared  to  take  a  good  deal  of  effect  upon  Made- 
moiselle de  Maran. 

"  Come  here,  child,  and  answer  for  yourself,"  said  'my  aunt^ 
making  me  a  sign  to  come  to  her. 

Instead  of  obeying,  I  nestled  still  closer  to  Monsieur  de  Mor- 
tagne,  and  looked  up  to  him  with  an  imploring  air. 

"  You  see  very  weH,"  said  Monsieur  de  Mortagne,  "  that  you 
frighten  her  out  of  her  life,  with  your  pretended  kindnesses.  It 
is  for  you,  and  not  this  child,  to  answer.  She  has  not  one  single 
master  ;  she  scarcely  knows  what  the  children  of  the  lower  claeees 
are  proficient  in  at  her  age  ;  you  deny  her  the  clothes  that  are 
suitable  to  her  station  ;  and  yet,  Heaven  knows,  you  are  paid 
enough  to  take  care  of  her." 

"  What  do  you  mean  ?  Me  paid,  indeed  !"  indignantly  exclaimed 
my  aunt. 

"  I  mean  that  you  are  allowed  a  thousand  francs  a  month  out  of 
this  poor  child's  fortune,  for  her  expenses,  and  it  is  easy  to  perceive, 
from  the  way  in  which  she  is  clothed  and  instructed,  that  you  do 
not  spend  a  hundred  louts  a  year  upon  her.  What  do  you  do  with 
the  rest  ?  If  you  have  pocketted  it,  you  may  rest  assured  that  I 
will  make  you  account  for  it.  It  is  no  reason  because  you  are 
thoroughly  wicked,  that  you  should  be  a  thorough  miser  as  well.'' 

"  Well,  this  is  beyond  all  endurance  !  If  one  did  not  know,  sir, 
you  were  half  mad,  one  should  be  inclined  to  have  you  thrown  out 
of  the  window  !  What  accoxmts  have  I  to  render  you,  indeed  1 
What  do  you  mean  by  these  impertinent  holy-inquisition  sort  of 
airs  V  exclaimed  Mademoiselle  de  Maran,  moving  violently  in 
her  bed. 

"  I  tell  you,  I  am  her  relation — her  counsellor — do  you  hear  what 
I  say  1"  replied  Monsieur  de  Mortagne,  in  a  voice  of  thunder,  "  and 
in  that  capacity,  I  will  summon  you  before  a  meeting  of  the  family 
to  answer  for  your  conduct.    If  I  do  not  obiain  justice  at  their 
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hands  againat  you,  I  will  take  it  into  mj  own,  and  we  will  look  at 
one  another  fuU  in  the  face,  which  will  be  by  no  means  an  agreeable 
occupation  for  me.    You  are  a  complete  monster." 

"  Ah  !  the  abominable  man  !  hia  brutality  will  make  me  quite 
ill.  What  a  way  to  treat  a  defenceless  woman  V*  said  my  aunt  in 
a  dolorous  voice. 

Pooh  !  pooh  !  madame,  you  have  long  made  one  forget  the 
compassion  which  old  age,  ugliness,  and  infirmities  should  claim,  by 
your  own  audacious  attacks  and  malicious  slanders.  Come,  come, 
you  are  no  longer  a  woman.** 

No  longer  a  woman,  indeed  !  What  am  I,  then  ?  A  unicorn, 
perhaps.  You  are  really  too  mad,  sir,  to  be  at  large  !  Get  out  of 
my  house — get  out  of  my  house  !  I  do  not  wish  to  make  any  dis- 
turbance before  my  servants,  otherwise — 

"  Otherwise,  madame,  it  would  be  just  the  same  ;  you  would  only 
have  the  advantage  of  some  witnesses.  Listen  to  my  last  words — 
I  shall  call  upon  every  member  of  the  family  council,  in  order  to 
persuade  them  (and  I  shall  succeed)  to  take  this  unhappy  child  out 
of  your  hands,  and  place  her  in  a  school,  or  a  convent." 

And,"  ironically  replied  Mademoiselle  de  Maran,  "  to  put  the 
finish  to  this  fine  exploit,  you,  sir,  will,  doubtless,  be  employed  to 
select  the  convent.  It  is  a  great  pity  there  is  no  establishment 
of  female  Jacobins  ;  you  would  put  her  there  directly  ;  would 
you  not  ]  In  remembrance  of  the  '  brothers  and  friends*  of  93, 
whose  history  you  are  so  partial  to,  you  would  call  her  Mamselle 
Sclpionne,  or  Mamselle  Egaliti  ;  Mamselle,  did  I  say  1  No,  no  ; 
I  meant  citoyenne.  Unfortunately  those  good  times  are  past  ;  and 
now-a-days,  sir,  once  for  all,  there  is  no  indulgence  for  people  who 
presume  to  set  up  their  own  opinions  against  those  of  other  well 
intenlioned  persons/* 

Mademoiselle  de  Maran  laid  such  a  stress  uppn  these  last  words, 
that  Monsieur  de  Mortagne  understood  their  drift. 

"  Ah  !"  he  exclaimed,  "  here  we  are,  then,  at  last  ;  I  was  much 
surprised  that  you  had  not  already  called  me  Jacobin,  or  Bona- 
partist,  two  names,  however,  which  do  not  harmonise  particu- 
larly well  I  know  that  you  are  treacherous  enough  to  mcake  my 
accusation  a  party  question,  in  the  family  assembly  ;  I  know 
that  your  relations,  the  uUras,  are  numerous  there  ;  I  know, 
also,  that  they  blindly  follow  yoxu"  counsels,  and  it  is  probable  that, 
in  this  circumstance,  they  will  make  bs  criminal  a  usage  of  their 
majority,  as  they  do  in  every  other." 

And  embracing  me  with  a  tender  emotion.  Monsieur  de  Mor- 
tagne added  sadly — 

Poor  child  !    Poor  France  !" 

"  Grod  bless  my  soul  f  exclaimed  my  aunt,  bursting  out  into  one 
of  her  bitter  and  insolent  laughs  ;  "  God  bless  my  soul  !  what  a 
superb  and  touching  speech — ^what  a  happy  union  of  subjects — 
'  Poor  child  I    Poor  France  P    The  tender-hearted  Saint,  Just,  I 
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believe,  used  to  employ  those  pretty  pastoral  exprefleions,  at  ihe 
Club  of  the  Cordelias,  which,  however,  did  not  prevent  him  from 
cutting  your  head  off  the  next  morning.  Yes — ^yes,  sir,  I  can  see 
by  your  fury,  that  if  it  depended  upon  you,  you  would  treat  me  like 
those  poor  ^friend*  and  brothersJ'  For  really,  in  spite  of  your  birth, 
you  were  deserving  of  a  place  in  their  ranks  ;  you  were  one  of  the 
gentlemen  of  the  Loire," 

Monsieur  de  Mortagne  has  told  me  that,  effectively,  the  cold  and 
bitter  sarcasms  uttered  by  my  aunt,  put  him  beside  himsdf ;  and 
he  regretted  the  brutal  answer  he  made  her. 

It  is  a  fact,  when  I  think  that  you  made  my  poor  cousin  de  Maran 
die  of  a  broken  heart — when  I  think  that  you  torture  an  unhappy 
child  with  diabolical  malice,  I  ask  myself  why  a  thing  so  morally 
and  physically  unnatural  as  yourself,  should  not  be  put  beyond  the 
pale  of  society's  biws,  as  it  already  is  beyond  those  of  nature.* 

^  Enough  of  your  insults  !  Gret  out,  sir,  get  out  l"  excbiimed 
Mademoiselle  de  Maran  with  such  an  explosion  of  fury,  that  when 
Monsieiir  de  Mortagne  wanted  to  put  me  on  the  ground  as  he  got 
up,  I  clung  to  him  with  all  my  strength  and  entreated  him  not  to 
leave  me  with  my  aunt.  He  placed  me  in  my  governess's  arms,  who 
had  been  a  silent  and  unnoticed  spectator  of  this  scene,  and  we  all 
three  went  out,  leaving  Mademoiselle  de  Maran  in  a  state  of  rage 
difficult  to  describe. 

 .-o— — 

CHAPTER  VIII. 

A  FAMILT  OOinfGIL. 

I  HAD  not  understood  much  of  my  aimt's  and  Monsieur  de  Mor- 
tag^ne's  conversation  ;  I  was  only  rejoiced  to  hear  my  protector 
speak  in  such  a  firm  manner  to  Mademoiselle  de  Maran.  I  now 
anticipated  some  happy  change  in  my  situation.  To  most  children 
the  idea  of  entering  a  convent  or  a  school,  would  have  been  alarm- 
ing ;  to  me,  on  the  contrary,  it  was  a  very  agreeable  one,  as  the 
sole  wish  of  my  heart  was  to  leave  my  aunt's  house.  The  council 
would  have  to  decide  whether  I  should  remain  or  not,  in  the  power 
of  Mademoiselle  de  Maran,  and  I  prayed  most  earnestly  that  Mon- 
sieur de  Mortagne  might  succeed  in  his  intentions.  The  fatal  day 
at  last  arrived,  my  aimt  had  me  carefully  dressed,  and  I  was  taken 
down  into  the  drawing-room,  where  the  members  of  our  family 
were  a.ssembled. 

I  looked  round  for  M.  de  Mortagne ;  but  he  was  not  yet  ar- 
rived ;  my  aunt  placed  me  between  herself  and  my  guardian,  M. 
d'OrbevaL 

All  our  relations  appeared  to  dread  Mademoiselle  de  Maran,  and 
paid  her  the  most  obsequious  respect.    She  was  known  to  possess 
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great  iniliience,  and  her  drawing-room  was  tbe  resort  of  the  most 
powerful  members  of  the  Government ;  the  Princes,  also,  showed 
her  great  favour,  out  of  respect  for  Louis  the  Eighteenth. 

M.  de  Talleyrand  used  often  to  divide  his  evenings  between  my 
aunt  and  the  Princess  de  Vaudemont.  That  great  statesman,  who, 
as  my  aunt  said,  with  great  reason  "  had  raised  silence  to  the  rank 
of  eloquence  ;  talent  to  that  of  genius,  and  experience  to  that  of 
divination,"  conversed,  sometimes  for  an  hour  together,  tSte-d-tete 
with  Mademoiselle  de  Maran,  who  was  one  of  those  women  to  whom 
the  highest  names  are  almost  compelled  to  pay  tribute.  Children 
are  swayed  by  appearances  more  than  anything  ;  they  cannot  ac- 
count for  the  power  of  genius  and  intrigue,  and  for  a  long  time, 
therefore,  I  found  it  impossible  to  understand  how  Mademoiselle  de 
Maran,  with  her  insignificant  and  almost  grotesque  figure,  could 
exercise  so  much  influence  over  persons  who  were  not  of  necessity 
dependant  upon  her.  My  aimt's  head,  when  she  was  sitting  down, 
being  nearly  on  a  level  with  her  left  shoulder,  which  was  much 
higher  than  the  right  one,  did  not  rise  above  the  back  of  a  common 
armnshair,  and  her  feet,  invariably  covered  by  black  beaver  shoes, 
rested  upon  a  very  high  cushion,  of  which,  Felix  had  his  share. 
And  yet,  notwithstanding  her  ugliness  and  spiteful  disposition, 
Mademoiselle  de  Maran*s  rooms  were  nightly  filled  with  the  very 
Sliie  of  of  Paris  society,  and  she  would  haughtily  rebuke  those 
persons  who  let  a  day  or  two  pass  without  coming  to"^  see  her.  On 
these  occasions  the  bitterness  and  harshness  of  her  reproaches 
pretty  clearly  proved  that  her  pride,  and  not  her  affection,  was 
interested  in  the  homage  paid  her. 

All  had  noT/  arrived,  but  M.  de  Mortagne,  who  soon  afterwards 
made  his  appearance  ;  my  heart  beat  when  I  saw  him,  for  on  him 
depended  my  future  fate. 

1  was  not  slow  in  observing  that  M.  de  Mortagne  was  coldly  re- 
ceived by  mj  relations.  Although  his  originality  was  well  known, 
there  was  a  good  deal  of  whispering  aud  smiling  at  his  beard  and 
careless  exterior  ;  my  aunt's  aversion  for  him,  too,  was  notorious, 
and  consequently,  to  laugh  at  him  was  a  delicate  way  of  flatter- 
ing her. 

After  a  fe:?  minutes'  silence,  my  guardian,  M.  d*Orbeval,  re- 
quested M.  de  Mortagne  to  mention  the  reasons  he  had  deemed 
sufficient  to  call  for  a  family  assemblage.  M.  de  Mortagne  repeated 
what  he  had  toll  my  aunt,  and  in  the  same  immeasured  termes,  and 
ended  by  demanding  that  I  should  be  placed  in  the  convent  des 
AnglaUes,  which  was  at  that  time  in  as  great  vogue  as  the  Sacri- 
Coeur  was  at  a  later  period. 

Mademoiselle  de  Maran  betray  no  emotion  during  this  violent 
accusation.  Our  relations,  who  were  completely  under  her  in- 
fluence, were  dreadfully  afraid  of  her  ;  they  several  times,  by 
murmurs  and  interruptions,  testified  their  indignation  against  M. 
de  Mortagne,  \nd  turning  their  looks  towards  my  aunt,  they  ap  • 
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peared  to  tako  her  as  a  witness  that  thej  protested  against  the 
brutality  of  my  protector's  language. 

He,  however,  thoroughly  indifferent  to  all  their  mutterings, 
merely  shrugged  his  shoulders  now  and  then,  waited  till  the  noise 
had  ceased,  and  then  began  again,  in  language  as  strong  as  ever. 

He  must  have,  indeed,  been  a  brave  man,  to  attack  Mademoiselle 
de  Maran  in  such  a  manner  ;  for,  situated  as  she  was,  and  with 
such  powerful  protectors,  she  possessed  a  thousand  means  of  in- 
juring him,  and  avenging  herself.  Alas  !  she  proved  but  too  well 
to  M.  de  Mortagne,  that  the  hatred  she  bore  him  was  implacable. 
I  was  then  a  mere  child  ;  but  still  I  can  recollect  a  circumstance 
which,  in  spite  of  its  insignificance,  struck  me  at  the  time,  and  the 
importance  of  which,  I  can  fully  appreciate  now. 

During  this  debate,  my  aunt's  countenance  had  exhibited  no 
emotion  ;  she  held  in  her  hands  a  long  knitting  needle,  and  as 
M.  de  Mortagne  proceeded  with  his  speech.  Mademoiselle  de  Maran 
seemed  to  squeeze  this  needle  tighter  and  tighter  with  her  skinny 
fingers.  At  last,  at  the  instant  when  he  exclaimed,  that  if  nothing 
was  more  respectable  than  ugliness,  old  age,  and  infirmities,  nothing, 
at  the  same  time,  was  more  cowardly,  than  to  abuse  these  three 
lamentable  prerogatives,  in  insulting,  with  impunity,  those  who 
called  one  to  account  for  one's  disgraceful  and  cruel  conduct^ 
Mademoiselle  de  Maran,  as  if  by  accident,  broke  the  needle  into 
pieces,  and  I  shall  never  forget  the  deadly  glance  which  she  cast  on 
M.  de  Mortagne  at  that  instant. 

My  guardian  took  it  upon  himself,  in  the  name  of  the  majority, 
to  reply  to  my  aunt's  antagonist,  and  he  severely  blamed  my  pro- 
tector's language,  who  seemed  to  care  very  little  for  this  reproof. 
M.  d'Orbeval  next,  with  a  most  respectful  manner,  and  merely  as  a 
'  matter  of  form,  enquired  of  Mademoiselle  de  Maran  if  she  thought 
it  necessary  to  make  any  alterations  in  my  education,  hastening, 
however,  to  add  that  the  assembled  relations  trusted  implicitly, 
beforehand,  to  her  decision  on  a  subject  which  she  was  more  capable 
of  appreciating  than  any  one. 

Mademoiselle  de  Maran,  without  alluding  to  M.  de  Mortagne's 
attacks,  replied  in  a  most  artful  and  adroit  manner.  I  was  effec- 
tively, she  said,  not  what  people  call  much  advanced,  my  head  was 
weak,  my  understanding  imperfectly  developed,  and  under  these 
circumstances  she  had  not  thought  it  right  to  weary  my  intellect 
to  no  good  purpose,  by  overwhelming  me  with  lessons  which  I  was 
not  in  a  condition  to  profit  by,  and  which  would,  of  necessity,  have 
given  me  a  distate  to  learning  ;  on  the  contrary,  she  had  made  my 
health  her  first  object,  and  that,  thank  God,  was  excellent,  so  that 
I  was  now  in  a  perfect  condition  to  regain  the  time  I  had  lost, 
without  having  to  bear  the  fatigue  of  too  intense  study.  She 
concluded  by  saying,  that  before  the  family  assemblage  had  been 
convoked  it  was  her  intention  to  make  me  commence  my  studies 
without  delay. 
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M.  de  Mortagne  has  often  told  me  that  it  was  impossible  to  make 
a  more  adroit  defence  than  my  aunt's^  or  to  give  a  more  specious 
colouring  to  her  treatment  of  me.  She  proved  to  demonstration 
that  bj  economising  a  good  deal  during  the  first  years  of  mj  edu- 
cation, she  had  wished  to  lay  by  the  means  of  giving  me  hereafter 
a  much  more  extensive  and  complete  one,  and  she  added  that  it 
was  natural  I  should  be  dull  in  the  house  of  an  old  and  infirm 
aunt,  but  that  she  could  not  believe  my  relations  wished  me  to  enter 
a  convent,  when  she  had  promised  my  father  that  she  would  never 
forsake  me. 

In  order,  however^  to  make  matters  smooth,  and  that  I  might 
bare  a  companion  of  my  own  age,  my  aunt  announced  that  at  her 
request  my  guardian  had  consented  to  withdraw  his  own  daughter 
from  her  convent  and  to  place  her  under  my  aunt's  care.  M. 
d'Orbeval  was  a  widower,  and  thus  his  daughter  would  share  my 
studies,  and  take  up  her  abode  at  Mademoiselle  de  Maran's. 

M.  de  Mortagne  replied  with  his  usual  blunt  frankness,  that  in 
that  case,  I  should  pay  the  expenses  of  Mademoiselle  d'Orbeval*s 
education,  who  was  by  no  means  rich,  and  he  asserted  that  her 
father  had  only  consented  to  this  arrangement  from  motives  of 
interest,  coupled  with  fear  of  my  aunt,  who  had  it  in  her  power  to 
injure  him  or  to  do  him  service. 

M.  de  Mortagne  continued,  that  under  any  other  circumstances 
he  should  have  made  no  objection  to  the  private  education  which 
I  was  intended  to  receive  in  common  with  my  young  relation,  but 
that  he  had  strong  reasons  to  believe  Mademoiselle  de  Maran*s  in- 
fiuence  would  be  pernicious  to  me,  and  that  after  having  tormented 
my  childhood,  she  would,  perhaps,  ruin  my  youth. 

He  was  interrupted  by  indignant  murmurs.  My  guardian  ex- 
claimed that  his  daughter  should  never  set  foot  in  my  aunt's  house  ; 
that  he  had  only  agreed  to  the  proposals  which  had  been  made  to 
him  for  my  interest,  but  that  he  now  withdrew  his  promise,  since  so 
vile  an  interpretation  was  put  upon  his  kindness.  However,  the 
whole  assembly  having  imited  with  Mademoiselle  de  Maran  in  ap- 
peasing Baron  d*Orbeval,  and  in  blaming  M.  de  Mortagne,  my 
guardian  promised  to  allow  his  daughter  to  come.  This  exasperated 
M.  de  Mortagne  to  such  a  degree,  that  he  forgot  himself  so  far  as 
to  declare  there  was  not  a  man  of  courage  in  the  assembly  ;  but  that 
they  all  trembled  at  Mademoiselle  de  Maran's  power.  As  my  pro- 
tector offered  to  maintain  this  declaration  at  the  sword*s  pointy 
there  was  but  one  clamour  of  indignation  against  this  bully,  who 
wanted  to  make  brute  force  predominate  in  a  family  consultation, 
and  who  showed  no  respect  to  sex  or  old  age. 

M.  de  Mortagne,  in  the  highest  degree  incensed,  came  up  to  me, 
and  kissed  me  tenderly,  saying,  "  My  poor  child,  we  shall  soon  meet 
again  ;  may  God  protect  you  from  that  vile  woman,  and  her  syco- 
phants, I  can  see  they  have  at  present  numbers  and  the  law  on 
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their  side  ;  but  patience — ^patience — I  will  find  a  way  to  save  you, 
in  spite  of  them.**    He  kissed  me  again  and  departed. 

\Vhen  he  was  gone,  the  general  indignation  increased,  and  soon 
gave  way  to  a  feeling  of  contemptuous  pity.  Those  of  my  rela- 
tions who  were  in  a  position  to  take  up  M.  de  Mortagne's  challenge^ 
and  who  had  not  done  so,  from  fear  of  my  aunt,  and  not  from  want 
of  courage,  asserted  that  M.  de  Mortagne  was  not  right  in  the 
head,  and  that  it  was  impossible  to  call  him  to  a  serious  account 
for  his  foUies. 

Although  much  grieved  at  my  protector's  defeat^  my  thoughts 
turned  almost  with  joy  to  my  promised  companion.  I  looked  at 
her  &ther,  M.  d'Orbeval,  with  less  uneasiness,  and  even  mustered 
up  courage  enough  to  ask  my  aunt  when  my  cousin  would 
arrive. 

To  my  great  surprise.  Mademoiselle  de  Maran  replied,  without 
ill  nature,  and  almost  affectionately,  that  Mademoiselle  Ursula 
d'Orbeval  would  come  very  shortly. 

This  intelligence  filled  me  with  joy  ;  had  my  life  been  a  happier 
one,  I  might,  pherhaps,  have  regarded  my  cousin's  arrival  with  a 
feeling  of  jealousy  ;  but  situated  as  I  was,  I  could  not  but  believe 
that  it  would  operate  a  favourable  diversion  in  my  position. 

From  that  day,  Mademoiselle  de  Maran  completely  changed  her 
behaviour  to  me.  I  had  now  the  first  masters  in  Paris  ;  but,  from 
a  motive,  which  I  afterwards  discovered,  my  aunt  still  suffered 
Madame  Blondeau  to  retain  the  place  of  governess  to  me,  although 
that  good  woman  was  far  from  possessing  the  knowledge  necessaiy 
to  fill  that  office,  now  that  my  education  was  so  much  more  culti- 
vated. I  now,  however,  had  my  own  lady's  maid,  and  instead  of 
my  former  shabby  clothes,  my  aunt  insisted  upon  my  dressing  vrith 
a  splendour  and  elegance  unsuited  to  my  age.  I  remember  my 
surprise  and  delight  at  finding  one  day  in  my  room,  a  full-length 
piydii  and  a  toilet  table  it  la  Duchesse,  bordered  all  round,  with  a 
profusion  of  ribbands  and  lace.  Instead  of  perpetual  scoldings  and 
exclamations  at  my  ugliness  and  stupidity,  my  aunt  suddenly  began 
to  overwhelm  me  with  the  most  exaggerated  praises  of  my  beauty^ 
my  figure,  the  elegance  of  my  deportment,  my  wit  and  talents. 

As  I  was  naturally  much  astonished  at  this  sudden  change  of 
manners,  Mademoiselle  de  Maran  told  me  confidentially  that  had  I 
been  made  acquainted  with  these  delightful  facts  while  I  was  an 
idle  little  girl,  my  self  love  would  have  been  dangerously  excited  ; 
but  now  that  I  was  so  assiduous  at  my  studies,  I  was  informed,  by 
way  of  reward,  that  there  was  not  in  the  whole  world  anythixfg  more 
charming  than  myself. 

The  lady's  maid  whom  my  axmt  had  provided  for  me  was  con- 
stantly repeating  the  same  compliments  ;  in  short,  throughout  the 
establishment,  every  one — not  excepting  even  Servien — ^rivalled  one 
another  in  flattering  me. 

My  poor  Blondeau,  with  that  instinct  and  sagacity  of  the  heart 
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which  a  true  affection  always  bestows,  was  alarmed  at  this  sudden 
change  in  my  aunt's  conduct,  and  it  was  her  turn  then  to  scold  me, 
and  to  reprove  me  for  paying  too  much  attention  to  my  dress,  and 
too  little  to  my  prayers,  and  for  the  pride  and  capriciousness  which 
I  displayed. 

In  spite  of  my  attachment  for  this  excellent  woman,  her  remon- 
strances displeased  me,  and  were  more  painful,  from  their  contract 
with  the  idolatrous  affection  she  had  before  professed  towards  me. 
I  felt  that  my  attachment  towards  her  was  cooling,  and  on  the 
other  hand,  my  confidence  increased  in  Mademoiselle  Julie,  my 
lady's  maid,  who  never  omitted  an  opportunity  of  irritating  me 
against  my  governess. 

In  spite  of  Mademoiselle  de  Maran*s  obliging  conduct  towards  me, 
I  was  still  unable  to  surmoimt  the  terror  and  aversion  with  which 
she  had  inspired  me,  though  I  used  every  endeavour  to  do  so  think- 
ing that  in  common  gratitude  I  was  boimd  to  show  her  some 
affection. 

In  the  mean  time,  while  my  education  rapidly  advanced,  and  I 
studied  drawing,  music,  as  well  as  the  English  and  Italian  languages, 
with  the  utmost  assiduity,  that  I  might  not  find  myself  too  inferior 
to  my  cousin  Ursula  d*0rbeval,  whose  arrival  my  aimt  was  incesh 
aantly  putting  off. 

Mademoiselle  de  Maran  very  seldom  went  out ;  but  she  sent  me 
almost  every  day  to  take  a  drive  in  her  carriage,  in  the  bois  de 
Batdogne,  accompanied  by  Mademoiselle  Julie,  for  whom  I  made 
no  secret  of  my  preference,  and  who,  during  the  whole  drive,  never 
ceased  repeating  that  I  was  admired  by  every  body. 

In  short,  no  one  would  have  recognised  me  a  year  after  my  aunt 
had  paid  such  particular  attention  to  my  education.  I  had  gained 
a  good  deal  of  instruction,  and  my  intelligence  had  developed  itself, 
but  the  seed  of  evil  passions  was  at  work  in  my  heart.  Notwith- 
standing the  ivory  crucifix  which  adorned  my  aunt's  alcove,  she 
never,  to  all  appearance,  attended  any  religious  rites,  but  contented 
herself  with  sending  me  to  attend  mass  at  the  church  of  Saint 
Thomas  ^AquiUy  with  one  of  her  female  servants. 

I  was  always  followed  by  a  footman,  who  carried  an  emblazoned 
cushion  for  my  feet,  and  a  velvet  bag,  in  which  was  my  prayer- 
book,  an  ostentation  as  ridiculous  as  unbecoming  in  a  child  of  my 
age  ;  and  I  often  heard  it  observed  as  I  passed  along,  Made- 
moiselle de  Maran  carries  her  blind  fondness  for  that  niece  of  hers 
to  the  verge  of  madness." 

I  began  to  believe  in  this  affection  ;  and,  indeed,  it  was  every- 
where said,  that  my  aunt  idolised  me,  and  that  if  I  turned  out 
badly,  it  would  be  all  owing  to  her  blindness  and  weak  indulgence. 
Even  now,  there  are  many  people  convinced  that  Mademoiselle  de 
Maran  was  always  tenderly — too  tenderly  attached  to  me. 

Nothing  is  more  loving  ;  but,  at  the  same  time,  nothing  more 
croeUy  sellsh  than  children.    I  took  a  barbarous  pleasure  in  loading 
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my  new  female  attendant  with  marks  of  confidence,  in  the  presence 
of  Blondeau,  in  order,  as  little  ^rls  say,  to  set  the  iatter*s  hrittUs  tip, 
and  the  unhappy  woman,  enlightened  by  her  own  good  sense,  and 
not  irritated  by  a  mean  envy,  suffered  horribly  at  seeing  herself  so 
forgotten  and  misjudged  by  me,  whom  she  loyed  so  sincerely. 
My  ingratitude  soon  exceeded  all  limits. 

As  my  understanding  gradually  deyeloped  itself,  Mademoiselle  do 
Maran  inspired  me,  if  not  with  greater  affection,  at  least  with  a 
greater  curiosity.  I  began  to  comprehend  and  to  be  amused  with 
her  sarcasms,  and  she  often  made  me  laugh,  by  ridiculing  Blondeau'a 
puritanism  and  remonstrances  on  my  dawning  coquetry.  She 
would  then  satirize  the  poor  woman's  ignorance  and  her  language, 
and  I  laughed  still  more. 

By  degrees,  a  feeling  of  contempt  began  to  mingle  with  my 
fox^tfulneas  of  Blondeau's  holy  and  devoted  affection,  for  my  aunt 
made  me  blush  at  the  familiarity  in  which  I  tiyed  with  a  woman  of 
that  description. 

Doubtless,  I  was  wrong — grieyously  wrong  ;  but  I  was  scarcely 
eight  years  old,  and  the  plaything  of  a  woman  who  prostituted  her 
great  superiority  of  intellect  towards  the  unholy  purpose  of  throw* 
ing  me  into  an  eyil  course. 

I  followed  her  advice  too  blindly,  and  grew  so  cold  towards  my 
goyemess,  that  the  poor  woman,  after  having  ineffectually  tried 
everything  to  re-awaken  my  former  affection,  actually  had  a  fit  of 
illness  brouhgt  on  by  grief 

When  I  percdved  how  pale  and  changed  die  had  become,  I  saw 
the  whole  extent  of  my  error  ;  my  tears  flowed  abundantly,  and  I 
refused  to  leave  her  ;  my  aunt,  however,  beholding  my  affection, 
persuaded  me  that  Biond^u*s  illness  was  only  a  pretended  one. 

This  odious  indnuation  offered  an  excuse  for  my  ingratitude,  and 
I  willin^y  believed  it. 

I  shall  never  forget  the  look  of  painful  surprise  which  my  go- 
Temeas  gave  me  when  she  saw  me  come  back  to  her  smiling 
cheerful,  and  jesting.  She  raised  her  emaciated  hands  towards  the 
sky,  and  exclaimed  with  a  burst  of  tears — 

ULy  Ood  !  she  once  had  a  heart  like  her  mother's  !  They  have 
ruined  her — ruined  her." 

From  that  day,  the  unhi4>py  woman  became  more  glooym  and 
taciturn  ;  she  insisted  upon  getting  up,  weak  as  she  was,  and  from 
her  ccmtinual  fits  of  abaanoe,  appeared  to  be  under  the  dominion 
of  some  fixed  idea 

The  servants  of  the  house  made  sport  of  her,  and  she  who  was 
formeriy  of  so  impatient  a  disposition,  appeared  now  to  suffer  every 
thing  witii  resignation,  or  rather  with  indifference.  She  scarcely 
ever  spoke  to  me. 

I  remember  one  night  when  I  awoke,  I  fonnd  her  leaning  over 
my  pillow,  her  eyes  bathed  in  tears,  and  gazing  on  me  with  a  look 
of  indescribable  anguish.    I  was  frightened,  and  pretended  to  go  to 
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sleep  agaiii,  and  the  next  day  I  told  my  aunt,  who  said  it  was  a 
joke  of  Blondeau'a,  and  done  for  the  purpose  of  frightening  me  ; 
I  helieyed  Mademoifielle  de  Maran,  and  nourished  a  feeling  of  re- 
sentment against  my  governess. 

New  Year's  Day  had  now  come  round,  and  the  evening  before, 
my  aunty  in  discussing  a  new  year's  gift  for  Blondeau,  observed — 
"  You  had  better  give  her  some  money,  instead  of  a  dress  or  a 
piece  of  jewellery.  Those  sort  of  people  like  vMmey  better  than 
anything  /"  and  she  gave  me  five  louis  for  Blondeau. 

In  former  years  my  aunt  had  never  given  me  anything  for  my 
governess,  and  as  I  then  loved  Blondeau  tenderly,  and  was  desirous 
of  giving  her  something,  I  employed  every  year,  prodigious  adroit^ 
nesB,  and  dissimulation,  in  order  to  surprise  her  with  a  few  lines  of 
simple  a£R3ction,  or  some  little  piece  of  my  best  embroidered  work. 
1  cannot  describe  Madame  Blondeau's  del^ht  and  rapture,  when,  on 
New  Year's  Eve,  after  my  evening  prayer,  I  threw  my  arms  around 
her  neck,  and  gave  her  my  little  present 

Now  that  I  reflect  upon  it,  it  seems  to  me  that  there  was  some- 
thing touching  and  regions  in  that  mark  of  affection  from  me,  a 
poor  orphan,  forsaken  and  repulsed,  who,  possessing  nothing,  had 
recourse  to  my  own  childish  labours  to  pay  the  debt  of  my  love, 
my  govmieas,  notwithstanding  the  inferiority  of  her  station,  had 
too  sensitive  a  heart  not  to  be  touched  even  to  tears  by  this  proof 
of  my  affection,  whioh  sprang  from  my  own  impulse,  and  had  not 
been  suggested  by  any  third  person. 

You  may  conceive,  then,  her  painful  feelings,  when,  on  this  New 
Year's  Eve,  I  slipped  my  five  louis  into  her  hand  gaily  and  laugh- 
ingly. She  expected  one  of  the  surprises  of  former  years,  and  as 
I  was  now  beginning  to  draw  tolerably,  she  had  even  ventured  to 
hope  for  some  specimen  of  my  new  talent.  Notwit^tanding  my 
apparent  ingratitude,  she  had  not  admitted  for  an  instant  the  pos- 
ffibility  of  my  having  forgotten  those  tender  traditions  of  my  child- 
hood, and  returning  me  the  gold  with  a  look  that  had  in  it  asm  uch 
sadneas  as  uneasineas,  she  said — 

"  You  have  made  a  mistake,  Matilda  ;  this  is  for  Julie  ;  you 
have  got  something  else  for  me  ;  have  you  not  ?" 

Her  voice  fedtered,  and  she  gave  me  an  uneasy  and  alarmed 
look. 

"  No,"  I  replied,  "  I  have  nothing  else  to  give  you." 

*^  And  yet,  in  past  years — (and  she  attempted  to  ^hide  the  tears 
that  would  have  way) — ^in  past  years — ^you  know — ^in  the  evening 

«fter  your  pc^er  —  you  used  to  give  me — ^" 

"  Oh  I  yea,"  was  my  reply,  "  I  know  what  you  mean  ;  but  now, 
you  see,  I  have  no  time,  and  I  am  obliged  to  attend  to  my  studies  ; 
and  beaidea,  your  sort  of  people  like  money  heUer  than  anything" 

And  then,  without  embracing  her,  or  shewing  her  the  least  mark 
of  affection,  I  tripped  out  of  the  room,  to  go  and  admire  a  mag- 
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niiicent  ennine  tippet,  a  present  of  MftdemoiBelle  de  Maran*8 
to  me. 

As  I  left  mj  governess,  I  heard  a  deep  sigh  and  the  noise  made 
bj  the  pieces  of  gold,  falling  from  her  hand,  on  the  floor  ;  but  so 
pitiless  was  my  indifference,  and  so  great  mj  haste  to  inspect  my 
amies  present)  that  I  did  not  stop  for  a  moment,  or  even  turn  back 
my  head. 

Alas  ?  my  friend,  though  still  young,  I  have  suffered  much,  and 
shed  many  bitter  tears  ;  but  God  knows  that  in  my  most  violent 
fits  of  despair  I  have  often  exclaimed,  "  I  ought  to  bear  all  without 
complaining — I,  who  caused  that  best  of  women  the  most  painful 
pang  which  the  human  heart  can  experience.** 

That  evening,  notwithstanding  my  indifference,  I  felt  rather 
ashamed  when  I  thought  of  Blondeau,  and  expected  she  would  re- 
proach me  ;  but,  on  the  contrary,  I  found  my  governess  more  affec- 
tionate than  usual,  she  was  only  extremely  pale,  and  evidently  under 
the  influence  of  some  strong  feeling.  I  fancied  I  could  perceive 
something  extraordinary  in  her  look. 

She  put  me  to  bed,  and  kissed  me  earnestly  several  times,  while 
I  f^lt  her  tears  falling  upon  my  cheeks.  My  natural  disposition 
once  more  obtained  the  ascendancy,  and  I  flung  myself  round 
her  neck,  entreating  her  forgiveness  for  the  pain  I  had  occa- 
sioned her. 

"  Accuse  you — ^you — ^my  child  ! — ^never  !"  she  exclaimed  with 
tears,  and  kissing  my  hair  and  hands.  Never,  poor  child  I  As 
long  as  they  suffered  you  to  be  good  and  affectionate,  you  were  in 
all  things  the  picture  of  your  mother.  But  do  not  let  us  talk  any 
more  about  that,  my  darling  child.  Come,  say  your  evening  prayer, 
and  pray,  too,  for  your  old  nurse.  She  loves  you  dearly,  and  she 
has  need  of  ypur  prayers.  The  prayers  of  children  are  like  those 
of  the  blessed  angels,  God  hears  and  grants  them." 

When  I  had  prayed,  she  kissed  me  tenderly  on  the  forehead,  and 
said,  "  Now,  my  child,  good  night — good  night" 

I  observed  that  she  trembled,  and  that  her  hands  were  burning 
hot,  although  she  was  excessively  pale. 

I  fell  asleep,  and  do  not  know  how  long  I  had  been  in  a  profound 
slumber,  when  I  was  suddenly  awakened  by  the  weight  of  something 
leaning  upon  me.  In  my  fright,  I  half  opened  my  eyes.  I  do  not 
know  what  time  of  night  it  was.  The  remains  of  a  fire  were 
smouldering  in  the  grate,  and  gave  a  trembling  and  flickering  light 
to  the  chamber. 

By  the  light  of  a  night-lamp,  I  beheld  my  governess  ;  she  was 
close  to  my  bed,  and  I  had  been  awakened  by  her  attempting  to 
embrace  me. 

Not  daring  to  stir,  I  followed  her  with  my  eyes  ;  her  countenance, 
usually  80  mild  and  calm,  had  then  a  sinister  expression,  which 
chilled  me  with  terror. 

She  was  looking  at  me,  and  muttering  to  herself  with  a  bewil- 
dered air — 
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No  no ;  I  can  endure  this  no  longer.  That  monster  is  destroy- 
ing my  child  ;  she  has  rendered  her  indifferent  and  contemptuous 
to  me.  Matilda  no  longer  loves  me.  I  am  no  longer  of  any  use 
to  her,  and  I  need  not  remain  here.  Indeed  I  could  not.  No  ; 
I  haye  endured  too  much  to-day  ;  they  have  filled  the  cup  to 
overflowing.  Money  to  me  !  Oh  I  I  shall  go  mad  ;  I  think  I  am 
mad  already.  Come,  no  more  of  this  ;  one  last  kiss  for  this  poor 
little  slumbering  angeL  God  will  forgive  me,  for  that  cherub  has 
prayed  for  me." 

Saying  these  words,  Blondeau  kissed  me  on  the  forehead,  and 
added,  sobbing — 

**  Farewell !  farewell  1  poor  child  ;  you  shall  never  know  the 
misery  you  have  brought  upon  me.  I  do  not  blame  you  ;  oh,  no  I 
it  is  that  monster,  who  broke  your  mother's  heart,  and  who  is  now 
trying  to  destroy  your  souL  Farewell  I  Once  more,  farewell ! 
Oh  !  I  must  kiss,  once  more,  that  beautiful  £ur  hair  I  have  loved 
80  mueh." 

And  I  felt  her  icy,  cold  lips  upon  my  brow.  I  had  till  then 
shut  my  eyes,  although  I  was  quite  awake.  Suddenly  I  opened 
them,  and  saw  my  governess  rush  towards  the  window  and  open 
it  with  vi(^enoe.  I  guessed  her  fatal  intention,  ran  to  her,  and 
stopped  her  at  the  very  instant  she  was  about  to  throw  herself 
headlong  out. 

The  poor  woman  was  at  first  stupified  ;  but  recalled  to  herself  by 
my  screams,  she  fell  on  her  knees,  exclaiming — 

Oh  !  my  God,  what  was  I  about  to  do  ?  Pardon,  pardon,  I 
was  mad  ;  I  had  forgotten  my  oath  to  the  dying  mother,  never  to 
forsake  her  child  ;  but  I  suffered  so  much — and  especially  to-day — 
God,  in  His  goodness,  sent  this  angel  to  prevent  my  crime.  No, 
no  ;  I  will  remain  with  thee,  my  child — I  will  suffer — I  will  endure 
all — I  will  die,  if  necessary,  of  a  broken  heart  ;  but  I  will  die  near 
thee,  and  with  my  eyes  fixed  on  thee.  I  promised  it  to  that  poor 
lady  who,  in  yon  heaven,  hears  me  now." 

This  scene  left  so  deep  an  impression  on  my  mind,  and  I  was 
so  struck  with  Blondeam's  despair,  that  my  ingratitude  was,  for 
ever,  nipped  in  the  bud,  and  all  my  old  affection  for  her  returned, 
to  Mademoiselle  de  Maran's  great  annoyance,  who  had  for  an  in- 
stant hoped  to  deprive  me  of  that  honest  and  devoted  at- 
tachment 

A  short  time  afterwards  my  aimt  informed  me  that  Ursula 
d'Orbeval,  my  guardian's  daughter,  and  a  cousin  of  mine,  was  at 
la?t  coming  to  live  with  us,  and  added,  that  as  I  was  much  prettier, 
much  better  educated,  and  much  better  dressed  than  my  cousin, 
I  shoidd  find  a  great  pleasure  in  making  the  new  visiter  fully  con- 
scious of  my  superiority. 

Thus  Mademoiselle  de  Maran  left  me  not  one  single  feeling  in 
its  natural  purity  and  bloom.  Already  the  joy— candid  and  gentle 
as  it  was — that  I  felt  in  the  dea  of  finding  a  friend  of  my  own 
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ttge,  WAd  debased  bj  the  after  thought  of  awakening  jealousy,  enry, 
And  consequently,  hatred,  in  that  yery  friend's  bosom. 

I  know  not,  my  friend,  if  you  remark  that  my  aunt,  with  singular 
sagacity,  had,  I  might  say,  divided  my  youth  into  two  parts.  Till 
I  was  nine  years  old,  I  had  endured  terror,  privations^  and  neglect ; 
1  was  not  yet  ripe  for  her  ulterior  objects. 

0  

CHAPTER  IX. 

A  CHILDISH  FBIXHMHIP. 

A  k2w  efa  was  about  to  dawn  in  my  life.  Till  then,  the  nature  of 
my  feelings  had  been  incomplete.  I  feared  my  aunt ;  but  her  wit 
amused  me,  and  in  spite  of  some  marks  of  coldness  and  n^lect^ 
I  was  tenderly  attached  to  my  goyemeas,  though  there  existed 
between  us  no  similarity  of  age  or  disposition. 

When  Ursula  dX)rbeyal  arrived,  I  was  so  lonely,  and  had  built 
such  fine  castles  in  the  air,  fbunded  on  her  anticipated  friendship, 
that  I  felt  already  grateful  to  my  cousin,  who  was  about  to  put  me 
in  a  position  to  resJize  those  enchanting  hopes.  I  completely  foigot 
my  aunt*s  treacherous  advice,  and  instead  of  thinking  how  to 
humiliate  Ursula,  I  only  thought  of  loving  her. 

She  arrived  at  the  hdtel  de  Maran  the  day  after  New  Yearns 
Day. 

She  was  about  a  year  older  than  myself  and  by  a  strange  peco- 
liarity  she  had  black  hair  and  blue  eyes,  while  on  the  contrary,  I 
had  black  eyes  and  fair  hair.  We  were  about  the  same  siaew 
Ursula's  features  were,  by  no  means,  regularly  formed  ;  but  it  was 
impossible  to  imagine  a  more  interesting  countenance,  or  a  sweeter 
and  more  amiable  smile. 

The  first  time  I  saw  her  she  was  in  mourning  for  her  grandmother ; 
her  black  garments  set  ofif  to  still  more  advantage  the  rosy  whiteness 
of  her  skin,  and  I  thought  her  appearance  so  enchanting  that  I 
flung  my  arms  round  her  neck  and  called  her  my  sister.  I  cried 
in  spite  of  myself  and  those  were  the  sweetest  tears  I  had  ever 
shed.  My  cousin  received  my  caresses  with  a  touching  grace- 
fulness, and  then  I  conducted  her  to  my  room  and  placed  aU  the 
treasures  of  my  toilet  at  her  disposal  Ursula  displayed  neither 
an  awkward  embarrassment  nor  an  indiscreet  forwanlness.  She 
told  me  with  much  emotion,  that  she  was  a  suitor  for  my  friend- 
ship, being  herself  almost  an  orphan,  as  her  father  treated  her 
with  extreme  harshness. 

I  began  to  feel  a  world  of  new  sensations  in  myself,  and  to  com'- 
)>rehend  the  happiness  of  devoting  oneself  to  protecting  and 
defending  a  person  whom  one  loves.  I  was  almost  obliged  to 
Ursula  for  being  poor,  as  I  was  rich ;  for  being  almost  forsaken,  as 
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mj  heari  was  there  ready  to  meet  hers  half-way  and  to  offer 
the  treasures  of  affection,  which  had  been  denied  to  her. 

As  soon  as  I  had  a  friend  to  lore,  I  fancied  myself  no  longer  a 
chUd  ;  I  felt  myself  to  be  quite  a  woman  (as  the  little  girls  say) 
and  became  very  serious  and  thoughtful  I  grew  ashamed  of  my 
past  coquetry,  and  I  exclaimed  to  Ursula^  pointing  with  great  con- 
tempt to  all  my  fine  dresses — 

All  that  was  Tery  well  when  I  was  alone." 

As  my  cousin  was  in  mourning  I  set  my  heart  upon  being  dressed 
in  black  Mke  her.  This  plan  occupied  my  ideas  all  that  night,  and 
the  next  morning  I  boldly  walked  into  Mademoiselle  de  Maran's 
room,  and  said  to  her — 

"  Aunt,  I  want  to  be  dressed  in  black  like  Ursula^  and  to  be  so 
as  long  as  she  is.** 

"  Why,  my  dear  child,  you  must  be  mad,"*  repHed  my  aunt 
with  astonishment^  "  Ursula  is  in  mourning,  and  you  have  nobody 
to  mourn  for." 

"  May  I  not  mourn  for  my  mother  1"  I  answered  with  a  downcast 
look  of  sadness. 

My  aunt  burst  out  laughing,  and  exclaimed — 

^  How  droll  she  is,  witib  her  queer,  undertaker's  notions  1  Why, 
you  wore  mourning  for  your  mother  seyen  years  ago,  and  that  is 
quite  enough." 

"  I  wore  it,  aunt,  without  knowing  that  I  wore  it^"  was  my  reply, 
while  the  tears  came  into  my  eyes,  for  my  aunt's  laugh  had  pain- 
fully hurt  me. 

"  God  bless  my  soul,  what  funny  ideas  the  child  has^"  answered 
Mademoiselle  de  Maran  with  another  laugh,  and  chucking  me  under 
the  chin,  ^  come,  come,  you  little  madcap,  this  fine  whim  of  yours 
shall  be  complied  with  ;  you  shall  be  dressed  in  black,  but  not  in 
mourning,  however,  mind  you,  for  that  would  be  too  ridiculous  ;  but 
you  shall  hare  some  fine  dresses  of  watered  silk,  while  poor  Ursula 
will  only  have  woollen  ones,  which  will  make  her  nicely  sayage." 

"  I  don't  want  to  be  dressed  differently  to  my  cousin,  aunt." 
So-Hso,  it's  got  to  that  already,  has  it  1"  exclaimed  Mademoiselle 
de  Maran,  fixing  her  piercing  eyes  upon  me.  "  Why  this  is  eren 
better  than  I  expected.  Come— come — ^make  yourself  easy  ;  as 
soon  as  the  mourning  is  over,  you  shall  be  always  dressed  like  two 
sisters  ;  you  are  quite  rich  enough  to  give  your  cousin  a  handsome 
dress  now  and  then,  as  she  has  not  got  a  farthing  herself." 

You  don't  understand  me,  aunt,"  I  impatiently  exclaimed  ; 
"  since  Ursula  is  poor,  I  wish  to  be  dressed  like  her,  and  not  that 
she  should  be  dressed  like  me." 

Mademoiselle  de  Maran  again  looked  at  me  attentively,  and  said 
in  her  sarcastic  manner — 

^  How  is  this  ?  What's  the  child  after  to-day,  with  all  this  su- 
perktire  delicacy  1  How  touching  !  She  is  quite  a  chip  of  the 
old  block  !" 

F  3 
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She  then  added,  talking  to  herself  "  After  aD,  so  modi  the 
better  P  and  addressing  me,  she  continued — 

Vastly  welly  my  child  ;  you  cannot  treat  Ursula  too  much  like 
a  sister.  I  am  delighted  to  see  you  dii^lay  symptoms  of  such 
excesBiye  delicacy — such  extreme  sensibility.  So  much  the  better  ; 
I  am  agreeably  surprised ;  you  have  surpassed  my  fondest  hopes.** 

I  was  quite  proud  and  happy  when  I  left  Mademoiselle  do 
Maran,  and  I  hurried  to  my  governess,  to  tell  her  the  result  of  my 
interview  with  my  aunt  Blondeau  embraced  me  with  tears — ^bot 
this  time,  tears  of  joy — and  exclaimed,  "  Your  own  good  heart 
has  returned  ;  I  could  almost  &ncy  I  hear  the  voice  of  your  poor 
mother.** 

You  might  suppose  that  there  was,  at  this  period,  a  pause  in 
Mademoiselle  de  Maran's  evil  designs  against  me  ;  such,  however, 
was  by  no  means  the  case.  Never,  on  the  contrary,  did  she  believe 
herself  more  certain  of  injuring  me,  both  at  the  present  time  and 
in  the  future.  But  at  that  time  I  did  not  know,  what  I  found  out 
afterwards,  and  I  yielded  up  myself  with  happiness,  to  my  exalted 
sentiments  of  affection  towards  my  cousin,  who,  on  her  part, 
repaid  me,  by  a  most  affectionate  and  grateful  confidence. 

Some  days  after  Ursula's  arrival  at  the  hSul  de  Maran^  she  knew 
all  my  little  secrets.  I  had  told  her  the  history  of  my  whole 
childhood,  with  the  exception  of  my  governess's  sinister  attempt, 
and  it  had  cost  me  much,  and  did  cost  me  much  even  then,  to  keep 
that  secret  to  myseUl 

Although  Ursula  was  a  year  older  than  myself,  I  waa  pretty 
nearly  on  a  par  with  her  as  regarded  our  progress  in  instruction  ; 
our  masters  always  gave  the  preference  to  my  exercises  over  hers, 
either  because  they  really  deserved  it,  or  by  way  of  flattering  my 
aunt,  of  whose  secret  designs  my  instructors  thus  became  unvrit- 
tingly  the  instruments. 

Fearing  to  wound  Ursuk's  self-love  by  my  successes,  I  did  all  I 
eould  to  palliate  my  superiority  ;  I  invented  a  thousand  different 
ways  of  explaining  away  my  HtUe  triumphs  to  my  own  disad- 
vantage, hinting  either  that  our  masters  placed  me  first  in  order  to 
please  Mademoiselle  de  Maran,  or  that  Ursula  herself  was  so  fond 
of  me,  as  to  make  mistakes  purposely,  that  I  might  have  the 
advantage. 

I  am  not  aware  whether  our  dawning  friendship  interfered 
with  Mademoiselle  de  Maran's  projects,  but  she  found  out  a  fresh 
method  of  tormenting  me  more  cruelly  than  ever. 

Under  the  pretext  of  familiarising  us  little  by  little  with  society, 
my  aunt  sent  for  us  occasionally  into  her  drawing-room.  She 
received  company  every  evening  ;  but  several  of  her  most  intimate 
friends  visited  her  between  four  and  six  o'clock. 

You  may  conceive  the  painful  feelings  I  experienced  the  first 
time  I  heard  my  aunt  observe  to  some  strangers,  while  pointing 
out  myself  and  Ursula  to  their  notice — 
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Would  jou  believe  that  my  niece,  who  is  a  year  younger  than 
Mademoiselle  d'Orbevaiy  and  whose  education  commenced  so  much 
later,  has  been  so  assiduous  in  her  application,  and  has  made  such 
astonishing  progress  that  she  is  before  her  companion  in  everything. 
It  is  generally  poor  girls  without  fortune  who  work  the  most  indus- 
triously. Here,  however,  the  contrary  is  the  case.  Matilda^  not 
satisfied  with  surpassing  her  cousin  in  wealth  and  beauty,  is  deter- 
mined also  to  be  her  superior  in  education.  That  child,  poor  little 
dear,  is  a  perfect  treasure — she  is  the  very  image  of  her  mother." 
And  then  Mademoiselle  de  Maran  overwhelmed  me  with  hypocri- 
tical caresses. 

This  was  heart-breaking  to  me  ;  I  gave  Ursula  a  supplicating 
look,  and  we  were  scarcely  alone  when  I  threw  myself  with  tears 
into  her  arms,  and  begged  her  to  forgive  me  for  the  exaggerated 
and  ridiculous  praises  with  which  my  aunt  overwhelmed  me.  My 
cousin,  no  less  moved  than  myself  soothed  my  fears,  and  even  joked 
me  about  them,  proving  by  her  daily  increasing  affection,  that  she 
was  in  no  way  jealous  of  my  advantages,  or  hurt  by  the  taunts  of 
Mademoiselle  de  Maran.  I  then  used  eveij  possible  effort  to  let 
Ursula  have  the  first  place  ;  but  it  was  in  vain  that  I  added  blunder 
to  blunder,  I  could  not  succeed  in  seeing  Ursula's  exercises  pre- 
ferred to  mine.  At  last,  one  day  I  took  it  in  my  head  to  do  no 
exercise  at  all,  and  my  companion  then,  of  necessity,  obtained  the 
fint  place. 

Mademoiselle  de  Maran  sent  for  us  both  down  into  her  drawings 
room,  where  there  were  still  several  visiters. 

After  a  few  words  of  common-place  conversation,  my  aunt  made 
me  come  to  her,  and  said,  addressing  herself  to  a  lady  of  the 
company — 

"  You  win  tell  me  that  I  am  always  repeating  the  same  thing  ; 
but  old  women  have  the  privilege  of  talking  nonsense  when  it  is 
aboat  their  darlings.  I  see  yon  smile,  and  you  guess  I  refer  to  my 
little  Matilda^  It  is  true  I  dote  upon  her,  and  if  yon  like  to  cidl 
it  so,  am  quite  in&tuated  with  tlu^  child.  Well  then,"  continued 
my  aunt,  with  that  good  old  woman^s  sort  of  voice  she  always  spoke 
in,  when  about  to  utter  some  spiteful  observatioii — I  own  it — I 
cannot  help  it.  Now,  for  instance,  compare  Matilda  and  Ursula — 
and,  by  the  bye,  I  must  just  give  mamzdU  d'Orbeval  a  lesBon." 
Then  turning  towards  my  cousin  with  a  XsmAl  of  severity,  my  aunt 
went  on  to  say,  "  Mademoiselle,  you  are  poor,  you  profit  by  all 
your  cousin's  masters,  and  you  are  idle  enoogfa  to  permit  ^M^Ha^ 
that  angel  of  goodneasi,  to  neglect  her  own  duties  purposely,  as  she 
has  done  to-day,  in  orcbsr  to  leave  you  the  fint  pfau»,  a  distinctioa 
you  have  not  energy  enough  to  gain  by  yomr  own  appficalion." 
But  aunt  T  I  exchuirod,  *^  Ursula  knew  nothing  about  it" 
What  a  good  heart  the  fittfe  dear  has  got  !  What  geaenmty  ! 
She  actually  takes  her  part  !" 

And  my  aont  again  embraced  me.    Then  continuing  to  address 
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mj  cotudn  with  aeveritj,  who  was  crimson  with  shame/  and  had 
burst  into  tears,  she  said  to  her  harshly — 

"  How  is  it  that  you  are  not  ashamed  of  accepting,  or,  perhaps, 
exacting  such  sacrifices  from  this  child  T 

But,  madame  1*'  exclaimed  Ursula,  "  I  assure  you,  I  did  not 
know—" 

"  That  will  do— that  will  do,**  interrupted  Mademoiselle  de 
Maran.      I  know  what  to  think.** 

And  she  sent  us  away  after  having  once  more  tenderly  embraced 
me.  These  caresses  disgusted  me  ;  I  was  beginning  to  hate  her 
worse  than  eyer,  for  I  began  to  have  a  presentiment  that  her  dia- 
bolical malice  was  desirous  of  alienating  my  cousin's  friendship 
from  me. 

After  this  scene  I  threw  myself  sobbing  at  Ursula's  feet.  The 
poor  child  returned  my  caresses,  and  thanked  me  for  my  expressions 
of  attachment ;  but  I  could  see  that  she  suffered  for  a  long  time 
afterwards,  and  the  more  acutely,  from  her  pride,  and  from  her 
being  naturally  disinclined  to  confide  her  sorrows. 

My  only  fear  was,  that  my  cousin  should  believe  me  capable  of 
telling  tales  to  my  aunt,  or  at  least  of  abetting,  or  being  pleased 
with  the  praises  she  bestowed  on  me.  I  therefore  resolved  to  de- 
clare open  war  against  Mademoiselle  de  Maran,  and  to  irritate  her, 
at  whatever  cost,  against  me,  so  that  I  might  prove  to  Ursula  I  was 
no  traitor,  and  that  I  was  desirous  of  having  my  share  with  her  of 
my  aunt's  scoldings. 

The  question  was^  what  great  blow  should  be  struck  1  My 
idleness  and  refusal  to  study,  instead  of  making  my  aunt  displeased 
with  me,  had  brought  down  bitter  reproaches  upon  Ursula  ;  it  was 
necessary  therefore,  that  I  should  offend  in  some  other  way. 

I  meditated  long  upon  this  fine  project,  and  Blondeau  told  me 
afterwards  I  looked  quite  grave,  pensive,  and  pre-occupied.  I 
showed  still  more  attachment  to  Ursula  ;  but  I  took  every  possible 
precaution,  that  she  might  not  be  accused  of  having  been  aware  of 
my  designs. 

Among  other  projects  of  mischief  I  had  at  one  time  thought  of 
breaking  a  magnificent  cup  of  Sdvres  china,  which  Louis  the 
Eighteenth  had  made  a  present  to  my  aunt,  and  which  was  highly 
valued  by  her.  Upon  second  thoughts,  however,  this  idea  did  not 
satisfy  me.  The  act  might  be  attributed  to  awkwardness  or  care- 
lessness ;  what  I  wanted,  on  the  contrary,  was  something  preme- 
ditated— some  piece  of  good,  open,  inexcusable  mischief.  I  next 
valiantly  thought  of  setting  fire  to  the  drawing-room  curtains  ;  but 
the  consequences  of  the  bli^  might  endanger  Ursula  and  Blondeau^ 
and  besides,  that  also  might  be  attributed  to  accident 

In  inventing  these  schemes  of  mischief  I  was  restrained  by  no 
scruples.  I  fiwcied  I  was  going  to  do  something  quite  noble  and 
heroic  ;  I  felt  my  blood  glow  in  my  veins,  and  believed  I  should 
reach  the  sublimity  of  self-devotion. 
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While  these  mightj  thoughts  were  busy  in  my  brain,  fatality 
threw  in  my  way  my  aunt's  wolf-dog  Felix.  I  had  an  old  score  to 
settle  with  that  spiteful  brute,  for  his  bifces  in  former  days.  The 
veiy  eyening  before,  Ursula  had  felt  his  teeth  ;  but  I  confess  that 
had  he  been  a  dog  of  the  most  amiable  disposition,  Mademoiselle  de 
Maran's  attachment  for  him  would  have  been  his  great  crime  in  my 
eyes,  or  rather  the  reason  for  selecting  him  as  my  Tictim. 

I  was  well  aware  how  furious  my  aunt  became  when  any  of  tho 
aerrants  made  Felix  squeak,  even  by  accident,  and  for  a  moment  1 
was  coward  enough  to  tremble  at  the  thought  of  Mademoiselle  de 
Maran's  rage.  I  believed  her  capable  of  killing  me,  if  I  undertook 
anything  against  her  pet  ;  but  my  friendship  for  Ursula  carried 
the  day,  and  I  determined  to  hazard  all  the  consequences  of  my 
resolution. 

I  was  alone  in  my  aunt's  parlour.  Felix  was  l3ring  in  his  kennel 
lined  with  velvet,  and  his  head  only  was  visible.  Though  de- 
sirous  of  doing  him  an  injury,  I  was  puzzled  how  to  set  about 
it ;  for  he  was  very  savage,  and  always  on  his  guard ;  besides, 
a  mere  kick  would  not  have  served  my  piu-pose,  or  satisfied  my 
revenge. 

In  retracing  these  childish  details,  my  friend,  I  can  scarcely 
refrain  from  smiling,  and  yet  I  never  remember  to  have  felt  an 
emotion  so  profound  and  absorbing  as  I  experienced  at  the  moment 
I  was  about  to  accomplish  my  design. 

Strange  circumstance  !  I  have  formed,  in  the  course  of  my  life, 
resolutions  most  important,  and  even  most  culpable,  and  yet,  I  re- 
peat it,  I  never  felt  the  fear,  hesitation,  and,  if  I  may  so  call  it,  the 
anticipated  remorse  which  crowded  upon  my  mind,  as  I  was  about 
to  commit  a  spitefU  trick  of  childish  mischief. 

I  confess  my  vengeance  upon  Felix  was  a  barbarous  one  ;  yet,  I 
was  not  naturally  cruel,  and  only  the  eagerness  I  felt  to  set  my 
character  right  in  Ursula's  eyes,  could  have  induced  me  to  perpe- 
trate  such  an  atrocity.  I  was  abominably  wicked  enough  to  put 
the  tongs  in  the  fire,  and  when  they  were  red  hot;  I  advanced  thus 
formidably  armed,  and  with  great  courage  against  the  foe.  Felix, 
as  usual,  rushed  fh>m  his  kennel,  and  flew  at  me  ;  but  1  seized  one 
of  his  sharp  ears  so  cleverly  with  the  tongs,  that  he  fell  down  with  a 
horrible  yeU,  without  the  energy  or  strength  to  regain  his  kennel, 
I  had  an  instant's  remorse  when  I  saw  the  unfortunate  animal's 
ear  smoking,  and  heard  his  yells  of  pain  ;  but  I  stifled  this  move- 
ment of  compassion,  by  the  delightful  thought  that  I  should  now 
be  ill  treated  by  my  aunt,  in  the  presence  of  Ursula. 

I  remained  standing  in  a  heroic  attitude,  my  tongs  in  my  hand, 
and  my  victim  rolling  at  my  feet. 

Mademoiselle  de  Maran  rushed  in,  frightened  to  death,  and  fol- 
lowed by  her  mctUre  dhdtelf  who  was  no  less  alarmed. 

"  Grood  Grod  !  what's  the  matter  I"  she  exclaimed,  throw^ 
iog  herself  upon  Felix,     what's  the  matter,  my  poor  fellow  1" 
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Then  perceiving  one  of  his  ears  was  completely  bum^  she  iifled 
up  her  head  and  furiously  addressed  me — 

^  You  stupid  little  fool  i  you  could  not  take  the  trouble  of 
watching  him,  and  preTenting  his  going  too  near  the  fire.  Senien — 
Berrien — quick — some  fresh  water — some  ice." 

Then  with  eyes  starting  out  of  her  head  with  rage,  and  her  lips 
covered  vrith  foam,  my  aunt,  forgetting  her  usual  affectionate 
manners,  seized  me  by  the  arm,  pinched  me  till  the  blood  came, 
and  exclaimed, You  could  not  take  the  trouble  of  watching  him, 
you  sneaking  fool — ^you  worthless  wretch  T 

MademoiBelle  de  Maran  looked  so  frightful  and  so  savage,  thut 
I  hesitated  for  an  instant  1  might  have  left  her  in  the  belief  that 
Felix's  bums  were  the  consequence  of  my  carelessnesB  ;  but  I  soon 
overcame  this  cowardly  weakness,  and  extricating  myself  from  her 
hands,  I  showed  her  the  tongs  wMch  I  still  held,  and  said  to  her, 
with  an  air  of  triumph — 

^  I  made  these  tongs  red  hot^  and  1  *hen  burnt  Felix's  ear  with 
them,  for  the  purpose." 

The  last  word  was  not  out  of  my  mouth,  irhen  I  felt  my  aunt*8 
dry  and  bony  fingers  upon  my  cheek.  The  box  on  the  ear  she  gave 
me  was  so  violent,  that  it  nearly  knocked  me  down." 

Do  not  smile,  my  friend,  but  in  spite  of  the  pain  and  my  dread 
of  my  aunt,  I  only  thought  of  the  intvU,  I  became  crimson  with 
rage,  and  without  well  knowing  what  I  was  about>  I  threw  the  tongs 
with  my  whole  strength  at  Mademoiselle  de  Maran. 

Some  fisitality  accomplished  my  purpose  to  the  utmost  \  the  tongs 
struck  the  magnificent  cup  of  Siires  china^  and  the  royal  gift  was 
broken  into  a  ^ousand  pieces. 

I  remember,  my  friend,  to  have  heard  you  analyse,  with  that  true 
and  correct  judgment  you  possess,  the  emotion  you  used  to  feel  when 
carried  away  and  excited  in  war,  by  the  involuntary  instinct  of 
slaughter.  Well,  at  ten  years  old,  my  poor  little  head  felt,  by 
analogy,  the  same  transport. 

Aher  this  glorious  victory — after  burning  the  dog  and  smashing 
the  cup,  I  ran  about  the  parlour,  intoxicated  with  pride  and  insen- 
sible to  my  aunt's  abuse  and  threats,  ciying  out^  with  the  wltole 
strength  of  my  lungs — 

Ursula  !  Ursula  !  come  and  look  here." 

And  then  unable,  doubtless,  to  resist  any  longer,  the  violent 
feelings  which  had  for  some  minutes  agitated  me,  I  fiunted  com- 
pletely away. 

Fancy  my  delight,  on  recovering  ;  I  found  myself  in  bed  ;  my 
governess  was  at  my  pillow,  and  my  cousin  on  her  knees,  holding 
my  hands  in  hers. 

I  cannot  describe  to  you  the  rapture  and  pride  with  which  I  re- 
membered my  courageous  exploit ;  I  was  only  afraid  of  hearing  that 
my  aunt's  passion  had  become  appeased. 

*^  Good  Ood,  my  poor  child  i"  said  Blondeau,  ^*  how  could  you 
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hare  the  heart,  kind  as  you  are,  to  hurt  that  poor  dog  so  much  ?  I 
know  he  is  as  spiteful  as  the  devil ;  but,  nevertheless,  it  was  very 
cruel  in  you — " 

"  And  my  aunt — ^my  aunt — \a  she  very  angry  T  I  impatiently 
broke  in. 

Angry  ! — Blessed  Jbsus  !"  replied  Blondeau  ;  "  I  believe  she  is 
too,  she  was  in  such  a  passion,  that  she  went  into  hysterics,  and 
when  she  came  to  herself,  her  first  words  were  to  order  that  you 
should  be  put  upon  bread  and  water  for  a  week.** 

^  Ah  1  Ursula  T  I  exclaimed,  flinging  myself  round  my  cousin's 
neck. 

**  This  is  not  all,  mademoiselle,**  continued  Blondeau,  sadly  your 
aunt  is  having  a  frock  of  coarse,  grey  cloth  made  for  you,  with  a 
label  to  be  pinned  upon  it^  and  you  will  be  compelled  to  come 
down  to  the  drawing-room  with  it  to-morrow  when  there  is 
company.** 

Ursula  !  Ursula  I  you  see  she  punishes  me,  also  I  she  humi* 
liates  me,  also  I  she  hates  me,  also  !  as  much  as  she  does  you,*'  I 
ezcLedmed,  supremely  happy,  and  eftibracing  my  cousin. 

Ah  !  now  I  see  it  ali,**  said  my  governess ;  and  the  excellent 
woman  clasped  her  hands,  and  gazed  on  me  with  touching 
emotion. 

0  • 

CHAPTER  X. 

THB  FIB8T  OOMMTTKIOH. 

In  spite  of  her  discernment  and  adroitness,  Mademoiselle  de  Maran 
did  not  discover  the  motive  of  the  vengeance  I  had  taken  upon 
Felix  ;  but  thought  that  I  had  merely  acted  from  my  hatred  and 
spite  against  the  dog.  The  best  consequences  resulted  from  my 
courage  ;  Ursula  seemed  extremely  touched  by  this  so  strange  a 
proof  of  my  friendship,  and  a  closer  and  more  tender  tie  appeared 
to  unite  us  from  that  day. 

I  discovered  that  Ursula's  disposition  was  a  far  superior  one  to 
my  own.  I  was  often  passionate,  wilful,  and  obstinate  ;  my  cousin, 
on  the  contrary,  invariably  displayed  the  most  perfect  patience  and 
calmness  ;  her  clear,  mild  glance,  indeed,  was  occasionally  veiled  by 
a  tear  ;  but  was  never  lighted  up  by  any  violent  emotion.  Her 
destiny  appeared  to  be  suffering  and  the  devotion  of  herself  to 
others. 

Mademoiselle  de  Maran  seemed,  little  by  little,  to  forget  the 
crime  I  had  committed,  and  continued  to  tiike  every  opportunity 
of  exalting  me  at  my  cousin*s  expense.    Ursula^  however,  re-assured 
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by  the  proofs  of  affection  which  I  exerted  myself  to  ahow  her,  seemed 
henceforth  insensible  to  my  aunt's  maliciousness. 

«««««« 

Soon  after  this,  one  of  the  most  important  erents  in  the  life  of  a 
young  girl,  who  has  ceased  to  be  a  child,  my  first  Communion, 
awakened  new  and  serious  ideas  in  my  heart.  Mademoiselle  de  Manm 
attended  to  none  of  the  outward  performances  of  religion.  Nothing 
in  her  language  or  in  her  manners  betrayed  any  feeUngs  of  piety  ; 
and  she  only  caused  us  to  accomplish  this  solemn  act  as  a  kind  of 
duty  owed  to  society. 

Unfortunately  the  priest  who  was  chaiged  with  our  religious 
instruction,  accomplished  that  sacred  task  also,  as  one  of  the  diUiee 
of  his  profession. 

Conforming  himself  to  the  mere  letter  of  the  sacred  ceremony, 
he  did  not  place  its  divine  spirit  within  the  reach  of  our  youthM 
intelligence.  He  did  not,  for  instance,  represent  confession  to  ua 
as  an 'act  of  pious  and  sidutary  confidence,  to  which  the  priest 
responds  with  consolation  and  pardon  ;  but,  on  the  contrary,  it  was 
for  us  a  painAd  and  dreaded  self-accusation. 

This  priest,  who  came  eveiy  day  to  prepare  us  for  the  Com* 
munion,  was  csJled  the  Abb6  Dubourg  ;  he  was  a  man  of  harsh  and 
morose  disposition,  and  always  seemed  in  a  hurry  to  get  to  the  end 
of  our  conversations. 

His  style  of  instruction  was  dry,  cold,  and  almost  contemptuous. 
He  was  an  eloquent  preacher,  and  had  preached  during  two  Lents 
with  the  greatest  success,  and  was,  I  believe,  extremely  desirous  of 
obtaining  a  Bishopric.  Being  well  aware  of  the  powe^ul  influence 
possessed  by  my  aunt,  he  had,  from  a  motive  of  interest,  accepted 
the  ofiice  which  he  discharged  towards  us,  though  it  doubtless 
was  one  which  he  looked  upon  as  far  beneath  his  learning  and 
eloquence. 

Now  that  I  am  able  to  compare  and  appreciate  facts,  I  am  of 
opinion  that  the  Abb6  Dubourg's  instructions  were  in  no  degree 
different  from  those  of  our  other  teachers  ;  he  merely  gave  us 
lessons  in  religion,  and  nothing  else. 

Alas  i  those  young  girls  are  happy,  indeed,  whose  religious  edu- 
cation has  been  developed  and  fertilized  by  the  tenderness  of  a 
mother — a  mother,  ^hat  holy  mediatrix  between  her  child  and 
God  ! 

Should  not — ^if  I  may  be  allowed  the  expression — should  not  the 
glowing  rays  of  divine  light  be  only  permitted  to  penetrate  the 
natures  of  children,  tender  and  delicate  as  they  are,  through  the 
medium  of  a  mother's  love  1  Otherwise  the  effect  upon  that  feeble 
age  is,  to  dazzle  without  enlightening. 

And  yet  that  religious  instinct  which  then,  and  ever  since,  has 
existed  in  my  bosom,  threw  some  light,  though  a  confused  one,  upon 
the  holiness  of  the  act  I  was  about  to  accomplish.  But,  in  my 
ignorance,  I  measured  that  magnificent  symbol,  whose  immensity 
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embmees  all  mankind,  by  the  narrow  rule  of  my  own  personal 
feelings. 

To  receive  tbe  Communion  with  Ursula  was,  in  mj  eyes,  to  take 
the  solenm  engagement  of  eyer  being  a  Christian  sister  to  her  in 
the  presence  of  the  Almighty  himself,  and  I  thus  concentrated 
upon  her  the  unlimited  deyotion  which  religion  demands  from 
us  alL 

Our  Communion  at  the  altar  was,  to  me,  a  holy  and  eternal  con- 
secration of  our  friendship.  I  knomr,  oh,  my  God,  that  the  sacred 
law  extends  to  all,  and  not  to  one  alone  ;  but,  surely  the  Sayiour,  in 
His  infinite  mercy,  must  haye  looked  with  an  eye  of  pity  upon  those 
two,  poor,  orphan  children,  who,  in  their  ingenuous  enthusiasm,  placed 
their  touching  and  sisterly  affection  under  the  eBgis  of  one  of  reli- 
gion's most  imposing  mysteries. 

****** 

From  that  day  the  ties  which  bound  us  appeared  to  me  indis- 
soluble j  we  formed  the  most  extravagant  projects  ;  we  were  never 
to  separate,  never  to  marry  ;  but  to  live  like  Mademoiselle  de 
Maran  ;  and  this  old  maid's  existence  was  arrayed  in  such  charming 
colours  by  our  friendship,  that  such  a  future  lot  appeared  to  us,  the 
most  enviable  one  in  the  world. 

No  events  of  any  importance  marked  the  three  or  four  years  which 
followed  my  first  communion.  My  only  sorrow  was,  in  always  find- 
ing myself  more  elegantly  dressed  than  my  cousin,  in  spite  of  my 
entreaties  to  the  contrary,  and  in  hearing  Mademoiselle  de  Maran 
talk  in  the  following  manner,  to  her  visiters,  before  me  and 
Ursula  : — 

It  is  really  incredible  how  a  few  years  change  people's  features. 
Just  look  at  Matilda  now,  for  instance,  she  was  only  a  pretty  child  ; 
well,  now  as  she  grows  up,  her  beauty  is  becoming  so  accomplished 
and  remarkable,  that  people  turn  back  to  look  at  her.  Unnila,  on 
the  contrary,  who  used  to  have  rather  a  nice  little  face,  is  growing 
up  a  perfect  fright^  and  she  has  such  a  common— common  look  I 
while  her  cousin  is  so  verp  distinguished  in  appearance.  But,  alas  ! 
my  childy"  would  Mademoiselle  de  Maran  add,  addressing  Ursula^  in 
a  tone  of  hypocritical  resignation,  and  with  her  "  good  sort  of  a 
wmatC  look,  "  what  is  to  be  done  ?  We  must  resign  ourselves, 
and  put  up  with  it  alL  Gracefulness  or  beauty  was  never  the  forte 
of  our  branch  of  the  family  I  I  can  bear  witness  to  that — I,  who 
am  as  ugly  as  the  seven  capital  sins,  and  as  hump-backed  as  a  bag 
of  nuts.  By-the-bye,"  continued  my  aunt^  addressing  some  of  her 
complaisant  friends^  don't  you  think  Ursula's  figure  is  rather 
crooked,  a  lUtU  bent  1  Very  little,  certainly  ;  but  still  there  is 
Momething  wrong  there,  decidedly — ^is  there  not  1  It  is  a  kind  of 
family  reminiscence  on  the  father's  sift." 

Mademoiselle  de  Maran's  toadies  were  certain  to  give  but  a 
feeble  contradiction  to  these  Bssertion^  and  my  aunt  would  then 
exdaim — 
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^  What  a  difierenoe  there  is  in  Matilda  !  Her*8  is  a  real  fairy 
figure,  as  straight  as  a  reed,  and  as  flexible  as  an  osier  twig  ;  there 
is  not  a  single  young  person  of  her  age  who  unites,  as  ^e  does, 
gracefulness  to  dignity,  and  intellect  to  beauty.  How  can  we  help 
it  1  As  for  you,  my  poor  Ursula^  who  have  not  all  these  fine 
qualities,  take  my  advice,  and  by  way  of  consoling  yourself  for 
being  so  inferior  to  your  cousin,  in  every  respect,  content  yourself 
with  admiring  her  ;  for,  be  assured  that,  to  admire  others,  is  the 
consoktion  of  ugly  people,  with  noble  natures  ;  and  this  will  be  so 
much  the  more  meritorious  on  your  part,  as  you  never  look  so 
ugly  as  when  one  compares  you  to  Matilda.  It  is  just  like  myself  ; 
I  never  appeared  so  frightful  as  when  I  was  in  company  with  a 
young  and  beautiful  woman  ;  but»  as  I  tell  you,  I  used  to  comfort 
myself  by  admiring  her.  And  afber  all,  you  have  a  thousand 
reasons  for  loving  Matilda  ;  your  friendship  for  her  delights  me  ; 
for  it  proves  that  you  are,  at  all  events,  not  ungrateful  Has  not 
your  cousin  bestowed  upon  you  the  most  magnificent  gift  in  the 
world,  that  ci£  a  splendid  education  ?  You  would  never  have  had 
that  education  without  her.  Do  you  suppose  your  fi&ther  could 
have  afforded  you  masters  at  a  louts  a  lesson  1  Once  for  all,  you 
do  no  more  than  your  duty,  in  loving  and  blessing  your  cousin  ; 
for,  thanks  to  her,  you  may  be  able,  by  your  instruction  and 
talents,  to  make  people  forget  that  you  are  as  ugly  as  she  is 
charming.** 

Nothmg  could  be  more  treacherous,  more  odious,  and  more 
dangerous  than  these  censures  and  praises  on  our  physical  advan- 
tages and  defects. 

I  could  never  understand  that  &lse  modesty  which  consists  in 
denying  one*s  own  beauty.  Personal  advantages  do  not  depend 
on  oneself,  and  if  one  is  beautiful,  to  confess  it  is  not  vanity — it  is 
merely  telling  the  truth.  I  conceive,  on  the  other  hand,  that  one 
should  maintain  the  most  scrupulous  and  diflident  reserve  in  appre- 
ciating talents  or  advantages  which  are  merely  acquired  ones. 

I  believe,  then,  that  at  sixteen  or  seventeen,  I  was  really  hand- 
some, certainly  not  so  handsome  as  Mademoiselle  de  Maran  pre- 
tended ;  but,  still,  enough  so,  to  justify,  in  some  degree,  her  praises, 
if  they  had  not  been  so  cruelly  exaggerated.  It  was  just  the  same 
with  the  censures  of  which  she  was  so  lavish  on  my  cousin.  Ursula's 
figure  was  tall,  slender,  and  perfectly  straight ;  but  the  malicious  ob- 
servations of  my  aunt  assumed  some  appearance  of  reality,  from  the 
fact  that  Ursula^  like  a  great  many  young  persons  who  have  grown 
up  quickly,  had  a  slight  habit  of  stooping.  It  is,  therefore,  easy  to 
see  what  art  and  system  my  aunt  employed  in  her  perfidious  compari- 
sons. It  was  the  same  system  that  she  had  employed  since  my 
childhood.  In  one  point  of  view,  she  spoke  the  truth  ;  and,  more- 
over, the  weapon  she  used  was  a  two-edged  one.  My  aunt 
wished  to  inflict  a  painful  wound  upon  Ursula's  vanity,  and  to  raise 
my  self-love  to  a  ridiculous  point    If  even  the  most  false  ideas,  and 
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the  most  notorious  lies,  bj  being  incessantly  repeated,  end  by 
leaving  a  deep  impression  on  our  minds,  what  must  be  the  case 
when  there  is  some  slight  appearance  of  truth  to  confirm  them. 
My  cousin  had  finished  at  last  by  believing  herself  to  be  completely 
destitute  of  every  charm,  and  my  assurances  to  the  contrary  were 
considered  by  her  as  merely  dictated  by  a  feeling  of  affectionate 
pity  on  my  part,  and  she  used  to  reply — 

Good  Heavens  !  how  kind  you  are  to  attempt  to  console 
me  in  this  manner  !  I  do  not  deceive  myself ;  Msulemoiselle  de 
Maran  is  quite  right ;  you  are  as  beautiM  as  I  am  ugly,  and  I 
have  made  up  my  mind  to  my  ^te.** 

Doubtless,  my  cousin's  language  on  these  occasions  was  sincere  ; 
and  nothing  at  that  time  could  have  made  me  suppose  that  my 
aunt  had  attained  her  end,  and  that  the  seed  of  bitter  jealousies 
sown  by  her,  was  already  shooting  forth  in  that  heart,  once  so  candid 
and  pure. 

But  alas  !  the  future  will  prove  if  it  was  not  a  crime — a  great 
crime — ^for  Mademoiselle  de  Maran  (who  had  sounded  the  most 
hidden  and  the  darkest  recesses  of  the  human  heart)  to  have  even 
run  the  risk  of  awakening  in  Ursula's  soul,  that  most  frightful, 
savage,  and  implacable  of  all  the  passions — envy. 

The  other  risk — I  mean  that  of  developing  my  self-love  to  an 
immoderate  degree,  was  less  serious.  By  acting  thus,  my  aunt  was 
doing  me  a  service,  though  an  involuntary  one,  for  she  put  me  on 
my  guard  for  ever  against  all  exaggerated  flatteries. 

What  renders  flattery  so  dangerous  is^  the  custom  and  con- 
sciousness of  having  been  praised  with  tenderness,  tact,  and  truth. 
In  such  a  case,  one  gives  oneself  blindly  up  to  the  charm  of  those 
kind  words,  and  they  recal  to  your  mind  a  past,  full  of  confidence, 
love,  and  sincerity. 

How  irresistible  must  be  the  enchanting  power  of  a  flattery  which 
seems  merely  to  be  the  continuation  of  a  mother's  praises  ! 

«««««« 

When  I  talked  to  Ursula  about  our  childhood's  projects  of  re- 
maining single,  and  to  which  projects  I  still  adhered,  she  would 
say  with  a  melancholy  smile — 

It  will  be  all  very  well  for  me  to  remain  an  old  maid,  for  I 
have  not  even  the  dowry  of  beauty  or  accomplishments  ;  but  you, 
with  your  wealth,  beauty,  and  charms,  will  marry  and  be  happy. 
And  oh  !  keep  a  little  place  in  your  heart  and  house  for  your 
poor  Ursula^  so  that  I  may  be  an  incessant  witness  of  your 
happiness." 

Alas  !  fatality  sometimes  turns  our  prayers  and  our  hopes  into 
the  bitterest  derision. 

I  was  now  seventeen,  and  my  cousin  and  myself  had  scarcely 
ever  been  out  of  the  hStel  de  Maran.  We  went,  indeed,  sometimes 
to  the  Boufons,  or  the  Opera,  with  my  guardian,  M.  d'Orbeval ; 
but  we  had  never  yet  been  presented  in  the  world. 
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He  wore  in  all  seasons  of  the  year,  a  green  spencer,  lined  with 
Astracan  fur,  underneath  which  was  a  hhick  coat,  with  broad  skirts. 
Nothing  on  earth  would  have  induced  him  to  get  into  a  carriage, 
from  fear  of  being  overturned,  and  sometimes  in  the  muddiest  and 
most  rainy  weather,  he  would  come  to  Mademoiselle  de  Maran's,  in 
a  state  that  was  reaUj  pitiable.  He  was  full  of  talent,  knowledge, 
and  goodness  ;  but  had  one  incurable  mania^  that  of  touching, 
putting  out  of  its  place,  and  sometimes  breaking,  everything  that 
was  before  him.  This  used  to  put  my  aunt  into  tremendous  pas- 
sions ;  but  she  soon  became  appeased  again,  being  very  fond  of 
discussing  scientific  subjects  with  a  man  of  such  high  reputation  as 
M.  Bisson. 

I  shall  never  forget  a  beautiftil  PetUot  enamelled  snuff-box,  of 
which  my  aunt  was  imprudent  enough  to  let  him  get  hold,  in  the 
middle  of  a  dissertation  upon  one  of  the  last  reports  on  Etruscan 
vases,  that  had  been  read  at  the  Academy  of  Sciences,  by,  I  believe, 
the  Duke  de  Luynes. 

M.  Bisson  began,  by  innocently  rolling  about  the  precious  box  in 
his  hands.  By  degrees,  the  conversation  became  animated,  and  Ma- 
demoiselle de  Maran  grew  unmeasured  in  her  attacks,  denying  even 
what  was  self  evident,  rather  than  confess  herself  beaten.  The 
great  schokr,  exasperated  by  some  false  assertion  of  my  aunt's 
(I  forget  what)  exclaimed,  striking  the  chimney-piece  violently  at 
the  same  time — 

"  No  1  madame — ^no,  no,  no— a  thousand  times,  no  !** 

Each  no**  was  accompanied  by  a  vigorous  knock  of  the  SDuiF- 
box  upon  the  marble,  and  it  was  only  from  the  cloud  of  snuff,  and 
the  shower  of  enamel  chips,  which  were  suddenly  scattered  about> 
that  my  aunt  perceived  the  destruction  of  her  fragile  toy. 

^  Oh  1  the  frightful  break-all  !**  she  exclaimed,  in  a  passion — 

what's  he  been  destroying  now  ? — ^why,  it  is  my  FetUot  snuff-box  I 
Ah  !  the  wretch  1  For  God's  sake,  sir,  do  keep  quiet — ^you  are 
throwing  snuff  into  my  eyes — ^you  are  blinding  me.  Once,  for  aU, 
I  forbid  you  ever  to  set  foot  in  my  house  again — do  you  hear  9 — 
my  PetUot  snuff-box  !  The  other  day  it  was  a  sugar-plum  box,  of  vsr 
negated  rock  crystal — a  sugar-plum  box  which  cost  fifty  Umis — ^if  you 
will  believe  me,  that  he  broke  to  pieces,  while  telegraphing  about 
with  his  great  arms.  Get  out  of  my  house,  1  entreat  you — get  out 
of  my  house — ^your  scientific  conversation  costs  me  a  great  deal  too 
dear,  not  to  mention  that  you  have  a  disagreeable  habit  of  coming 
here  looking  for  all  the  world  like  a  thief,  and  bringing  with  you 
all  the  different  muds  of  the  Paris  streets." 

"  You  may  say  what  you  like,  madame,"  exckimed  M.  Bisson  in 
a  passion.  "  I  will  never  get  into  a  carriage  ;  I  am  determined — I 
would  rather  dirty  your  carpet  than  break  my  own  neck  !"  And  this 
was  aU  the  great  scholar  said  about  the  accident  to  the  snuff-box. 

1  tell  you  what  it  is,  M.  Bisson,"  said  my  airnt,  "  I  wish  you 
would  leave  me  at  peace  ;  youll  drive  me  beside  myself;  just 
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be  kind  enough  to  go  away  directly,  and  mind  jou  never  •cine 
back  again. 

"  And  where,  do  jou  think,  I  am  to  go  to  ?  It  is  onlj  half-past 
two,  and  I  do  not  want  to  be  at  the  Institute  before  half-past 
three,"  repHed  M.  Bisson,  throwing  himself  into  an  arm-chair,  and 
taking  up  a  screen,  which  he  began  to  pull  to  pieces. 

^  Don't  ask  me  where  you  are  to  go  to,''  screamed  Mademoiselle 
de  Maran,  in  a  fury.  "  Is  my  house  intended  as  a  place  of  refuge 
for  idle  members  of  the  Institute  ?  Good  God  !  what's  he  doing 
now  ?  That's  right,  he  is  breaking  one  of  my  screens  now.  It  ia 
really  past  all  endurance — such  a  mischievous  being  is  a  perfect 
pest — a  complete  plague  !"  And  Mademoiselle  de  Maran  was  com- 
pelled to  snatch  the  screen  (already  considerably  damaged)  out  of 
M.  Bisson's  hands. 

"  It  is  really  astonishing  what  little  solid  work  there  is  now-a- 
days  ;  that  comes  of  the  present  exaggerated  mania  for  production,* 
observed  M.  Bisson  with  a  meditative  air,  as  he  took  up  a  littk 
chimney-brush,  and  be^an  to  stir  the  fire  with  it,  which  put  my 
aunt  into  a  still  more  violent  passion. 

We  used  to  be  much  diverted  with  scenes  of  this  description, 
which  were,  indeed,  of  constant  occurrence  j  for  M.  Bisson  would 
come  back  again,  at  the  end  of  two  or  three  days,  quite  forgetting 
all  that  had  happened,  and  Mademoiselle  de  Maran  could  not  bear  a 
grudge  against  him. 

After  receiving  company  in  the  moroing,  we  dined  with  Made- 
moiselle de  Maran,  who,  detesting  restraint,  never  invited  any 
body.  She  kept  an  excellent  table,  was  a  great  gourmande,  and 
indulged  a  whim  which  was  to  us  a  source  of  insuperable  disgust, 
Her  makre  cTkdiel,  Servien,  used  to  take  eveiy  dish  upon  the  table 
to  her,  and  she  tasted  them  all  ;  she  would  often — ^you  must  excuse 
these  details,  my  friend — help  us  with  her  iingers,  and  she  then 
made  her  dog,  Felix,  who  was  at  that  time  an  invalid,  sometimes 
dine  out  of  her  plate. 

The  time  occupied  by  dinner  was  a  perfect  torture  to  us.  We 
went  back  into  the  drawing-room  for  a  moment  or  two,  and 
stopped  there  till  Mademoiselle  de  Maran  fell  fast  asleep  in  her 
arm-chair,  an  invariable  custom  of  hers.  Her  servants  had  orders 
never  to  awake  her,  and  to  request  any  persons  who  might,  by 
chance,  have  arrived  on  an  early  evening  visit,  to  wait  in  another 
drawing-room. 

About  eight  o'clock,  I  and  Blondeau  went  up  with  Ursula,  into 
our  own  room,  where  we  talked,  read,  and  played  music,  till  it  waa 
time  for  tea.  We  never  appeared  at  Mademoisolle  de  Maran's 
ioirSes,  who  received  but  few  ladies,  and  those,  generally,  about  her 
own  age. 

You  may  conceive,  my  friend,  that,  accustomed  as  we  were,  to 
this  monotonous  life,  we  naturally  became  rather  dazzled  at  the 
prospect  of  balls  and  parties,  held  out  to  us  by  my  aunt.    Our  iirtt 
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feeling  was  a  jojouB  one  ;  but  reflection  bj  d^reee  tamed  our 
mirth  into  melancholy. 

The  night  before  the  ball  was,  to  me,  a  singularly  disturbed  one^ 
and  I  became  more  sad  and  gloomy  as  the  hour  of  this  much 
talked  of  fete  approached.  I  had  neyer  had  the  felieiiy  of  enjoying 
a  mother's  loYCy  and  never,  perhi^  did  I  more  regret  it  than  at 
that  instant  I  have  since  learnt  by  experience,  ^t  my  instinct 
did  not  deceive  me ;  for,  true  it  is,  that  the  protecting  and  im- 
posing tenderness  of  a  mother  is  never  so  indispensable  as  when 
we  make  our  first  entrance  on  the  stage  of  society. 

Every  body  knows  that  the  ceremonious  appearance  of  a  young 
girl  at  those  parties,  to  which  the  duties  of  education  have  hitherto 
kept  her  a  stranger,  encourages  and  authorizes,  as  it  were,  the  pre- 
tensions of  those  who  are  privileged  to  ask  her  in  marriage,  and 
whether  with  or  without  reason,  there  is  commonly  so  much  confi- 
dence in  the  sagacity  of  a  mother's  hearty  that  certain  projects,  and 
certain  hopes,  which  neither  deserve  nor  are  likely  to  succeed,  are 
afraid  to  expose  themselves  to  that  maternal  penetration,  which  is 
at  once  so  attentive  and  so  distrustful 

When,  on  the  other  hand,  a  young  girl  happens  to  be  an  orphan, 
however  great  the  affection  she  may  be  presumed  to  rely  upon,  she 
is,  nevertheless,  believed,  nay,  known  to  be  more  isolated  and  len 
protected,  and  if  rich,  die  is  looked  upon  as  a  species  of  prey,  or 
priise,  if  you  prefer  the  expression,  to  which  all  and  every  one  choose 
to  put  in  their  clainL 

Without  being  able  to  account  so  clearly  for  the  imeasy  toeSkg 
which  kept  me  restless  half  the  night,  I  yet  had  a  kind  of  vague 
foreshadowing  of  these  thoughts,  and  I  was  affix>nted — ahnost,  in- 
deed, irritated,  at  the  idea  that  strangers  were  about  to  examine 
me,  comment  upon  me,  calculate  my  fortune,  and  weigh  my  advan- 
tages of  birth,  for  the  purpose  of  giviog  me  a  more  or  less  advan- 
tageous class  among  the  girls  in  the  nmtrimonial  market.  And  I 
&neied  that  I  should  feel  none  of  these  scruples,  were  I  accom- 
panied by  a  mother. 

I  had  another  cause  of  dissatisfaction,  afanost,  indeed,  of  actual 
grief ;  for,  without  agreeing  with  my  aunt's  prejudices  against  my 
cousin,  I  was  yet  so  accustomed  to  hear  Mademoiselle  de  Maran 
call  Ursula  ugly  and  unaccomplished,  that  I  ended  by  fearing  the 
world  would  confirm  my  aunt's  judgment^  and  that  my  friend  would 
find  out  she  had  made  a  complete  &ilure. 

I  dreaded  lest  UrsuLi^  when  once  in  the  fiill  gkre  of  society, 
should,  in  spite  of  her  sweet  disposition,  be  jealous  of  the  frivolous 
advantages  which  I  possessed  over  her,  and  lest  that  jealousy 
should,  perchance,  be  converted  into  a  feeling  still  more  bitter — 
that  of  hatred. 

Hitherto,  at  least,  her  self-love  had  never  suffered  except  in  the 
presence  of  a  few  friends  of  Mademoiselle  de  Maran's  ;  but  what 
would  be  the  result,  if  it  should  be  cruelly  and  publicly  wounded  by 
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a  oontemptuouB  indifierenoe  f  I  can  assure  jou  mj  irien<]^  that 
thifl  was,  perhaps^  mj  greatest  aiudetj,  so  precious,  in  mj  ejet^ 
was  Ursula's  frieadship.  Besides,  without  saying  a  word  to  her 
about  my  plans,  I  was  seriously  considering  how  I  should  share  my 
own  fortune  with  her.  Nor  was  this  one  of  those  exaggerated 
feelings  which  the  impetuosify  of  youth  forgets  almost  as  soon  as 
it  has  conceived ;  it  was^  on  the  contrary,  a  resolution  steadily 
formed,  and  to  realiae  which,  more  effectually,  I  had  determined  to 
say  nothing  to  my  aunt  on  the  subject ;  but  to  ky  down  this  gift 
to  Ursula  as  the  first  clause  in  my  marriage  contract. 

You  will,  doubtless,  kugh,  my  friend,  at  my  simplicity  In  affairs 
of  inieretty  as  people  call  them,  but  I  thank  Heayen  that  I  did  not 
understand  them  better  or  sooner  than  I  did,  for  to  that  ignorance 
I  have  been  indebted  for  some  happy  moments. 

At  last  the  day  of  the  ball  arriyed.  In  spite  of  her  ugliness  and 
careless  style  of  dress,  Mademoiselle  de  Maran*s  taste  was  exquisite, 
and  her  constant  habit  of  criticising  eyerything,  and  her  detestation 
of  all  that  was  young  and  beautiful,  had  rendered  her  so  difficult 
to  please,  that  what  she  approved  was  sure  to  be  faultless.  She 
had  had  two  beautiful  and  exactly  similar  dresses  made  for  us.  In 
after  years  I  have  asked  myself  how  Mademoiselle  de  Maran  could 
have  been  so  generous  as  not  to  have  made  me  ridiculous  by  some 
gbaing  instance  of  bad  taste  either  in  my  dress  or  in  the  way  my 
hur  was  arranged ;  she  might  easily  have  done  this^  and  the 
ridicule  would  have  long  stuck  to  me,  for  the  World's  first  im- 
pression  is  often  an  indelible  one  ;  but  my  aunt  was  above  so 
paltry  a  revenge.   She  wanted,  and  she  obtained  a  deadlier  one. 

Were  I  not  afraid  of  disturbing  the  order  of  events,  by  mention- 
ing to  you  here,  circumstances  which  I  did  not  leam  till  much  later, 
you  would  perceive,  my  firiend,  that  at  this  period  of  my  Hfe,  I  was 
already  almost  hemmed  in  by  that  hatred  which  Mademoiselle  de 
Maran  had  set  in  motion  against  me  with  a  certainty  of  foresight 
which  proved  she  possessed  a  most  deep  and  most  &tal  knowledge 
of  the  human  heart 

 0 
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THB  BALL. 

Eablt  in  the  morning  Ursula  and  myself  began  to  converse  upon 
the  important  events  that  were  to  take  place  that  evening.  I  found 
my  cousin  was  in  veiy  low  spirits,  with  no  confidence  in  herself, 
and  determined  not  to  go  to  the  ball  She  told  me  she  had  spent 
the  night  in  tears  ;  she  did  not,  however,  look  either  pale  or 
fi»tigued  ;  but  had  merely  a  melancholy  expression  on  her  counter 
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nance^  which  lent  it  fresh  charms.  I  can  see  her  now,  with  her 
head  drooping,  her  forehead  concealed  hj  her  masses  of  dark  hair, 
scarcely  in  appearance  able  to  support  herself  upright,  her  hands 
crossed  upon  her  knees,  and  sighing  every  now  and  then,  as  she 
raised  her  eyes,  veiled  by  tears,  towards  heaven. 

"  Ursula,  Ursula,  my  sister  I"  I  exclaimed,  tenderly  embracing 
her  ;  "  take  courage,  I  beseech  you ;  dismiss  your  terrors ;  am  I  not 
with  you  1  1  who  am  as  ignorant  as  yourself  of  that  world  we  are 
about  to  enter,  and  our  dread  of  which,  is  a  childish  one,  I  am 
certain.  No  one  will  take  any  notice  of  us>  and  by  degrees  we 
shall  grow  quite  accustomed  to  our  situation.  As  we  are  always 
together,  it  will  be  a  happiness  to  confide  to  each  other  our  mutual 
observations.  Well,  then,  even  if  we  are  awkward  and  embarrassed 
on  this  our  first  appearance,  we  shall  still  be  able,  take  my  word 
for  it,  to  communicate  some  little  malicious  discov^  to  each 
other." 

Ursula  smiled,  and  replied,  while  she  tenderly  pressed  my  hands 
within  her  own — 

"  Forgive  me,  Matilda  ;  but  I  really  cannot  tell  you  how  afraid 
I  feel  of  the  world.  Never — never,  I  am  certain,  shall  I  be  able 
to  grow  accustomed  to  it  ;  nor  is  this  mere  childishness  ;  it  is, 
on  the  contrary,  the  natural  dictate  of  conscience  and  duty  ; 
surely — surely,  when,  like  me,  one  is  without  beauty,  riches,  or 
accomplishments,  it  does  not  become  one  to  push  forward,  but  to 
remain  in  obscurity,  and  not  to  meet  contempt  half  way.  For  you 
it  is  all  very  well  ;  you  have  every  requisite  for  appearing  with 
brilliant  success  in  the  world  ;  go,  therefore,  into  that  world  alone. 
I  will  wait  at  home  for  you,  and  my  happiness  shall  be,  to  hear  you 
relate  your  success.  As  for  all  these  splendid  f^tes^  why,  I  shall 
see  them  througli  your  eyes,  and  that  will  be  sufficient  for  me." 
And  then  she  added,  smiling  gracefully — Come,  come,  I  wiU  be 
a  Cinderella — ^not  the  unhappy  and  forgotten  one  of  the  fairy  tale  ; 
but  a  voluntary  Cinderella,  happy  in  seeing  you  beautiful  and  ad- 
mired I  Yes,  when  you  return  from  the  ball,  quite  tired  of 
pleasure,  quite  satiated  with  flatteries,  my  glance  of  tender  uneasi- 
ness shall  welcome  you,  and  you  shall  repose  from  your  successes  in 
the  calm  of  my  friendship." 

If,  my  friend,  you  had  seen  and  heard  Ursula  at  that  moment, 
you  would  have  thought  her,  notwithstanding  the  irregularity  of 
her  features,  not  merely  beautiful,  but  actually  enchanting.  Her 
emotion  gave  so  pure — so  sweet  an  intonation  to  her  voice,  her 
blue  eyes  had  so  gentle,  so  imposing  an  expression,  that  one  was 
irresistibly  subjugate!. 

"  Ursula  I"  I  exclaimed,  "  how  can  you  be  so  distrustful  of 
yourself,  when  you  can  look  and  talk  in  that  manner  ]  I  who  am 
your  sister — I  who  have  never  quitted  you — I  who  ought  to  have 
become  accustomed  to  your  voice  and  look,  I  myself  think  you  so 
beautiful  at  this  moment,  that  were  I  capable  of  jealousy,  I  should 
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be  jealous  of  jon.  You  do  not  know — you  haye  never,  if  I 
majr  aaj  so,  seen  yourself.  Believe  me,  then,  in  spite  <^  Made- 
moiselle de  Maran  8  spiteful  observations,  and  in  spite  of  your  own 
distrust,  you  are  really  charming.  Do  you  think  your  sister 
would  deceive  you  ?  Come,  Ursula— come,  my  friend,  take 
courage  ;  let  us  be  brave — let  us  meet  this  awfiil  day  with  reso- 
lution, and  to-morrow,  perhaps^  we  shall  laugh  at  ourselves.  In 
a  word,  I  declare  I  will  not  go  to  this  ball,  unless  you  accom- 
pany me." 

"  Matilda,  do  not  insist  upon  it,  I  implore  you." 
"  Ursula,  I  implore  you  in  my  turn." 
"  I  cannot." 

"  Ursula,  this  is  cruel ;  you  know  my  aunt  will  reproach  you 
with  having  refused  to  go  to  this  ball,  in  order  to  prevent  my 
going  there  ;  you  know  her — you  know  how  miserable  it  makes 
me  when  I  see  you  unjustly  reproved.  Well,  then,  will  you  cause 
me  so  much  pain  1  Ursula,  my  sister,  if  you  refu*»e  me,  it  will  be 
the  same  as  telling  me  I  am  indifferent  to  your  troubles,  and  surely, 
that  is  a  reproach  which  I  do  not  deserve." 

"  Ah  I  Matilda,  how  can  you  speak  so  T  exclaimed  my  cousin. 
I  will  hesitate  no  longer  ;  I  wiU  go  to  this  balL" 

As  the  fatal  moment  approached,  I  became  more  and  more 
uneasy  ;  not  so  much,  however,  on  my  own  account,  as  on  Ursula's. 
Notwithstanding  the  seeming  security  I  dbpLiyed,  I  knew  not 
whether  she  would  look  well  in  her  ball  dress.  In  order  that  my 
first  impression  of  her  appearance  might  be  sufHciently  vivid,  in- 
stead of  going  to  attend  her  toilet,  I  went  down  into  the  drawing- 
room,  as  soon  as  I  was  dressed  myself  and  I  found  there  Made- 
moiselle de  Maran  and  the  Duke  de  Versac,  who  was  to  accompany 
us  to  the  Embassy. 

I  have  no  longer,  my  friend,  any  pretensions  to  admiration,  so 
far  distant  are  now  my  first  days  of  beauty  nnd  youth  ;  an  i  I  am 
now  80  little  like  what  I  was  then,  that  I  can  talk  to  you  of  Matilda 
at  seventeen,  as  of  a  stranger  ;  and,  besides,  the  very  knowing  how 
to  say  "  I  was  beautiful,"  is  an  act  of  courage,  modesty,  and 
humility. 

Imagine,  then,  your  friend,  about  ten  years  ago  in  the  full 
bloom  of  her  youth  ;  her  light  hair  in  bands,  adorned  with  a  spray 
of  crimson  heath,  and  dressed  in  a  white  crape  robe  of  the  utmost 
simplicity,  trimmed  only  with  three  large  bottqtieU  of  the  wild 
heath,  similar  to  those  in  her  hair. 

The  Dauphiness  had  been  so  extremely  kind  as  to  select  these 
rare  Cape  flowers  herself  from  the  hot  houses  at  Meudon,  and  to 
send  them  to  Mademoiselle  de  Maran. 

My  waist  was  extremely  slender,  and  M.  de  Versac,  I  beUeve,  as 
I  was  putting  on  my  gloves,  complimented  me  on  my  well  rounded 
arm.  I  must  say  nothing  about  my  foot  and  hand,  for  they,  and 
they  only  are  still  unchanged. 
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MademoiBeBe  de  Mttnai  nrait  ha^e  iliought  me  looking  extremelj 
to  advaatage,  perbape  too  much  so,  for  when  she  looked  at  me,  she 
eonld  not  help  frowning,  notwithstanding  she  was  so  accustomed  to 
bestow  upon  me  the  niost  exaggerated  praises.  She  nevertheless 
checked  this  first  impulse,  and  said  to  M.  de  Versao — 

^  Is  not  that  dear  girl  quite  chamipg,  and  as  beautiftd  as 
a  star  r 

^  She  is,  luckily,  so  sensible,  that  we  need  not  fear  to  praise 
her  beauty  to  her  &ce,"  replied  M.  de  Versac  with  a  smile. 

Mademoiselle  de  Haran  wore  one  of  her  eternal  dresses  of 
earmilUe  silk,  and  she  had  on — a  thing  I  neyer  saw  her  wear 
before — a  very  pkin  cap,  adorned  with  a  bunch  of  marigolds. 

I  waited  uneasily  for  Ursula,  who,  at  last^  made  her  ap- 
pearance. 

Do  not  accuse  me  of  exaggeration,  my  friend,  when  I  tell  you 
that  I  scarcely  recognised  her,  so  wonderfully  improved  was  her 
appearance. 

She  was  oatfie  to  perfection.  Her  magnifioent,  dark  hair, 
pflurted  in  the  middle  of  her  forehead,  fell  down  on  each  side  of 
her  cheeks  in  long  ringlets,  descending  nearly  to  her  shoulders  ; 
her  pale  complexion,  with  its  slight  rosy  tinge  ;  her  half  veiled 
glance  ;  her  gentle  and  melancholy  snule,  seemed  to  personify 
in  her  the  very  ideal  of  a  dreamy  melandioly,  an  expression  of 
countenance  quite  unattainable  by  features  which  are  merely  of  a 
regular  cast  of  beauiy. 

One  might  say  that  a  melancholy  countenance  would  seem  to  be 
mourning  for  the  want  of  some  perfection,  so  that  it  acquires  even 
a  fresh  grace  from  that  kind  of  modest  distrust  of  itsel£  In 
reading  Shakspeare,  I  have  always  summoned  to  my  memory 
Ursula,  as  she  appeared  the  night  of  that  ball,  in  order  to  realize 
the  great  poet's  Ophelia  to  my  fiincy.  Instead  of  the  slight  stoop 
for  which  she  was  generally  remarkable,  my  cousin  prov^  by  the 
extreme  flexibility  of  her  gait,  that  her  figure  was  perfect,  and  yet, 
as  she  even  then  kept  her  forehead  sUghtly  bent  down,  like  a 
flower  bending  upon  its  stalk,  this  very  movement  which  gave  a 
curve  of  exquisite  elegance  to  her  neck,  increased  still  more  the 
fluBcination  of  her  appearance.  You  might  read  upou  her  coun- 
tenance a  melancholy,  checked  with  gentleness,  which  moved  among 
the  world's  pleasures  without  sharing  them.  Ursula's  look,  which 
was  almost  an  imploring  one,  seemed,  in  short,  to  ask  forgiveness 
for  her  remaining  insensible  to  pleasures  from  which  some  sorrowful 
pre-occupation  took  all  interest  in  her  eyes. 

I  was  used  to  see  Ursula  suffering  and  resigned  ;  but  on  that  day 
she  wa  ssorrow  itself  and  resignation,  poeticttedy  or,  as  I  should  say 
now,  dressed  out  on  purpose  for  the  balL 

But,  alas  !  epigrams  will  not  avenge  me  for  the  cruel  mischief 
thai  friend  inflicted.  Could  I  believe  such  dissimulation  1  And 
yet,  no,  no  ;  it  is  not  her  I  ought  to  accuse,  but  Mademoiselle  de 
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Mmiiy  whose  insidious  tannts  ^bui,  these  melancholy  discoveries 

will  arriye  only  too  soon — ^let  us  return  to  my  history. 

I  had  eagerly  approached  Ursula^  to  take  her  hand,  and  to  con- 
gratulate her  upon  being  so  enchanting. 

M.  de  Versao  exclaimed — 

^  For  Hearen's  sake,  stand  so,  with  your  hands  joined,  for  a 
minute  !  What  an  adorable  contrast  !  You,  Matilda,  beautiful — 
bewitching — ^radiant  with  happiness  and  grace  ;  you  will  be  the 
queen  of  all  our  parties — and  you,  Ursula,  a  touching  image  of 
that  melancholy  which  smiles  eyen  while  the  tears  are  in 
its  eyea** 

Biademeiselle  de  Haran  burst  into  a  loud  laugh,  and  said  to  M. 
de  Venao — 

**  Why  do  you  stop  half  way  in  such  a  fine  path  1  Pray  con- 
tinue till  you  get  to  a  comparison  between  the  haughty  rose  and 
the  humble  violet  What  nonsense  you  talk,  with  your  adorable 
contrasts  I  The  rose  has  nearly  a  hundred  thousand  livres  aryear, 
and  the  violet  has  not  got  a  half-penny  ;  that's  the  reason  why  one 
holds  her  head  upright^  and  why  the  other  keeps  hers  down  with 
such  modesty." 

M.  de  Versac's  comparison,  Mademoiselle  de  Maran's  spiteful 
remarks,  and,  perhaps,  the  sight  of  Ursula,  whom  I  had  never 
seen  looking  so  pretty,  gave  me,  for  the  first  time  in  my  life, 
a  feeling  of  jealousy,  which,  however,  yielded  to  dissatisfaction  with 
myself 

Not  in  the  least  doubting  my  aunt*s  words,  I  fancied  that  I  had 
the  look  of  haughty  satisfoction  which  is  bestowed  by  wealth,  and  I 
envied  Ursula's  interesting  modesty,  which  gave  such  a  touching 
charm  to  her  features.  DoubUess,  this  evil  thought  was  of  short 
duration — doubtless,  I  was  ashamed  of  my  own  want  of  generosity 
in  envying  my  cousin — ^my  dearest  friend — the  very  interest  which 
her  poverty  created,  doubtless,  in  short,  had  it  not  been  for  my 
aunt's  malicious  ohisrvation,  I  should  never  have  felt  that  move- 
ment of  jealousy,  excusable,  perhaps,  since  I,  the  rich  one,  envied 
her,  the  poor.  But^  still,  this  feeling  left  an  impression  of  bitter- 
ness behind  it. 

Just  as  we  were  setting  off,  M.  de  Versac  said  to  Mademoiselle  de 
Maran — 

Dear  me,  what  a  memory  I  have  got  !  Oontran  returned  from 
England  this  morning,  and  I  never  told  you  a  word  about  it." 

**  Your  nephew  1  Well,  then,  there  is  a  partner  already,  for 
these  young  ladies." 

I  looked  at  Ursuk  with  astonishment  ;  for,  neither  M.  dc  Versac 
nor  Mademoiselle  de  Maran  had  ever  mentioned  this  nephew's 
name  in  our  presence. 

We  were  just  getting  into  the  carriage,  when  one  of  my  aunt's 
most  intimate  friends  came  and  begged  for  a  short  interview  with 
her,  upon  an  affiur  of  great  consequence. 
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Mademoiselle  de  Maran  went  into  her  library,  and  M.  de  Versac 
took  up  the  eTening  paper. 

Under  pretence  of  putting  a  pin  right,  in  mj  coiffure,  I  took 
Ursula  into  Mademoiselle  de  Maran's  room,  and  throwing  myself 
into  her  arms,  I  franklj  confessed  the  movement  of  jealousy  I 
had  felt,  and  with  tears  in  my  eyes,  implored  her  forgiveness. 

My  frankness  moved  Ursula,  also,  to  tears,  and  she  comforted  me 
with  the  most  tender  professions  of  affection.  I  then  returned  into 
the  drawing-room  with  a  calm  and  happy  heart,  and  the  firm  reso- 
lution— as  I  had  told  Ursula — of  endeavoming  not  to  look  liie 
«n  h&iress, 

 0  

CHAPTER  XIII. 


THB  IKTBODUCTIOlf. 

On  entering  the  first  salon  of  the  Embassy,  accompanied  by  M.  de 
Versac,  I  felt  my  resolution  fail  me,  and  it  required  the  very 
graceful  and  kind  reception  given  me,  by  the  Ambassadress  of 
Austria,  to  restore  me,  in  some  degree,  to  myself. 

Mademoiselle  de  Maran  entered,  with  Ursula  leaning  on 
her  arm. 

I  had  never  been  able  to  appreciate  so  well,  the  influence  exer- 
cised by  my  aunt,  and  the  terror  which  she  inspired  ;  the  most 
agreeable  and  most  fashionable  woman  of  the  day  could  not  have 
received  more  attention,  or  have  been  the  object  of  more  gallantry, 
on  her  entrance  into  the  ball-room,  than  was  Mademoiselle  de 
Maran,  and  she  received  the  deference,  and  the  eager  homage  of 
the  company  with  a  most  lofty  air,  and  a  patronising,  nay,  aLmost 
a  contemptuous  affability. 

As  w»  proceeded  to  the  side  of  the  gallery,  where  the  dancing 
was  going  on,  M.  de  Versac,  who  gave  me  his  arm,  pointed  out  to 
me  the  most  distinguished  persons  present.  We  stopped  for  an 
instant  near  one  of  the  doors  of  the  gallery,  and  I  there  heard 
the  following  words,  which  passed  between  two  persons  whom  I 
was,  however,  unable  to  see  : — 

"  Well,  I  suppose  you  have  heard  that  Lancry  has  returned 
from  England  ;  I  have  just  seen  him  ;  he  is  more  brilliant 
than  ever." 

"  Indeed  I  he  is  really  come  back,  then,"  was  the  reply.  "  How 
glad  the  Duchess  de  Richeville  must  be,  for  she  has  worn  her  weeds 
ever  since  he  went — poor  woman  !" 

I  perceived,  by  a  hasty  movement,  which  M.  de  Versac  made  to 
force  a  way  through  the  crowd,  that  he  wished  to  divert  my  atten- 
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tion  from  this  conyersatioii,  which  it  was  not  becoming  I  should 
hear,  and  of  which  his  nephew,  M.  Gontran  de  Lanciy,  was  the 
hero.  I  followed  M.  de  Versac,  without  thinking  much,  the  time, 
of  this  incident  ;  before  I  had  entered  the  ball-room,  I  fancied  I 
should  be  embarrassed  by  every  thing — ^by  my  countenance,  my 
gait,  and  my  very  look  ;  but  when  the  fint  emotion  was  passed, 
and  I  was  once  in  the  midst  of  that  society  to  which  I  belonged, 
I  felt,  not  exactly  restored  to  confidence,  but,  (if  I  may  use  the  ex- 
pression) as  if  I  were  among  my  own  connections.  We  scarcely 
ever  feel  restraint  or  timidity  except  when  we  enter  a  sphere  either 
above  or  below  our  own,  and  I  soon  recovered  my  powers  of 
observation. 

On  entering  the  dancing  gallery,  I  was  ahnost  dazzled  by  the 
splendour  and  magnificence  of  the  various  dresses.  Madame  de 
Mirecourt,  a  friend  of  my  aunt's,  and  who  was  acting  as  chaperon 
to  a  young  lady  recently  married,  offered  to  make  room  for  us  near 
herself ;  Mademoiselle  de  Maran  accepted  the  offer,  and  Ursula  and 
myself  sat  down  between  Madame  de  Mirecourt  and  my  aunt  M. 
de  Versac  now  left  usy  to  bring  his  nephew,  whom  he  wished  to 
introduce  to  us. 

"  WeU,"  I  said  in  a  low  voice  to  my  cousin,  "  it  is  not 
so  very  terrible  after  alL  Do  you  feel  a  little  more  courageous 
now  ?" 

"  No,"  replied  Ursula^  "  I  cannot  conquer  my  emotion  ;  I 
still  tremble,  and  I  can  scarcely  perceive  what  is  going  on 
near  us.** 

"  For  my  part,"  I  gwly  replied,  "  I  can  perceive  very  well,*'  and 
to  encourage  her  a  little,  I  added,  "  I  must  confess  I  think  it  is  a 
beautiful  sight.  What  a  pity  you  cannot  enjoy  it  1  A  ball  is,  de- 
cidedly, a  very  pretty  thing." 

As  I  was  speaking  thus,  with  an  artless  joy,  my  aunt,  by  whose 
side  I  was  sitting,  burst  out  into  a  loud  laugh.  Several  persons, 
who  were  standing  up  before  us,  in  the  intervals  of  a  waltz,  turned 
round,  and  Madame  de  Mirecourt,  who  was  on  the  other  side  of 
Ursula,  leaned  forward,  and  said  to  my  aimt — 

"  What,  in  the  world,  are  you  laughing  at  T 
How  can  one  help  it,  in  the  company  of  that  little  satirical 
darling  ?"  replied  Mademoiselle  de  Maran,  attracting  her  friend's 
notice  to  me.  "  If  you  could  only  hear  the  droll  and  malicious 
remarks  she  makes — ^it  is  enough  to  kill  one.  You  had  better  look 
to  yourself ;  for  she  bites  pretty  sharply,  I  can  tell  you." 

Then  turning  to  me,  my  aunt  added,  in  a  lower  voice,  and  in 
a  kind  of  affectionately  scolding  manner — "  Will  you  be  good 
enough,  mademoiselle,  not  to  be  so  witty  1  People  will  say  I  have 
taught  you  to  be  so  malicious." 

All  this  was  said  in  a  subdued  tone  of  voice,  and  yet  so  as  to  be 
heard  by  all  who  were  near  us.  I  looked  at  my  aunt  with  the 
utmost  astonishment,  and  Ursula  asked  me,  in  a  whisper,  "  what 
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droU  remark  I  had  made  to  Mademoiselle  dc  Maran^  and  what 
absurdity  I  had  been  ridiculing  T 

"  Why,  none  at  all,"  was  my  reply  j  "  I  do  not  understand  a 
word  of  what  she  has  been  talking  about." 

Now,  my  friend,  I  will  explain  the  enigma  : — 

My  aunt  was  beginning  to  represent  me  as  that  satirical  per- 
sonage which  you  yourself  long  believed  me  to  be,  and  which,  by 
the  way,  was  one  of  your  strongest  prejudices  against  me. 

Thus,  thanks  to  Mademoiselle  de  Maran's  perfidious  observations, 
several  persons  standing  before  us  (one  of  whom,  the  kind  and 
charming  Lady  Fit»%A.3an,  told  me  this  idfterwards)  thought  that 
I  had  b^n  turning  them  into  ridicule.  It  was  my  first  appearance 
in  the  world,  and  for  several  reasons,  which  you  can  eamly  under- 
stand, I  was  an  object  of  some  attention,  so  that  my  aunt*s  excla- 
mation, at  my  fnalicwtu  observations,  was  sure  to  spread,  and  did, 
in  &ct,  spread  everywhere  in  an  instant. 

No  reputation  is  more  fatal  to  a  woman  than  that  of  being 
satirical,  even  though  she  be  wittily  so.  She  is  feared  and  calum- 
niated by  fools,  becomes  an  object  of  jealou£fy  to  clever,  and  of 
repugnance  to  good-natured  and  generous  persons  ;  and  so  before 
I  IumL  been  at  the  ball  for  half  an  hour,  I  already  had  my 
enemies. 

Lady  Fita^-Allan  has  since  told  me,  that  my  satirical  disposition 
was,  for  an  instant,  the  topic  of  the  ball-room,  and  people  talked 
of  nothing  else  but  Mademoiselle  Mathilde  de  Maran's  bitter  irony ; 
this  was  the  name  I  now  went  by,  in  order  to  distinguish  me  from 
my  aunt. 

No  one,  indeed,  had  actually  heard  my  sarcasms  ;  hut,  as  it  in- 
variably happens,  every  body  was  talking  about  them. 

My  aunt  wished  to  put  the  finishing  hand  to  her  work, 
and  a  few  minutes  afterwards,  during  a  fresh  pause  in  the 
walta^  she  said  to  Ursula,  so  loud,  that  every  body  could 
hear  her — 

God  bless  my  soul,  my  poor  child,  don't  look  so  serious 
and  melancholy  ;  do,  appear  a  little  in  accordance  with  your  age, 
if  you  can  ;  what  do  you  mean  by  this  shyness  T 

These  words  of  my  aunt's,  which  were  listened  to,  repeated, 
and  commented  upon,  established,  as  a  positive  &ct,  that  I  was 
as  satirical  and  giddy,  as  my  cousin  was  timid,  sensible,  and 
thoughtful 

You  know  the  world,  my  friend — you  know  how  rarely  it  is 
turned  from  its  first  impressions,  and  hence  you  will  understand 
what  a  powerful  influence  these  few  words  of  my  aunt's  were  able 
to  exert  over  my  future  destiny. 

Alas  !  I  must  confess  that  my  own  inexperience  and  vanity 
increased,  still  more,  the  effect  of  these  mischievous  insinuations  ; 
afterwards,  indeed,  I  bitterly  lamented  that  I  had  ever  acquired 
such  a  reputation  for  satire  ;  but,  at  firsts  I  was  weak  enough  to 
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feel  almost  flattered  hj,  and  proud  of,  the  unenTiable  distinction. 
I  thought  myself  handsome,  and  in  my  opinion,  this  character  for 
irony  was  a  certificate  of  my  wit 

At  the  end  of  the  waltz^  M.  de  Versac  approached  my  aunt,  with 
his  nephew^  M.  Gk>ntran  de  Lancry. 

I  oonfees  I  became  almost  motionless  with  surprise,  at  the  sight 
of  M.  de  Lancry,  who  was  then  about  thirty  years  of  age.  It  would 
be  difficult  to  fiind  a  man  more  thorough^  agreeable,  or  one  of  a 
more  seductive  appearance. 

I  fiemcy,  my  Mend,  you  will  be  astomshed  at  the  impartiality 
with  which  I  am  going  to  describe  M.  de  Lancry  to  yoiL  Indeed, 
in  writing  these  iSaes,  I  hare  been  myself  surprised,  at  my  ability 
of  recalling  my  first  impresedons  with  such  fidthfulness,  and  yet, 
of  isolating  them,  at  the  same  time,  from  the  impressions  which 
afterwards  succeeded  them.  Judge  what  power  I  possess  oyer 
myself  or  rather  how  melancholy  must  be  the  state  of  my  heart, 
when  I  can  so  cafanly  and  coolly  describe  to  you,  M.  de  Lanciy,  as 
he  then  was. 

Alas  I  I  shall  not  always^  periiaps,  possess  the  same  firmness. 
Perhaps,  hereafter,  some  dear,  but  cruel,  remembrances  will  make 
my  hand  tremble  with  a  painful  emotion,  while  it  relates  some  of 
the  passages  of  my  life. 

At  all  erents,  I  will  attempt  to  recal  the  impressions  I  then  felt, 
and  do  not  smile  if  I  enter  into  some  details  which  may  appear 
childish.  I  was  then  extremely  young,  and  I  had  never  seen,  at 
Hftdemoiselle  de  Maran's,  any  person  capable  of  being  compared, 
in  any  respect,  to  M.  de  Lancry. 

He  had  formerly  been  one  of  the  King^s  pages,  and  had  served 
with  great  distinction  in  Spain.  He  had  afterwards  been  attached, 
as  eh^folier  ifhonneur,  to  an  important  embassy,  had,  at  the  end  of 
a  few  years^  given  up  the  military  profession,  and  had  been  named 
one  of  the  Gentlemen  of  the  Clumiber  to  the  King,  thanks  to  his 
Mi^esCj's  kindness,  and  to  the  protection  of  M.  de  Versac. 

I  can  recal,  with  rare  precision,  our  first  interview  at  the  Aus- 
trian Ambassador's  balL  There  had  been  a  grand  reception  at  the 
chdUau,  and  many  of  the  gentlemen  who  had  places  at  Court,  had 
come  to  the  ball  in  uniform.  M.  de  Lancry,  among  the  rest,  had 
just  left  the  Tuileries  ;  he  wore  the  brilliant  dress  peculiar  to  the 
office  he  filled,  had  round  his  neck  the  red  ribbon  and  golden  cross 
of  a  Commander  of  the  Legion  (Thonneur,  and  wore,  beside,  the 
showy  insignia  of  a  foreign  order. 

M.  de  Lancry  was  of  the  middle  size  ;  but  his  figure  was 
exquisitely  elegant ;  his  features,  which  were  perfectly  regular, 
were— to  use  my  aunt's  expression,  which  was  true  enough — ^those 
of  some  yotmg  Athenian  Greek  ;  but  animated  with  all  the 
quickness  and  grace  of  a  Parisian."  He  was,  she  would  say,  the 
very  ideal  of  prettiness.**  He  had  chesnut-coloured  hair,  dark  eycs^ 
beMitiful  teeth,  and  a  hand  and  foot  which  a  woman  might  have 
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envied.  I  told  jon,  just  now,  he  was  about  thirty  years  of  age  ; 
but  he  did  not  look  five  and  twenty. 

No  wonder,  then,  that  such  physical  advantages,  set  off,  as  they 
were,  by  those  honorable  distinctions,  which  are  generally  the  pri- 
vilege of  more  mature  years^  and  which  always  seem  to  announce 
merit  in  the  wearer,  should  have  rendered  M.  de  Lancxy  »  most 
remarkable  personage. 

As  he  approached  my  aunt,  she  extended  her  hand  to  him, 
and  said — 

Good  evening,  my  dear  Gontran  ;  your  uncle  has  only  just 
told  me  that  you  had  returned  from  London.  Well,  what  have 
you  been  about  in  that  delightful  place  T 

M.  de  Lancty  smiled,  went  close  up  to  Mademoiselle  de  Maran, 
and  whispered  a  few  words,  which  I  was  unable  to  hear. 

Will  you  hold  your  tongue  T  exclaimed  my  aunt^  laughing,  and 
she  added,  Luckily,  you  may  tell  anything  to  an  old  mother 
hunchback  like  me  ;  but,  still,  by  way  of  penance,  you  shall  dance 
with  these  little  girk" 

Then  turning  to  me,  my  aunt  scdd  to  M.  de  Lanciy,  with  that 
extremely  dignified  look  which  she  could  put  on,  better  than  any 
one,  when  she  liked — 

"  My  niece,  Mademoiselle  Mathilde  de  Maran." 

M.  de  Lancry  bowed  respectfully. 
Our  cousin,  MademoiseUe  Ursule  d'Orbeval,'^  added  my  annt» 
with  a  shade  of  difference  in  her  tone  almost  imperceptible,  and 
yet  sufficiently  marked,  to  make  people  understand  that  she  widied 
to  establish  a  kind  of  distinction  between  myself  and  my  friend, 
and  one  to  my  advantage. 

M.  de  Lancry  bowed  a  second  time. 

I  cast  down  my  eyes,  and  felt  myself  blushing  deeply  ;  my 
hand  was  close  to  Ursula's  and  I  pressed  hers,  but  ahnost 
timidly. 

"  Will  Mademoiselle  do  me  the  honour  of  accepting  me  as  a 
partner  for  the  next  countiy  dance  f  *  said  M.  de  Lancry. 

I  assented,  casting,  as  I  did  so,  an  imeasy  look  at  Mademoiselle 
de  Maran. 

M.  de  Lancry  bowed  to  me,  and  said^  addressing  himself  to 
Ursula — 

May  I  hope,  mademoiselle,  that  you  will  deign  to  grant  me  the 
same  favour  for  the  second  country  dance  T 

"  Certainly,  sir,"  replied  Ursula  with  a  sigh,  and  as  she  bent 
down  her  head,  she  cast,  from  under  her  long  eye-lashes,  a  look  of 
melancholy  upon  M.  de  Lancry. 

At  this  instant,  a  very  pretty  woman,  who  was  in  one  blaze  of 
jewels,  came  up  to  us,  leaning  on  the  arm  of  a  young  English 
Colonel-  Her  complexion  was  extremely  dark,  her  figure  slender, 
her  deportment  most  elegant  ;  the  expression  of  her  countenance 
was  haughty  and  bold,  and  she  had  large,  piercing,  black  eyes. 
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which  were  placed  in  rather  close  proximity  to  her  aquiline 
Dose. 

You  qnite  forget  your  friends,  M.  de  Lancry,"  she  said,  in  a 
sonorous,  yet  sweet  voice. 

M.  de  Lancry  turned  quickly  round,  restrained  a  somewhat 
▼isible  movement  of  embarrassment,  and  said,  with  a  low 
bow — 

"  I  do  not  deserve,  Madame  la  Duchesse,  so  amiable  *a  reproach  ; 
I  only  arrived  this  morning  from  London,  and  I  was  hoping  to  pay 
you  my  respects  to-morrow." 

How  unerring,  my  friend,  are  certain  presentiments  ;  the  instant 
I  heard  M.  de  Lancry  address  this  Lady  as  Madajne  la  Duchesse,  I 
did  not,  for  a  moment,  doubt  that  she  was  Madame  de  Richcville, 
whose  name  I  had  heard  so  indiscreetly  coupled  with  that  of  M.  de 
Lancry. 

The  country  dance  was  about  to  begin. 

**  See  how  good-natured  I  am,"  said  the  Duchess,  to  M.  de  Lancry  ; 
"  I  forgive  you  your  forgetfulness,  and  I  will  even  tell  you  in  con- 
fidence, that  I  am  not  engaged  for  this  country  dance  ;  am  I  not 
generous  enough  T 

M.  de  Lanciy  looked  at  her  again  with  an  air  of  astonishment — 
almost,  indeed,  of  stupefaction,  and  replied  with  rather  evident 
constraint. 

"  And  am  not  I  fortunate,  almost  too  much  so  ?  I  might  have 
danced  this  country  dance  with  you,  madame,  and  1  am  going  to 
have  the  pleasure  of  dancing  it  with  Mademoiselle  de  Maran,  whom 
I  have  just  had  the  honour  of  inviting." 

Madame  de  Richeville,  thinking  M.  de  Lancry  meant  my  aunt, 
and  that  he  was  joking,  burst  out  laughing,  and  exclaimed — 

"  If  you  are  come  fdl  the  way  from  England,  to  dance  with 
Mademoiselle  de  Maran,  there  must,  certainly,  be  an  "  Eccentric 
club"  in  London,  and  you  wish  to  distinguish  yourself  as  one  of  its 
most  intrepid  members — ^is  it  not  so  V 

M.  de  Lanciy  hastened  to  interrupt  Madame  de  Richeville,  who 
was  very  short  sighted,  and  had  not  perceived  that  my  aunt  was 
present. 

"  I  am  about,  he  observed,  to  have  the  honour  of  dancing  with 
Mademoiselle  MatkUde  de  Maran,"  and  M.  de  Lancry  laid  a  certain 
emphasis  upon  the  name  of  Mathilde,  and  bowed  slightly 
towards  me. 

"  Ah  !  I  understand  !  She  is  already  out,  then  !"  observed  the 
Duchess,  who,  raising  her  little  tortoise-shell  eye-glass,  scrutinized 
me,  with,  what  I  fancied  was,  a  malicious  kind  of  curiosity.  I  felt 
upon  the  rack. 

My  aunt  had  not  lost  a  word  of  this  dialogue  ;  seeing  the 
Duchess's  eye-glass  still  directed  at  me,  she  seemed  to  be  angry, 
and  addressed  her  from  her  seat  with  a  shrill  and  imperious  voice, 
in  these  words — 
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Well,  Madame  la  Ducheue^  don't  yon  think  my  ONoe  a  channing 
person  V* 

^  Channing,  indeed,  madame,"  drily  replied  the  Dncheo^  as  aha 
lowered  her  glaas  \  and  approaching  my  annt^  she  made  her  a  most 
graceful  and  aristocratic  hidf  cnrtaey. 

I  have  found  out  since,  that  my  aunt  and  the  Daohesi  detested 
one  another,  and  this  accounted  for  the  attention  with  which  erery 
one  had  examined  these  two  equally  formidahle  adyexsaries. 

Well,  madame,"  continued  my  aunt^ I  am  really  delighted,  for 
the  sake  of  this  dear  little  girl,  that  you  think  her  so  charming  ; 
the  approbation  of  a  woman  like  yourself  madame,  can  bring  nothmg 
but  good  luck  to  a  young  person  who  is  just  entering  the  world — 
it  is  a  kind  of  omen.  And  yet,  in  spite  of  that>  I  cannot  belieye, 
madame,  that  my  niece  will  oyer  obtain  your  perfection." 

Nothing  could  apparently  be  more  simple,  and  more  polite  than 
these  words,  and  yet^  I  was  well  enough  acquainted  with  the  accent 
with  which  my  aunt  spoke  them,  to  feel  assured  that  they  concealed 
some  malicious  meaning.  And  efiectiyely,  when  I  raised  my  eyee^ 
and  looked  at  Madame  de  Richeyille  and  the  persons  who  surrounded 
us,  I  perceived  that  the  Duchess  was  affecting  a  calmness  she  did 
not,  in  reality,  possesa^  and  that  every  bc^y  was  much  em- 
barrassed. 

You,  my  friend,  must  have  met  Madame  de  Bicheville  in  thtf 
world,  and  you,  doubtless^  are  aware  how  she  was  talked  aboui^  and 
how  that  world  exaggerated,  in  the  most  odious  d^ree,  the  lightness 
of  her  conduct  It  was  said  that  her  &ults  would  not  be  tderated 
but  for  the  illustrious  name  she  bore,  the  power  and  connections  of 
her  family,  and  her  immense  wealth  ;  it  was  even  asserted  that  her 
husband  had  been  forced  to  separate  himself  from  her.  Never- 
theless, she  was  always  perfectly  well  received  in  the  best  society, 
to  which  she  herself,  indeed,  belonged ;  the  Dauphineea^  however, 
on  the  reception  days  at  the  tkAieav^  seemed,  bv  her  freesng 
manner  towords  the  Duchess,  to  show  how  much  she  blamed  the 
lady's  conduct 

Now,  then,  you  will  understand  all  the  bitterness  of  Mademoiselle 
de  Maran's  observation,  who,  taking  advantage  of  her  first  socoess^ 
struck  a  last  blow  at  Madame  de  J^cheville,  by  exclaiming — 

God  bless  my  soul,  madame,  what  beautiful  rubies  you  have 
got  there  !  Didn't  they  formerly  belong  to  that  excellent^  old 
Dowager,  Duchess  de  Richeville  ?  What  a  pity  the  poor  old  lady 
was  not  able  to  see  you  with  them  on,  and  how  delighted 
M.  de  HicheviUe,  must  be  to  see  you  wearing  his  mother^ 
jewels." 

In  order  fully  to  understand  the  cruelty  of  this  remark  of 
Mademoiselle  de  Maran's,  you  must  know,  my  friend,  there  was  a 
prevalent  report  (which,  however,  I  afterwards  found  to  be  fiilse) 
that  the  Duke  de  Bicheville  had  given  these  family  jewels  to  his 
wife,  on  her  marriage,  and  that  on  his  separation  from  the  Duchess, 
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he  bad,  with  extreme  delicacy  of  feeling,  forborne  to  ask  her  for 
them  hack,  a  delicacy  which  she  so  litUe  imitated  as  to  continue 
wearing  them  as  usual 

Everybody  seemed  thunderstruck  at  Mademoiselle  de  Maran's 
maliciousness.  Madame  de  Eicheville,  however,  had  sufficient 
power  over  herself  to  conceal  her  resentment^  and  castii^  upon  my 
aunt  a  glance  of  mingled  sweetness  and  digxiity,  she  said  to  her, 
almost  afectionately — 

^  You  are  really  too  good,  madame  ;  I  wish  I  oould  repay  the 
mark  of  interest  which  you  are  so  kind  as  to  show  towards  me. 
But — ^now  I  think  of  it — I  can,  at  leasts  tell  you  a  piece  of  news 
which  will,  I  hope^  cause  you  a  lively  pleasure.  One  of  your  friends 
is  just  coming  back  from  Italy,  where  he  has  been  staying  for 
several  yeara^  without  any  one's  knowing  what  had  become  of  him. 
But^  I  see  you  are  uneasy,  and  I  will  not  tantalize  your  curiosity 
any  longer.  Well,  then,"  added  Madame  de  Richeville  with  a 
graceful  and  confidential  look,  "  well,  then,  you  must  know  that 
M.  de  Mortagne  will  be  here  in  a  few  days.  Yes,  I  have  heard  of 
him  from  Venice.  They  say  the  fstory  of  his  disappearance  is  quite 
a  terrible  romance.  Confess^  madame,  that  you  are  quite  surprised, 
and  much  delighted  at  his  returtiJ* 

Madame  de  Bicheville  aimed  these  last  words  at  Mademoiselle  da 
Maran,  as  if  they  were  a  daggeivthrust^  and  then,  as  she  heard 
the  music  preluding  for  the  country  dance,  she  gaily  said  to  M. 
de  Lancry — 

will  offer  you  a  waltz,  as  a  compensatien  for  the  countiT  dance 
which  you  have  refused  me.^  And  turning  to  the  English  Colonel, 
on  whose  arm  she  was  leaning,  she  said  to  him — 

Let  us  go  up  into  the  Httle  gallery  ;  I  should  like  to  see  this 
countzy  dance." 

I  had  never  before  seen  Mademoiselle  de  Maran  lose  her  self- 
possession,  which  however,  she  certainly  did,  at  the  veiy  first  words 
uttered  by  Madame  de  BicheviHa    But>  when  the  Duchess  said, 

M.  de  Mortagne  will  be  here  in  a  few  days,"  my  aunt  turned 
quite  pale,  and  appeared  completely  overcome,  to  the  great  surprise 
oif  those  who  knew  her  audacity,  and  who  did  not  understand  the 
hidden  meaning  of  Madame  de  Bicheville's  reply. 

The  country  dance  now  began.  M.  de  Lajicryhad  the  good 
taste  to  spare  me  those  compliments  which  are  always  embarrassing 
to  a  young  person.  He  was  veiy  unaffected,  and  very  gay  ;  but 
without  the  least  tinge  of  malice  ;  he  spoke  to  me  of  Mademoiselle 
de  Maran  with  an  i^ectionate  respect,  and  of  M.  de  Versac  with* 
tenderness ;  he  admired  greatly  the  interesting  expression  of 
Ursula's  countenance,  and  a^ed  me  what  great  sorrow  it  was  which 
made  her  so  melancholy  1  He  had  a  taste  for  music,  and  we,  ac- 
cordingly, conversed  upon  that  art.  I  preferred  the  German 
school,  while  he  gave  his  preference  to  the  Italian,  and  he  displayed 
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80  much  good-nature  in  the  discussion,  that  at  the  end  of  the 
countrydance,  I  was  scarcely  afraid  of  him. 

After  he  had  conducted  me  back  to  my  place,  and  reminded 
Ursula  of  the  promise  she  had  given,  he  went  away,  to  pay  his 
respects  to  several  ladies  of  hi^  acquaintance. 

"  Good  Heavens  !"  observed  Ursula  to  me,  "  how  did  you  find 
courage  enough  to  talk  so  much  ?  I  was  quite  lost  in  admiration 
at  you." 

**  Oh  !"  I  replied,  "  at  first  I  felt  very  nervous  ;  but  I  recovered 
my  courage  by  degrees,  and  then  M.  de  Lancry  appears  so  good- 
natured — so  unaffected — ^you  will  see  yourself. 

"  Oh  !  I  am  sure  I  shall  scarcely  dare  to  answer  him,"  said 
Ursula  timidly. 

"  You  are  wrong  to  say  so  ;  he  thinks  you  are  an  enchanting 
person,  and  told  me  so  just  now,  and,  perhaps,  that  is  the  reason 
which  made  me  think  him  so  agreeable." 

My  conversation  with  Ursula  was  interrupted  by  numerous  male 
acquaintances  of  my  aunt's  who  now  came  up  to  pay  their  respects 
to  her  She  introduced  to  us  those  among  them  who  were  of 
a  dancing  age,  and  I  and  Ursula  had  soon  a  great  number  of 
engagements. 

My  attention  was  so  absorbed  by  the  dancing  that  I  had  scarcely 
time,  however  desirous,  to  reflect  upon  Madame  de  Richeville's 
last  words,  about  M.  de  Mortagne,  of  whom  I  always  entertained 
a  grateful  remembrance,  since  he  had  been  my  first  protector  in 
my  days  of  childhood.  *  For  the  last  eight  or  nine  years  his  name 
had  scarcely  ever  been  uttered  in  my  aunt's  house.  I  now  first 
remembered  that  I  had  heard  it  merely  said,  once  or  twice,  that  he 
had  not  been  heard  of  lately  ;  this,  however,  occasioned  me  no 
surprise,  as  his  mode  of  life  vjos  so  strange  a  one,  and  he  was 
known  to  be  such  an  inveterate  traveller.  The  only  thing  which 
I  thought  extraordinary  was  the  overwhelming  eflTect  which  the 
news  of  his  return  had  produced  upon  Mademoiselle  de  Maran. 

I  was  roused  from  these  reflections  by  the  sound  of  a  waltz,  and 
among  the  couples  borne  along  in  the  giddy  whirl,  I  beheld  M.  de 
Lancry  and  the  Duchess  de  Richeville.  Her  figure  was  perfection 
itself,  and  like  him,  she  was  a  most  accomplished  waltzer.  The 
long  ringlets  of  her  jet  black  hair  floated  gracefully  round  her 
head,  which  was  a  most  expressive  one,  and  was  then  thrown 
slightly  backwards. 

This  woman  must  either  have  felt  strong  in  her  own  innocence, 
or  must  have  held  the  world's  judgments  in  utter  contempt,  to  have 
braved  it  so  openly  after  Mademoiselle  de  Maran's  cruel  words, 
Trhich  had  just,  as  it  were,  re-echoed  all  the  real  or  supposed 
scandalous  passages  in  Madame  de  Richeville's  conduct.  I  was 
much  surprised  at  the  expression  of  M.  de  Lancry's  features  during 
this  waltz ;  he  seemed  by  turns  contemptuous,  ironical,  and  irritated. 
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and  when  he  conducted  Madame  de  Hicheville  back  to  her  place  I 
&ncied  she  was  smiling  with  bitterness  at  some  words  that  M.  de 
Lancrj  was  addressing  to  her  in  a  low  tone  of  voice. 

I  experienced,  why,  I  know  not,  a  painful  sensation  when  I  first 
flaw  M.  de  Lancrj  waltzing  with  Madame  de  Richeville.  I  involun- 
iarilj  recalled  the  dialogue  I  had  heard,  and  I  no  longer  felt  any 
doubt  that  she  loved  him.  I  was  somewhat  alarmed  at  her  proud 
and  resolute  bearing  ;  but  when  I  reflected  that  she  was  a  friend  of 
M.  de  Mortagne,  who  had  been  mj  protector,  and,  as  Madame 
Blondeau  afterwards  had  told  me,  so  devotedly  attached  to  my 
mother,  I  endeavoured  to  surmount  the  painful  impression  which 
she  had  made  upon  my  mind.  I  was  interrupted  in  these  re- 
flections by  the  successive  coxmtiy  dances  for  which  my  hand  was 
engaged. 

My  icUirical  disposition  had  already,  doubtless,  been  heard  of  by 
aeveral  of  my  partners,  for  more  than  one  of  them,  thinking  to 
gratify  my  love  of  sarcasm,  wasted  a  great  deal  of  their  would-be 
wit^  in  epigrams  ;  some  praised  me  in  a  most  exaggerated  degree, 
and  others  made  jokes  which  I  was  unable  to  understand. 

Take  them  all  in  all,  although  many  of  them  were  agreeable 
men,  still  most  of  them  seemed  almost  without  that  perfect  tact 
which  was  such  a  remarkable  characteristic  of  M.  de  Lancry.  In- 
deed a  man  must  possess  the  greatest  caution  and  delicacy  of  mind, 
before  he  can  put  a  yoimg  girl  at  her  ease,  so  as  to  enjoy  all  the 
charms  of  a  conversation.  He  must  employ  a  modified  and  not  too 
forcible  language  ;  to  praise  her  beauty,  for  instance,  is^  perhaps, 
a  want  of  taste,  while  to  commend  her  gifts  of  mind,  even  if  it  be 
flattery,  is  still  a  graceful  one.  A  young  girl's  gaiety  is  infinitely 
more  charming  when  you  do  not  cause  it  to  extend  beyond  a  smile, 
and  you  are  apt  to  alarm  the  exquisite  and  ingenious  delicacy  of  her 
observations,  if  you  reply  to  them  by  ill  natured  remarks  on 
others. 

Do  not  think  me  vain,  my  friend,  if  I  talk  to  you  about  that  age 
which,  in  us  women,  is  the  most  charming  of  all.  Our  instincts 
are  then  so  noble,  so  generous,  and  our  illusions  such  radiant  ones, 
that  our  very  disposition,  and  our  veiy  thoughts,  partake  in  the 
habitual  elevation  of  our  souls. 

Let  us  return  to  this  ball  I  observed  that  Ursula  continued  to 
dance  with  the  same  graceful  and  touching  melancholy.  She  did 
not  appear  much  interested  in  what  was  going  on  ;  she  did  not^ 
however,  decline  a  single  country  dance,  though  it  was  with  a 
sigh  and  an  appearance  of  self-sacrifice  that  she  accepted  her 
partners. 

After  drinking  a  cup  of  tea,  and  when  we  had  given  a  look  at 
the  supper-room,  we  left  the  ball 

M.  de  Lanciy,  who  was  leaving  at  the  same  time,  met  with  us 
in  the  waiting-room,  and  he  went  to  find  my  aunt's  servants,  and 
brought  us  our  pelisses. 
9 
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M.  de  Versac  gave  his  arm  to  Ursula,  and  M.  de  Lanciy  offered 
his  to  Mademoiselle  de  Maran,  who  said  to  him  with  a  laugh — 

"  Be  kind  enough  not  to  make  me  such  an  insulting  offer, 
Gontran  ;  I  am  a  nice  figure  to  accept  it — ^am  I  not  1  Give  your 
arm  to  mj  niece  ;  I  can  go  veiy  well  alone." 

When  we  got  into  the  carriage,  my  aunt  said  to  M.  de 
Lancry — 

Now,  recollect,  Gontran,  that  as  you  are  come  back,  I  shall 
expect  to  see  you  very  often  with  your  uncle  ;  you  know  I  do  not 
choose  to  be  neglected.  By-the-bye  that  beautiful  Duchess  of  yours 
must,  assuredly,  wear  a  mask  of  brass,  punted  rose  colour  ;  it  would 
take  the  fire  of  hell  itself  to  make  her  blush  !  But  what  am  I 
talking  about  before  these  little  girls  ?  Well,  well,  good  night, 
Gontran,  and  look  to  yourself  if  you  are  not  attentive  to  me." 

M.  de  Lancry  assured  my  aunt  that  he  would  be  most  happy  to 
obey  her,  and  we  returned  to  the  h6ul  de  Maran, 


Thebb  are  certain  impressions  as  there  are  certain  landscapes,  upon 
which  distance  is  required  to  bestow  their  full  value.  The  day 
after  the  ball,  when  I  collected  together  my  remembrances,  and 
recalled  to  mind  every  detail  of  that  evening,  I  felt,  as  it  were,  the 
rebound  of  the  sensations  I  had  then  experienced.  And  yet — 
why  should  I  conceal  it  from  you,  my  friend  9  among  all  those 
memories,  one  predominated,  and  that  one  was  the  remembrance  of 
that  waltz  of  Weber*s,  in  which  M.  de  Lancry  was  the  partner  of 
Madame  de  Richeville.  The  air,  which  was  a  somewhat  melancholy 
one,  perpetually  recurred  to  my  thoughts^  and  yet,  I  could  not  re* 
member  the  air  of  the  country  dance  which  I  had  danced  with 
M.  de  Lancry.  The  result  of  my  impressions  was  rather  a 
mournful  one.  The  world,  in  spite  of  its  perfect  polish — ^in  spite 
of  its  exquisite  and  enchanting  exterior,  already  appeared  to  me 
an  arena  where  the  most  ghastly  wounds  were  inflicted,  while  eveiy 
lip  was  wreathed  with  smiles,  and  every  brow  with  flowers.  I  was 
but  too  well  convinced  of  this,  by  what  had  taken  place  between 
Mademoiselle  de  Maran  and  the  Duchess  de  Richeville.  The 
words  they  had  interchanged  were  polished  ones,  but  some  cruel 
mystery  lurked  in  their  hidden  meaning. 

And  yet  a  marked  attention  had  been  shewn  me ;  and  1  might  be 
assured,  putting  false  modesty  out  of  the  question,  that  my  beauty 
had  been  remarked.    I  had  observed  that  Mademoiselle  de  B 
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and  Mademoiselle  de  P         had  not  danced  more  than  thi^e  or 

four  countiy  dances,  while  I  and  Ursula  had  been  compelled  to 
refuse  more  than  one  partner.  It  was  impossible  for  me  not  to 
catch,  as  I  passed  along,  that  kind  of  flattering  murmur  which  is 
always  so  delightful  to  a  woman's  ear.  M.  de  Lancry,  too,  beyond 
all  comparison  the  most  agreeable  cavalier  of  that  brilliant  assembly, 
had  been  most  assiduous  in  his  attentions  to  us  ;  and,  notwith- 
standing all  t\na,  the  result  of  my  impressions  was  a  bitter  and  a 
melancholy  one. 

To  that  fite,  however,  I  was  indebted  for  one  delightful 
thought — one  vague  and  dreamy  hope — M.  de  Mortagne  was 
coming. 

I  looked  forward  to  his  return  with  joy,  for  I  felt  though  con* 
fusedly,  the  need  of  serious  and  safe  advice  ;  and  I  not  only 
entertained  a  profound  aversion  for  my  aunt,  but  her  very  praises^ 
her  veiy  counsels  and  remarks  kept  me  in  a  state  of  continual 
wneaffinem  I  resembled  those  unhappy  creatures  who  suspect 
poison  in  eveiything  they  lift  to  their  lips. 

I  was,  indeed,  most  warmly  attached  to  Ursula  ;  but  she  was  aa 
young  and  inexperienced  as  myself,  and  though  I  had  a  firm 
reliance  up<m  the  devoted  afiection  of  Blondeau,  that  excellent 
woman  was  only  able  to  love  me  blindly  and  without  dis- 
cernment. 

M.  d'Orbeval,  my  guardian,  and  Ursula's  father,  had  retired  to 
an  estate  he  possessed  in  Touraine,  and  I  now  never  saw  him  ; 
moreover,  he,  Hke  my  other  relations,  was  completely  a  creature  of 
my  aont's.  It  was,  therefore,  incimibent  upon  me  to  consider  M. 
de  Mortagne's  andval  as  an  event  most  fortunate  for  me  ;  and, 
besides^  he  had  promised  me  to  return  when  it  should  be  in  his 
power  to  render  me  any  real  service.  My  anxiety  was  rendered 
still  more  intense,  by  the  terror  which  my  aunt  had  displayed  when 
Madame  de  Richeville  announced  his  return  to  her. 

In  the  midst  of  these  reflections  I  was  interrupted  by  Ursula's 
coming  into  my  room.  We  conversed  about  the  ball,  and  I  re- 
curred to  the  slight  feeling  of  jealousy  she  had  inspired  in  my  mind 
before  our  departure  to  the  Ambassador's,  with  the  greater  gaiety, 
beeatise  I  had  been  delighted  during  the  whole  evening  to  behold 
my  cousin's  sucoess. 

^  Do  you  know,  my  dear  Ursula,"  I  observed  to  her  with  a  smile, 

that  seeing  me  so  radiant  the  other  evening,  people  may,  perha{», 
have  fimcied  I  was  delighted  with  myself,  while  on  the  contraiy,  it 
was  of  you  that  I  was  proud  !  Yet,  what  does  it  signify  to  us — ^to 
OS,  who  hare  no  secrets  of  the  heart  from  one  another." 

What  do  you  think  of  M.  de  Lancry  T  suddenly  asked  my 
cousin. 

*'  Why,  I  think  him  a  charming  person,"  I  rephcd,  a  little  sur- 
prised at  this  abrupt  quiestion.    "  Yes,  quite  charming — especially 
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when  he  is  not  dancing  with  that  haughty  looking  DuchesB  de 
Richeville.'' 

Ursula  looked  at  me  attentively  ;  then  dropped  her  ejes^  and 
after  a  moments  silence,  continued — 
"  Shall  I  teU  you,  Matilda^  what  I  think  T 
"  Pray,  do  so  directly." 

"  Well,  then,  I  &ncy  Mademoiselle  de  Maran  and  M.  de  Versac 
would  be  delighted  if  they  could  bring  about  a  marriage  between 
you  and  M.  de  Lancry." 

My  first  movement  was  one  of  surprise,  and  then  I  burst  into 
laughter. 

^  And  what  makes  you  think  this  idea  such  an  unreasonable 
one,  Matilda  )  Did  not  M.  de  Versac  present  M.  de  Lancry  to 
Mademoiselle  de  Maran  1  and  did  not  your  aunt  give  M.  de  Lancry 
a  most  pressing  invitation  to  pay  her  frequent  morning  visits  ? 
Now,  to  whom  is  she  at  home  in  the  morning  )  Only  to  five 
or  six  of  her  most  intimate  acqiiaintances.  Why,  then,  should 
she  have  made  an  exception  in  fii.vour  of  M.  de  Versac's 
nephew  f  * 

"  Shall  I  tell  you,  Ursula^  what  /  think  ?"  I  replied,  employing 
my  cousin's  own  expression.    ^  /  fancy  M.  de  Versac  and  Made- 
^moiselle  de  Maran  would  be  delighted,  if  they  could  bring  about  a 
marriage  between  you  and  M.  de  Lanciy." 

It  was  now  Ursula's  turn  to  smile,  and  she  replied — 
What  nonsense  !  Is  so  good  a  match  possible  for  a  poor  girl, 
bumble  and  portionless  like  myself  1  No,  no  ;  you  know  my  wish 
and  my  intention  never  to  marry  ;  I  know  my  own  merits  too 
well  to  aim  at  what  is  far  above  all  hopes  of  mine  ;  and,  besides^ 
to-morrow,  if  it  were  in  my  power  to  marry  M.  de  Lancry,  I  would 
refuse  him.  Does  this  surprise  you  )  It  is  the  truth,  nevertheless. 
He  is  too  handsome — too  elegant — ^too  fashionable.  It  is  not  that 
species  of  happiness  I  should  seek  for  ;  I  am  not  adapted  for  so 
brilliant  a  position  ;  my  life  must  pass  in  obscurity,  and  I  must  aspire 
to  no  other  felicity  than  to  that  of  seeing  you  happy." 

"  We  shall  never  agree  in  our  opinions  of  the  part  which  you 
profess  it  to  be  your  lot  to  fulfil — ^you  shall  see,  my  dear  Ursula. 
If  I  may  beUeve  my  own  heart,  you  will  be  happy  on  your  own 
account  also.  But  to  return  to  M.  da  Lanciy,  why  will  you  have 
it  that  the  dangerous  advantagu  of  which  he  is  the  possessor,  find 
more  &vour  in  my  eyes,  than  in  your  own  ?" 

As  regards  me,  because  in  manrying  me,  M.  de  Lancry  would, 
as  it  were,  marry  beneath  himself  while  you,  who  possess  yourself 
those  very  same  dangerous  advantages,  as  you  call  them,  could  not 
but  be — as  indeed  you  ought — delighted  with  the  consequences  of 
such  a  marriage." 

"  Ursula,  you  are  raving  ;  M.  de  Lancry  thinks  no  more  of  me, 
than  I  do  of  him  ;  and,  moreover,  like  yourself,  I  should  prefer  a 
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leas  brilliant  lot^  and  one  in  which,  from  that  very  cause,  I  should 
be  more  secure  of  happiness. 

"  But  still  jou  think  M.  de  Lancry  a  charming  person  T 

"  Good  Heaven  !  Ursula^  how  provoking  you  are.  Well,  then, 
jes,  I  do  think  him  so  ;  at  least  as  charming  as  one  can  think  any 
one  whom  one  has  seen  for  a  couple  of  hours." 

"  Just  as  jou  like  ;  but  jou  think  him  especially  charming  when 
he  U  not  waltzing  vnth  the  Duchess  de  RichevUley 

I  could  not  help  blushing.      Yes,"  was  mj  reply  to  my  cousin  ; 

but  I  am  sure  I  do  not  know  why,  nor  why  I  blush  at  hearing 
you  repeat  those  words  of  mine." 

"  Why — ^why — shall  I  tell  you  why  T  answered  my  cousin,  and 
her  manner  was  a  melancholy  one  while  she  spoke.  "  It  is  because 
you  will  love  him." 

"  You  are  raving  again,  Ursula." 

"  No,  no,  Matilda  ;  I  am  not  raving  j  my  friendship  for  you — ^my 
fear  of  seeing  myself  forgotten  by  you — ^the  jealousy  of  my  affection 
if  you  choose,  all  these  feelings,  supply  the  place  to  me  of  that 
experience  which  it  is  impossible  I  should  possess,  and  enlighten  me 
more,  perhaps,  even  than  yourself,  as  to  the  nature  of  your  feelings. 
Forgive  me,  Matilda — forgive  me  these  tears  ;  I  ought  to  have 
anticipated  this  change  in  your  life,  which,  sooner  or  later,  was 
destined  to  take  place." 

And  my  cousin  threw  herself  into  my  arms,  weeping  pas- 
sionately. 

I  cannot  tell  you,  my  friend,  with  what  profound  emotion  I 
replied  to  this  proof  of  Ursula's  affection,  and  I  attempted  to  console 
her  by  the  warmest  protestations  of  my  attachment. 

"  Now,"  I  said  to  her,  while  I  wiped  away  my  tears,  "  I  re- 
quire nothing  more  to  make  me  detest  M.  de  Lanciy — I  swear 
to  you — ^" 

Silence,  Matilda,"  interrupted  Ursula,  while  she  gently  placed 
her  hand  upon  my  mouth,  "silence — it  was  folly — madiiesa — ^in 
me  to  give  way  to  my  first  impulse  ;  but  I  could  not  help  it  ;  my 
poor  heart  Was  so  full  that  it  overflowed,  and  besides,  I  cannot 
conceal  from  you  how  deeply  my  feelings  are  interested  in  you,  and 
in  all  that  concerns  you." 

Our  conversation  was  broken  off  by  Blondeau,  who  exclaimed, 
as  she  came  into  the  room — 

"  Oh  !  mademoiselle,  there  is  such  a  pretty  carriage  just  come  ! 
The  court  yard  of  our  hAtel  has  never  seen  such  a  one  before,  I  am 
sure.  And  such  a  charming  young  man  alighted  from  it  !  He 
enquired  for  Mademoiselle  de  Maran,  and  on  the  steps  he  met  M. 
BisBon,  who  has  certainly  been  breaking  something  Again  ;  for 
he  was  going  very  &st,  without  his  hat,  and  looking  quite  be- 
wildered." 

Ursula  looked  at  me,  and  I  understood  her.    This  young  man. 
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of  whom  mj  govemesa  was  speaking,  could  be  no  other  than  M. 
de  Lanciy. 

I  was  annoyed  at  his  calling  so  soon  ;  it  appeared  to  me  to  be 
a  want  of  tact  on  his  part,  and  I  made  up  my  mind  to  decline 
going  down  stairs,  should  Mademoiselle  de  Maran  send  for  me, 
under  any  pretext. 

We  beard  the  wheels  of  a  carriage  ;  Blondeau  ran  to  the  window 
and  exclaimed — 

Ah  1  there  goes  the  yoimg  man  ;  he  has  paid  but  a  short 

▼isit  r 

I  felt  greatly  relieved,  and  almost  regretted  not  having  had 
an  opportunity  of  refusing  to  go  down  to  Mademoiselle  de 
Maran. 

Just  before  dinner  we  joined  my  aunt,  in  the  drawing-room  ; 
she  was  alone,  and  appeared  to  be  extremely  irritated. 

Well,""  she  said  to  us,    you  have  not  heard  of  that  abominable 
break-all  M.  Bisson's  last  performance  !    But,  thank  God,  he  will . 
never  set  foot  here  again.** 

What  !  has  M.  Bisson  broken  any  thing  more,  aunt  T 

"  Broken,  indeed  T  exclaimed  my  aimt  in  a  greater  pasmon  than 
before.  ^  I  believe  you,  he  h€u  broken  something  ;  it  is  all  the 
&ult  of  that  fool,  Servien.  I  had  told  him  once  for  all,  never  to 
let  that  horrid  man  into  my  drawing-room.  I  was  writing  a  letter 
in  my  cabinet  with  the  door  just  arjar,  when  all  of  a  sudden,  I  heard 
a  kind  of  harsh  creaking  noise  like  a  rattle  ;  having  no  idea  what 
it  could  be,  I  got  up  and  went  into  the  drawing-room,  and  what^ 
do  you  think,  I  saw  ?  Why,  that  villanous  M.  Bisson,  sitting  in 
my  arm-<;hair,  with  my  clock  between  his  knees,  and  twiddling 
about  inside  its  works  with  my  scissors  ;  he  had  already  managed 
to  break  the  main-spring,  and  that  was  the  noise  like  a  rattle 
which  I  had  heard.'' 

Mademoiselle  de  Maran  was  in  too  great  a  passion  to  see  our 
smothered  laughter,  and  she  continued — 

Upon  my  word,  I  would  have  thrashed  him  if  I  had  been 
strong  enough.  '  You  have  made  up  your  mind,  then,  you  abo- 
minable fellow,'  said  1  to  him,  ^  to  break  everything  in  the  house^ 
and  never  to  keep  quiet  Y  "  "  And  pray,  what  would  you  have  me 
do,  while  I  am  waiting  for  you  ?  I  cannot  bear  to  sit  idle,**  he 
replied  so  abruptly,  and  so  coolly,  while  he  was  putting  the  clock 
upon  the  floor,  that  upon  my  soul,  I  could  not  stand  it  any  longer. 
I  lost  all  command  of  myself ;  I  pushed  him — I  ordered  him 
out  of  the  house,  and  he  ran  away  as  if  the  devil  were  be- 
hind him.** 

Without  his  hat,  which  is  on  that  chair,"  I  said  to  my 
aunt 

"  So  much  the  better  I"  she  exclaimed,  "  I  only  wish  he  would 
catch  some  nice  little  bndn  fever,  and  then  they  would  shut  him 
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up  for  a  raving  madman,  which  he  is,  notwithstanding  all  his 
science." 

Mademoiselle  de  Maran  must  have  been  mightily  incensed  ;  for 
she  even  rejected,  impatiently,  the  caresses  of  the  venerable  Felix, 
who  slunk  back  into  his  kennel  with  a  growl. 

The  sight  of  Felix  recalled  to  my  mind  the  valour  of  M.  de 
Mortagne,  which  I  had  so  much  admired  in  my  childhood,  when 
he  was  bold  enough  to  kick  that  horrid  animal,  and  I  mustered 
up  courage  to  ask  Mademoiselle  de  Maran,  where  M.  de  Mortagne 
was,  and  if  he  were  likely  to  arrive  shortly  1 

Could  my  aunt  have  withered  me,  by  the  lightning  of  a  look,  I 
believe  she  would  have  done  it. 

"  What  is  that  to  you  ?  Why  do  you  ask  me  that  question  1 
Do  you  think  I  trouble  myself  about  that  man's  doings  ?  Thank 
Grod,  whatever  that  beautiful  Duchess,  whose  soul  is  as  black  as 
bell,  may  say,  it  may  suffice  you  to  know  that  ke  cantiot  he  in  a 
better  place  than  where  he  is,  and,  do  you  hear,  he  will  stop  there  a 
long  time,  the  horrid  Jacobin.** 

I  underline  these  words,  my  friend,  because  in  spite  of  myself 
I  shuddered  at  the  sinister,  almost  ferocious  expression  with  which 
my  aunt  pronounced  them  j  and  I  immediately  remembered 
that  ten  years  ago,  and  almost  in  the  same  place,  she  had  cast  a 
look  of  implacable  rage  at  M.  de  Mortagne,  as  she  broke,  in  her 
silent  fury,  the  needle  she  was  holding  in  her  hand.  I  was  too 
terrified  to  reply  a  single  syllable  to  Mademoiselle  de  Maran,  who, 
after  a  few  minutes'  silence,  continued — 

"  Gontran  came  to  offer  me  the  opera  box  of  the  Gentlemen  of 
the  Chamber,  for  to-moirow  night,  which  I  accepted,  and  we  will, 
accordingly  go." 

I  thought  I  would  act  heroically,  and  convince  Ursula  of  my 
friendship,  by  declining  this  opportunity  of  again  meeting  M.  de 
Lancry,  and  I  accordingly  replied — 

am  so  &tigued,  aunt,  after  the  ball,  that  I  should  prefer  not 
going  to  the  Opera." 

"  You  will  prefer  what  I  order  you  to  prefer,"  was  Mademoiselle 
de  Maran's  answer. 

Ursula  cast  a  look  of  entreaty  at  me,  and  I  replied  to  my 
aunt — 

"  I  will  go  to  the  Opera  if  you  absolutely  desire  it." 
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CHAPTER  XV. 


THB  OPB&A. 

When  alone,  I  reflected  deeply  upon  what  Ursula  had  said  to  me 
respecting  the  possibility  of  a  marriage  between  myself  and  M.  de 
Lancry. 

Had  it  not  been  for  my  cousin's  remarks,  I  might,  perchance, 
have  been  a  long  time  without  analyzing  in  my  own  mind,  the 
impression  which  had  been  made  upon  me  by  the  nephew  of  M.  de 
Versac.  But  now  I  questioned  myself  with  frankness,  putting; 
however,  out  of  the  question,  the  favourable  influence  that  is  invar 
riably  produced  by  the  union,  in  one  man,  of  extreme  distinction 
of  manners,  an  honourable  name,  and  a  reoiarkably  handsome 
person.  I  asked  myself  whether  the  remembrance  of  M.  de  Lancry 
disturbed  me,  and  whether  I  felt  any  interest  in  him.  I  fancied 
that  I  was  completely  indiflerent  to  him,  and  I  was  only  surprised 
that  I  should  have  felt  any  annoyance  at  seeing  him  dance  with 
Madame  de  RicheviUe.  The  more  inexplicable  this  feeling  of  mine 
was,  the  more  obstinately  did  I  endeavour  to  explain  it,  and  I  at 
last  succeeded,  thaivks  to  Ursula's  remark,  which  had  put  me  upon 
the  right  track. 

I  have  always  thought  that  women  have  often  no  fixity  of 
character  till  ailer  they  have  been  in  love.  When  the  first  im- 
pressions, or,  if  I  may  so  call  them,  the  first  interests  of  love  are 
at  stake  ;  when  they  are  once  excited,  awakened,  and  developed, 
they  raise  to  a  pitch  of  exaltation,  certain  noble,  or,  dangerous 
faculties  of  the  soul,  which,  by  degrees,  bring  all  the  others  into 
subjection. 

For  instance,  at  seventeen,  I  had  no  predominant  quality,  good 
or  bad,  and  I  believe  it  would  have  been  diflicult  to  form  any 
particular  and  precise  idea  of  my  disposition.  I  was,  by  turns, 
excessively  humble  and  excessively  haughty,  because  in  my  youth 
I  had  been,  by  turns,  ridiculously  flattered,  or  insultingly  depre- 
ciated ;  I  was  pious  from  conviction  and  nature,  and  felt  an  impe- 
rious obligation  to  thank  God  for  every  happiness  that  fell  to  my 
l  )t  ;  but  I  first  pushed  i\ia  feeling,  whi  h  was  a  praiseworthy  one 
in  itself,  to  a  blameable  degree  of  childishness,  and  afterwards  to 
an  exaggerated  sentiment  of  gratitude,  which  bordered  upon  im- 
piety. I  was  generous,  as  fiir  as  it  lay  in  my  power  ;  but  to  n  j 
•hame,  I  own  that  I  never  felt  more  compassion  towards  the 
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wretched^  than  when  I  was  myself  a  sufferer,  and  I  was  then 
eagerly  attracted  to  the  misfortunes  of  others,  in  order  to  attempt, 
at  least,  to  console  them. 

Happiness,  without  rendering  me  selfish,  nevertheless,  completely 
absorbed  me,  and  it  was  necessary  to  arouse  my  pity,  before  I 
could  be  brought  to  sympathise  with  affliction. 

My  sentiments,  whether  of  affection  or  of  aversion,  were  less 
violent  than  durable  ;  I  might,  and  did,  forgive  a  wrong,  an 
offence  ;  but  I  did  not  forget  it,  not  that  I  ever  sought  to  injure 
the  enemy  who  had  injured  me,  but  I  avenged  myself,  for  my  own 
private  gatisfaction,  by  a  secret  and  internal  contempt. 

My  disposition,  then,  as  you  may  perceive,  my  friend,  had 
nothing  about  it  very  marked  or  very  decided. 

WeU,  thePy  from  the  day  when  I  saw  M.  de  Lancry  for  the  first 
time,  a  passion,  to  which  I  was  hitherto  a  complete  stranger,  began 
to  dawn  in  my  breast — a  passion,  which,  at  first,  was  scarcely  to  be 
perceived — scarcely  to  be  recognised,  since  its  only  manifestation 
was  a  vague  feeling  of  displeasure  at  seeing  a  man  whom  I  scarcely 
knew,  waJtz  with  a  woman  whom  I  did  not  know  at  all 

Alas  !  my  friend,  I  need  not  tell  it  to  you,  that  passion,  which  was 
destined,  at  a  future  day,  to  set  loose  every  other,  and  to  become 
almost  the  master  movement  of  my  disposition — ^that  passion  was 
/0a/oti«y— jealousy,  sometimes  checked,  concealed,  and  disavowed, 
by  pride — sometimes,  acknowledged^  frantic,  humble,  and  suppliant, 
even  to  meanness. 

«««««« 

Accustomed,  from  my  childhood,  to  reflect  much,  and  to  fiiU 
back  upon  my  own  resources,  endowed  with  a  tolerably  lively 
disposition,  and  a  mind  of  some  penetration,  I  was  not  long  in 
answering  the  question  which  my  cousin  had  addressed  to  me. 

Why  had  it  been  more  disagreeable  to  me,  to  see  M.  de  Lancry 
dancing  with  Madame  de  Richeville,  than  with  any  other  partner  I 

And  yet,  I  assure  you  again,  my  friend,  although  I  thought  M. 
de  Lancry  a  most  agreeable  person,  I  yet  experienced  no  feeling 
which  I  could  fiuicy  was  at  all  akin  to  love,  and  to  those  first 
emotions  of  the  heart,  which  our  day  dreams  always  represent  as 
80  sweet  and  so  gentle.  Moreover,  I  considered  that  it  would  be, 
perhaps,  necessary  for  me  to  wrestle,  with  all  my  strength,  against 
such  a  feeling,  should  I  ever  detect  its  existence,  for  it  might  render 
me  the  most  miserable  of  women,  since  either  M.  de  Lancry  might 
not  share  it,  or  even  if  he  did,  it  might  displease  his  family  or 
my  own. 

Amidst  all  these  serious  reflections,  which  were  such  weighty 
ones  for  a  poor  girl  of  seventeen,  I  missed,  more  than  all,  the  pre- 
sence of  my  only  friend,  M.  de  Mortagne,  in  whom  I  bad  a  kind  of 
instinctive  confidence.  Unfortunately  Mademoiselle  de  Maran's  last 
words  had  banished  the  hopes  which  Madame  de  Richeville  had 
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awakened  in  me^  when  ehe  announced  the  speedy  return  of  my 
old  protector. 

You  will  conceive,  mj  friend,  that  once  carried  away  by  the 
course  of  these  reflections,  once  determined  to  watch,  with  jealousy, 
the  leaflt  movements  of  my  own  heart,  I  awaited,  with  a  kind  of 
anxiety,  this  evening  on  which  I  should,  doubtless,  see  M.  de  Lanciy, 
for  the  second  time. 

It  was  rather  late  when  we  arrived  at  the  Opera  ;  the  house  was 
quite  full,  and  the  audience  was  a  brilliant  one  ;  the  Duchess  de 
Berry  was  present  on  that  evening. 

The  Opera  was  the  Siege  of  Corinth. 

On  entering  our  box,  the  first  person  I  saw,  almost  opposite  to 
us,  was  the  Duchess  of  Richeville,  aooompanied  by  Madame  de 
Mirecourt,  one  of  my  aunt's  friends,  and  M.  de  Mirecourt 

Nothing  could  be  more  elegant  and  beautiful  than  Madame  de 
Richeville.  She  wore  a  turban  of  white  gauze,  set  off  with  thin 
plates  of  silver,  which  suited  admirably  her  somewhat  dark  com- 
plexion, and  her  jet  black  hair  ;  her  dress  was  of  cherry-coloured 
velvet,  with  short  sleeves,  and  in  spite  of  the  long  gloves^  you 
might  form  an  idea  of  the  perfect  symmetry  of  her  arms.  She 
carried  in  her  hand  an  enormous  bouquet  of  white  roses,  which 
are  said  to  be  the  greatest  rarity  you  can  procure  in  winter. 

I  used  every  endeavour  to  feel  indifferent,  at  leasts  to  her  beaaly, 
yet  I  could  not  divest  myself  of  a  melancholy  sensation,  and  my 
thoughts  of  sadness  were,  if  I  may  say  so,  accompanied  by  the 
melancholy  air  of  that  waltz  of  Weber's,  which  she  haid  danced  with 
M.  de  Lancry. 

Madame  de  Mirecourt  turned  towards  Madame  de  Richeville^ 
who  was  extremely  short-sighted,  in  order,  no  doubt^  to  point  out 
our  arrival  to  the  Duchess. 

Madame  de  Richeville  hastily  raised  her  opera-glass,  and  ex- 
amined me  with  much  attention  ;  but  not  with  that  afiectation 
of  haughtiness  and  displeasure,  which  had  so  struck  me  on  the 
night  of  the  ball 

The  curtain  was  now  raised,  and  I  was  so  fond  of  music,  and 
BO  delighted  with  the  Opera,  that  I  listened  to,  and  looked  at 
everything  with  the  eagerness  of  a  school-girL 

During  the  entr'acte,  I  perceived  M.  de  Lancry  make  his  ap- 
pearance in  the  Duchess  de  Berry's  box,  which  the  Princess  had 
not  left  to  enter  her  scthn. 

Madame  appeared  to  receive  M.  de  Lancry  with  the  utmost 
affability,  and  conversed,  for  some  time,  with  him  ;  she  even 
deigned  to  detain  him  for  a  few  moments  longer,  when  he  was 
about  to  retire,  doubtless,  from  a  feeling  of  discretioiL 

When  he  quitted  the  royal  box,  I  felt  curious  to  see  whether  he 
would  pay  us  a  visit  before  he  went  to  pay  his  respects  to  the 
Duchess  de  RicheviUe. 

For  some  minutes  this  curiosity  amounted  almost  to  anguish  in 
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its  intenaity  ;  mj  heart  beat  violently  when  I  heard  the  door  of 
our  box  open,  and  I  felt  assured  that  it  was  M.  de  Lanciy. 
I  was  not  mistaken. 

I  felt  agitated,  and  did  not  dare  to  turn  mj  head  round,  while  he 
was  addr^sing  Mademoiselle  de  Maran  and  Ursula. 

My  aimt  gently  touched  my  arm,  and  said — 

"  MatUda  !— M.  de  Lancry." 

I  turned  round  and  bowed,  blushing  while  I  did  so. 

By  degrees  I  felt  my  embairassment  diminish,  and  I  began  to 
take  a  share  in  the  conversation. 

M.  de  Lancry  was  extremely  agreeable,  and  extremely  witty  ;  he 
knew  all  Paris,  and  aU  Paris  was  present  that  evening.  I  can  re- 
member eveiy  particular  of  that  conversation  ;  for,  during  its 
progress,  M.  de  Lancry  appeared  to  me  in  quite  a  new  light,  and 
in  one  which  was  most  advantageous  to  him. 

"  Come,  Gontran,"  said  my  aunt,  to  M.  de  Lancry,  "  you  who 
go  everywhere,  and  know  every  body,  just  put  me  up  a  little  to 
the  history  of  all  these  fine  people,  who  are  strangers  to  me.  I 
know  as  tittle  about  them  as  these  two  young  girls  do  ;  for  it  is 
two  years,  and  more,  since  I  set  foot  in  the  Opera  house  ;  I  sup- 
pose all  the  cream  of  the  financial  circles  la  present  here,  and  you 
must  know  something,  either  by  name  or  sight,  of  that  sort  of 
people.  They  are  rich  enough  to  frighten  respectable  persons  out 
of  their  wits,  and  they  always  hire  a  box  at  the  Opera,  while 
poor  wretches,  like  us,  are  obliged  to  content  ourselves  modestly 
with  the  boxes  belonging  to  the  Courts  which,  however,  thank  God, 
are  the  best" 

^  I  should  be  much  puzzled,  madame,  to  comply  with  your  re- 
quest," answered  M.  de  Lancry,  ^'  for,  during  the  four  monUis  I  was 
absent  in  England,  many  of  these  finandial  boxes,  a«i  you  call 
them,  have  clumged  masters.  I  scarcely  see  a  person  I  know,  so 
capricious  is  the  Bourse,  and  so  many  fortunes  are  suddenly  made 
and  unmade,  by  its  fluctuations. 

It  would  be  a  pretty  job,  indeed,**  replied  Mademoiselle  de 
Maran,  if  all  those  sort  of  people  were  to  continue  rich  to  the 
end  of  the  chapter,  and  a  nice  example  for  other  malefactors.  But 
who  can  that  little  woman,  with  the  rose-coloured  h^ret,  in  the 
second  row  of  boxes,  be  9    Is  she  not  pretty  T 

^  Very  pretty,"  answered  M.  de  Lancry.  She  and  her  husband 
are  the  heroine  and  hero  of  a  very  simple,  but  a  very  touching 
story,"  added  Gontran,  with  an  expression  of  melancholy,  which 
astonished  me,  and  which  lent  a  fresh  charm  to  his  countenance. 

God  bless  my  soul !  tell  us  all  about  it,  Gontran.  What's  the 
name  of  your  fine  heroine  )" 

"  Their  name  has  nothing  very  heroical  about  it,"  rephed  M. 
de  Lancry  with  a  smile.  That  couple  is  a  M.  and  Madame 
DuvaL" 

Duval  1   Whyi  that  is  a  very  distinguished  name  !    And  it  is 
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quite  as  good  as  Dupare,  Duponi,  Dutmmt,  or  Dupri  1  Come^  Gkm- 
tran,  let  us  hear  the  romance  of  M.  and  Madame  DuvaL" 

You  must  know,  then,  madame,  that»  two  years  ago^ — but  sud- 
denly interrupting  himself  M.  de  Lancry  said  to  my  aunt — Upon 
my  word,  madame,  I  am  quite  put  out  by  your  satirioal  smile  ; 
allow  me  to  address  my  words  to  Mademoiselle  Mathilde  and  Made- 
moiselle Ursule ;  they  will  not  discourage  me,  and  will,  I  am  certain, 
take  an  interest  in  this  simple  tale." 

I  looked  up,  and  could  not  help  blushing  when  I  met  the  glance 
of  M.  de  Lancry. 

Well,  well,**  said  Mademoiselle  de  Maran,  tell  your  story  to 
these  young  ladies,  if  you  like  ;  I  won't  look  at  you  ;  and  illdo 
laugh,  it  shall  be  in  my  sleeve." 

«  Well,  then,  mademoiselle,"  said  M.  de  Lanciy  to  me,  M.  and 
Madame  Duval  had  made  a  very  happy  marriage — ^" 

Capital !"  exclaimed  Mademoiselle  de  Maran  ;  ^  it  begins  just 
like  a  story  in  the  Ami  des  EnfanSy  or  like  one  of  Berquin's.  Who 
would  ever  expect  a  former  Captain  of  hussars  to  tell  us,  such 
pretty  stories  f  Go  on — go  on — ^there's  the  beautiful  Princess 
Ksemika  just  coming  into  her  box,  with  her  miU,  You  will  have 
time  to  finish  your  history  before  her  smelling-bottle  carrier,  her 
openirglass  bearer,  her  fkn  carrier,  her  bouquet  bearer,  and  her 
play-bUl  carrier  have  discharged  their  important  functions.  Ber- 
quin's  tales  are  not  much  to  ^e  taste  of  that  fine  Princess." 

I  am  aware,  madame,"  replied  M.  de  Lancry  with  a  malicious 
smile,  "  of  the  great  difference  which  exists  between  a  tale  of 
BerquifCi  and  the  Princess  Ksemika  ;  but  it  is  to  these  young 
ladies  that  I  address  myself ;  I  hare  no  need  to  ask  their  foigive- 
ness,  for  the  unaffected  simplicity  of  my  story,  and,  therefore,  I 
shall  go  on." 

M.  and  Madame  Duval  were  perfectly  happy,  and  in  the  en- 
joyment of  a  competent  income.  They  were,  however,  completely 
ruined  by  some  bankruptcy,  or  abuse  of  confidence  ;  I  forget  which. 
M.  Duval  had  an  old  mother,  to  whom  he  was  devotedly  attached, 
and  who  was  blind  ;  she  had  given  up  all  her  property  to  him,  on 
the  understanding  that  she  was  to  reside  with  him  and  her  daughter- 
in-law,  of  whom  she  was  very  fond.  When  ruin  stared  them  in 
the  face,  the  first  and  the  greatest  grief  of  M.  and  Madame  Duval 
was  their  fear  of  poverty  falling  upon  their  old  mother,  who  had 
been  so  long  accustomed  to  all  the  comforts  that  are  almost  indis* 
pensable  at  her  age.  They  determined,  therefore,  to  conceal  their 
misfortune  from  her,  and  they  derived  great  assistance  in  this 
project  from  her  infirmitie&  They  found  means  to  supply  the 
expenses  that  were  at  first  required  from  the  wreck  of  their  fortme. 
Duval  had  a  perfect  knowledge  of  English  and  German,  and  he 
employed  himself  in  translations^  while  his  wife,  who  painted  ex- 
quisitely, executed  designs  for  albums,  and  even  for  fans.  By 
incessant  labour,  privations^  and  especially  presence  of  mind  and 
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adroitnesBy  they  contrived,  for  nearly  two  years,  to  deceive  their 
mother,  who,  perceiying  no  material  change  in  her  usual  mode  of 
living,  did  not,  for  an  instant,  suspect  the  misfortune  which  had 
befallen  her  cluldren,  a  misfortune  which  would  have  been  doubly 
&tal  to  her,  both  from  the  sorrow  which  she  would  naturally  have 
experienced,  and  from  the  privations  which  she  would  have  insisted 
upon  submitting  to  in  consequence.  However,  a  few  days  ago,  M. 
Ihival  received  a  hundred  thousand  francs,  with  a  letter  which 
informed  him,  that  the  sum  enclosed  was  a  restitution  from  the 
bankrupt  who  had  ruined  him.  Others,  however,  attribute  this 
gift  to  some  mysterious  bene&ctor.** 

Which  seems  much  more  probable,  than  the  repentance  of  a 
swindler,"  observed  my  auni 

"  Be  that  as  it  may,  mademoiselle,  thanks  to  that  sum  of  money, 
this  good  and  worthy  young  couple,  accustomed,  as  they  now  are, 
to  labour,  have  almost  regained  tiie  competency  they  had  lost,  and 
their  old  mother  has  never  found  out  how  nearly  she  was  wrecked 
on  the  breakers  of  want." 

The  end  of  the  stoiy  is  worthy  of  its  beginning,"  said  Ma- 
demoiselle de  Maran  ;  "  and  it  proves  that  virtue  always  meets 
with  a  reward.  We  may  tell,  from  this,  that  when  the  beautiful 
Princess  Ksemika  makes  her  appearance  at  the  last  judgment,  she 
will  not  be  kept  long  in  suspense." 

"  You  may  laugh,  madame,"  continued  M,  de  Lanciy,  "  but  I 
will,  nevertheless,  maintain  that  this  anecdote  does  the  highest 
credit  to  the  days  we  live  in." 

And  turning  to  me,  he  added — 
Do  you  not  think,  mademoiseUe,  that  such  conduct  as  this, 
exhibits  a  rare  delicacy  of  feeling  ?  What  self-command,  in  re- 
pressing every  murmur,  every  involuntaiy  allusion  to  a  misfortune 
m>m  which  one  suffers  so  much,  and  which  one  conceab  with  such 
a  pious  anxiety  I  What  presence  of  mind — ^what  strength  of  hearty 
to  maintain,  amidst  the  piercing  anxieties  of  poverty,  that  evenness 
and  cherfulness  of  disposition  which  is  bestowed  by  the  habitual 
poasession  of  wealth  !  Is  it  not,  in  a  word,  a  noble  and  a  touching 
picture — ^theae  two  young  people,  piously  deceiving  an  aged 
mother,  by  creating,  from  their  own  labour,  one  little  nook  of 
opulence  for  her,  in  the  midst  of  their  own  cold  poverty  ?" 

Ah  1"  exclaimed  Ursula,  with  emotion  in  her  voice,  and  putting 
her  hand  to  her  eyes,  "  it  is  noble — ^it  is  admirable  I  When  one 
hears  of  such  deeds  as  this,  one  no  longer  regrets  being  poor,  since 
poverty  inspires  such  devotion  of  self  to  others." 

I  was  so  much  moved,  that  I  could  not  utter  a  word,  and  I 
envied  Ursula^  who  had  been  able  to  speak  thus. 

M.  de  Lancry  had  related  this  tale  with  a  finished  gracefulness 
of  manner,  and  the  story,  though  a  simple  one  enough,  acquired  a 
charm  when  told  by  such  a  man.  Several  times  during  the  narra- 
tive I  had  looked  at  M.  de  Lancry,  the  touching  expression  of  whose 
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countenance  lent  fresh  attraction  to  his  words,  and  in  mj  opinion 
then,  no  one  could  so  generously  appreciate  such  an  action,  without 
being  capable  of  imitating  it  himself. 

I  was  silent  with  astonishment ;  for  I  did  not  expect  to  find  such 
gentle  sensibility  beneath  the  brilliant  exterior  of  a  man  of  the 
world,  and  I  felt  deeply  pained  when  I  heard  my  aunt  say  to  M. 
de  Lancry — 

My  niece,  Matilda,  in  spite  of  her  sanctified  looks,  is  so  mali- 
cious, that  she  is  quite  capable,  my  poor  Gfontran,  of  laughing  in 
her  sleeve,  at  least,  at  your  story.^ 

I  raised  my  eyes  quickly  to  M.  de  Lancry's  countenance,  in  order, 
as  it  were,  to  re-essure  him  ;  his  gknce  met  mine  ;  but  it  was  one 
of  such  melancholy  and  discouragement,  that  I  was  on  the  point  of 
crying,  from  sorrow  and  vexation.. 

I  do  not  know  how  this  scene  would  have  terminated,  had  it 
not  been  for  the  arrival  of  M.  de  Veraac^  who  came  in,  a  few 
minutes  before  the  curtain  was  raised. 

I  felt  a  deep  emotion — a  kind  of  confusion  of  ideas  which  was 
increased  still  more  by  the  effect  of  the  music  ;  every  thought 
which  agitated  me,  was,  as  it  were,  accompanied  by  a  kind  of 
melody,  in  turns  di^samy,  tender,  or  passionate,  and  which  was  but 
too  much  in  accordance  with  my  state  of  heart 

Under  certain  circimistanc^,  music  is,  undoubtedly,  seductive, 
and  seems  to  translate  our  most  secret,  our  most  confused,  and 
sometimes  even  our  most  guilty  thoughts,  into  a  language  so  intoxi*- 
eating,  that  we  abandon  ourselves  at  once  to  its  dangerous  in- 
fluences. 

Thus,  without  giving  an  instant's  reflection  to  the  obstacles, 
which  that  feeling  might  encounter  that  was  now  awakening 
within  me  so  dehciou^y,  and  gently  rocked  by  that  adorable 
melody,  I  delighted  to  recal  to  my  mind  M.  de  Lancry's  touching 
words,  and  I  suffered  myself  to  be  carried  away  by  my  admiration 
for  the  disposition  which  I  supposed  him  to  possess.  I  was  even  as- 
sailed by  some  ideas  of  jealousy,  when,  through  the  phantasmagoria 
of  that  waking  dream,  I  saw  vaguely  before  me,  the  dark  counte- 
nance of  the  Duchess  de  Richeville. 

When  the  act  had  finished,  I  still  continued  to  listen,  and  so 
absorbed  had  I  become,  that  my  aunt  was  compelled  to  caU  me 
several  times,  before  she  could  arouse  me  from  my  revery. 

The  performances  were  oyer,  and  we  left  our  box.  M.  de  Versac 
gave  me  his  arm,  while  M.  de  Lancry  offered  his  to  Ursula.  I 
went  down  the  stairs  ahnost  mechanically,  scarcely  hearing  or 
seeing  anything  that  was  passing  near  me. 

Just  as  our  carriage  was  announced,  I  became  conscious  of  a 
most  delicious,  but  most  powerful  perfume  close  to  me  ;  something 
touched  my  dress  slightly,  as  it  brushed  by,  and  a  voice,  full  of 
emotion,  almost  whispered  in  my  ear,  with  an  affectionate  tone, 
these  words — 
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Poor  child,  beware  j  they  want  jou  to  many  ;  wait  till  M.  de 
Mortagne  returns.** 

I  turned  quickly  round,  to  see  who  had  addressed  me  ;  but  I 
only  perceived  the  cherry-coloured  satin  cloak,  and  the  gauze  and 
silver  turban  of  the  Duchess  de  Richeville,  who,  vrith  a  light  step, 
and  accompanied  by  M.  and  Madame  de  Mirecourt,  was  going  down 
the  stairs  before  me. 

 0  

CHAPTER  XVI. 

GOimESSION  OF  LOYB. 

A  KOHTH  had  elapsed  since  mj  visit  to  the  Opera  with  my  aunt 
and  M.  de  Lancry.  Gk>ntran  had  been  veiy  regular  in  his  visits  to 
Mademoiselle  de  Maran,  which  had  taken  place  first  at  intervals  of 
two  or  three  days,  but  had  become  latterly  of  daily  recurrence. 

Aft  our  intimacy  increased,  I  discovered  a  thousand  fresh  charm- 
ing qualities  in  him  ;  it  was  impossible  to  meet  with  a  man  of  more 
6VOT  dispocdtion,  more  engaging  manners,  or  of  greater  delicacy  in 
the  attentions  which  he  paid.  His  acuteness  and  ingenuity  were 
Buofa,  and  he  flattered  with  such  subtilty,  that  he  succeeded  in 
dressing  his  adulation  in  the  garb  of  truth,  even  with  me — ^with  me 
who  was  always  distrustful  of  praises,  which  reminded  me  of  my 
aunt's  treacherous  exaggerations  on  the  score  of  the  merits  with 
which  I  was  endowed. 

M.  de  Lwicry  warmly  supported  every  noble  and  deserving  cause 
with  an  ardour  and  generosity  peculiarly  his  own,  and  his  excessive 
modesty  was  visibly  pained  when  any  allusion  was  made,  in  his 
presence,  to  those  brilliant  qualities  which  had  obtained  for  him 
distinctions  so  rare  at  his  age.  Though,  from  motives  of  propriety, 
but  litUe  was  said  in  the  presence  of  myself  and  Ursula,  respecting 
Ms  successes  in  society,  it  was,  nevertheless,  easy  to  perceive  that 
M.  de  Lancry  had  no  tinge  of  coxcombry  about  him,  and  the  style 
of  his  conversation  was,  when  he  pleased,  if  not  serious,  at  least 
instructive.  He  had  travelled  much,  and  with  advantage,  spoke 
with  infinite  taste  upon  the  fine  arts,  and,  was  acquainted,  by  no 
means  superficially,  with  the  contemporary  literature  of  various 
countries. 

My  long  description  of  his  qualities,  is  sufficient  information 
to  you  that  I  loved  him — ^yes — I  did  love  him. 

How  was  it  possible  for  me  not  to  have  done  so  ?  Living  with 
my  aunt,  an  almost  solitary  life,  seeing  none  but  him,  and  seeing 
him  every  day,  could  I  long  resist  the  fascinations  which  rendered 
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him  BO  seductive  f  I  have  told  you  how  gloomy  and  monotonous 
was  mj  existence  at  Mademoiselle  de  Maran's.  When  M.  de 
Lancrj  was  admitted  into  our  intimacy,  everything  was  changed  ; 
the  hope,  the  delight,  of  seeing  him,  the  intense  wish  to  please 
him  ;  the  as  intense  dread  of  not  succeeding,  the  thousand  remem- 
brances which  followed  his  absence,  the  protracted  reveries  ;  in  a- 
word,  the  numberless  mysterious  anxieties  of  passion  ;  all  conspired 
to  throw  me  into  a  state  of  unceasing  emotion,  and  hour  after 
hour  flew  by  upon  wings  of  lightning. 

I  loved  lum — and  that  love  rendered  me,  in  turns,  very  happy 
and  very  miserable.  I  was  happy  at  those  rare  intervals  when  I 
felt  confidence  in  myself,  in  the  days  of  my  pride — ^pride  of  youth, 
pride  of  beauty,  pride  of  heart — ^when  I  asked  myself  whether 
Gbntran  could  find  in  another  such  securities  of  happiness  as 
I  believed  I  possessed,  and  could  offer  him  if  he  sought  my 
hand  ) 

I  was  miserable — oh  !  veiy  miserable — ^when,  doubtful  of  myself 
of  my  beauty,  almost  of  my  heart  ;  I  dared  not  believe  that 
Grontran  could  love  me,  and  even  persuaded  myself  that  he  was 
more  tenderly  attached  than  ever  to  Madame  de  Richeville.  Then 
those  words  she  had  spoken  to  me  so  affectionately  at  the  Opera — 
those  words,  Poor  child,  beware  I**  would  recur  to  my  mind.  In 
my  discouragement,  I  had  no  longer  energy  enough  to  detest  that 
woman,  and  I  interpreted  those  words  of  hers,  as  if  she  had  said. 
Poor  child,  beware  ;  they  want  you  to  marry  Gbntran  ;  but  you 
possess  not  one  quality  to  please  him,  and  you  will  suffer  in  an 
affection  that  is  unshared." 

When,  on  the  other  hand,  my  self-confidence  returned,  I  looked 
upon  those  words  of  the  Duchess  as  a  kind  of  disguised  threat — 
a  species  of  veto  upon  my  pretensions  to  a  heart  of  which  she  was 
the  possessor. 

These  different  reflections  were  the  more  oppressive  to  me,  from 
my  having  no  one  to  whom  I  could  confide  them.  My  guardian 
had  sent  for  Ursula  to  spend  some  time  with  him.  Our  parting^ 
though  not  intended  to  be  of  long  duration,  had  not  been  the  less 
painful,  and  at  this  time,  especially,  I  suffered  doubly,  from  my 
cousin's  absence. 

In  the  midst,  however,  of  my  most  harrowing  doubts,  I  consoled 
myself  sometimes,  by  thinking  that  Mademoiselle  de  Maran  would 
not  have  admitted  M.  de  Lancry  in  so  open  and  so  marked  a 
manner,  if  he  had  not  acquainted  her  with  his  intentions.  Still 
neither  my  aunt  nor  M.  de  Versac  had  ever  made  the  slightest 
allusion  to  the  possibility  of  a  marriage  between  myself  and  M.  de 
Lancry. 

At  last  an  end  was  put  to  these  anxieties.  Oq  the  15th  of 
February — I  remember  the  day,  the  date,  and  the  circumstances, 
as  if  it  had  been  but  yesterday— on  the  15th  of  February,  I  was 
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lUone  in  my  aunt's  drawing-room,  where  I  had  gone  expecting  U 
find  her  ;  but  she  had  gone  out,  leaving  directions  to  say,  in  case 
anj  visiters  should  call,  that  she  would  be  back  directly.  I  was 
reading  the  "  Meditations'*  of  Lamartine^  when  I  heard  the 
drawing-room  door  open,  and  Servien  announced  the  Viscount  do 
Lancry. 

I  had  never  before  been  alone  with  Gontran,  and  I  felt  fearfully 
embarrassed. 

^  They  told  me,  mademoiselle,  that  your  aunt  would  soon  be 
back,  and  that  she  had  requested  any  visiters  would  be  good 
enough  to  wut  for  her."  And  then,  after  an  instant's  hesitation, 
he  added,  with  much  emotion  in  his  voice — "  I  did  not  expect  the 
happiness  of  finding  you  here, mademoiselle  j  permit  me,  therefore, 
to  profit  by  this  rare  and  precious  opportumty,  in  order  to  entreat 
that  you  vrill  hear  what  I  have  to  say." 

"Sir — really  do  not  know — ^what  can  you  have  to  say  to 
me  r — I  stammered  out,  while  my  poor  heart  beat  to  a  degree  that 
was  almost  painfuL 

Then  with  a  voioe^  the  charm  of  whose  trembling  accents  I  shall 
never  forget,  he  said  to  me — 

"  Now,  mademoiselle,  allow  me  to  speak  to  you  with  the  utmost 
frankness,  and  be  kind  enough  to  promise  me  an  equal  frankness^ 
in  return." 

*'  I  promise  it  you,  sir." 
Well,  then,  mademoiselle,  my  uncle,  M.  de  Versac,  making  an 
unwarrantable  use  of  a  secret,  which  his  penetration  may  have  dis- 
covered, but  which  I  never  confided  to  him,  had  made  up  his  mind 
to  ask  your  hand  in  marriage,  for  me,  from  Mademoiselle  de  Maran. 
I  have  implored  him  to  do  nothing  of  the  sort." 

My  courage  fiuled  me — a  violent  shock  was  ^ven  to  my  hearty 
and  fiftncying  M.  de  Lancry  entertained  an  aversion  for  me,  I  re- 
plied, in  a  feeble  voice — 

"  It  was  useless  to  tell  me  this,  sir  ^ 

I  could  not  finish  the  sentence. 

"  No,  mademoiselle — ^permit  me  to  assure  you,  it  was  not  useless  ; 
I  could  not  authorise  M.  de  Versac  to  make  such  a  demand  to 
your  aunt,  before  I  had  obtained  your  own  consent." 

^  And  you  have  come,  then,  to  ask  me  for  my  consent  1"  I  ex- 
claimed, without  the  thought  or  the  power  of  concealing  my 
delight. 

A  movement  of  surprise,  made  by  M.  de  Lancry,  caused  me 
almost  to  regret  my  frankness  ;  I  dreaded  lest  he  should  place  an 
unfavourable  interpretation  upon  it ;  I  blushed,  grew  troubled,  and 
could  not  add  another  word. 

After  a  few  minutes*  silence,  Gontran  continued — 
"  Yes,  mademoiselle,  I  have  come  to  solicit  your  consent,  but 
without  the  hope  of  obtaining  it.    Your  choice  must  be  an  un* 
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bia8Bi9d  one^  and  I  should  hhre  ever  recited  haying  been  the 
occasion  of  any  request  or  molestation,  which  might  have  been 
annoying  to  you." 
«  Sir,  I—" 

Qontran  interrupted  me,  and  said  tenderly,  indeed  ;  hat,  yet, 
with  seriousness — 

One  word  more,  mademoiselle,  before  I  am  doomed  to  see,  not, 
indeed,  any  presumptuous  hopes,  but  the  wishes  which  I  have 
scarcely  dared  to  form,  overthrown  by  your  refusal  Allow  me  to 
tell  you  all  my  thoughts.  You  are  an  orphan ;  you  are  almost 
without  a  tie  in  the  world,  and,  as  a  man  of  honour,  it  is  my  duty 
to  use  as  serious  language  to  yourself  as  I  would  to  your  mother. 
You  know  why,  on  l£is  occasion,  I  address  myself  to  you,  and  not 
to  Mademoiselle  de  Maran,*'  added  Gontran,  with  a  significant  look, 
which  proved  to  me  that  he  was  aware  of  my  situation,  with 
respect  to  my  aunt,  though  he  could  not,  from  motivee  of  delicacy, 
openly  allude  to  it 

I  was  deeply  touched  by  the  manner,  at  once  serious  and 
affectionate,  in  which  Oontran  expressed  himself  and  I  an- 
swered— 

^  I  understand,  and  I  thank  you.** 
When,"  he  continued,  you  have  heard  me  out,  you  will  be 
able,  mademoiselle,  to  form  as  accurate  a  judgment  of  the  future  as 
if  it  were  already  accomplished.  My  good  qualities  may  be  few, 
perhaps  ;  but  I  have  been  always  honest  and  sincere  in  the 
performance  of  a  promise.  It  has  ever  been  my  firm  resolution, 
never  to  marry  any  woman,  unless  I  felt  a  love  for  her  as  respectful 
in  its  nature,  as  intense  in  its  ardour — a  love  whose  purity  and 
fervour  would  no  more  resemble  the  inconstant  &ncies  of  one's 
first  youth,  than  would  the  transitory  connections,  to  which  such 
fiincies  lead,  resemble  the  permanent  duration  of  the  marriage 
tie.  Unlike  the  world  in  general,  I  could  imagine  nothing  more 
romantic  than  a  tender  and  well  assorted  tie,  such  as  I  pictured 
to  myself.  To  realize  such  a  dream,  would  ouly  require  the 
knowledge  how  to  use,  with  discretion,  those  treasures  of  happiness 
which  may  be  made  to  finish  only  with  our  own  existence.  Then, 
indeed,  we  may  pass  with  delight,  hand  in  hand,  and  with  mutual 
confidence,  thvough  a  life  of  tenderness  and  love,  the  very  joys  of 
which  may  be  deliciously  varied  by  the  heart's  inventive  genius. 
For  once  more,  I  repeat  it,  there  is  nothing  more  romantic  than 
marriage,  when  it  is  accompanied  by  love." 

I  know  not  why,  at  that  instant,  a  thought  of  Madame  de  Riche- 
ville  flashed  through  my  mind,"  and  I  could  not  help  saying  to  M. 
de  Lancry — 

"  Yet,  sir,  those  tranritory  connections  to  which  you  have  alludedi 
appear,  sometimes — 

^'  Ah  !  mademoiselle  !"  he  exclaimed,  interrupting  me,    can  they 
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ever  bear  a  comparison  wiiii  lawful  and  true  happiness  ?  Ah  ! 
believe  me,  when  we  love  for  life,  we  quickly  discover  the  nothing- 
nees  of  Uiose  culpable  attachments.  What  charm  can  they  possess, 
that  we  should  prefer  them  to  an  affection  consecrated  by  God 
himself  1  Because  a  woman  belongs  to  you,  in  the  sight  of  Hearen 
and  man,  are  all  the  delights  of  a  long  evening,  spent  in  her 
society,  to  be  less  appreciated  ?  Is  her  preference  to  be  less  valued, 
because  one  has  shown,  day  by  day,  and  before  all  eyes,  that  one 
has  deserved  that  preference  by  devotion  and  tenderness  9  Is  her 
wit,  her  gracefulness,  the  admiration  which  she  inspires,  to  be  less 
dear  to  you,  because  her  speaking  glance  can  meet  your  own 
without  fear,  and  because  that  glance  can  say,  "  Enjoy  my  triumphs, 
triumphs  inspired  by  my  love  for  you."  If,  in  the  midst  of  society, 
she  acknowledges  some  sign  you  make  her,  by  a  sweet  and  myste- 
rious smile,  will  that  smile  be  less  sweet,  because  it  does  not  betray 
a  guilty  collusion  I  Are  the  flowers  she  wears  less  brilliant  in  their 
colours,  less  delicious  in  their  perfume,  because  they  have  been 
selected  for  her  by  some  friendly  and  respected  hand  f  If  one 
longs  to  travel  and  to  repose  from  the  tumult  of  the  capital,  in  the 
contemplation  of  nature's  beauties,  is  it  absolutely  necessary  to  rob 
some  father  of  his  daughter,  some  husband  of  his  wife,  in  order  to 
enjoy  the  tiiousand  charms  of  a  journey  of  love,  through  some  land 
of  enchantment  and  of  poetry  ?  Are  the  glorious  skies,  then,  of 
Spain  or  Italy  always  gloomy  to  those  whose  mutual  love  need 
never  blush  1  Oh  !  beMeve  me,  I  assure  you  again,  there  are  inex- 
haustible treasures  of  pure  happiness  and  of  romantic  delights,  in 
a  uni<m  based  upon  love,  such  as  I  picture  it  For,  I  confess  to 
you,  it  would  be  impossible  for  me  to  look  upon  marriage  as  a 
solitude  peopled  but  by  two  beings,  as  a  life  of  indifference,  or  even 
ot  coll  and  polished  decorum.  Oh  !  no — ^no— it  is  a  life  in  which 
I  riiouii  wish  to  concentrate  all  the  joys,  all  the  adorations,  all  the 
energies  of  my  heart  !  Believe  me,  now — ^now,  that  I  can  i^pre- 
date  all  the  fsiae  pleasures  of  youth,  they  seem  to  me  as  far  removed 
from  true  happiness,  as  superstition  is  from  true  religion.  I  know 
not,  mademolBelle,  if  you  have  well  understood  me — I  know  not 
if  I  have  succeeded  in  impressing  you  with  even  a  feeble  idea  of  my 
iliougfats  and  of  my  sentiments.  Were  I  happy  enough  tp  have 
done  so,  i^  contrary  to  all  hopes,  you  woidd  permit  me  to  authorise 
the  application  which  M.  de  Versac  desires  to  make  to  Made- 
moiselle de  Maran  on  my  account,  believe  me,  mademoiselle— 
believe  me,  as  a  man  of  honour,  that  if  beloved  by  you,  I  would  be 
worthy  of  you  in  ever}&thing." 

As  he  said  these  last  words,  M.  de  Lancry,  who  had  been  sitting 
in  an  arm  ehair,  near  the  one  which  I  occupied,  rose  with  a  motion 
ef  touching  seriousness — almost  of  selemnity. 

I  cannot  tell  you,  my  friend,  all  the  emotions  which  a  language 
80  new  to  my  ears  awakened  in  my  heart  ;  a  fresh  and  radiant 
I  3 
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horizon  seemed  to  open  before  mj  vimon,  and  I  was  seized  with  a 
delicious  surprise  ;  for,  the  words  which  Gontran  had  uttered,  about 
all  the  romance  that  existed  in  a  tie  of  legitimate  happiness, 
translated,  as  it  were,  and  thoroughly  siunmed  up  a  thousand 
thoughts  which  had  fleeted  vaguely  hitherto  and  confusedly  through 
my  own  mind. 

That  enchanting  picture  of  lave  in  marriage,  with  all  the  deli- 
cacies, all  the  mysteries,  and  all  the  transports  of  passion,  filled  my 
heart  with  hope  unspeakable.  I  waa  too  intensely  happy  to  conceal 
my  delight,  or  to  use  the  slightest  dissimulation  in  my  answer.  I 
felt  my  cheeks  glow,  and  my  heart  beat' — ^not^  however,  with 
timidity  ;  but  wiUi  a  generous  resolution.  1  hoped  to  elevate 
myself  as  high  as  the  man  who  had  just  addressed  me  with  so 
much  qinoerity,  and  whose  words  inspired  me  with  such  invincible 
confidence. 

I  will  be  neither  less  frank,  nor  less  sincere  than  yourself,**  I 
replied.  I  am  an  orphan,  and  I  am  responsible  to  God  alone,  for 
the  choice  which  I  can,  and  which  I  choose  to  make.  I  have  fiuth 
in  the  love  which  you  paint  in  such  sweet  and  glovring  hues, 
because  I  myself  have  often,  very  often,  dreamed  of  such  a 
future.** 

Can  it  be  possible,  mademoiselle— can  I  venture  to  hope  ?** 
I  have  promised  you  to  b3  frank.  Mid  I  will  be  so.  Before  I 
give  you,  not  a  mere  hope,  but  an  absolute  certainty,  permit  me, 
in  my  turn,  to  say  a  few  words  about  my  own  feelings  ;  and  do  not 
look  upon  what  I  am  about  to  say  as  if  it  were  the  expression 
of  any  doubt  on  my  part — a  doubt,  than  which,  nothing  can  be 
farther  from  my  thoughts.  I  love  my  cousin  like  the  tenderest  of 
sisters.  She  has  no  fortune — she  wishes  to  consult  her  heart  in 
marrying,  and  in  order  to  prevent  questions  of  mere  worldly 
interests  from  interfering  with  her  choice,  I  am  desirous  of  securing 
half  my  own  fortune  to  her.  If  she  remains  single,  I  wish  her 
always  to  continue  with  me.  Will  you,  too,  look  upon  her  as 
a  sister  r 

Gontran  at  first  gazed  at  me  with  astonishment ;  then,  clasping 
his  hands,  he  exclauned — 

"  What  a  noble  heart  I — what  a  soul  I  Who  would  not  approve, 
approve,  did  I  say  ?  who  would  not  admire  so  generous  an  affection  ¥ 
Would  not  such  conduct  be  a  security  for  her  elevation  of  character, 
even  were  it  possible  to  doubt  it  before  1  Besides^  do  I  not  know 
mademoiselle  Ursule  ?— do  I  not  know  she  b  deserving  of  such  de- 
voted attachment  !"* 

"  Oh  1  enough,  enough,**  I  exclaimed  with  unconquerable  emotion. 

I  can  see  my  heart  finds  an  echo  in  your  own.  And  now,  one 
questio^**  I  added,  casting  down  my  eyes  and  hesitating — The 
BuchesOle  Richeville  f 

I  could  not  add  another  word. 

Oontran  replied  immediately — 
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"  I  understand  jon,  mademoiselle  ;  the  world^s  rumours  have 
reached  jour  ears.  Since  my  return  from  England,  or  rather  since 
the  ball  at  the  Austrian  Embasefy,  I  swear  to  jou,  upon  mj  honour, 
I  have  only  been  occupied  with  one  thought — I  dare  not  say — \fith 
only  one  person." 

I  extended  my  hand  to  Grontran,  and  could  not  restrain  two  tears 
(oh  !  what  sweet  ones)  while  I  said — 

If  you  wish  for  the  orphan's  hand,  it  is  yours.  In  the  presence 
of  God  I  giro  it  you." 

"  And,"  replied  Gk>ntran,  "  in  the  presence  of  that  God,  I  swear 
to  deserye  it"  And  he  fell  on  his  knees  so  gracefully — so  natu- 
rally— I  could  almost  say,  so  piously,  lifting,  as  he  did  so,  my  hand 
to  his  lips,  that  I  saw  nothing  theatrical  in  the  moremeni 
Never,  in  my  life,  did  I  experience  such  a  feeling  of  blended 
sweetness,  serenity,  and  triumph. 

Clasping  my  hands  with  foroe^  I  murmured  in  a  voice  of  pro- 
found emotion — 

"  My  God — my  God  !"  how  I  thank  thee  for  the  future  charms 
and  flowers  which  will  strew  my  path  of  life  !" 

The  noise  of  a  carriage,  in  the  Court  yard,  announced  the  return 
of  Mademoiselle  de  Manm. 

"  Matilda,"  said  Gk)ntran  to  me,  "  will  you  permit  me  to  propose 
for  you,  to  your  aunt,  now — ^this  minute— here — and  in  your  pre- 
sence 1  Then,  I  may  be  able,  perhaps,  to  come  back,  and  spend 
the  evening  with  you." 

"  Oh  1  yes,  yes  !"  I  exclaimed  with  joy,  **  you  are  right — and 
then  you  will  come  back  this  evening  !" 

Mademoiselle  de  Maran  now  made  her  appearance  in  the  draw- 
ing-room. 

^  I'll  lay  a  wager,"  she  said  to  me,  speaking  from  the  drawing- 
room  door, that  you  don't  know  what  Ursula  has  been  about,  in 
Touraine." 

"  No,  madame." 
And  you,  Gontran  1" 

**  I  have  not  an  idea." 

"  Well,  then,  /  do  know  j  I  have  just  been  to  M.  d'Orbevars 
notary  (who  is  also  my  own)  and  he  was  up  to  his  eyes  in  papers — 
and  guess  what  those  papers  were.    Ill  defy  you  to  do  it" 

"  But^  aunt"— 

Those  papers  were  settlements  and  deeds  of  gift,  for  Ursula," 
continued  Mademoiselle  de  Maran,  bursting  out  into  one  of  her 
loudest  laughs,  ^  for  Ursula^  who  is  going  to  be  married." 

"  Ursula  going  to  be  married — ^and  without  writing  me  word  ! 
She  did  not  allude  to  it  in  her  last  letter  !"  I  exclaimed,  painfully 
astonished. 

"  Wait  a  minute — wait  a  minute — Pierron  just  now,  when  he 
opened  the  door,  gave  me  some  letters,  which  I  put  into  my  bag. 
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without  looking  at  them,  imd  there  is  one,  perhaps,  for  jon,  from 
Ursula." 

Mademoiselle  de  Maran  felt  in  her  bag,  took  out  three  lettersy 
read  the  addresses,  and  said,  "  Just  so,  there  is  one  for  jou,  with 
the  Tours  post-mark." 

"  Madame,"  said  M.  de  Lancry,  to  my  aunt, the  subject  on 
which  I  am  about  to  take  the  liberty  of  addressing  you  is  a  reiy 
serious  one,  and  I  am,  doubtless,  breaking  through  the  common 
iftages  of  society,  in  thus  entering  upon  such  a  subject  without 
preparation  ;  but  I  feel  so  happy,  and  especiaUy  so  eager  to  enjoy, 
as  soon  as  possible,  the  privilege  which  will,  perhaps,  be  granted  to 
me,  that  I  take  tliis  opportunity  of  asking  you  for  Mademoiselle 
Matilde's  hand  in  marriage,  having  already  obtained  her  own 
A)nsent'' 

"  God  bless  my  soul  !"  exclaimed  my  aunt!  what  are  you  talking 
about,  Oontran  )  It  has  fallen  upon  me  Hke  a  thunderbolt ;  I  am 
quite  overcome.  Who  ever  heard  of  a  marriage  arranged  in  such 
a  manner  V 

"  What  you  say  is  perfect^  correct,  madame  ;  if  you  wOl  give 
your  consent,  and  if  I  can  believe  my  own  heart,  this  union  will, 
indeed,  be  an  unexampled  one,"  replied  Gontran  with  a  glance 
at  me. 

"  But,  really,  now  I  am  quite  astounded.  Things  are  never 
done  in  this  way,  my  good  Gontran.  These  kinds  of  proposals 
are  always  made  by  the  heads  of  families,  with  all  manner  of  pre- 
ambles and  preliminaries.  The  business  is  talked  over,  sometimes;, 
for  a  week  at  a  time,  and  then,  alter  a  few  more  preliminaries,  the 
young  lady  is  sent  for,  and  told  that  it  is  just  possible  she  may 
stand  some  chance  of  being  married  some  day,  and  that  in  such 
a  case,  such  or  such  a  young  man  with  such  and  such  advantages 
in  his  favour,  would  seem  to  be  a  suitable  husband  for  her." 

Well,  aunt  I"  I  said  gaily,  to  Mademoiselle  de  Maran,  "  just 
take  for  granted  that  all  this  tedious  week  of  preliminaries  has 
already  elapsed,  and  that  you  have  told  the  young  lady  a  suitable 
offer  has  been  made  for  her." 
"  What  then  T  said  my  aunt 

Why,  the  young  lady  accepts  the  offer  with  profound  gra- 
titude," was  my  reply  to  Mademoiselle  de  Manin,  and  for  the  first 
time  in  my  life  I  pressed  tenderly  her  hand,  which  I  had  taken. 
That  hand  was  as  cold  as  ice.  She  kept  mine  squeessed  tightly  for 
some  time,  between  her  long,  fleshless  fingers,  while  she  fixed  a 
piercing  gaze  upon  my  fiice,  and  at  last  smiled,  as  only  she  herself 
could  smUe. 

i  could  not  conquer  a  feeling  of  vague  dread,  at  that  moment ; 
but  it  soon  vanished. 

"  You  are  willing,  then,  my  child,  to  marry  that  abominable 
rake,  are  you  ?    Very  weU,  so  let  it  be,  then,  I  will  not  oppose 
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jou.  I  give  mj  coiiaent,  provided,  hOweyer^  the  marriage  be 
approved  by  your  guardian,  M  d'Orbeval,  and  by  your  undo, 
Gbntran." 

f  It  was  hia  intention  to  have  opened  the  subject  to  you 
himself,  madame,"  replied  M.  de  Lancry,  who  was  transported 
with  joy. 

"  Oh  1  aunt^  you  are,  indeed,  a  second  mother  to  me  !"  I  ex- 
claimed, uncontrollably  moved,  and  embracing  Mademoiselle  de 
Maran  with  enthusiastic  tenderness. 

Ha  !  ha  1  ha  I  Do  you  hear  this  madcap  T  said  my  aunt, 
laughing  loudly  with  that  harsh  and  bitter  laugh  of  hers,  a  second 
mother  indeed !" 

Alas  I  I  had  spoken  blasphemy,  when  I  gave  the  na^w  of 
mother  to  Mademoiselle  de  Maran,  and  cruelly  did  the  Almighty 
punish  me  for  it 

That  evening,  at  nine  o'clock,  Grontran  returned  with  his  uncle, 
M.  de  Versac,  who  announced,  officially,  to  my  aunt»  that  the  King 
had  been  kind  enough  to  allow  him  to  settle  the  succession  to  his 
title  of  Duke,  and  to  his  rank  of  Peer,  on  M.  de  Lancry,  at  the 
hitter's  marriage. 

**  By  which  means,  you  will  be  a  Duchess  some  day,  which  is, 
decidedly,  agreeable,  especially  when  you  have  an  income  exceed- 
ing a  hundred  thousand  francs  a-year,  in  the  bargain,"  observed 
Mademoiselle  de  Maran. 

She  then  added — 

"  Talking  of  incomes,  I  have  given  orders  to  say  I  am  not  at 
home,  this  evening.  I  and  M.  de  Versac  have  got  settlements, 
et  cetera,  to  discuss,  and  lovers  know  nothing  about  that  sort  of 
thing.  Be  kind  enough,  therefore,  to  leave  us  in  peace,  and  get 
along  with  you  into  my  library." 

What  can  I  tell  you,  my  friend,  of  that  evening,  spent  so  deli- 
cioosly  in  talking  of  a  fdture,  which  was  arrayed  in  such  gorgeous 
hues  %  Was  it  possible  to  unite  more  certain  chances  of  happiness  ? 
Wit,  beauty,  fescination — delicacy,  merit,  birth  and  fortune — ^were 
not  all  these  advantages  to  be  found  in  him  who  was  about  to 
become  my  husband  % 

0 

CHAPTER  XVIL 
uksula's  lriteb. 

Ok  going  up  to  my  own  apartments,  what  was  my  surprise  to 
find,  in  my  study,  an  enormous  basket  fldl  of  jessamines  and 
heliotropes^  my  favourite  flowers  ?    It  was  now  February  \  only 
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since  the  moming  had  Gkmtnui  acquired,  as  it  were,  ihe  right  to 
offer  me  n  bonquet,  and  I  ooold  not  imagine  how,  in  so  short  a  timey 
he  had  heen  i^e  to  coUeet  sadi  a  mass  of  flowers — flowers,  too, 
which  at  that  season  of  the  jear,  were,  if  anything,  more  rare  than 
valued.  I  was  deeplj'  toadied  hj  this  attention.  Bhmdeaa  was 
in  the  room,  and  I  told  her  all  mj  h^piness,  and  all  mj  hope& 
After  Estening  to  me  attentirelf,  that  »oeAent  woman  rephed — 

*^  Cttiainly,  mademoiselle,  M.  le  VieomU  de  Lancrj  is  as  haa- 
nating  as  jou  saj — belieye  it  It  is  poasihle,  too,  he  may  be  a 
Duke  some  day  ;  but  permit  me  to  obsenre  that  before  taking  so 
irreTocable  a  step  as  marriage,  it  is  always  prudent  to  make 
enquiries." 

Bnquiries  !   What  do  you  mean  t   You  must  be  mad  !  Do 
you  not  suppose  that  his  uncle,  M.  de  Versac,  has  given  every 
satisfactory  information  to  my  aunt  f* 
Blondeau  shook  her  head. 

"  The  accounts  which  relations  are  apt  to  give^  mademoiselle, 
are  not  always  to  be  depended  upon  ;  we  must  not  trust  implidUy 
to  their  reports,  nor  often  to  those  of  the  world." 

"  What  can  you  mean  Y* 

"  Now,  mademoiselle,  if  you  would  allow  me,  I  could  manage  to 
find  out  a  good  many  things,  by  making  the  Viscount's  servants 
gossip  down  stairs." 

"  Oh  !  that  would  be  shameful !"  I  ezclakned,  "  Is  it  you  who 
dare  to  suggest  such  a  vile  system  of  espionnage  to  m%»f  Recollect 
that  if  you  attach  the  least  value  to  my  affection  for  you,  you  will 
this  instant  promise  me  not  to  put  the  least  question  to  M.  de 
Lancry's  servants." 

But,  mademoiselle,  it  is  your  aunt,  to  speak  correctly,  who  has 
arranged  this  marriage  ;  and  do  you  forget  all  her  wid^ed  treat- 
ment— ^her  hatred  for  the  poor  Marchioness,  your  mother,  who  died 
of  a  broken  heart,  from  Mademoiselle  de  Maran's  cruelty  ?  Oh  ! 
mademoiselle,  reflect  well  b^ore  you  bind  yourself  for  ever — ^forgive 
me  for  speaking  to  you  thus — I  am  but  a  poor  woman  ;  but  I  love 
you  like  a  child  of  my  own,  and  that  feeling  gives  me  ideas  above 
my  station,  and  courage,  at  the  same  time,  to  express  them  to  you. 
Poor  mademoiselle  !  you  are  so  confiding,  so  good,  so  generous, 
that  you  distrust  no  one  ;  you  think  just  the  same  of  Mademoiselle 
Ursule  ;  but  I  do  not  believe  her  to  be  sincere  in  spite  of 
all  her  sighs  and  her  airs  of  a  would-be  martyr." 

Listen  to  me,  Blondeau,  1  can  understand  that  a  feeling  of 
jealousy  for  my  affection  towards  her,  may  induce  you  to  speak 
unjustly  of  Mademoiselle  d'Orbeval,  and  I  can,  therefore,  excuse 
such  a  feeling  on  your  part  ;  but  I  must  request  that  you  will  not 
permit  yourself  the  least  allusion  to  a  marriage  which  I  am  deter- 
mined to  ccNitract,  because  it  is  an  honourable,  and  promises  to 
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be  a  happy  one.  I  know  what  I  am  about ;  I  am  no  longer  a 
child.  It  was  not  Mademoiselle  de  Maran  who  advised  this  union ; 
but  I  myself  spoke  to  her  on  the  subject.  Besides^  I  feel  there, 
in  my  heart,  that  were  my  mother  living;  she  would  approve  the 
choice  which  that  heart  hak  made.** 

"  Mademoiselle,  I  will  make  but  one  more  observation.  If  the 
information  which  one  might  obtain  respecting  the  Viscount  should 
be  satia&ctory,  as  you  yourself  are  certain  it  would  be,  what  difference 
can  it  make  to  you,  if —  T 

^  Listen,"  I  said  to  Blondeau  in  a  tone  of  great  decision,  I  cannot 
prevent  you  from  doing  what  you  may  take  into  your  head  ;  but 
whatever  might  be  the  pain  which  I  ihovld  feel  (and,  doubtless,  it 
would  be  considerable)  at  depriving  myself  of  your  services,  I 
positively  declare  to  you,  that  if  you  say  another  word  to  me  upon 
this  subject,  I  will  inmiediately  discharge  you,  after  having  made 
due  provision  for  your  future  wants." 

^  Ah  !  mademoiselle,  do  not  look  at  me  like  that  Oh  I  God,  it 
is  just  like  the  time  when  you  were  a  little  girl,  and  when,  led 
away  by  your  aunt's  wicked  counsek,  you  told  me  I '  loved  money 
better  than  anything.* " 

And  the  poor  woman  burst  into  tears. 

^  Ah  r  I  said  to  her  with  painful  impatience,  and  almost 
harshly,  "  I  was  so  hi^py  just  now  ;  why  have  you  interrupted 
that  happiness  with  these  absurd  fancies  of  yours  )" 

And  then,  not  choosing  to  let  any  profane  hand  touch  the 
precious  basket  of  flowers  which  Grontran  had  sent  me,  I  took  it 
up  and  carried  it  into  my  room.  From  that  day  I  grew  accus- 
tomed to  have  flowers  close  to  me,  without  feeling  any  effect 
from  them  but  a  slight  sensation  of  stupor,  by  no  means  dis- 
agreeable. 

By  degrees^  the  impatience,  which  Blondeau*s  observations  had 
caused  me,  subsided  under  the  influence  of  that  da/s  enchanting 
remembrances.  My  mind  had  been  so  wholly  absorbed,  that  I  had 
not  yet  opened  Ursula's  letter,  announcing  her  marris^e. 

That  letter  I  have  preserved,  as  weU  as  several  others — 
here  it  is. 

You  will  remark,  in  reading  it,  that  the  style  is  somewhat  stilted 
and  romantic.  I  often  lectured  my  cousin  upon  this  manner  of 
writing,  but  was  unable  to  correct  her  of  the  habit 

You,  my  friend,  who  know  almost  all  the  various  phases  of  my 
friendship  for  Ursula^  and  the  consequences  of  her  marriage,  you, 
like  myself,  will  be  unable  to  check  a  bitter  smile,  when  you  peruse 
these  piteous,  mournful  lines,  in  which  she  throws  so  lugubriously 
round  herself  the  dark  drapery  of  a  victim. 

But,  then,  times  had  not  dian^ed  ;  all  my  iUuaons  were  in  their 
full  force^  and  I  was  cruelly  pained  at  this  mixture  of  Ursula' 
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iniewiy.  I  liaTe  nothing  more  to  ny  about  the  letter,  except  that 
it  was  written  in  a  romaricably  neat  and  steady  hand  ;  the  wax 
WB8  blaek,  and  the  seal  was  a  death's  head,  a  ftntastie  emblem 
which  Ursda  posBesEnd,  engrayed  i^n  a  pebbk^  and  to  which  she 
was  very  partial 

"  Saint  Norbety  Febniaiy,  1830. 

^  MatHiDA,  it  is  done,  yonr  poor  Ursola  is  sacrificed,  and  nothing 
is  now  left  for  her  but  to  devote  her  whole  existence  to  tears  and 
mourning.  Scarcely  throogh  the  gloomy  future  which  awaits  her, 
can  she  discern  some  consolatory  rays,  vrhich,  doubtlea^  will  owe 
all  their  light  to  your  cherished  friendship.  But,  oh  I  God, 
why  should  I  be  astomshed  at  the  new  blow  which  h|i8  fiJIen 
upon  me 

Have  I  not  long  grown  habituated  to  suAring  I  What  can  a 
victim  resigned  to  her  miaeiy  like  myself  do,  but  bow  the  head 
and  weep  9 

Forgive  me,  my  friend,  my  sister,  for  coming  to  darken  your 
joys  by  these  mournful  accents  which  will  force  their  passage  from 
my  desolate  soul,  for,  my  presentimentB  will  not  deceive  me  ;  you 
will  be  happy,  you  are  happy,  you  will  marry  him  you  love.  So 
beautiftil,  so  wealthy,  so  diarming,  you  have  but  to  be  seen,  in  order 
to  &scinate. 

Poor  Ursula,  on  the  contrary,  without  beauty,  without  attrac- 
tion, without  fortune,  has  been,  almost  from  her  birth,  consecrated 
to  unhappineas.  How  can  it  be  helped  f  It  is  her  destiny.  But 
what  do  I  say  9  No,  no  ;  I  am  unjust  Did  I  not  meet  you  on 
my  dteaxy  road  9  Did  you  not  extend  a  friendly  hand  to  the  little 
forsaken  one  9  and  has  she  not  been  indebted  to  your  generosity — 
to  ycmr  touching  friendship,  for  a  brilliant  education,  that  most 
precious  of  all  gifts,  as  MademoiseUe  de  llaran  is  never  weaiy  of 
impressing  upon  me,  and  with  reason. 

"  Is  it  not  to  you  that  I  have  owed,  and  owe  stiH,  that  feeling 
which  is  the  dearest  and  the  sweetest  to  my  heart  9  Alas  1  were 
it  not  for  that — ^were  it  not  for  the  involuntary  hope  which  it 
inspires,  I  should  have  died  of  despair  ere  this,  and  you  could 
have  done  nothing  mors  for  yonr  friend  than  weep  over  her 
memory. 

«  Listen  to  me,  Matilda  ;  yon  will  caU  it  madness,  and  so  it  may 
be  ;  but  a  ttilanchofy  and  mournful  madness,  I  assure  you.  I  am 
a  prey  to  gloomy  presentiments— I  know  not  what  future  destiny 
awaits  me— whatever  may  be  the  result,  I  wish  to  leave  you  a  re- 
membrance of  your  poor  Urwda^I  wish  to  give  you  my  books,  and 
those  Uttle  coral  ornaments  you  have  seen  me  wear  so  often. 

<f  AJas  I  I  am  portionless  ;  I  have  nothing— forgive  the  poverty 
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of  m J  gifts  ;  hat,  at  leasts  they  will  recal  to  jour  heart  the  remem- 
biunce  of  the  days  when  we  worked  together — the  remembmnce 
of  our  innooent  and  girlish  coquetry — ^wiU  they  not  do  this, 
Matilda  f  You  will  weep  for  your  friend  ;  and  even  in  the  midst 
of  those  brilliant  aasemblies,  of  which  you  will  be  the  queen,  will 
not  a  Tsgne  remembranoe  of  your  Ursula  sometimes  pass  through 
your  thoughts  I 

I  wotdd  make  my  final  resting-place  here.  Often  have  I  en- 
tered the  modest  village  cemetery,  and  nothing  about  it  is  repulsive ; 
it  is  a  verdant,  green  sward,  enclosed  by  a  h^e  of  elder  trees  and 
hawthomsy  whose  blossoms  would  smile  in  spring,  a  brief  smile,  ere 
they,  too,  &ded  and  fell  upon  the  resting-place  of  the  dead  A  few 
simple,  wooden  crosses  are  scattered  here  and  there,  and  oh  I 
sweet  would  it  be  to  me,  could  I,  too,  repose  there,  undistinguished 
from  the  humble  tenants  of  those  unknown  graves  ;  for,  like  them, 
I  should  have  passed  through  this  dreary  world  unnoticed  and 
unmarked. 

^*  Pardon  me,  Matilda,  for  beginning  my  letter  in  this  mournful 
strain  ;  but  my  heart  is  a  prey  to  such  piercing  anguish,  that  I 
hare  suffered  myself  to  be  carried  away  by  the  bitterness  of  my 
feelings. 

But  I  must  tell  you  the  subject  of  my  teara 
I  am  about  to  marry  1 

What  a  marriage,  good  Grod  I  Farewell  dreams  of  my  girl- 
hood 1  Farewell,  my  vague  and  delicious  hopes  I  and  oh  I  bitterest 
pang  of  all — farewell  that  existence,  with  its  eveiy  instant  of 
devoted  affection,  which  I  longed  to  spend  with  you. 

^  For  a  moment  I  thought  of  resisting  the  terrible  and  implacable 
will  of  my  fiither  ;  but  I  felt  that  my  strength  would  soon  fail 
me  in  so  unequal  a  struggle,  and  that  I  should  be  crushed  in  the 
contest ;  besides,  I  had  a  &r  more  powerful  reason  to  consider 
resignation  as  my  duty.    I  obeyed  ;  you  shall  soon  know  why. 

Eight  days  ago,  the  very  day  I  had  written  to  you,  unconscious 
of  the  &te  that  awaited  me,  my  fiither  sent  for  me  into  his  room. 
You  have  never  seen  my  &ther  except  in  society,  or  in  the  pre- 
sence of  Mademoiselle  de  Maran,  of  whom  he  stands  much  in  awe, 
and,  doubtless^  he  has  only  appeared  a  grave  and  methodical  person 
to  you.  Here,  however,  he  is  used  to  domineer,  and  to  speak  as 
a  stem  and  inflexible  master ;  his  countenance,  even,  is  totally 
difierent  in  its  expression,  and  becomes  haish,  nay,  almoi^ 
threatening. 

"  '  You  are  portionless,'  he  said  to  me, '  and  it  is  time  to  think 
of  an  establishment  for  you.  I  have  found  an  unexpectedly  advan- 
tageous match — a  young  man,  with  an  income  of  sixty  thousand 
livree^  besides  expectations,  and  the  chances  of  his  income  being 
increased  ;  for     manages  his  fortune  marvellously  well,  and  is  a 
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thorough  man  of  business.  He  is  coming  here  to-morrow,  with 
his  mother.  Take  jour  measures  so  as  to  please  him,  for  if  he 
likes  you,  the  match  is  a  settled  aifidr.  Above  all,  be  unaffected 
and  cheerful,  for  M.  S^cherin  is  a  good-humoured  joung  man,  plain 
in  manners,  and  without  a  particle  of  oeremonj.  I  will  now  leave 
you  to  reflect  upon  what  I  have  said,  for  I  have  to  go  to  mj  Santaies 
&rm.  Upon  my  word  that  unlucky  estate  costs  me  more  than  it 
brings  me  in,  and  you  had  needs  to  make  a  good  match,  so 
as  not  to  be  left,  after  my  death,  in  a  position  even  below 
mediocrity.' 

"  Without  giving  me  time  to  answer  a  word,  my  &ther  left  me 
by  myself. 

"  Oh  1  my  friend,  I  cannot  tell  you  into  what  an  abyss  of 
misery  I  felt  myself  to  fall,  when  I  hea^  those  fiital  words.  I  who, 
as  you  well  know,  have  ever,  like  yourself,  pictured  in  my  dreams, 
the  ecstatic  union  of  two  hearts,  which  are  sure,  sooner  or  later,  to 
meet  together,  because  each  is  always  involuntarily  looking  for 
the  other. 

^  I  spent  that  night  in  tears.  You  will,  perhaps,  ask  me,  my 
good  and  tender  sister,  if  I  had  forgotten  your  generous  promise, 
either  to  share  your  fortune  with  me,  in  order  to  &cilitate  my 
consulting  my  own  heart  in  marriage,  or  else  to  keep  me  always 
with  you,  if  no  suitable  union  should  present  itself.  No,  Matilda, 
no  ;  I  had  not  forgotten  that  promise  1  I  knew  that  your  heart 
was  magnanimous  and  noble  enough  to  keep  it,  and  it  was  for  that 
very  reason  that  I  resolved  to  render  impossible  the  sacrifice  which 
you  wished  to  make  to  our  friendship. 

"  Blinded  by  the  affectionate  devotion  of  your  heart — a^  devotion 
as  admirable  as  it  was  imprudent — ^you  had  not  given  a  tfiought 
to  the  future  ;  your  wealth,  though  considerable,  would  not  bear 
the  division  you  proposed  ;  with  your  actual  fortune,  you  are  an 
opulent  heiress,  and  might  aspire  to  a  most  brilliant  match  ;  but 
were  you  to  share  that  fortune  with  me,  your  chances  would  be 
diminished  by  a  moiety. 

"  Doubtless,  to  be  ever  with  you,  has  been  one  of  my  girihood's 
delightful  dreams.  But  who  can  tell  whether  such  an  arrangement 
would  be  accepted  by  him  whom  you  might  select  as  a  husband  % 
Oh  I  God,  I  would  sooner  die  a  thousand  deaths  than  be  the  cause 
of  the  slightest  disagreement  between  yourself  and  him  !  I  have 
resigned  myself,  therefore,  Matilda,  and  in  my  friendship— in  my 
devotion  to  you,  I  have  found  strength  so  to  resign  myseli 

Nay,  I  shall  eternally  bless  the  sacrifice  which  I  have  imposed 
upon  myself,  for  I  shall  think  that  by  it,  I  may  have,  perhaps,  con- 
tributed to  secure  your  future  happiness. 

Alas  1  it  has  cost  me  much,  and  I  wept  many  and  bitter 
tears  during  the  night  which  preceded  first  interview  with  M* 
S6cherin. 
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•  Dare  I  tell,  dare  I  confess  everything  to  70U  f  For  a  moment 
an  impious  thought  checked  the  course  of  my  tears.  My  father's 
house  is  surrounded  by  moats  of  immense  depth — I  got  up — I 
opened  my  window — I  tried  to  measure  its  height  with  my  eyes  ; 
the  moon  was  yeiled  by  clouds  ;  it  was  a  melancholy  winterV 
night  ;  the  wind  moaned  ;  I  leant  orer  the  balcony,  and  said,  to 
myself — '  Better  &r  a  death,  however  guilty,  than  the  miserable 
existence  which  awaits  me.'  I  was  seized  with  dizziness,  and  I  was 
about,  perhaps,  to  yield  to  a  fatal  impulse,  when  in  bidding  adieu 
to  all  I  loved — ^that  is,  to  you — your  image,  rising  to  my  memory, 
restrained  me.  Thank  you — ^thank  you  again,  Matilda,  for  that 
remembrance  stopped  me  at  the  very  edge  of  the  abyss — ^prevented 
me  from  committing  a  crime,  and  I  resigned  myself  to  live. 

Alas  !  that  life,  for  which  I  so  feebly  struggle  with  the  sorrows 
that  overwhelm  me,  that  life  will  it  not  soon  wear  out  !  Oh  I  if 
that  should  indeed  be  so,  I  would  bless  God  for  withdrawing  me 
from  earth,  and  I  would  accept  death,  at  His  hands,  as  a  sweet 
recompense  for  the  many  sacrifices  to  which  I  have  had  the 
courage  to  submit. 

"  The  &tal  day  arrived  ;  in  the  morning  my  &ther  renewed  his 
instructions  to  me  with  fresh  severity,  and  I  awaited  with  as  much 
despair,  as  mournful  indifference,  the  moment  when  I  should  be 
introduced  to  M.  S6cherin. 

In  spite  of  the  orders  and  anger  of  my  father,  I  had  paid  no 
attention  to  my  toilet.  Good  Grod,  how  could  I  have  the  courage 
to  do  so  9  I  was  dressed  in  black,  and  that  dress  was  a  faithful 
emblem  of  the  thoughts  which  pierced  my  heart.  My  hair  fell 
down  in  long  ringlets  on  each  side  of  my  &ce,  which  had  become 
pale  from  sorrow,  and  I  bent  so  low  under  the  burden  of  misery, 
which  oppressed  me,  that  Mademoiselle  de  Maran  would,  most  cer- 
tainly, and  that  time  with  reason,  have  reproached  me  with  being 
deformed. 

"  My  other's  harsh  remonstrances  were  all  in  vain — ^in  vain  he 
commanded  me  to  hold  myself  more  gracefully,  and  to  put  on  a 
cheerful  look.  I  could  not  conquer  the  painful  emotions  which 
agitated  me,  and  I  scarcely  turned  my  head,  when  M.  S6cherin 
and  his  mother  were  announced. 

^  M.  Eloi  S6cherin  is,  according  to  my  father's  accoimt,  engaged 
in  business  undertakings  of  vast  extent,  and  he  adds  daily  to  the 
fortune  which  was  left  him  by  his  fitther.  I  can  tell  you  nothing 
about  his  appearance  or  his  manners,  for  I  beheld  everything 
darkly,  and  through  a  veil  of  tears. 

"  M.  Eloi  S^cherin  must  be  easily  seduced,  for  after  he  was  gone, 
my  father  came  to  me  and  was  profuse  in  compHments,  assuring 
me  that  my  manner  had  been  unaffected,  unpretending,  in  a  won^ 
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peifaet^  and  tkat  M.  S^cherin  and  kia  mother  had  gone  awaj  de- 
lighted with  me. 

^  I  reeemble  some  poor  prisoner  whose  ejes  are  still  miable  to 
penetrate  the  ioj  darknees  which  shuts  her  in.  It  was  but  yeiy 
ragaelj  that  I  saw  M.  S6cherin  and  his  mother,  and  I  can  retain 
but  a  confosed  idea  of  either.  I  heard,  rather  than  listened,  to 
a  few  words,  and  replied  mechanically  to  them.  The  articles  of 
marriage  are  to  be  signed  this  rery  day,  and  the  marriage  itself,  I 
belieye,  is  to  take  pl^e  to-morrow  or  the  day  after. 

"  When  jon  see  me  at  Paris,  a  few  days  hence,  you  will  open — 
will  you  not  f  your  arms  to  the  poor  Tictim  who  is  so  obedient  and 
80  resigned. 

^  Forgive  me,  forgite  me,  Matilda^  for  thus  coming  to  throw  a 
gloom  oyer  your  happiness,  for  a  secret  presentiment  tells  me  that 
you  are  happy,  and  that  you  are  lored  by  hdm.  Since  the  ball  at 
the  embassy  you  know  it ;  I  told  you  you  wcndd  love  hdm,  and  I 
am  certain  he  has  shown  himsetf  deserring  of  that  lore  by  re- 
turning it. 

^  Happy,  happy  Matilda  f  it  requires  all  my  certain  assurance  of 
your  felicity  to  aid  me  in  supporting  the  miserable  chain  life 
which  I  am  about  to  drag  on — till  the  burden  of  my  suffi»ring8 
becomes  too  heavy,  and  then  I  shall  quit  this  worid  of  grief,  casting 
back  one  hiBt  fiurewell  look  of  regret  upon  the  yean  I  passed 
with  you- 

"  Adieu,  adieu— one  more  miserable  adieu  1  For  an  instant  I 
had  thought  of  entreating  you,  on  my  knees,  to  be  present  at  my 
marriage,  and  thus  to  support  my  sinking  courage  ;  but  I  re- 
flected that  the  s^ht  of  you  would  deprive  me  of  idl  the  little 
energy  that  I  have  remaining,  by  recalling  to  my  mind  how  much 
I  lose  by  our  separation.  Adieu  !  once  more,  when  you  see  your 
poor  Ursuk  again,  you  will,  I  am  well  assured,  recognise  her  with 
difficulty. 

Adieu  I  oh  1  adieu  I  my  strength  fiuls  me — I  have  wept  so 
much — to  thee,  to  Uiee,  from  my  heart,  from  the  very  depth  of 
that  hearty 

«  URSULA  D'ORBEVAL." 
I  was  thunder-struck  at  this  letter. 

One  thought  predominated  in  my  mind,  that  Ursula  had,  as  she 
told  me  herself^  literally  sacrificed  herself  for  me,  for  fear  she  should 
be  an  obstacle  to  my  marriage  with  M.  de  Lancry. 

I  next  reproached  my  cousin  for  having  placed  so  little  reliance 
upon  my  a&ction,  and  that  of  Gontran.  Such  a  deep  melancholy, 
9uch  a  profound  despair  pervaded  her  letter,  that  I  became  se- 
riously uneasy,  fearing  that  Ursula  would  become  alarmingly  ill 
from  depression. 
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Iliad  bat  one  hope  that  Unula's  marriage  might  be  delajed,  I  deter- 
mined to  beg  GK>ntran  next  day  to  set  off  immediately  for  Tounune, 
that  he  might  entreat  my  cousin  to  break  off  this  marriage,  and 
that  he  mighty  in  person,  assure  her  that  not  the  least  obstacle 
would  be  t^wn  in  the  way  of  our  union  by  the  fulfilment  of  my 
promises  to  her. 

I  passed  a  most  agitated  night,  and  next  day  awaited  Gk>ntran*s 
coming  with  the  greatest  anxiety.  He  did  not,  for  an  instant, 
hesitate  to  comply  with  my  request  that  he  would  go  to  Ursula  ; 
he  understood,  and  shared  in  my  fears,  with  a  kin<biess  that  was 
perfectly  adorable.  We  agreed  that  he  should  say  nothing  about 
this  expedition  to  Mademoiselle  de  Maran,  and  that  he  should  set 
off  instantly.  We  were  stfll  conversing  upon  this  subject,  which 
was  such  an  interesting  one  to  me,  when  a  letter  from  Tours  was 
brought  to  me. 

Ursula's  marriage  had  taken  place.  The  letter  I  had  received 
from  her  the  day  before,  ought  to  have  been  delivered  several 
days  earlier. 

I  was  quite  in  despair  at  this  intelligence.  I  was  so  happy  in 
my  own  love  for  Gontran,  that  I  was  the  better  able  to  understand 
the  cruel  misery  of  Ursda's  &te. 

My  cousin  wrote  me  word  that  she  should  arrive  in  Paris,  in 
a  few  days,  with  her  &ther  and  her  husband,  and  that  she  should 
spend  the  latter  part  of  the  winter  in  the  capital 

I  went  up  stairs  to  my  own  apartment^  to  write  to  my  cousin — 
to  complain  of  her  want  of  confidence-r-to  console,  to  encourage 
her  ;  in  a  word,  to  set  before  her  eyes  the  advantages  which  her 
misery  prevented  her,  perhaps,  from  perceiving  in  this  marriage, 
which  was  at  present  her  despair. 

I  found  Blondeau  in  my  study,  and  she  told  me  that  a  woman 
wished  to  speak  to  me,  who  had  come  in  order  to  solicit  my  aid  in 
a  work  ot  charity. 

I  desired  Blondeau  to  show  her  in. 

My  visiter  was  a  woman  closely  wrapped  up  in  a  cloak,  and 
.her  features  were  completely  concealed  by  an  extremely  thick, 
black  veil 

When  Blondeau  had  left  us  alone  together,  the  stranger  threw 
off  her  cloak,  and  raised  her  veil 
It  was  the  Duchess  de  Richeville. 
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CHAPTER  XVIIL 


TSB  ntTBBYIXW. 

I  WAB  BO  astonished — I  might,  almost,  saj  terrified,  at  the  sight  of 
Madame  de  RicheviUe,  that  I  leant,  for  support,  on  the  back  of  an 
arm-chair  which  was  placed  near  me. 

The  features  of  the  Duchess,  however,  wore,  by  no  means,  an 
expression  of  menace.  She  appeared  to  me  to  be  much  changed, 
and  to  have  become  very  thin  ;  she  seemed  under  the  influence  of 
some  strong  emotion,  and  gazed  at  me  with  a  look  of  intense 
interest 

She  hastened  to  address  me  in  the  following  words,  as  if  to 
induce  me  to  Usten  to  her,  and  to  put  myself  at  ease  with 
her  : — 

"  Strange,  mademoiselle,  as  this  visit  may  seem  to  you,  do  not 
be  uneasy  at  it ;  I  come  in  the  name  of  a  mutual  friend,  M.  de 
Mortagne." 

"  Has  he  arrived  then,  madame  V 

"  Alas  1  he  has  not ;  and  though  he  is  expected  every  minute, 
I  am  not^  as  yet,  able  to  tell  you  anything  about  his  mysterious 
voyage  ;  but  I  know  that  he  feels  a  deep  interest  in  you.  Eight 
years  ago,  just  after  his  last  interview  with  Mademoiselle  de  Maran, 
he  told  me  everything — ^the  hssnij  council,  and  the  scene  with  your 
aunt^  when  he  carried  you  in  his  arms  into  Mademoiselle  de  Maran's 
room,  notwithstandii^  the  snarlings  of  Felix.  I  enter  into  all 
these  details,  in  order  to  convince  you  that,  that  mui,  the  most 
generous  of  men,  reposed  the  utmost  confidence  in  me.  It  is  in 
the  name  of  that  confidence,  mademoiselle,  that  I  am  come  to  ask 
you  for  your  own." 

"  Mine,  madame  1 — you  — 

I  laid  such  a  stress  upon  the  word  you,  that  Madame  de 
Richeville  replied  with  a  bitter  smile — 

Poor  child  1  can  you,  who  are' still  so  young,  already  put  &ith 
in  the  calumnies  of  the  world  1 — can  they  have  alreiidy  impaired 
that  enchanting  kindness  of  disposition  which  M.  de  Mortagne 
foresaw  in  you,  and  which  eveiy  feature  of  yours  reveals  9  Why 
receive  me  so  coldly,  when  the  step  which  I  have  taken  is  dictated 
by  your  interest  alone,  and  has  been  taken,  I  may  say,  under  the 
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authority  of  a  man  who  was  one  of  your  poor  mother^s  best  friends  ? 
Tell  me,  why  do  you  receive  me  thus  ?" 

It  is  impossible  to  describe  the  insinuating  charm  of  Madame 
de  Richeville  s  voice,  or  to  give  an  idea  of  the  half-melancholy, 
half-aifectionate  look  which  accompanied  her  words.  I  was  moved 
in  spite  of  the  secret  jealousy  with  which  she  inspired  me,  and  I 
replied,  with  less  distance  in  my  manner — 

"  I  may  be  allowed,  Madame,  to  be  astonished,  at  a  visit  which 
I  had  no  right  to  hope  for,  not  having  the  honour  of  your 
acquaintance.'* 

"  About  a  month  ago,  when  we  were  coming  out  from  the  Opera, 
did  I  not  say  these  words  to  you,  '  Poor  child — ^beware  Y  " 

"  I  certainly  heard  those  words,  madame  ;  but  I  knew  not  with 
what  intent  they  were  uttered." 

"  You  knew  not  ?"  asked  Madame  de  Richeville  with  a  piercing 
look,  which  brought  a  blush  into  my  cheek. 

Unwilling,  doubtless,  to  increase  my  confusion,  she  conti- 
nued, throwing,  if  possible,  still  more  affection  into  her  look  and 
her  voice — 

"  Listen  to  me — I  must  give  you  some  explanations  respecting 
the  past,  to  induce  you  to  put  faith  in  my  words,  and  in  order  that 
I  may  begin  the  subject  which  brings  me  here.  M.  de  Mortagne 
was  always  a  friend  of  mine,  and  in  former  days  he  rendered  me 
one  of  those  services,  which  a  generous  heart  can  only  repay  by  a 
whole  life's  friendship  ;  and  when  I  say  friendship,  I  mean,  also, 
the  sacred  duties  which  that  tie  inspires.  I  know  not  in  what 
black  colours  I  may  have  been  represented  to  you  by  your  aunt  ; 
but  some  day  I  hope  you  will  know  that  my  most  deadly  enemies 
have  never  dared  to  deny  my  courage  and  devotion  in  the  cause 
of  my  friends.  Hereafter,  perhaps,  you  will  learn  the  motive  of 
my  eternal  gratitude  towards  M.  de  Mortagne.  I  knew — I  know 
now,  all  the  interest  he  feels  in  you,  and  what  he  loves,  I  love  too. 
Here,  then,  is  one  reason,  is  there  not,  why  you  should  interest  me 
in  so  lively  a  manner  ?  There  are  many  who  hate  me  bitterly  and 
implacably  ;  but  none  with  more  virulence,  and  more  determination, 
than  Mademoiselle  de  Maran.  I  am  aware  that  your  aunt  did 
all  in  her  power  to  render  your  childhood  xmhappy,  and  now  she 
is  doing  all  she  can  to  render  you  the  most  miserable  of  women. 
You  ought  to  detest  her  as  much  as  I  do.  Here,  then,  is  another 
reason  why  you  should  interest  me.  To  rescue  you  from  her 
wicked  machinations,  to  open  your  eyes  to  fresh  treachery  on  her 
part — ^in  a  word,  to  prove  my  friendship — my  gratitude  for  M.  de 
Mortagne,  by  acting  in  your  behalf,  as  he  would  have  acted  him- 
self ;  here,  surely,  are  motives  sufficiently  powerful  to  explain  the 
interest  which  I  feel  in  you." 

"  I  may,  madame,  have  had  formerly  some  cau^s  to  complain  of 
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Mftdemoiflelle  de  Hana  ;  bat  within  these  last  £ew  dajB  she  has 

done  BO  much  for  me,  that  it  ia  my  dntj  to  forget  the  yexationa  of 
mj  girlish  days." 

I  pnrpoeelj  laid  a  stress  upon  the  worda^  the  has  done  90  mtuh 
for  me  J  that  I  might  make  Madame  de  RichoTiUe  understand  that 
I  alluded  to  my  approaching  marriage  with  Grontran. 

The  Duchess  i^ook  her  head  in  a  melancholy  manner,  and  said 
to  me — ^  She  has  done  so  much  for  yon  ! — yes,  jou  sp^  truly  ; 
she  neyer  did  so  much  before  for  your — ^misery  T 

From  that  moment  I  fimcied  I  could  guess  the  purpose  of 
Madame  de  RicheviUe's  visit  ^e  lored  Gontran  ;  his  intended 
marriage  with  me  rendered  her  furious,  and  she  had,  doubtless^ 
come  to  calumniate  M.  de  Lanciy,  in  order  to  break  off,  if  pos- 
sible, this  abhorred  union.  This  reflection  made  Gontran  still 
more  dear  to  me,  because  endeayours  were  used  to  wrest  his  heart 
from  me.  I  felt  almoBt  proud  that  a  woman  like  Madame  de 
RicheviUe,  so  beautiful,  so  haughty,  so  contemptuous  towards  the 
world,  should  have  recourse  to  disguise,  and  to  the  most  adroit  and 
most  complicated  falsehoods,  in  order  to  play,  with  all  humility,  so 
odious  a  part  in  my  presence.  Being  quite  determined  to  consider 
the  conduct  of  the  duchess  under  this  point  of  view,  I  replied  Tery 
drily  to  Madame  de  Richeyille — 

"  I  repeat)  madame,  that  now  I  can  only  feel  profoundly  gratefbl 
for,  and  touched  by,  all  that  Mademoiselle  de  Maran  h^  done 
for  me." 

It  is  just  so,**  said  Madame  de  Bicheville, and  because  it  is 
80,  and  because  you  may  blindly  fall  into  the  trap  they  hare  set 
for  you,  unhappy  child,  I  have  come  to  you  now.  You  are  aban- 
doned by  all — ^isolated  from  all  I  Look  round  you,  and  of  whom 
can  you  ask  advice  ;  in  whom  can  you  confide,  since  the  departure 
of  your  only  friend — your  only  protector  T 
You  are  right,  madame,  I  have  no  one,** 

"  No  one  1  not  even  myself,  do  you  mean  f  Matilda^  this  is 
cruel— oh  1  do  not  be  offended  at  this  familiarity.  I  am  twice  as 
old  as  yon,  and  then  I  do  not  know  what  I  can  do  or  say  to 
break  through  this  icy  coldness  which  pbices  such  a  barrier  between 
ns.  Forgive  me,  if  I  employ  words  that  are,  perchance,  too  affec- 
tionate, in  addressing  you.  Grood  Gbd  I  at  such  a  moment  as  this 
can  I  pay  attention  to  what  I  utter  from  my  heart  1" 

It  required  all  my  prejudice  against,  and  jealousy  o^  Madame  de 
Bicheville,  to  prevent  my  being  disarmed  by  the  enchanting  and 
graoeful  manner  in  which  the  Duchess  uttered  these  last  worda 
As  invariably  happens,  in  the  disposition  of  mind  in  v/hich  I  then 
was,  certain  words  are  sure  to  move  one  deeply,  or  to  disgust  one 
still  more,  from  their  appearance  of  hypocrisy.  I  replied  then  to 
Madame  de  Bicheville — 
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^  I  ftm  desdrousy  madame^  to  know  the  purpose  of  this  interview  ; 
if  its  only  end  be,  to  awaken  mj  former  subjects  of  complaint 
against  Mademoiselle  de  Maran,  though  thanking  jou  for  the 
interest  jou  express  towards  me  in  the  name  of  M.  de  Mortagne, 
I  can  but  assure  you,  once  more,  madame,  that  now  I  have  every 
reason  to  be  pleased  with  Mademoiselle  de  Maran's  conduct 
towards  me.** 

"  You  must  have  suffered  much  already  ;  your  yotmg  feelings 
must  have  been  sadly  bruised,  to  enable  you  to  maintain  such 
self-posaession  at  seventeen,"  said  Madame  de  Richeville,  looking  at 
me  with  an  expression  of  melancholy  compassion,  ^  or  your  preju- 
dices against  me  must  be,  indeed,  invincible." 

She  then  added,  speaking  to  herself — ^'  What  is  the  use  of  at- 
tempting ? — ^what  matters  it  1 — ^it  is  a  duty" — and  addressing 
herself  to  me,  she  said  easerly — 

^  Yes,  it  is  a  duty,  and  I  will  perform  it.  They  are  desirous 
of  marrying  you  to  M.  de  Lancry  r 

"  Mademoiselle  de  Maran  and  M.  de  Versac  have  merely  approved 
a  resolution  whieh  I  and  M.  de  Lancry  had  taken  beforehand, 
madame  ;  and  this  marriage  is  a  settled  aflair,"  I  replied,  quite 
proud  and  triumphant  at  my  ability  to  crush  my  rival  by  these 
wordSy  which  were,  perhaps^  but  unbecoming  ones,  to  M  fi*om  the 
lips  of  a  young  girL 

Do  you  know  what  M.  de  Lancry  is  V 

«  Madame"— 

^  Well,  I  will  tell  you,  then.  M.  de  Lancry  is  a  delightful  man, 
remarkable  for  gracefulness,  wit,  and  courage — a  man  of  perfect 
maimers  and  finished  elegance--all  this  you  know— do  you  not 
unhappy  girl  1  This  brimant  exterior  has  seduced  you,  nor  do  I 
reproach  you  for  this  ;  but  beneath  that  brilliant  exterior  are 
concealed  a  seared  heart,  an  unconquerable  selfishness,  and  an  insa- 
tiable thirst  &r  money,  that  endeavours  to  satisfy  itself  by  the 
maddest  orgies  of  the  gambling-house.  His  fortune  has  been  long 
completely  squandered  away,  and  his  debts  are  considerable.  Be- 
lieve me,  Matilda,  Mademoiselle  de  Maran  has  given  every  facility 
and  encouragement  to  this  marriage,  because  such  a  union  will 
throw  you  headlong  down  an  abyss  of  incalculable  misery.  I  im- 
plore you,  then,  in  the  name  of  your  friend,  M.  de  Mortagne, 
wait  till  he  returns,  which  will  be  ere  long,  before  you  marry  this 
man  ;  you  do  not  know  whom  you  have  chosen  !  Once  more,  I 
enti«at  yon,  wait  for  M.  de  Mortagne,  oh  1  wait  for  him,  in  the 
name  of  your  sainted  mother  !" 

"  Enough,  madame  t**  I  indignantly  e±claimed  ;  *'  I  will  not 
suffer  my  mother's  name  to  be  invoked  to  protect  the  calumny 
whieh  you — ^you,  the  Duehess  de  Richeville — ^have  condescended 
to  utter.  Ah  !  madame,  how  have  I  ever  iigured  you,  that  you 
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should  attempt  to  envenom  that  which  I  looked  upon,  and  look 
upon  still — God  is  my  witness — sis  the  only  happiness — ^the  only 
hope  of  my  existence  ?  Ah  I  I  shudder  with  fear  when  I  think 
that  these  odious  words,  had  they  been  uttered  Sy  any  other  but 
yourself,  madame,  might,  perhaps,  have  impaired  the  confidence, 
the  admiration,  and  the  loye  with  which  M.  de  Lancry  has  in- 
spired me." 

"  You  would,  perhaps,  have  believed  these  words,  if  any  other 
had  uttered  them,*'  rei)eated  Madame  de  Richcville,  looking  at  me 
attentively,  and  seeminfrly  endeavouring  to  discover  the  meaning 
with  which  I  had  spoken,  "  and  why  do  you  place  leas  confidence 
in  me  than  in  any  one  el*e  C 

"  Do  you  Bsk  me  why,  madame  ?  Have  you  not  been  speaking 
of  M.  de  Lancry  ?  And,  solitary  as  my  life  has  been,  yet,  certain 
roi>orts'' — 

"  Ah  !  unhappy  child  !  she  thinks  me  jealous  of  M.  de  Lancry  !" 
exclaimed  Madame  de  Richcville,  in  tones  of  surprise,  almost  of 
terror.  "  Then,  indeed,  is  all  lost,  Matilda,  if  you  believe  that. 
Oh,  God  !  oh,  God  !  you  must  have  heard  me  most  foully  slan- 
dered, to  believe  me  worthy  of  so  infamous  an  accusation.  Paa- 
sionately  in  love  with  M.  de  Lancry  myself,  I  have  come  here  to 
calumniate  him  in  your  ears,  in  order  to  put  beyond  the  pale  of 
po  ssibility,  a  marriage  which  would  be  my  despair.  Speak — speak — 
do  you  not  believe  this  1" 

"  Excuse  my  replying,  madame.** 

"  Wcfll,  then,  I  will  make  a  confession  to  you — a  painful — oh  ! 
a  most  cruel  one  ;  but  what  matters  it  ?  It  may,  perhaps, 
save  you." 

After  a  long  hesitation,  Madame  de  Richcville  continued  at  last, 
with  a  trembling  voice,  blushing  deeply,  and  exhibiting  every  mark 
of  confusion — 

"  Know,  then,  that  I,  like  yourself,  have  loved  M.  de  Lancry  ; 
yes,  his  brilliant  exterior  seduced  me,  as  it  has  you.  But  I  soon 
discovered  all  his  egotism,  indifference,  harshness,  nay,  even  cruelty, 
when  once  his  vanity  was  satisfied  ;  so  that  now  I  know  not 
whether  I  hate  or  despise  him  most." 

These  last  words  of  Madame  de  Richeville  appeared  to  me  so 
odious,  that,  losing  all  self  controul,  I  exclaimed — 

"  And  yet,  madame,  at  the  ball  at  the  Austrian  Embassy,  you 
did  not  think  thus." 

Madams  de  Richeville  made  a  slight  movement  with  her  shoul- 
ders, a  movement  expressive  of  impatience  and  pain. 

"  If  you  will  but  listen  to  me,  you  will  know  why  I  acted  as  I 
did  at  that  ball,  and  you  will  acquire  a  knowledge  of  what  M.  de 
Lancry  really  is.  Nearly  a  year  ago  I  had  just  met  with  a  severe 
misfortune  ;  I  was  the  most  wretched  of  women.    May  you  never 
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feel,  Matilda,  how  suffering  enfeebles  us,  may  you  never  be  un- 
happy, so  that  you  may  not  discover  the  dangerous  fascinations  of 
a  friendly  voice  when  it  consoles  and  pities  us.  I  believed  M.  de 
Lancry's  protestations  ;  I  became  sincerely  and  devotedly  attached 
to  him  ;  I  was  the  best  and  tenderest  of  friends  towarcb  him,  and 
I  lived  then  almost  in  privacy,  endeavouring,  as  my  only  occupation, 
to  anticipate  every  thought,  every  desire  of  his.  One  day,  I  missed 
his  accustomed  visit  ;  I  grew  imeasy,  and  sent  to  his  residence. 
He  had  set  off  for  London  that  morning,  without  writing  me  a  line, 
and  leaving  me  to  learn  from  the  world's  mouth,  that  he  had  gone 
to  England  to  join  some  actress  who,  for  some  few  da3rs  previous, 
had  shared  his  attentions  with  me.  This  conduct  was  so  brutal,  so 
cowardly,  that  my  anger  turned  against  myself,  and  I  was  indignant 
at  having  been  the  dupe  of  such  a  man.  To  my  great  surprise, 
a  most  complete  and  contemptuous  indifference  succeeded  those 
tender  feelings,  which  the  day  before  I  had  fancied  indestructible. 
There  are  some  insults  so  miserable  in  their  baseness,  that  they 
excite  pity  instead  of  anger.  When  I  met  M.  de  Lancry  at  the 
embassy,  it  was  the  first  time  I  had  seen  him  since  he  had  so 
vilely  sacrificed  me.  In  spite  of  his  assurance,  he  was  embarrassed. 
I  felt  nothing — ^nothing  but  a  wish  to  prove  to  him  my  contempt, 
by  a  kind  of  careless  affability  of  manner — I  wished  for  no  further 
revenge.  But  to  men  in  general,  and  especially  to  men  of  M.  de 
Lancry's  disposition,  nothing  is  more  wounding,  nothing  more  cruel, 
than  to  see  a  smile  of  indifference  on  the  lips  of  the  victim  at 
whom  they  have  aimed  a  death  blow.  I  have  told  you  with  what 
interest  M.  de  Mortagne  had  spoken  to  me  about  you,  and  I  was 
looking  at  you  with  an  affectionate  curiosity,  when  Mademoiselle 
de  Maran  addressed  me,  with  some  of  those  bitter  words,  of  which 
you  were  imable  to  understand  the  hidden  meaning.  I  had  suf- 
ficient command  over  myself  to  answer  her  by  a  simple  fact,  which 
was  sure  to  strike  her  almost  with  terror — ^the  approaching  arrival 
of  M.  de  Mortagne,  which  I  knew  would  soon  take  place.  He  has 
been  the  victim  of  an  abominable  plot  ;  but  you  will  see  him 
before  long. 

Good  Grod,  madame  T  I  exclaimed,  "  what  do  you  mean  ?  M. 
de  Mortagne 

"  I  cannot  tell  you  all  yet,"  replied  Madame  de  Richeville,  "  but 
he  will  soon  be  here.  It  is  for  this  reason  that  I  implore  you  to 
wait  before  you  contract  this  fatal  marriage.  A  few  more  words," 
added  the  Duchess,  perceiving  my  impatience,  "  and  then  I  will 
leave  you.  That  very  evening,  at  the  embassy,  the  projects  of 
your  aunt  and  M.  de  Versac  were  no  longer  a  secret.  Every  body 
was  saying  that  the  Duke  had  only  recalled  his  nephew  from  England, 
that  he  might  not  lose  the  chance  of  such  a  wealthy  match. 
When,  on  the  next  evening  but  one,  I  saw  you  at  the  Opera,  in  the 
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box  belonging  to  the  Gentlemen  of  the  Chamber,  I  no  longer 
doubted  the  reality  of  these  reports.  Your  aunt  and  M.  de  Vensae 
had  designedly  confirmed  them,  by  suffering  you  to  appear  openly 
in  the  Opera  box  with  M.  de  Lanciy,  in  order  to  prevent  the  pro- 
posals of  any  other  suitor.  Mademoiselle  de  Maran  knew  that  a 
young  man,  whom  I  shall  mention  to  you  presently,  in  whom  M.  de 
Mortagne  takes  a  most  lively  interest  and  who  had  seen  you  at  the 
embas^,  was  about  to  ask  for  your  hand  in  marriage,  so  deep  an 
impression  had  you  made  upon  his  heart  I  perceived  your  dan- 
gerous position,  and  as  we  came  out  of  the  opersrhouse,  I  said  to 
you, '  Poor  child,  beware  i'  I  resolved  not  to  confine  myself  to 
that  fruitless  warning  ;  I  wished  to  have  told  you  what  I  have 
said  to-day,  before  M.  de  Lancxy  had  made  any  impression  on  your 
heart ;  favoured  as  he  is,  by  the  natural  advantages  which  he 
possesses,  and  by  the  protection  of  your  aunt,  he  was  sure  to  please 
you.  Unfortunately,  I  was  indisposed  the  morning  after  the  Opera, 
and  I  subsequently  became  so  seriously  xmweli,  that  I  could  not  put 
my  project  into  execution.  In  this  difficulty  I  confided  the  whole 
matter  to  one  of  my  female  friends,  Madame  de  Mirecourt^  who  is 
in  ike  constant  habit  of  seeing  your  aunt ;  I  charged  her  to 
endeavour  to  see  you  in  private,  so  that  she  mi^t  enlighten  you 
as  to  the  marriage  which  ihej  wish  you  to  contract^  and  mighty  at 
the  same  time,  entreat  you  to  await  the  return  of  M.  de  Mortagne. 
Your  aunty  however,  distrusted  Madame  de  Mirecourt,  knowing  her 
intimacy  with  me,  and  prev^ted  her  from  seeing  you  alone.  Then 
I  deplored,  still  more  bitterly,  the  illness  which  kept  me  a  priaontf 
at  home.  Every  day  would,  doubtless^  increase  your  love  for  M.  de 
Lanciy  ;  I  longed  to  write  to  you,  but  I  feared  your  aunt  would 
intercept  the  letter,  and  I  was  in  despair,  so  deep  an  interest 
do  I  fedi  in  you,  when  I  reflected  that^  periiaps^  if  warned  in 
time,  you  would  not  have  pledged  your  aflbctiona ;  I  auAred 
cruelly  from  this  thought.  But^  alas  I  Matilda^  I  see  by  your 
coldness,  that  I  cannot  convince  you,  and  influenced  as  you  arey 
by  distrust^  you  persist  in  asking  yourself  what  can  be  the  motive 
of  the  extreme  interest  which  I  profess  to  feel  in  your  &te. 
Good  Grod  !  must  I  repeat  once  more  that  in  attempting  to  save 
you,  I  am  paying  the  debt  of  gratitude  which  I  owe  to  M.  de 
Mortagne  V 

"  And  you  avenge  yourself,  at  the  same  time  upon  M.  de  Lanoxy, 
madame,**  I  replied  with  bittemeas. 

"  Avenge  myself  Matilda  !"  the  Dudiess  gently  answered.  ^  Is 
it  absolutely  necessary,  then,  that  such  should  be  the  motive  for 
a  feeling  of  affectionate  compassion  towards  yourself  1  Is  it  not 
sufficient  to  break  my  heart,  when  I  see  you,  poor  girl,  young  and 
interesting  as  you  are,  abandoned  and  lost  among  Hi  these  wicked 
egotists,  to  become  at  hMit  a  victim  to  your  aunt's  hatred,  and  to 
M.  de  Lancry's  love  of  money  T 
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"  Thifl  Sa  too  much,  nuukme  !"  I  exekimed  with  all  the  liolaiioe 
of  insulted  pride.  Am  I,  then,  after  all,  so  dettitate  of  beautj 
and  mental  qualitiefl^  that  M.  de  Lanciy  ahould  only  seek  mj 
hand  with  a  Tiew  to  my  fortmie  9  Because  he  has  deoeived  jon — 
odionslj  deceived  joo,  I  will  allow — ^is  it  any  reason  that  he  diould 
not  appreciate  a  heart  which  yields  itself  up  to  him  with  rapture  ? 
And  who  can  say,  madame,  that  you  loved  him,  as  he  deserves  to 
be  loved  )  And  who  can  say  that  any  one  of  the  women  whom  he 
has  so  in&mously  deceived,  has  loved  as  I  love  him  9  And  who 
can  say,  madame,  that  it  is  not  because  his  soul  is  noble  and  great 
in  its  feelings,  that  he  knows  how  to  measure  all  the  vast  interval 
whi«^  separates  a  guilty  connection  from  a  love  which  is  holy  in 
the  eyes  of  God  and  man  ?  By  what  right  do  you  reproach  him 
with  cowardice — you,  who  have  erred  so  deeply  9  By  what 
ri^t — in  a  word,  do  you  dare  to  compare  a  love  like  yours 
to  mine  T 

Oh  !  my  Gk)d— my  God  !  that  I  should  be  foreed  to  hear 
this,"  said  Madame  de  Richeville,  buxying  her  face  in  her  handa 
with  an  expression  of  pain  and  humility,  which  would  have  stmd^ 
me,  had  I  been  less  indignant ;  but^  aliUB  !  I  could  not  restrain  my 
language  ;  and,  oh  1  how  deeply  do  I  now  r^ret  its  injustice  and 
its  cruelty  1  Carried  away  by  my  desire  to  avenge  Gontran,  for 
the  calumnies  of  which  I  believed  him  to  be  the  object^  I  con- 
tinued— 

^  You  asKrt  that  M.  de  Laaczy  has  squandered  his  fortune — 
that  he  is  a  mined  man — so  much  the  better,  madame,  and  I  am 
doubly  bleased  in  being  able  to  offer  him  my  own.  You  aay  he 
has  had  xecoum  to  the  gamingtable — henceforth,  being  a  wealthy 
man,  he  need  not  recur  to  that  &tal  expedient  You  think  that 
be  is  deceiving  me,  madame  ;  do  not  let  this^  I  entreat  you, 
came  joa  any  uneaaineaB  ;  envy  and  jealousy  are  often  i^t  to 
mistake  their  own  wicked  hopei^  for  a  prophecy  of  the  future. 
True  love  is  happier  ;  for,  strong  in  its  own  devotion,  and  in  its 
own  generosity  it  foresees  with  certainty  the  recompense  which  it 
merits  and  obtainsL" 

Madame  de  Bicheville  raised  her  beautiful  hce,  which,  to  my 
great  surprise,  was  bathed  in  tears,  and  bore  evident  marks  of 
extreme  emotion.  In  ^ite  of  my  indignation,  I  could  not  help 
being  touched  at  seeing  a  woman  generally  so  proud  and  haughty, 
listen  with  so  much  resignation  to  my  reproaches.  She  took  my 
hand,  which  I  had  not  the  oourage  to  withdraw,  and  said  to  me  in 
a  tone  of  profound  melancholy— 

^An  is  over,  Matilda — ^there  is  no  hope  left — you  are  the 
victim  of  that  sophistry,  which  has  ruined  me — ^which  has  ruined 
many  women,  l,  too,  when  I  loved  M.  de  Lanciy,  said  to  myself, 
'  Am  I  not  more  beautiful — more  fiiednating  than  my  rivals  t 
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They  haye  been  unable  to  fix  or  subdue  that  inconstant,  haughtj, 
and  contemptuous  heart — that  heart  which  makes  a  sport  of  the 
most  devoted  feelings  ;  but  I  will  succeed.'  Alas  i  Matilda,  I  have 
told  jou  my  disgrace,  and  how  deeply  I  was  outraged.  And  now, 
believe  not  that  I  wish,  for  one  moment,  to  compare  myself  to 
you,  or  that  I  dream  of  possessing  any  superiority  over  the  beauty 
of  your  person,  or  the  rare  assemblage  of  qualities  which  distin- 
guish your  mind  ;  it  is  of  that  beauty,  and  of  those  qualities, 
that  I  had  formed  a  nearly  accurate  idea,  and  they  it  is,  which 
have  rendered  me  still  more  intensely  anxious  to  be  of  service  to 
the  protegee  of  M.  de  Mortagne.  Poor  child,  without  measuring 
the  force  of  your  words,  you  made  me  just  now  cruelly  sensible 
of  the  diiference  between  such  a  love  as  I  could  offer  to  M.  de 
Lancry,  and  that  which  you  have  bestowed  upon  him.  You  are 
right,  ^latilda.  If  M.  de  Lancry  were  capable  of  being  touched 
by  all  the  adorable  goodness  and  devotion  of  your  love  for  him, 
you  might  hope  to  realize  your  dreams  of  happiness.  But  believe 
me,'*  added  the  Duchess,  lowering  her  voice,  and  fixing  her  eyea^ 
bathed  in  tears,  upon  my  face,  with  a  look  which  went  to  my  very 
heart — "  believe  me,  however  guilty  the  passion,  whoever  the 
woman  that  loves,  and  devotes  herself  with  sincerity  to  him,  no 
man  with  a  noble  heart,  and  a  generous  disposition,  will  ever  repay 
her  proo&  of  deep  attachment  by  insidts  and  cruelty.  Sudb 
conduct  infallibly  betrays  a  natural  depravity.  And  yet,  Matilda^ 
perhaps  you  are  right,  though  you  or  I  may  not  know  it.  Perhaps 
you  are  destined  to  effect  a  complete  change  in  M.  de  Lancry's 
disposition,  and  certainly  if  beauty,  gracefulness,  and  the  most 
amiable — the  most  perfect  qualities  can  perform  such  a  miracle, 
you  will  succeed.  But,  alas  !  believe  me,  had  I  entertained  the 
slightest  ho]>e  of  such  a  conversion,  I  should  have  recoiled  from  this 
attempt  to  shake  the  faith  and  trust  you  feel  in  his  love,  aa  from 
a  deadly  crime.  However,  the  future  will  decide  ;  farewell,  Ma- 
tilda, farewell ;  some  day,  perhaps,  you  will  know  me  better — some 
day,  perhaps,  poor  girl,  you  will  say  to  me,  in  bitterness  of  spirit, 
'  \Vhy  did  I  not  listen  to  you  V  But,  God  knows  I  would  rather 
continue  to  be  looked  upon  by  your  eyes  as — ^what  you,  doubtless, 
think  I  am — a  wicked  and  perfidious  woman,  than  behold  my 
presentiments  verified  by  your  misery.  Farewell,  once  more,  and 
for  the  last  time,  farewell — ^you  will  not  wait  till  the  arrival  of  M. 
de  Mortiigne." 

"  Madame,"  I  replied,  touched  by  Madame  de  Richeville  s  tears, 
"  I  implore  you,  let  us  put  an  end  to  this  conversation.  Some 
word:*  have  escaped  me,  which  I  regret — deeply  regret — ^bnt,  at 
least,  let  those  words  prove  to  you  that  the  warmth  with  which 
I  have  defended  M.  de  Lancry,  emanated  from  a  heart  which  is  his 
for  ever. ' 
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One  word  more,  and  I  leave  you/*  said  Madame  de  Richerille, 
what  I  am  going  to  say,  will  not  aJter  your  determination  in  the 
least  degree  ;  but  it  is  my  duty  not  to  conceal  the  projects  which 
M.  de  Mortice  had  formed  concerning  you.  Before  his  departure 
for  Italy,  reflecting  upon  your  future  &te,  he  had,  as  I  have  told 
you,  hinted  at  a  marriage  between  yourself  and  the  son  of  one  of 
his  befit  friends,  M.  Abel  de  Rochegune,  who  was  then  about  twenty 
years  of  age,  and  whose  fortune  was  considerable.  This  young 
man  appeared  in  M.  Mortagne*s  eyes,  a  suitable  match  for  you. 
At  this  present  time,  M.  de  Rochegune,  by  his  father's  death,  who 
was  one  of  the  most  noble  characters  of  the  day,  is  the  possessor 
of  immense  wealth.  He  has  just  returned  from  his  travels,  all  are 
unanimous  in  extolling  his  talents  and  good  qualities,  and  his 
countemmce,  though  not  handsome,  is  exceedingly  pleasing.  He 
saw  you  at  the  embassy,  and  was  struck  with  your  beauty,  and 
had  it  not  been  for  the  affectation  with  which  Mademoiselle  de 
Manin  proclaimed,  beforehand,  your  approaching  marriage  with 
M.  de  Lancry,  M.  de  Rochegune  would  have  requested  the  honour 
of  being  presented  to  yoiL  Had  M.  de  Mortagne  been  here,  he 
would  have  introduced  his  protSgS  to  you.  Once  more,  Matilda, 
I  tell  you  this,  to  prove  to  you  that  your  determination  not  to 
postpone  your  marriage  till  the  arrival  of  your  only  friend,  will, 
perhaps^  be  the  more  painful  to  him,  from  the  views  he  entertains 
of  what  he  considers  requisite  for  your  future  happiness." 

"  Were  M.  de  Mortagne,  madame — and  I  shall  never  forget  his 
kindness — ^here,  in  person,  I  should  give  him  the  same  answer,  that 
I  have  made  an  honourable  choice,  and  that  no  consideration 
whatever,  shall  prevent  my  imion  with  M.  de  Lancry,"  I  replied 
with  that  inflexible  obstinacy  which  is  a  characteristic  of  deep 
and  blind  love,  when  that  love  is  still  more  exalted  by  op- 
position. 

Farewell,  then,  Matilda  !"  said  Madame  de  Richeville  in  a  tone 
of  voice,  which  proved  her  to  be  deeply  moved.  "  Assure  me  that 
you  believe,  at  least,  in  the  disinterestedness  of  the  step  I  have 
taken,  and  that  will  console  me  for  having  been  unable  to  obtain 
your  confidence.  Tell  me— oh  !  tell  me  that  you  will  remember 
me  with  kindness." 

I  was  about  to  reply,  when  Blondeau  hastily  entered  the  room, 
and  Madame  de  Richeville  let  her  veil  down. 

^'  Mademoiselle,"  said  Blondeau  to  me,  "  Mademoiselle  de  Maran 
wishes  to  see  you  down  stairs." 

Madame  de  Richeville  made  me  a  modest  curtsey,  and  left 
the  room. 

I  have  now,  my  friend,  acquired  the  certainty  that  Madame  de 
Richeville  was  not  actuated  by  any  odious  motive  in  this  conver- 
sation.   She  really  felt  an  aiiectionate  compassion  for  me.  Her 
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ipntitiide  towards  M.  de  Mortagne,  and  the  interest  which  1117 
situation  inspired  were  the  onlj  motives  of  the  step  she  had 
taken. 

You  know,  my  friend,  that  the  Duchess  de  Bichenlle  nnites,  in 
herself,  the  strongest  contrasts.  Half  her  life  is  spent  in  weeping 
over  the  faults  she  has  committed,  and  those  tears  are  from  the 
bottom  of  her  heart,  and  untinged  by  hypocrisy.  Her  exalted 
station,  and  her  haughty  disposition,  would  render  all  dissimulation, 
on  her  part^  as  useless,  as,  indeed,  it  is  impossible.  No,  she  is  a 
creature  apart,  powerful  for  evil  as  for  good  ;  the  hands  of  the 
Almighty  sent  her  forth  pure,  noble,  and  great ;  but  education,  the 
worl<^  and  the  life  which  that  world  has  imposed  upon  her,  have 
been  much  more  active  agents  in  inducing  her  to  err,  than  any 
evil  disposition  of  her  own.  Bat  she  possesses  such  vigorous  quali- 
ties, her  mind  is  so  disoeniing,  her  judgment  so  superior,  her 
heart  still  so  good,  and  her  soul  so  noble,  Ihkt  lifting  up  herself  at 
times  from  the  midst  of  her  nuserable  recoUeetions  and  her  fervent 
repentance,  she  casts  a  supi^iant  and  despairing  glance  towards 
heaven  :  a  smile  of  bitterness  and  disdain  upon  eartib. 

Hereafter,  my  friend,  I  will  tell  you  some  admirable  traits  of 
this  woman,  who  had,  doubUess,  erred  ;  but  who  was  always  so 
shamefully  calumniated.  I  will  tell  you  of  her  fearful  marriage, 
which  alone,  perhaps,  predpitated  her  into  that  abyss  whence  die 
at  times  emerges,  purified  by  a  painful  expiation. 

You  may  now  conceive  the  bitter  remorse  which  overwhelms 
me  when  I  remember  the  contemptuous  harshness  with  which  I 
received  her  visit — a  visit,  dictated  by  a  feeling  of  most  touching 
interest  in  my  ihte— dictated — I  dare  not  yet  say  by  a  most 
mournful  prescience. 

Scarcely  had  Madame  de  Bieheville  departed,  when  I  obeyed 
my  aunt's  summons. 

The  first  person  I  saw  sitting  dose  to  her  was  Oontran. 

0 

CHAPTER  XIX. 


BxoniiPAnoMs. 

I  COULD  scarcely  refrain  from  blushing  with  indignati<m  when  I 
beheld  M.  de  Lancry,  and  recalled  the  calumnies  of  which  I  believed 
him  to  be  the  victim. 

"  I  have  sent  for  you,  Matilda^**  said  my  aunt  to  me,  because 
Gontran  here  is  wonying  me  out  of  my  life  with  questions  about 
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the  eorbeille.  He  wants  to  know  what  is  most  to  yonr  taste,  and 
what  dresses  you  wish  for  ;  you  can  tell  him  all  this  much  better 
than  I  can  ;  pray  settle  about  all  these  fine  things  yourselves. 
Yonder  are  materials  for  writing." 

And  she  pointed  to  her  dedc  ;  for  we  happened  to  be  in  her 
library. 

Servien  came  in  just  at  this  nunute,  and  said  to  his  mis- 
tress— 

M.  Biason  is  in  the  drawing-room,  mademoiselle." 
"  And  you  have  left  him  there  by  himself ;  he'll  break  everything 
to  pieces  !"  exclaimed  MademoiseUe  de  Maran  ;  and  she  made  a 
precipitate  retreal^  in  order  to  prevent  any  fresh  misdeeds  on  the 
of  this  scientific  gentleman^  who,  after  a  period  of  banishment^ 
been  restored  again  to  her  good  graces. 
I  was  left  alone  with  Gontran,  and  remained  silent ;  as  I  hesi- 
tated whether  to  inform  him  of  Madame  de  Richeville's  visit, 
Gontran  said  to  me — 

"  I  am  delighted  at  Mademoiselle  de  Maran's  departure^  for  I 
wish  to  speak  to  you  very  seriously." 

"  About  the  eorbeille  /"  I  asked  with  a  smile. 
No/  he  replied  with  a  mve,  almost  a  melancholy  look,  which 
went  to  my  very  heart.  Yesterday  I  talked  to  you  of  the  future^ 
of  my  prospects,  and  my  feelings — you  believed  me  ;  you  deigned 
to  entrust  your  happiness  to  my  care^  and  you  generou^y  promised 
to  be  Biine.  Yesterday  I  was  so  absorbed  in  rapture  at  my  w- 
hoped  for  good  fortune,  that  I  did  not  think  of  relating  tiie  past  to 
you  ;  and  yei^  the  past  is  ever  a  security  for  the  good  or  the  evil 
of  the  future.  A  scruple  has  just  seized  me.  You  are  an  orphan  ; 
your  aaini  is  aa  intimate  friend  of  my  uncle,  M.  de  Venae,  and  she 
is  greatly  pr^udiced  in  my  favour.  Whatever  faulty  or  even  vioe^ 
might  exist  in  me,  neither  she  nor  M.  de  Versac  would  warn  you 
of  them — ^would  they  i  You  have  shewn  yourself  so  true  hearted — 
so  confiding  to  me,  that  your  noble  conduct  imposes  certain  duties 
npon  myseUl  You  are  isolated,  or  surrounded  by  persons  who  are 
attached  to  me,  and  who  have,  doubtless,  represented  me  in  the 
most  advantageous  light  possible  to  your  eyes.  It  is  my  duty, 
tiierefore^  to  enlighten  you  frankly  as  to  my  faults,  and  as  to  what 
may  have  been  blameable,  or  perhaps^  even  culpable  in  my  past  life. 
This  I  will  do,  without  exaggerating  the  evil ;  but  with  a  sincere 
severity.  Afterwards  you  must  pronounce  if  I  am  still  worthy  of 
yoQ.  At  least  if  my  evil  fate  should  cause  these  revelations  to 
produce  a  decision  un&vourable  to  me,  if  I  thus  lose  the  dearest 
hope  of  my  existence,  I  shall  still  have  the  consolation  of  having 
acted  as  a  man  of  honour." 

While  M.  de  Laneiy  was  thus  addressing  me,  I  felt  touched  with 
surprise  and  emotion.   Gontran,  by  a  hazard  that  was  almost 
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miraculous,  had,  as  it  were,  come  half  way  to  meet  the  reflections 
which  mj  interview  with  Madame  de  RicheviUe  had  aroused  in  my 
mind. 

The  instinct  of  his  heart  had  urged  him  to  justify  himself,  as 
if  he  could  have  foreseen  that  he  might  be  attacked.  I  was  de- 
lighted with  his  frankness,  and  I  waited  for  his  confession  with 
more  curiosity  than  uneasiness.  I  felt,  indeed,  so  con^pletely  re- 
assured, that  I  said  to  him  with  a  smile — 

I  am  all  attention  ;  but  if  it  is  a  confession  which  I  am  to 
hear,  be  careful — ^these  are  things  to  which  I  must  not  listen." 

"  I  swear  to  you  that  nothing  can  be  more  serious,"  replied 
Gh)ntran.  "  When  I  now  look  back  upon  the  past,  and  especially 
when  I  am  now  able  to  compare  the  impressions  of  to-day  with 
those  of  bygone  times,  my  life  appears  to  me  in  a  wholly  different 
light  ;  yes,  certain  thoughts  which  have  existed  but  confusedly 
hitherto,  are  now  susceptible  of  a  most  clear  explanation.  I  can 
understand  the  kind  of  uneasiness,  of  painful  impatience,  which 
invariably  was  at  hand  to  tarnish  or  to  break  asunder  those  tran- 
sitory connections,  which  I  thought  at  first  so  fascinating.  The 
more  I  advanced  in  life,  the  more  I  discovered  the  hoUowness  and 
bitter  deception  of  those  passions.  I  was  seeking  for  happiness, 
for  tranquillity  and  rest  of  heart,  and  all  I  found  was  a  painful 
agitation.  The  women  who  had  sacrificed  their  duties  to  me,  after 
a  protracted  struggle  became  a  prey  to  remorse,  which,  often  forced 
me  to  curse  my  own  guilty  happiness,  while  I  was  speedily  disgusted 
by  the  assurance  of  those  who  had  ceased  to  blush.  And  yet,  I 
would  say  to  myself, '  there  must  be  other  happiness  than  this.* 
Hopeless  of  attaining  the  end  to  which  every  faculty  of  my  soul 
so  imperiously  aspired,  I  soon  broke  the  idol  which  I  had  adored  ; 
I  experienced  a  kind  of  unhallowed  joy,  in  causing  her  to  share 
the  bitterness  in  which  my  own  soul  was  steeped,  and  I  carried 
this  feeling,  perhaps,  even  to  cruelty.  Must  I  accuse  myself  for 
this  f  I  scarcely  know.  I  ought  rather,  perhaps,  to  accuse  that 
ideal  image  which  haunted  my  dreams.  Yes  ;  for  it  was  that 
image  which  rendered  me  so  unjust,  so  severe,  for  everything 
which  did  not  resemble  it.  Were  you  to  ask  the  world  about  me, 
Matilda,  you  would  be  told  that  in  breaking  off  some  connections, 
I  have  shown  myself  to  be  selfish,  contemptuous,  and  cruel  This 
is  true,  also.  I  was  dissatisfied  with  mjself ;  I  was  impatient  to 
escape  from  the  fetters  of  a  fictitious  happiness,  and  I  was  eter- 
nally seeking  to  grasp  a  felicity  which  eternally  eluded  me.  The 
simplest  ideas  are  those  which  never  occur  to  us,  and  I  was  far 
from  thinking  that  the  unknown  object,  which  I  so  eagerly  and  so 
uneasily  sought,  was  love  in  marriage.  Nay,  had  any  one  at  that 
time  given  that  interpretation  to  my  desires,  I  should  have  smiled 
and  doubted.    When,  however,  I  saw  you,  Matilda,  the  bandage 
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fell  from  my  eyes  ;  yes,  when  I  saw  you,  the  past  rerealed  the 
future  to  me,  and,  in  a  word,  the  hitherto  intangible  object  of  my 
vague  desires  put  on  an  appearance  of  distinct  reality  in  my  sight ; 
in  despising  those  guilty  attachments  I  rendered,  if  I  may  be  al- 
lowed the  expression,homage  to  that  pure  and  holy  sentiment  which 
my  heart  inyoked  with  all  its  instincts,  and  which  you  alone  were 
destined  to  make  known  to  me.*' 

I  was  thunder-struck  with  admiration  at  hearing  Gontran  thus 
explain  his  past  life.  By  a  singular  coincidence,  he  called  to  his 
defence  those  same  sophistries  which  I  had  opposed  to  the  denun- 
ciations of  Madame  de  Richeville. 

Gontran's  arguments  could  not  fail  to  make  a  deep  impression 
upon  me.  What  woman,  already  passionately  in  love,  would  not 
blindly  believe  the  man  who  says  to  her,  I  love  you,  and  I  will 
lore  you  the  more  fervently  for  the  contempt  and  outrages  I  have 
heaped  upon  ever3rthing  which  was  not  you,'' 

Can  there  be  a  more  dangerous  paradox  than  this  7  Is  it  not  to 
turn,  with  fatal  adroitness,  or  rather  with  a  profound  knowledge  of 
the  human  heart — is  it  not  to  turn,  all  the  perfidious  treacheries 
of  which  one  has  been  guilty,  into  a  kind  of  pedestal  on  which  to 
erect  the  fresh  idol  of  one's  adoration  ?  Is  not,  lastly,  that  paradox 
the  more  dangerous,  when  the  woman  who  is  thus  deified,  is  con- 
scious within  herself  of  bearing  not  the  least  resemblance  to  the 
women  who  are  immolated  at  her  shrine  1  Was  not  this  my 
position  with  regard  to  Gontran  ?  And  jet,  alas  !  was  it  such  a 
guilty  pride  in  me  to  believe  that  my  devotion  to,  and  my  love  for 
him,  were  superior  to  every  other  love — ^to  every  other  devotion 
that  he  had  ever  met  with  I 

Gontran  appeared  to  me  to  be  so  entirely  exculpated  from 
Madame  de  Richeville's  accusations,  that  I  did  not  think  it  neces- 
sary to  mention  my  interview  with  the  Duchess.  I  considered^ 
moreover,  that  she  might  have  been  induced  to  visit  me  from  a 
sineere  feeling  of  interest  in  my  fate,  and  besides  she  was  a  friend 
of  M.  de  Mortagne's,  which  last  reason  would,  in  itself,  have  been 
sufficient  to  insure  silence  on  my  part. 

Gontran  gazed  at  me  with  a  look  of  uneasiness,  being  ignorant 
of  the  effect  which  his  words  might  have  had  upon  me.  I  offered 
him  my  hand,  and  said  with  a  smile,  Let  us  talk  now  about  our 
project's  for  the  future." 

He  shook  his  head  in  a  melancholy  manner,  and  said  to  me — 

"  How  good,  how  generous  you  are  !  But  I  must  not  yet  say 
m,  when  I  refer  to  you  and  myself,  for  I  have  more  confessions  to 
make  to  you." 

"  Well,  then — quick — tell  me  everything — come,  what  is  it  ; 
You  have  been  extravagant — ^have  gambled — ^your  fortune  is  in- 
volved ?    Are  these  the  formidable  confessions  which  you  have 
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to  make  to  me  T  And  I  added,  with  a  smile — Now,  do  I  not 
talk  to  jou  like  an  indulgent  old  relation  T 

For  hearen*s  take,  Matikla,**  replied  Oontran,  "  do  not  jest 
Well  then,  yes  ;  I  have  gambled,  and  for  some  time,  gambled 
ii'^^y  9  7^  I  sought  in  that  pursuit  for  emotions  which  I  could 
find  nowhere  else.  Disgusted  at  the  effirontery  of  some  amours — 
terrified  by  the  remorse  which  I  had  caused — ^haying  nothing  to 
attach  me  to  ezistenoe — having  no  future  to  look  to  beyond  the 
morrow — ^feeling  that  my  heart  was  deadened — ^blushing  for  myself 
and  others — Gloving  nothmg,  and  regretting  nothing,  I  threw  myself 
headlong  into  the  abyss  of  a  gambler's  life.  But  I  soon  got  weary 
of  the  profitless  excitements,  the  sordid  hopes  and  fears  of  the 
gaming-table.  Playing,  as  I  did,  not  for  gain,  but  for  self-obliyion, 
I  lost  considerably,  and  my  fortune  suffered,  which,  indeed,  had 
already  been  impaired  by  the  rather  lai^  expenditure  I  had  been 
forced  to  make,  in  order  to  keep  up  my  rank  in  the  Embassy,  to 
which  I  had  been  attached    Nevertheless,  I  still  possess"* — 

Ah  )  not  another  word  T  I  exclaimed  with  a  reproachful  look. 
^  Can  you  speak  thus  1  Do  you  believe  that  the  thought  of  what 
you  might  or  might  not  possess,  has  occupied  my  mind  for  an 
instant  f  Nay,  did  you  admit  for  an  instant^  the  thought  that  the 
gift  which  I  wished  to  bestow  upon  my  cousin,  and  which  now 
beeomep  useless,  since  she  has  been  sacrificed,  would  dimjnish  my 
fortune  by  a  moiety  f 

But  still,  Matilda**— 

Let  us  talk  about  the  earheiUe,^  I  said  with  a  smile, or  rather 
about  subjects  of  greater  importance  ;  let  us  talk  of  our  projects 
for  the  future.  Com3,  sir,  have  you  ever  thought  of  asking  me 
the  part  <^  Paris  which  I  should  like  to  inhabit  or  of  enquiring 
in  what  taste  I  should  prefer  our  habitation  to  be  fiimished  and 
arranged  f 

I  wish  I  could  see  you  more  serious  where  matters  of  interest 
are  at  stake,  Matilda." 

•  "  You  wish  to  see  me  serious  !  Well,  then"— and  the  tones  of 
my  voice  expressed  the  touching  gratitude  which  I  felt — "  well, 
then,  let  me  tell  you  how  seriously  happy  I  was  when  I  found 
yesterday,  in  my  room,  that  basket  of  jessamines  and  heliotropes. 
Oh  !  believe  me,  this  is  more  serious  than  any  aflairs  of  interest. 
This  is  not  a  question  of  figures,  but  a  question  of  feeling— an 
omen— <Mnen,  did  I  say  ?  No,  I  meant  a  certainty — of  happiness 
in  the  future.  Yes^  the  heart  reveals  itself  in  the  veriest  trifles, 
and  the  man  who  has  shewn  so  much  instinctive  tenderness,  so 
much  delicacy,  on  one  occasion,  can  never  hereafter  belie  himself. 
Those  flowers,  which  were  the  first  token  of  your  feelings,  shall 
always  be  regarded  by  me  as  the  symbol  of  my  hapless.  Oh  I 
I  giTB  you  fair  notioe,  you  will  find  me  very  exacting.   I  insist 
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upon  horing  a  baedcet  of  these  flowers  every  mormng  ;  but  I  can 
assure  7011  that  mj  heart  is  no  sluggard  ;  it  awakes  earlj,  and  a 
thought  of  you  will  hare  already  preceded  the  arrival  of  the  lovely 
bouquetJ" 

On  my  knees — on  my  knees  I  must  adore  you,  Matilda.  Who 
would  not  devote  his  whole  existence  to  your  happiness  f  I  must, 
indeed,  be  the  most  base  of  villains  if  I  did  not  take  Grod  to  wit- 
ness that  I  will  make  fovi  the  happiest  of  women/* 

Oh  !  I  believe  you,  GK>ntran.  I  have  too  much  confidence  in 
my  own  love  not  to  put  a  blind  fiuth  in  yours.  Why  should  you 
deceive  me  f  With  all  your  brilliant  endoyrments,  might  you  not 
find  a  thousand  other  young  girls,  who  would  not^  indeed,  love 
you  better  than  I  do — I  defy  them — ^but  who,  at  least,  would 
pooHOBB  more  fascinating  qualities  than  mine  ?  I  believe,  then, 
what  you  tell  me,  Gontran,  because  I  know  you  to  be  true-he^urted 
and  generous.  All  that  you  have  just  told  me  of  your  past  Hfe, 
at  t£&  risk  of  my  displeasure,  at  the  risk,  perhaps,  of  losing  me, 
11^  in  my  eyes,  an  additional  proof  of  your  sincerity." 

The  remainder  of  our  conversation  was  a  series  of  delightful  projects 
for  the  future.  Our  marriage  was  to  take  place  as  soon  as  the  ne- 
ceaaazy  formalities  had  been  completed.  ThQ  King  was  to  sign 
the  eotUraty  and  Gontran  nras  to  take  his  Majesty's  directions  on  the 
mbject  We  conversed  with  extreme  pleasure  about  our  foture 
ammgements,  our  house,  and  the  aeasons  which  we  were  to  pass  at 
Puis,  in  travels,  or  in  our  countiy  residence.  Qontran  mentioned, 
as  suitable  for  our  establishment,  a  delightful  hStd,  situated  in  the 
fimbourg  Saint  Honor&,  and  with  a  way  out  into  the  Champs 
Elys^es,  and  we  agreed  to  go  and  look  at  it  with  Mademoiselle  de 
Mamn.  He  requested  me,  also,  to  take  lessons  in  riding,  that  we 
might  hereafter  make  long  excursions  into  the  country,  and  that  I 
might  be  able  to  be  his  companion  in  the  sports  of  the  field,  to 
which  he  was  passionately  addicted.  We  also  discussed,  as  nearly 
as  we  oouki,  our  probable  expenditure,  and  Oontntn,  who  had 
always  been  extravagant  himself,  spoke  to  me  veiy  seriously  on  the 
neeeedty  of  a  rational  economy.  "  While  a  bachelor,"  he  said, 
these  economical  ideas  had  never  entered  his  mind  ;  but  now  he 
perceived  how  requisite  they  were. 

Nothing  could  be  more  enchanting  than  these  projects,  these 
cheerful,  yet  serious  anticipations  of  the  future.  My  early  youth 
in  Mademoiselle  de  Maran's  house  had  been  so  melancholy  a  one^ 
I  had  hitherto  lived  so  completely  like  a  little  girl,  that  I  could  not 
believe  the  happiness  which  awaited  me. 

Two  or  three  days  after  this  conversation^  Gontran  came  one 
morning  to  fetch  Mademoiselle  de  Maran  and  myself,  that  we 
might  visit  the  Mul  in  the  faubouig  Saint  Honor6,  of  which  he 
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had  previously  gpoken.  After  a  few  minutes*  conversation,  Made- 
moiselle de  Maran  said,  referring  to  the  house  which  M.  de  Lancry 
was  so  desirous  of  obtaining. 

"  By  the  bye,  don't  you  mean  the  hdtel  de  Rochegune  r 
"  Yes,  madame,"  replied  Gontran,  "  it  is  a  most  excellent  oppor- 
tunity. The  old  Marquis  de  Rochegune  died  last  year  ;  his  son, 
Abel  de  Rochegune,  had  made  a  great  many  improvements  in  the 
house,  intending  to  inhabit  it  himself  ;  but  as  he  is  very  whimsical, 
he  suddenly  changed  hb  mind,  and  now  wishes  to  dispose  of  the 
place." 

"  He  is  one  of  the  old  breed,"  said  Mademoiselle  de  Maran, 
"  for  there  never  was  a  greater  original,  nor  a  more  insupportable 
old  fellow  than  his  father. 

"  Yet  every  body  spoke  of  him  almost  with  veneration,  madame," 
said  Gontran,  looking  astonished. 

"  Pooh,  pooh  !"  exclaimed  Mademoiselle  do  Maran  with  an  ironical 
laugh,  "  he  was  a  kind  of  old  idiot,  a  sort  of  philosopher,  a  visionary, 
and  a  raving  philanthropist  into  the  bargain,  always  sticking  his 
nose  into  the  prisons,  and  among  the  galley  slaves  where  he  kindly 
allowed  his  pockets  to  be  picked  by  messieurs  the  thieves,  and 
messieurs  the  cut-tl^roats,  whom  he  used  to  embrace  most  affec- 
tionately, and  call  his  brothers,  God  bless  you  !  a  pleasant  compli- 
ment for  his  family.  And  what  was  still  worse,  the  horrid  man 
would  come  fresh  from  all  these  fine  Judas  kisses,  and  in  pursuance 
of  a  disagreeable  habit  of  his,  woidd  always  be  wanting  to  embrace 
you  under  some  trumpery  pretext  of  Mendship  or  cousinhood 
fifty  times  removed,  just  as  if  you  were  one  of  his  dear  brothers, 
the  galley  slaves."  • 

"  But,  madame,  they  say  he  founded  an  alms-house  for  the  poor, 
on  one  of  his  estates." 

I  know  he  did  ;  that  was  an  additional  abomination  !" 
How  so,  madame  V  said  Grontran. 

Why  he  founded  it  that  he  might  have  the  right  of  tyrannising 
over  a  heap  of  old  vagabonds  who  were  thus  completely  in  his 
subjection.  No  one  can  form  an  idea  what  that  horrid  man  ima- 
gined in  order  to  torture  the  poor  devils.  To  amuse  himself  he 
used  to  make  them  eat  wolves,  rats,  and  bats  ;  he  would  beat  them 
to  a  mummy,  and  forced  them  to  work  at  aU  kinds  of  things, 
eighteen  hours  a-day,  keeping  for  himself,  of  course,  the  profits  of 
their  labour,  so  that  this  so  called  alms-house  was,  in  fact,  a  kind 
of  farm,  which  brought  him  in  a  good  deal  of  money,  not  to  men- 
tion his  reputation  for  charity  which  served  him  for  a  cloak  to 
conceal  all  kinds  of  dirty  actions.^ 

Although  I  had  no  particular  reason  to  interest  myself  about 
M.  de  Rochegune's  memory,  I  felt  indignant  at  my  aunt's  spiteful 
observations  ;  a  look  of  mine  explained  what  1  felt  to  Gontran^ 
who  appeared  to  me  to  be  as  much  disgusted  as  myself. 
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"  I  belieTe,  madame,**  he  said  to  my  airnt,  "  you  have  been  incor- 
rectly informed,  and  that — " 

"  Not  a  bit  of  it ;  I  know  what  I  say.  He  ought  to  have  been 
hanged,  were  one  only  to  judge  from  his  friends  ;  one  of  our  re- 
lations—on my  Bister-in-law*s  side,  thank  God — a  M.  de  Mortagne 
was  a  disciple  of  his,  and  just  such  a  scamp." 

"  M.  de  Mortagne  ! — ^that  old  soldier  of  the  Empire  ! — that 
traveller  no  less  eccentric  than  indefatigable  T  said  Gontran, 
"why,  I  did  not  know  he  had  the  honour  of  being  connected 
wiUi  you." 

Oh,  yes  ;  we  have  that  honour — at  least  we  Iiad  it." 

"  What,  madame,  is  M.  de  Mortagne  dead  T  asked  GontnuL 

^  Dead !  good  God  !"  I  exclaimed  anxiously,  taking  Mademoiselle 
de  Marauds  hand. 

My  aunt  gave  me  a  harsh  and  ironical  glance^  and  said  with  one 
of  her  sharp,  shrill  laughs — 

**  Ah  !  ah  !  ah  ;  just  look  at  Matilda's  emotion.  Well,  then, 
yes  he  U  dead.  Some  days  ago  it  was  doubtful ;  but  it  appears  now 
to  be  a  certain  fact." 

"  Ah  I  madame,  would  that  you  may  be  deceived !"  I  said  with 
bitterness. 

Deceived  !  well  then  !  what  great  loss  would  it  be  if  he  were 
dead — ^that  fine  hero  of  the  guard-room  ?  Was  he  not  a  Jacobin, 
one  of  those  dangerous  mischief-makers  who,  provided  they  can 
make  society  go  forward,  as  they  say  in  their  jargon,  care  little 
whether  it  goes  forward  up  to  its  knees  in  blood  ]" 

"  Madame  !"  I  exclaimed,  "  I  am  but  a  woman,  and  think  but 
little  of  political  opinions  ;  but  as  long  as  I  have  no  positive  proof 
of  the  misfortune  which  you  speak  of,  I  shall  always  look  for  M.  de 
Mortagne*s  arrival  with  the  impatience  of  a  grateful  heart,  for  he 
was  a  friend  of  my  mother's,  madame.  When  I  shall  be  compelled 
unhappily,  to  doubt  his  death  no  longer,  I  shall  always  entertain  a 
pious  respect  for  his  memory." 

"  Well,  then,  my  dear,  you  may  begin  entertaining  that  fine 
respect  as  soon  as  you  Uke,  I  tell  you  ;  but  don't  let  us  talk  about 
that  man  any  more  ;  dead  or  alive  I  detest  him,"  said  Mademoiselle 
de  Maran  in  an  imperious  tone  of  voice,  and  she  then  continued 
addressing  herself  to  Gontran. 

"  And  what  is  this  son  of  old  Kochegune's  like  V 

"  Nobody  knows  much  what  to  say  about  him,  madame.  He  has 
not  been  here  long ;  but  he  made  a  most  remarkable  speech — 
though  one  by  no  means  in  a  proper  spirit — ^in  the  Chamber  of 
Peers.  I  have  occasionally  met  him  in  society,  where,  however,  he 
rarely  appeal's.  In  Spain  he  was  the  hero  of  some  most  wonderful 
adventure,  in  which  the  terrible  was  blended  with  the  romantic. 
This  exploit  made  a  great  deal  of  noise,  and  he  really  displayed 
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all  the  chivalrous  discretion,  and  the  heroic  devotion  of  the  old 
Granada  Moors  ;  he  was  left  for  dead,  with  I  do '  not  know  how 
nmnj  poniard  wounds.  Some  woman's  reputation  was  at  stake, 
and — ^but — said  Gontran  with  a  smile,  "  I  cannot  tell  you  this 
before  Mademoiselle  Mathilde — I  will  tell  the  story  some  day  to 
Madame  de  Lancry." 

God  bless  my  soul  P  continued  Mademoiselle  de  Maran,  it  is 
a  hero  of  romance  then  that  we  are  going  to  see  9** 

Almost,  mademoiselle  ;  but  I  doubt  our  seeing  him  at  alL  He 
appeared  most  readily  at  first  to  put  himself  at  our  disposal,  in  order 
to  show  us  his  house  ;  but  suddenly  he  seemed  to  change  his 
mind,  saying  he  should,  perhaps,  be  unable  to  do  the  honours 
to  us  himself,  and  he  then  requested  me  to  make  his  excuses 
to  you." 


CHAPTER  XX. 

THE  VISIT. 

WnBN  I  heard  that  we  were  going  to  call  upon  M.  de  Rochegune, 
I  was  excessively  annoyed  at  the  thoughts  of  that  intercourse  which 
might,  perhaps,  result  from  the  visit,  between  himself  and  us.  It 
was  of  him  that  Madame  de  RicheviUe  had  spoken  to  me,  when 
she  said  M.  de  Mortagne  had  wished  to  introduce  him  to  me,  in 
the  hopes  that  I  might  be  induced  to  accept  him  for  a  husband. 
I  now  reproached  myself  for  my  want  of  confidence  in  Gontran  at 
first,  as,  had  I  told  him  the  conversation  which  had  taken  place 
between  myself  and  Madame  de  RicheviUe,  I  might  have  explained 
to  him  the  kind  of  aversion  I  felt  at  the  idea  of  meeting  M.  de 
Rochegune.  When  we  arrived  at  the  latter  s  house,  I  was  delighted 
to  hear  that  he  was  out ;  for  I  should,  doubtless,  have  felt  embar- 
raised  at  seeing  him.  His  major  domo  shewed  us  over  the  house, 
and  M.  de  Lancry  seemed  to  be  perfectly  satisfied.  The  ground 
floor,  which  was  intended  for  reception  rooms,  was  remarkable  for 
the  exquisite  taste  and  singular  elegance  of  its  arrangement.  We 
particdarly  noticed  one  apartment  charmingly  laid  out ;  but  with 
bare  walls,  and  neither  lumgings  nor  wainscotting,  which  opened 
one  way  into  the  garden,  and  another  into  a  hot-house. 

**  Why  is  this  apartment  the  only  one  not  fitted  up  V  asked 
Gt>ntran. 

"  Because  the  marquis,  who  had  destined  this  apartment  for  his 
intended  bride,  was  desirous,  doubtless,  that  she  should  fit  it  up 
according  to  her  own  taste,'*  replied  the  major  domo. 
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M.  de  Roche^ne  was  going  to  be  married,  then  f '  enquired  M. 
de  Lancrj. 

'*  Probably,  monneur  le  conUe  ;  for  this  was  the  reason  given 
me  by  the  architect,  when  I  asked  him  why  this  apartment  was  to 
remain  in  this  state." 

Upon  my  word,  then,"  said  Gontran  to  me,  M.  de  Rochegune 
has  displayed  great  foresight,  without  meaning  it.  Do  you  not 
think  so  1  I  should  be  delighted  if  this  apartment  were  to  take 
your  fancy  ;  for  then  we  would  arrange  it  according  to  your 
taste." 

Certainly  it  is  a  delightful  room,"  I  replied  to  M.  de  Lancry, 
and  I  could  not  help  blusMng. 

Wliile  Gk)ntran  was  attentively  examining  all  the  rooms,  Madame 
de  Rioheville's  words  recurred  to  my  remembrance,  and  when  M. 
de  Rochegune's  major  dome  spoke  of  the  marriage  his  master  was 
to  have  contracted,  I  reflected  that  /,  perhaps,  had  been  Hie  intended 
bride.  We  went  up  to  the  first  floor,  and  when  we  had  arrived  at 
a  waiting-room,  the  major  domo  perceived  that  he  had  forgotten 
the  key  of  a  room  which  was  used  as  a  library,  and  went  down  to 
fetch  it.  Giving  way  to  an  impulse  of  pure  curiosity,  Gontran  and 
ourselves  entered  a  small  gallery  of  modem  pictures  ;  at  the  end  of 
this  galleiy  was  a  double  door  of  red  velvet.  One  of  the  leaves  of 
this  door  was,  open,  and  allowed  us  to  perceive  another  door,  which 
was  closed.  While  examining  the  pictures,  we  had  gradually  drawn 
near  to  this  door,  and  Grontran  made  a  movement  of  surprise, 
saying — 

"  There  is  some  one  there  ;  I  hear  voices.  I  thought  M.  de 
Bochegone  was  out." 

Scarcely  had  M.  de  Lancry  said  these  words,  when  some  one 
in  the  next  room  said,  in  a  voice  that  had  almost  an  imploring 
tone — 

I  entreat  you,  sir,  to  be  silent  !  We  might  be  heard  !  There 
are  visiters  in  the  house,  and  I  desired  that  it  might  be  said  I  was 
not  at  home." 

"  Why,  that  is  M.  de  Rochegune's  voice  !"  said  Gontran. 

"  Upon  my  word  this  is  becoming  excessively  piquant,*"  observed 
Mademoiselle  de  Maran,  "  we  are  on  the  eve  of  discovering  some 
frightful  secret ;  Til  be  bound  to  say  the  son  is  no  better  than 
the  father." 

Let  us  retire,"  I  said  earnestly  to  M.  de  Lancry. 
We  had  not  time  to  do  so.    Another  voice  exclaimed  in  reply  to 
H.  de  Rochegune— 

"  There  is  some  one  there — ^is  there  ?    Well,  then,  so  much  the 
better  ;  all  I  desire  is  to  be  heard    Blessings  on  the  kind  hazard 
which  sends  me  some  witnesees." 
"  Now,  you  11  see  the  fuss  is  about  some  siun  of  money  which 
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was  confided  to  old  Rochegnne,  in  hw  qimlity  of  a  yirtuous  philan- 
ifaropist,  and  the  son  is  denying  the  deposit  with  all  his  might 
and  main/^  said  Mademoiselle  de  Manui,  drawing  near  to  the  door. 

"  Sir — once  more — I  implore  you,"  said  M.  de  Rochegune,  "  what 
are  you  going  to  do  T 

At  this  instant  the  door  was  violently  opened,  a  man  came  out 
and  exclaimed  when  he  saw  us — 

"  God  be  praised,  there  w  somebody  there  !" 

How  great  was  my  astonishment !  I  recognized  M.  DuTal,  whom 
Gontran  had  pointed  out  to  us  at  the  Opera,  when  he  related  the 
touching  conduct  of  that  young  man  to  an  old  blind  mother,  from 
whom  by  dint  of  labour,  he  had  concealed  his  ruin.  The  other 
person  was  M.  de  Rochegune,  whom  I  had  seen  in  Madame  de 
Richeville's  box;  he  was  very  tall  and  of  an  extremely  swarthy 
complexion.  What  struck  me  most,  in  liis  physionomy  was  the 
stem  and  melancholy  expression  of  his  grey  eyes.  Gontran  made 
a  thousand  excuses  to  M.  de  Rochegune  for  our  inroluntary  in- 
discretion. 

"  Oh  sir  !  oh  ladies  exclaimed  M.  Duval  with  extreme  excite- 
ment of  manner,  and  addressing  himself  to  us,  "  heaven  itself  has 
sent  you  here  !  at  least  I  shall  be  able  to  testify  all  the  gratitude  I 
feel  towards  my  benefactor.** 

''Sir,  I  implore  you,'*  said  M.  de  Rochegune  with  embarrass- 
ment. I  loooked  at  my  aunt,  her  features  had  hitherto  worn  an 
expression  of  sarcastic  triumph,  but  she  appeared  annoyed  at  the 
last  words  which  liad  passed,  and  hastily  sate  down  in  an  arm  chair, 
smiling  ironically  as  she  did  so. 

"  Sir,**  continued  M.  de  Rochegune,  addressing  himself  to  M. 
Duval — "  I  formally  and  urgently  request  that  you  will  be  silent." 

"  Silent  !**  exclaimed  M.  Duval,  in  an  explosion  of  gratitude 
that  was  almost  furious,  "  silent !  no — ^no— sir,  such  deeds  do  too 
much  honour  to  human  nature,  not  to  be  loudly  proclamed.** 

''  Madame,**  said  M.  de  Rochegune  to  my  aunt,  "  I  am  really 
quite  confused — I  had  desired  that  no  one  should  be  admitted 
into  the  house  bnt  your  party ;  I  had  intended  to  remain  in  my 
study,  so  as  not  to  interfere  with  your  visit  to  this  house, 
and—" 

And  I  entered  in  spite  of  your  orders  !"  exclaimed  M.  Duval, 
"  a  secret  presentiment  assured  me  that  you  were  at  home,  sir,  I 
had  heard  that  you  were  expected  to  set  off  on  some  voyage  almost 
immediately ;  it  was  only  yesterday  I  discovered,  that  to  you,  I  was 
indebted  for  almost  the  the  very  existence  of  my  poor  old  mother, 
it  was  absolutely  necessary  that  I  should  see  you — ** 

''  Sir  1  sir  !**  again  interrupted  M.  de  Rochegune. 

''  Oh  sir,  you  are  not  to  confer  benefits,  and  hide  yourself  after 
having  done  so,*'  exclaimed  M.  Duval  in  his  generous  anger. 
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Fortunately  these  ladies  are  here,  and  they  shall  judge  between 
us.  I  had  been  ruined  by  a  bankruptcy.  Till  then  I  had  lived 
in  ease,  and  the  blow  was  a  terrible  one  to  me  ;  not  so  much 
for  my  own  sake,  not  perhaps  so  much  for  my  wife^s  aa  for  my 
poor  mother's  sake,  my  poor  mother  who  was  aged  and  blind.  It 
was  necessary,  madame,  before  all  things  necessary,  that  this  misfor- 
tune should  be  concealed  from  her.  By  dint  of  labour,  my  wife 
and  myself  succeeded  in  doing  so  for  some  time,  but  at  last  our 
strength  grew  exhausted,  and  my  dear  wife  became  ill,  we 
were  about  to  die  perhaps  under  our  burden,  when  one  day  I 
reoeired  under  cover  a  hundred  thousand  francs,  a  hundred 
thousand  francs,  madame,  with  a  letter  which  informed  me 
that  it  was  a  partial  restitution  from  the  bankrupt,  by  whose 
failure  I  had  lost  four  hundred  thousand  francs — ^you  may  conceive 
my  joy,  my  happiness;  henceforth  my  wife,  my  mother,  would 
b*  beyond  the  reach  of  want.  To  us  who  had  now  grown  ac- 
customed to  labour,  which  even  this  God-send  did  not  induce 
us  to  interrupt,  the  sum  was  almost  a  fortune.  I  mentioned 
everywhere  that  I  was  inlebted  for  this  unhoped  for  assistance  to 
the  repentance  of  the  villain  who  had  reduced  us  to  beggary. 
Some  persons  who  were  acquainted  with  the  man,  doubted 
the  story,  and  they  were  right  in  doing  so,  for  the  Marquis 
de  Rochegune  whom  you  see  here,  was  the  sole  author  of  that 
generous  action." 

*'Once  more,  sir,  I  implore  you  to  be  silent,  you  are  abusing 
the  patience  of  these  ladies,*'  said  M.  de  Rochegime  impatiently. 

"  Come,  sir,  let's  get  to  the  pith  of  the  story,"  said  Made- 
moiselle de  Maran  with  a  harsh  voice,  and  twisting  about  in 
her  arm  chair  with  a  movement  of  displeasure. 

"Sir,"  gaily  exclaimed  Grontran,  taking  M.  DuvaFs  hand,  "we 
are  all  leagued  against  M.  de  Rochegune,  and  in  spite  of  all 
his  protestations,  and  though  we  are  in  his  house,  we  will  not 
go  away  till  you  have  told  us  everything." 

"  That's  right,  sir,"  said  M.  Duval,  "  I  see  you  are  worthy 
of  appreciating  such  actions.  Being  uneasy  at  not  knowing  the 
source  of  this  generous  assistance,  I  read  the  letter  again,  but 
the  hand  writing  was  unknown  to  me  ;  has  not  Providence 
itself  come  to  my  aid?  One  of  my  friends  who  resides 
in  the  country,  and  who  wUl  soon  be  at  Paris,  M.  Eloi 
S4cherin,  requested  me  to  procure  for  him  a  servant  who  had 
lived  in  a  good  femily." 

"  Ursula's  husband  !"  I  exclaimed. 

"  Is  Madame  acquainted  then  with  M.  Sdcherin  7"  said  M.  Duval 
to  me,  with  a  look  of  astonishment. 

"  For  heaven's  sake  go  on,  my  dear  sir,"  said  Mademoiselle  de 
Maran. 
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"  Well  then,  yesterday,"  continued  M.  Duval,  "  a  eerrant  came 
to  me,  I  asked  him  for  a  character,  he  shewed  me  several,  the  last 
had  been  given  him  by  the  Marquis  de  Rochegune,  on  opening  it 
I  was  struck  with  the  hand  writing,  I  ran  to  fetch  the  letter  I  had 
received,  the  thing  was  perfectly  clear,  sir !  the  hand  writing  was 
the  same — ^precisely  the  same,  you  could  not  mistake  it.  It  would 
be  impossible  to  describe  my  joy,  my  emotion.  I  asked  the  servant 
sevend  particulars  about  his  master.  '  Ah,  sir,'  he  replied,  '  there 
never  was  a  better  or  a  more  charitable  one,  he  is  the  very  image  of 
his  father,  who  did  so  much  good.'  And  why  are  you  going  to 
leave  him  then  ?  I  asked.  '  Alas  !  sir,  the  Marquis  is  about  to  set 
off  for  a  long  voyage,  and  he  only  retains  two  old  servants,  who  are 
to  accompany  him.'  Doubt  was  now  out  of  the  question ;  I  told 
my  wife  everything.  I  came  here  yesterday,  M.  de  Rochegune  was 
out)  I  came  back  in  the  evening,  but  he  had  not  returned.  At  last, 
this  morning,  after  another  vain  attempt  to  see  him  j  and  fearing 
his  departure,  I  came  up  here  in  spite  of  the  porter,  and  was  thus 
enabled  to  press  my  benefiEu^tor's  hands.  Oh  i  he  wanted  to  deny 
it  all  at  first,  but  he  is  too  great  a  novice  in  falsehood  for  that." 
Sir,"  said  M.  de  Rochegune,  whose  embarrassment  increased. 

"  Yes,  sir,"  exclaimed  M.  Duval,  "  you  are  a  novice  in  &lsehood 
— I  tell  you  your  inventions  are  pitiable ;  and  when  in  order  to 
put  you  to  confusion,  I  proposed  that  you  should  write  for  me  pre- 
cisely the  same  letter  as  that  which  I  had  received  with  the  hun- 
dred thousand  francs,  you  dared  not  do  it^  sir,  for  that  would  have 
been  an  unerring  proof,  answer  that  if  you  can.  This  then, 
Madame,  is  what  the  Marquis  has  done  for  me— This  is  what  I  am 
proud  to  accept,  not  as  a  gift  but  as  a  loan,  for  I  rely  upon  my 
labours  for  the  means  of  repaying  it.  This  is  the  good  and  generous 
action  which  I  will  relate  everywhere,  but  I  am  not  the  less  pleased, 
nevertheless,  at  having  once  at  all  events  convicted  the  Marquis  of 
his  munificent  action  before  witnesses,  perhaps  he  will  not  dare  to 
deny  it  now." 

Yes,  sir,  I  shall  deny  it,  for  it  concerns  me  that  the  real  b^e- 
factor  should  be  known.  Delightful  as  is  yoiur  gratitude  to  me,  I 
must  not  accept  it,  for  in  acting  as  I  have  done,  I  have  only  obeyed 
the  last  wishes  of  my  father,"  said  M.  de  Rochegune,  in  a  voice  full 
of  melancholy  and  emotion. 

Your  father,  sir  ?"  exclaimed  M.  Duval. 
"  Yes,  sir  ! — I  repeat  it — I  only  executed  his  last  wishes." 
But,  sir,  I  had  not  the  honour  of  your  father's  acquaintance, 
and  you  lost  him  long  before  the  time  when  you  so  generously  came 
to  my  assistance." 

"  A  few  words,  sir,  will  explain  what  I  have  said.  My  father, 
in  his  youth,  had  placed  a  small  sum  of  money  in  one  of  those  clubs 
which  are  instituted  to  benefit  the  hst  survivor.    Shortly  before  his 
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death  he  received  about  three  hundred  thousand  francs,  which  pro- 
ceeded from  that  source.  A  scruple  on  hb  part,  and  one  of  which 
I  can  well  appreciate  aU  the  delicacy,  hindered  him  from  availing 
himself  of  a  sum  for  which  he  was  indebted  to  the  successive  deaths 
of  several  of  his  fellow  creatures,  and  accordingly  he  put  this  sum 
aside  to  be  employed  in  works  of  charity.  During  his  life  he  em- 
ployed a  considerable  portion  of  it  in  this  manner ;  and  when  I 
had  the  misfortune  to  lose  him,  he  instructed  me  to  use  the  rest  of 
the  money  for  the  same  purpose.  I  happened  to  hear,  sir,  with 
what  a  pious  energy  you  had  for  two  years  struggled  against  an 
adverse  &te — I  heard  how  admirable  had  been  your  conduct  to- 
wards your  mother,  and  therefore,  sir,  as  you  may  see  yourself,  I 
have  only  obeyed  tiie  last  directions  of  my  father.  I  had  believed 
that  this  would  remain  a  secret  like  so  many  other  of  my  fieither's 
generous  actions  :  chance^  however,  has  ordained  it  otherwise,  and 
I  will  own  that  this  gives  me  the  less  regret  now  that  I  have  formed 
a  personal  acquaintance  with  him,  whose  courageous  devotion  had 
so  much  struck  me — ^ 

And  so  saying,  M.  de  Rochegune  took  M.  Duval's  hand  with 
cordiality, — I  felt  a  delicious  emotion.  I  recollected  with  what  a 
touching  gracefulness  M.  de  Lancry  had  told  me  at  the  opera  the 
story  of  M.  Duval,  and  thus  the  remembrance  of  Gontran  was 
charmingly  mixed  up  with  all  the  great  and  noble  reflections  that 
this  scene  inspired  in  my  heart.  I  gazed  at  Oontran  with  tender- 
ness, and  he  seemed  to  me  to  pjulake  in  the  admiration  with 
which  I  had  been  inspired,  both  by  the  bene£Etctor  and  the  object 
of  his  boimty.  Mademoiselle  de  Maran  had,  during  this  time, 
smiled  more  than  once  in  a  satirical  manner.  I  recognized  her 
usual  maliciousness  in  the  picture  she  had  drawn  of  M.  de  Roche- 
gune, who  had  been  one  of  the  most  remarkable  and  respected  men  of 
his  time,  and  who  had  rendered  himself  illustrious  by  numberless 
acts  of  enlightened  philanthropy,  and  by  works  which  bore  the 
stamp  of  the  greatest  and  noblest  intellect. 

Sir,"  said  Gk)ntran  to  M.  de  Rochegune,  in  a  most  amiable 
manner,  I  am  rejoiced  at  the  chance  which  has  put  it  in  my 
power  to  become  acquainted  witk  what  I  had  already  been  in- 
formed of  by  the  world's  report :  namely  that  in  certain  privileged 
families  (and  yours,  sir,  is  one  of  the  number)  the  noblest  qualities 
are  hereditary."  Then  addressing  himself  to  M.  Duval,  he  added — 
"  Two  montli  ago,  sir,  at  the  oper%  I  had  the  honour  of  relating 
to  these  ladies  your  noble  conduct,  with  all  the  enthusiasm  which 
it  naturally  inspired,  but  I  did  not  hope  to  be  one  day  fortunate 
enough  to  tell  you  yourself  in  person  all  the  admiration  which  you 
so  well  deserve." 

"  It  was  at  the  Siege  of  Corinth,  was  it  not,  sir  T  said  M.  Duval, 
with  simplicity,  *'  one  night,  when  Madame  the  Duchesse  de  Berry 
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was  at  the  opera^  I  recollect  it  very  welL  It  was  the  first  time  for 
two  jeara  that  myself  and  mj  wife  had  been  in  a  theatre,  and  it 
was  qnite  a  galft  night  for  ns." 

We  eyen  remarked,  sir,  Madame  DnraTs  b^ret,**  said  Mademoi- 
selle de  Maran,  ^  it  becune  her  amazingly,  she  looked  as  pretty  as 
an  angel,  and  had  not^  I  assure  yon,  the  least  appearance  of  a 
person  compelled  to  labour  for  her  bread." 

**  Perhaps  yon  think,  Madame,  my  wife  was  dressed  with  too 
much  elegance  for  onr  station,**  said  M.  Duyal,  with  an  air  of 
wounded  pride.  But  then,  Madame,  I  thought  that  the  sum  of 
money  had  been  merely  a  restitution,  but  once  I  know  that  it  is  a 
loan,  belicFe  me  I  shall  abstain  from  cTeiything  in  the  sUghtest 
degree  superfluous." 

Grontran,  who  like  myself  was  much  distressed  at  Mademoiselle 
de  Marauds  malicious  remark,  said  to  M.  de  Rocheguue,  in  order, 
doubtlefls,  to  change  the  subject  of  conversation — 

By  the  bye,  I  had  also  the  pleasure  of  seeing  you,  M.  de  Roche- 
gune,  that  same  nighty  and  I  was  &r  from  suspecting  that  you  were 
that  mysterious  benefactor  of  whom  I  was  conversing  with  these 
ladies. 

Yes,  I  bcIicTe  I  was  at  the  opera  that  evening,  with  the 
Duchess  de  Richeville,"  replied  M.  de  Rochegune,  wii£  an  ur  of 
embarrassment. 

I  happened  at  thi^  instant  to  look  up  at  him,  his  eyes  met  mine, 
and  he  immediately  turned  them  away. 

"  Sir,"  said  Mademoiselle  de  Maran  to  M.  de  Rochegune,  with  a 
look  of  good  nature,  which  fore-warned  me  that  something 
treacherous  was  coming,  "  nothing  that  we  see  or  hear  can  astonish 
us,  your  worthy  father  had  long  rendered  it  a  usual  thing  for  every- 
body to  admire  his  good  deeds." 

^*  Madame,"  said  M.  de  Rochegune,  bowing  as  he  spoke,  with  a 
kind  of  painful  impatience,  whether  it  was  that  he  disliked  made- 
moiBelie  de  Maran.  or  that  his  modesty  suffered  from  the  con- 
tinuance of  this  scene. 

"  Excuse  me,  sir,  he  was  really  an  admirable  man,"  continued 
Mademoiselle  de  Maran.  It  was  only  just  now  I  was  telling  my 
niece,  that  nothing  could  be  more  touching  than  his  visits  to  the 
prisons,  and  that  the  kindnesr  with  which  he  treated  the 
pauper  inhabitants  of  his  alms-house,  was  quite  in  a  St  Vincent  de 
Paule  fashion,  or  something  very  like  it." 

My  father,  Madame,  was  merely  a  good  man,"  said  M.  de 
Rochegune,  in  a  firm  and  severe  tone  of  voice,  which  proved  that 
he  was  not  the  dupe  of  Mademoiselle  de  Maran's  ironical  praises. 
I  was  pleased  to  sec  by  the  expression  of  annoyance  in  Gontran's 
countenance,  that  he,  like  myself,  was  pained  at  my  aunt's  language. 
But  Mademoiselle  de  Maran's  disposition  was  a  too  haughty  one 
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ever  to  give  way,  and  she  always  insisted,  to  employ  a  vulgar  ex- 
pression, upon  having  the  kut  word,  Accordingly,  taking  the  arm 
of  M.  de  Lancry,  she  said  to  M.  de  Rochegnne : 

Good  bye,  sir,  it  don't  signify  what  you  say,  a  merely 
good  man  woidd  never  have  accomplished  that  miraculous  per- 
formance of  the  tarUins  /*  Yes,  sir,  that  scrupulously  chivalrous 
tontine  piece  of  business,  would  be  sufficient  in  itself  to  mnke 
a  whole  fiunily  illustrious.  A  hundred  thousand  icus  given 
away  in  ahns  !  God  bless  my  soul  1  in  former  times  it  T?as 
only  the  greatest  sinners  who  indulged  themselves  in  such  liber- 
alities— ^by  way  of  honourable  compensation  for  their  former 
sins  prolMbbly.*' 

"  I  beg  your  pardon,  sir,**  said  Gontran,  hastily  interrupting 
Mademoiselle  de  Maran,  "  these  ladies  have  some  visits  to  make, 
and  if  you  vnll  allow  me,  I  will  return  at  some  other  time  to 
look  at  the  house/' 

"The  house  is  quite  at  your  orders,  sir,"  said  M.  de  Roche- 
gune  coldly  bowing,  and  scarcely  able  to  restrain  the  indig- 
nation, which  my  aunt*s  last  words  had  caused  him. 

When  we  were  once  more  seated  in  the  carriage,  I  could 
not  help  saying  to  Mademoiselle  de  Maran. 

"  Ah,  madame,  how  cruelly  you  behaved  !" 

"What  do  you  mean  with  your  *  cruelly  she  exclaimed 
with  a  loud  laugh.  "  Don't  talk  such  nonsense — Do  you  fancy 
I  believe  in  all  that  &rce  T 

"What  fiircer 

"What  &rce  indeed!  why  the  whole  scene  was  arranged  and 
got  up  in  expectation  of  our  coming.  It  is  clear  enough  that 
that  fool  Duval  was  told  to  come,  and  kept  in  readiness  to 
utter  those  touching  exclamations  of  gratitude,  and  accordingly 
he  began  to  chatter  away  like  a  magpie,  as  soon  as  he  knew  we 
were  near  the  door.  That  old  rascal  of  an  intendunt  doubt- 
lessly went  to  give  him  due  notice,  under  the  pretence  of 
looking  for  the  key  of  the  library." 

"  Ah ;  madame,  what  an  idea  !"  said  Gontran,  "  and  what 
possible  motive  could  there  have  been  for  this  ?" 

•*  Why,  my  poor  fellow,  it  is  a  very  simple  calculation  ;  in 
the  first  phM^,  if  M.  de  Rochegune  asks  you  for  twenty  or 
thirty  thousand  francs  too  much  for  his  house,  you  will  never  have 
the  face  to  haggle  with  a  man  who  is  capable  of  such  noble 
actions;  not  to  mention  that  the  very  &ct  of  inhabiting  a 


^  Thiii  U  the  name  by  which  those  clubs  are  known,  to  one  of  which,  the 
father  of  M.  de  Rocliegune  had  been  indebted  for  the  sum  which  he  wiahed 
to  employ  in  acts  of  charity.—-    Authob's  Note. 
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house  which  has  witnessed  such  nohle  deedSj  is  sure  to  bring 
you  good  luck,  and  is  worth  all  the  money  in  itself.  I 
would  wager  that  old  Rochegune  did  still  more  wonderfid  things, 
in  order  to  establish  his  fine  philanthropy,  so  that  he  might, 
I  am  certain,  \mder  that  cloak,  dabble  in  all  kinds  of  abomi- 
nable usuries.  They  say  he  used  to  lend  small  sums  of  money 
at  exorbitant  interest,  and  I  am  incHned  to  believe  it,  for  he  died 
worth  millions !  The  proof  of  what  I  assert  is  that  people  with 
clear  consciences  don*t  give  away  a  hundred  thousand  iciu  in 
charity.  The  curate  of  my  parish  at  Glatigny,  who  was  no  fool, 
always  used  to  say.  "It  is  only  great  sinners  who  give  mack 
to  ike  poorT — Upon  my  word,  a  hundred  thousand  icus  in 
charity !  that  must  have  been  Uu  deviTs  share,  as  simple  folks 
say,  or,  if  you  prefer,  it,  the  sinking  of  a  capital  which  had 
been  acquired  by  all  sorts  of  rascallity.** 

"  But  madame,"  impatiently  said  Gk>ntran,  "  at  least  you  must 
own,  that  this  beneiiBiction  whatever  might  be  the  source  of  the 
money,  could  not  have  been  better  placed.*' 

"  Certainly,  certainly,  little  Madame  Duval  was  an  uncommonly 
nice  woman,  upon  my  word  she  was,  with  her  rose  coloured 
heret.  M.  de  Rochegune  was  probably  of  the  same  opinion,  and 
the  hundred  thousand  francs  were  payed  by  him  for  the  droit 
du  seigneur — and  then  the  fool  of  a  husband  comes  to  thank 
him  in  the  bargain  V 

"  Ah,  madame !  what  a  disgraceful  idea !"  exclaimed  Gon- 
tran — "Besides  M.  de  Rochegune  is  going  away  i^  a  few 
days." 

"Well,  and  what  then  if  he  is  going  away?  it  only  proves 
he  is  tired  of  the  little  woman,"  said  Mademoiselle  de  Maran 
with  a  loud  laugh. 

"  Madame,  madame  !"  said  M.  de  Lancry  with  a  look  at  me, 
in  order  to  make  my  aunt  feel  the  impropriety  of  such  con- 
versation. 

I  could  not  describe  to  you,  my  friend,  the  desolating  im- 
pression left  upon  my  mind,  when  j  heard  Mademoiselle  de 
Maran  so  wickedly  scandalize,  all  that  my  heart  had  just 
been  admiring,  never  had  she  more  odiously  betrayed  her  horror 
and  detestation  of  all  that  was  either  physically  or  morally 
beautiful.  At  this  fresh  proof  of  my  aunt's  implacable  mali« 
ciousness,  my  thoughts  fell  back  upon  myself  and  my  own 
position.  My  distrust  of  Mademoiselle  de  Maran  became  more 
lively  than  ever,  and  yet  my  blind  confidence  in  Gontran 
was  not  in  the  slightest  degree  diminished.  I  could  not  help 
remembering  what  Madame  de  RicheviUe  had  said  to  me  '  Beware 
of  this  marriage.  He  is  protected  by  your  aunt,  he  must  there- 
fore be  fatal  to  you  !' — I  perceived  also  that  the  duchess  had 
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not  deceived  me,  in  her  description  of  the  qtuJities  of  M.  de 
Eochegune,  whom  M.  de  Mortagne*  had  wished  me  to  many. 
I  confess  that  I  was  troubled  for  an  instant,  hj  the  seeming 
seriousness  of  these  reflections,  and,  if  I  may  say  so,  my  heart 
trembled  when  it  perceired  that  my  mind  was  embarrassed  how 
to  answer  them.  I  instinctively  looked  at  Gontran,  and  the 
sight  of  his  noble,  gentle  and  honour-breathing  countenance 
re-assured  me.  It  is  not  mademoiselle  de  Maran,  I  said  to 
myself,  it  is  my  own  heart  which  has  brought  about  this  mar- 
riage ;  and  after  all,  because  M.  de  Rochegune  possesses  many 
noble  qualities,  is  it  a  reason  that  Grontran  should  possess  none  9 
Was  it  not  Gontran  who  first  related  to  me  that  touching 
action  which  was  so  nobly  recompensed?  Even  just  now,  did 
he  not  share  in  my  emotion?  These  reflections  banished  the 
painful  impressions  to  which  my  aunt's  perfidious  words  had 
given  rise.  When  we  alighted  from  the  carriage,  one  of  Ma- 
demoiselle de  Maran's  servants  told  her  that  '  MademoiseUe 
Ursule^  that  is  to  say  Madame  Secherin^ — ^he  added  correcting 
himself — ^was  waiting  in  the  drawing  room  with  her  husband. 
My  cousin  was  arrived  then  1  forgetting  Gontran  and  my  aunt, 
I  mounted  the  staircase  with  impatient  steps,  and  hastily  opened 
the  drawing-room  door.  It  was  Ursula  indeed — Ursula  and  her 
husband. 


 0  
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M.  m  HADAXS  BBOHERIN. 

«  Ursula  I" 
Matilda 

We  embraced  each  other  enthusiastically.  I  had  expected  to 
find  my  poor  cousin  frightfully  altered  ;  but  to  my  great  astonish- 
ment she  looked  fresher  and  prettier  than  ever,  although  the  ex- 
pression of  her  eyes  was  still  a  melancholy  one,  and  there  was  a 
tinge  of  sadness  in  her  smile.  She  introduced  me  to  M.  Secherin, 
a  young  man  of  middle  sized  stature,  with  a  fuU  and  ruddy  coun- 
tenance, the  expression  of  which  was  decidedly  vulgar,  though  it 
denoted,  at  the  same  time,  good  hiunour  and  frankness.  He  struck 
me  at  first  as  being  one  of  those  men,  the  want  of  distinction  in 
whose  figure  and  language  we  are  induced  to  excuse,  by  the  open- 
ness and  unaifected  good  nature  of  their  manners.  Nevertheless, 
I  should  never  have  imagined  that  my  cousin,  with  all  those  girlish 
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ideas  which  we  used  to  discuss  together,  could  resign  herself  to  such 
a  marriage.  When  I  looked  at  M.  Secherin,  the  sacrifice  which 
Ursula  asserted  she  had  made,  appeared  a  still  greater  one  in  my 
eyes.  I  felt  a  deep  compassion  for  her  fate,  in  having  heen  com- 
pelled to  submit  to  the  imperious  determination  of  her  fiftther.  I 
pressed  Ursula's  hand,  as  I  embraced  her  ;  she  understood  me,  re- 
retumed  the  pressure,  and  cast  her  eyes  up  to  heaven. 

Mademoiselle  de  Maran  now  made  her  appearance  with  M.  de 
Lancry.  Ursula  gave  me  a  look  which  pierced  my  heart  ;  she  was 
comparing  her  husband  to  Grontran.  My  cousin  introduced  M. 
S6cherin  to  my  aunt,  and  I  expected  Mademoiselle  de '  Maran 
would  give  full  play  to  her  sarcastic  disposition.  To  my  great 
surprise,  this  was  not  the  case  at  first ;  Mademoiselle  de  Maran  put 
on  her  "  good  sort  of  a  womavC*  manner,  and  said  with  the  utmost 
afiability  to  M.  S^cherin,  in  order,  no  doubt^  to  put  him  at 
his  ease — 

Well,  sir,  so  you  are  going  to  make  Ursuk  the  happiest 
woman  in  the  world  f  You  are  determined,  thon,  that  she  shall 
forget  all  of  us,  who  love  her  so  well  %  Do  you  know,  Monsieur 
S6cherin,  that  I,  at  least,  shall  become  quite  jealous  of  you  f  Yes, 
I  most  certainly  shall ;  and  I  must  first  warn  you  of  one  thing, 
which  is,  that  here  we  are  all  accustomed  to  speak  with  the  greatest 
frankness  in  the  world  ;  we  form  quite  a  cosy  kind  of  family  party, 
and  you  will  know  iis  as  well  in  half  an  hour,  as  if  we  had  passed 
our  whole  lives  together.  As  for  me,  I  am  a  good  sort  of  old 
woman,  perpetually  harping  upon  one  string  ;  my  adoration  for 
these  two  children,  Matilda  and  Ursula^  therefore,  you  may  make 
up  your  mind  to  my  tongue's  continually  going,  when  they  are  con- 
cerned ;  moreover,  I  am  prone  to  grumbling,  sulking,  and  aU  kinds 
of  fantastical  and  crotchetty  whims,  because  it  is  the  privilege  of 
old  age  to  be  so.  And  yet  I  do  not  know  how  it  is,  Monsieur 
S6cherin,  but  in  spite  of  all  thia^  people  always  end  by  liking 
me  a  little." 

M.  S^herin  was  a  complete  dupe  to>  this  pretended  good  nature. 
I  observed,  upon  his  frank  and  cordial  countenance,  the  growing 
confidence  which  my  aunt's  words  inspired  ;  his  constraint  and 
embarrassment  vanished  as  if  by  magic,  and  he  joyously  ex- 
claimed— 

"  Upon  my  word,  madame,  if  you  will  believe  me,  I  do  not  think 
people  love  you  a  little  ;  for  my  part,  I  am  sure  they  must  love 
you  a  great  deal  If  I  must  needs  be  frank,  I  will  confess  that 
I  was  deucedly  afraid  of  you  ;  but  your  reception  immediately  re- 
assured me." 

Dear  me  !  afraid  of  me,  my  excellent  Monsieur  S<k;herin  % 
What  in  the  name  of  heaven  could  have  put  such  a  thing  into  your 
head]" 
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Ursula  made  sign  after  sign  to  her  husband  ;  but  all  in  vain,  for 
they  were  not  perceived  hj  him. 

"  Certainly,  madame,  I  was  afraid  of  you/'  continued  M.  S^cherin 
with  still  greater  confidence,  "  and  well  I  might  be.'* 

"  God  bless  my  soul  1  Monsieur  S^cherin,  you  quite  con- 
fuse me." 

"  Why,  madame,  my  father-in-law,  M.  D'Orbeval,  was  incessantly 
dinning  into  my  ears  '  Pray  be  careful,  son-in-law  !  Mademoiselle  de 
Maran  is  a  great  personage  !  If  you  were  imfortunate  enough  to 
displease  her,  it  would  be  all  up  with  you,  for  she  is  twenty  times 
more  clever  than  you  are,  and  she  knows  how  to  use  her  cleverness 
too,  I  can  tell  you.'  Well,  madame,  do  you  know  what  answer  I 
should  make  to  my  father-in-law  naw  ?  For  I  can  assure  you  it 
does  not  take  me  long  to  measure  my  customers — ^ 

Ursula's  face  was  covered  t.  ith  blushes  at  hearing  these  vulgar 
expressions,  and  Gontran  concealed  a  smile.  Mademoiselle  de 
Maran  said,  however,  to  Ursula's  husband,  in  a  tone  incredibly  good 
humoured — 

My  dear  Monsieur  S^cherin,  we  have  promised  each  other  to  be 
frank — ^haven't  we  ?" 
*'  Yes,  madame." 

Well,  then,  it  is  not  usual,  even  when  alluding  to  an  old  woman 
like  me,  to  talk  of  *  measuring  one^8  ctistamers,^  It  is,  decidedly 
bad  taste  !  Oh,  I  will  not  spare  you  a  bit  at  first  1  I  give  you 
fair  notice.    That  is  my  way." 

Believe  me,  madame  !''  exclaimed  M.  S4cherin  with  an  expres- 
sion of  gratitude,  that  was  really  touching,  what  you  are  doing 
now  is  an  act  of  perfect  generosity  !  I  thank  you  for  it,  from  the 
bottom  of  my  heart.  Other  people  would  have  laughed  at  me — 
you,  on  the  contrary,  have  the  kindness  to  correct  me  when  I  am 
wrong.  How  can  I  help  it^  madame  ;  I  sm  nothing  but  a  poor  rustic, 
bat  little  accustomed  to  the  fine  manners  of  the  capital" 

"  Of  Paris — Monsieur  S6cherin— of  Paris  ;  people  don't  call  it 
'  the  capital,'  continued  Mademoiselle  de  Maran  with  an  imper- 
turbable air  of  seriousness. 

Don't  they,  indeed,  madame  ?  Dear  me,  that  is  curious.  And 
yet  our  procureur  du  roi  and  our  sous-pr^fet  always  say  the 
capital" 

"  Very  possibly  ;  the  expresion  is  used  magisterially  and 
geographicidly/'  continued  Mademoiselle  de  Maran,  "  but  never  else. 
You  see,  my  poor  Monsieur  Secherin,  that  I  am  quite  inexorable." 

Go  on,  go  on,  madame,  pray  go  on  ;  I  never  forget  what  I 
have  once  been  told.  Well,  then,  madame,  if  I  had  to  describe 
you  to  my  father-in-law  now  I  should  say  to  liim,  '  Mademoiselle  de 
Maran  is,  doubtless,  a  great  personage,  from  her  position  in  society  ; 
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but  she  ia  a  good,  worthy  little  sort  of  woman  at  bottom,  quite  free 
and  easy,  and  as  pleasant  and  open  as  a  fine  day — a  woman,  in 
short,  who  wears  her  heart  pinned  upon  her  sleeve,  and  whose 
kindness,  perhaps,  exceeds  even  her  wit.  Now,  then,  tell  me,  am 
I  mistaken  T 

God  bless  me,  my  dear  Monsieur  S^cherin,  Lavater  was  a  joke 
to  you  ;  you  are  quite  a  Nostradamus — a  second  Cagliostro  in 
foresight  and  infallibility  1  There,  I  am  so  delighted  with  the  por- 
trait you  have  drawn  of  myself  that  I  will  even  pass  over  some 
expressions  you  have  used." 

"  Oh  I  pray  don't  madame,  pray  don't  pass  them  over  by  any 
means  ;  if  you  do,  I  give  you  fair  ¥rarning,  I  shall  be  very  angry, 
indeed." 

"  Oh  !  pray  don't  Monsieur  S6cherin,  pray  don't,  I  entreat 
you," 

"  Madame,  I  repeat  I  shall  be  very  angry  if  you  do  not 
correct  me." 

"  Well,  then,  if  you  aWlutely  insist  upon  it,  and  in  order  not 
to  disturb  the  touching  harmony  which  exists  between  us,  I  will 
just  beg  you  to  remark  that  free  and  easy,  and  a  heart  pinned  upon 
a  sleeve,  are  a  leetle  vulgar." 

Come,  then,  I  will  take  it  for  granted,  and  never  say  so  again. 
Grod  bless  my  soul,  madame,  how  good  natured  you  are  !  After 
all,  you  know  I  am  a  good  sort  of  fellow  enough  ;  you  must  have 
guessed  as  much  at  first  sight." 

"  Certainly,  I  saw  at  first  sight  what  you  were,  my  good 
Monsieur  Sk5herin  ;  you  seem  to  me  to  be  the  very  best  creature 
in  the  world,  and  I  really  do  not  think  there  is  a  drop  of  gall 
in  your  composition." 

Grail  in  me  !  no,  not  more  than  there  is  in  a  pigeon.  All  I 
am  deficient  in  is  education  ;  I  am  well  aware  of  that  ;  but  how 
can  it  be  helped  ?  I  was  brought  up  in  the  country,  and  my 
father  traded  on  a  very  small  scale  ;  he  laid  the  foundation  of 
his  fortune  by  buying  up  the  property  of  emigrants." 

"  If  he  stiui^ed  in  business  of  that  description  your  worthy  pro- 
g«nitor  could  nol  lielf  getting  on  in  the  world,"  «aid  Mademoi- 
de  Maran. 

"  It  happened  jnali  m  jaadamo." 

'*  No  doubt  ;  pray  go  ^wi.  Monsieur  S^herin." 
At  fbr  my  mother/  ^ntinued  Mademoiselle  de  Maran's  im- 
Ifartmiilt^  fkriilili  /of  my  mother,  she  is  the  best  woman  in 
W0rtd|  IM  ite  keep  wearing  her  old  feshioned  round 
«lp  ft&d  ihAfI  ff^Wk  t'  9%!'  is  a  housekeeper  in  the  true  accepta- 
tlofi  of  the  Wti^  io  you  may  guess  that  I  was  not  brought  up 
like  a  Duke.  I  in^^ttcred  through  a  course  of  study  at  the 
coUege  of  Tours,  and  at  my  &ther  s  death  I  imdertook  the 
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mani^ement  of  his  fortune.  I  found  in  his  old  black  fir  desk 
an  inyentoiy  of  sixty  three  thousand  seven  hundred  liyres  a 
year  in  lands  and  &rms,  and  all  this,  madame,  free  from  taxes, 
without  reckoning  the  appurtenances  and  stock  of  two  factories 
where  I  employ  five  hundred  workmen,  whose  united  labour  is 
insufficient  to  supply  the  demand.  That  is  the  state  of  things 
with  me,  madame." 

"  Upon  my  word  your  position  is  a  magnificent  one,  M. 
S^herin  ?  But  we  need  not  be  surprised  at  that,  honest  people 
always  prosper,  and  I  am  sure  that  your  worthy  father  was 
indebted  for  his  increased  prosperity,  to  his  buying  up  the 
property  of  those  poor  devils  of  emigrants." 

Madame,**  said  Ursula  who  was  on  thorns  all  this  time — 
"  I  am  afraid  these  details — ^ 

"  Nonsense,  Ursula^  on  the  contrary,  my  dear  child,  they 
interest  me  excessively." 

No  doubt,  my  little  darling,  all  these  business  matters  of 
mine  cannot  &il  to  interest  this  good  aimt  of  yours  infinitely.*' 

*'  Monsieur  Sdcherin,  in  pursuance  of  my  system  of  frankness,** 
said  Mademoiselle  de  Maran,  I  will  take  the  liberty  of  remark- 
ing, that  little  darling  should  be  reserved  for  the  hours  of  your 
sweetest  and  most  private  intimacy — ^you  profane  the  mysterious 
charm  of  such  adorable  expressions,  by  thus  lavishing  them  in 
public.*' 

**  And  yet,  madame,  my  father  always  used  to  call  my  mother 
his  little  darling,  and  my  mother  used  to  call  him  her  little  papa, 
or  else  her  great  duekJ* 

But  my  good  Monsieur  S^cherin,  pray  understand  that  I  do 
not  object  to  such  tender  and  sweetly  simple  expressions— as  little 
darling,  little  papa,  or  even  great  duck,  themselves,  quite  the  con- 
trauy,  I  can  assure  you !  I  am  sure  I  hope  that  Ursula,  with  duo 
fidelity  to  the  touching  traditions  of  your  family,  lavishes  these  de- 
lightfiil  names  upon  you  in  private.** 

*'  HaUoo  !  what  you  have  told  madame,  that  you  call  me  your 
great  duck,  have  you  f*  exclaimed  M.  Secherin,  turning  towards 
Ursula,  and  clapping  his  hands  with  astonishment. 

"  Indeed !  what  Ursula  calls  you  already  her  great  duck,  my 
good  Monsisur  Secherin,  does  she  f  *  exclaimed  my  aunt. 

"  Certainly  she  does,  madame,  and  does  not  put  gloves  on  for 
fear  of  dirtying  her  fingers,  when  she  calls  me  so,  I  can  assure  you,** 
continued  M.  Secherin, 

"  Ah !  madame,  can  you  believe  it,"  exclaimed  Ursula,  with 
tears  of  shame  and  confusion  in  her  eyes. 

"  What  do  you  mean  1"  continued  M.  Secherin,  "  what  do  you 
mean  ?  don't  you  recollect  that  when  I  showed  you  the  inventory 
of  our  fortune,  on  the  morning  but  one  after  our  marriage,  I  gave 
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you  a  kiss  and  said,  '  all  that  belongs  to  jon  and  your  great  duck  !* 
and  that  you  returned  the  kiss,  and  answered — '  yes  all  that  belongs 
to  me  and  my  great  duck.*  Think  for  a  minute  and  you  must 
recollect  this,  it  was  in  the  little  green  room  which  I  use  as  a 
study." 

It  is  impossible  to  form  an  idea  of  Ursula*s  pain  and  despair  at 
hearing  these  words.  I  felt  deeply  hurt  for  her,  Gontran  could  not 
repress  a  smile,  and  Mademoiselle  de  Maran  vras  triumphant.  She 
did  not,  however,  choose  to  protract  this  scene  too  much,  and  con- 
tinued immediately. 

"  Will  you  be  good  enough  to  hold  your  tongue.  Monsieur 
S^herin  f  you  naughty  tell-tale  you  !  Do  people  ever  talk  of  such 
things  f  Those  d^cate  little  blisses  should  be  kept  for  oneself, 
they  are  some  of  those  bewitching  and  under  the  rose  little  felicities 
of  marriage,  which  one  gloats  over  in  secret^  but  must  not  pro- 
claim publicly  I  If  Ursula  had  called  you  her  great  duck  a 
thousand  times  oyer,  she  would  die  sooner  than  confess  it,  and  she 
is  right  I  repeat  it  again,  you  are  are  a  naughty  tell-tale.  Oh  ! 
these  men,  these  men,  we  cannot  allow  them  to  read  the  most 
charming  predilections  of  our  hearts,  we  cannot  betray  those  pre- 
dilections to  them  by  the  sweetest  names,  without  their  immediately 
going  and  bawling  it  out  in  the  street  !'* 

"  Well,  that  is  true,  madame,*'  said  M.  S^herin.  I  was  wrong, 
and  you  are  right,  as  you  always  are,  this  is  another  lesson  by  which 
I  shall  profit.  I  shall  always  reserve  little  darling  and  great  duck 
for  our  two  selves,  my  wife." 

^  And  you  will  act  wisely  in  so  doing.  But  tell  me  a  little  more 
about  these  emigrants*  property  which  your  worthy  father  purchased 
when  he  was  a  trader  on  a  small  scale,  you  can't  imagine  how  that 
interests  me.    Was  there  much  of  this  property  V* 

"  Yes,  madame,  it  belonged  partly  to  the  Rochegune  family, 
before  the  revolution  ;  but  my  &ther  sold  them  back  to  the  old 
Marquis  at  the  restoration." 

My  aunt  scowled  at  hearing  this  name,  which  had  so  singularly 
and  frequently  recurred  in  the  course  of  that  day. 

"  Has  M.  de  Rochegune  much  more  property  in  that  province, 
sir  r  asked  Gontran. 

"  Oh  yes,  sir,  he  possesses  all  the  estates  as  well  as  all  the  good 
qualities  of  his  father.  The  ahns-house  for  old  men,  which  was 
founded  by  the  late  Marquis,  is  within  half  a  dozen  miles  of  my 
house.  Ah  1  madame,"  added  M.  S^erin,  with  enthusiasm,  and 
turning  towards  my  aunt,  how  much  good  the  late  Marquis  did 
in  the  country,  and  so  little  pride  with  it  aU !  In  a  word, 
madiune,  jiut  fancy  that  while  he  resided  at  his  chateau  de 
Rochegime,  he  used  to  attend  ma&is  every  Sunday  at  the  old  men  s 
abm-houee,  after  mas6  he  dined  at  their  table,  went  with  them 
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to  vespers,  sapped  with  them  afterwards,  and  slept  in  ^heir  dormi- 
tory ;  this  he  invariahlj  did  once  a  week :  nor  was  this  all,  for 
when  one  of  the  poor  died,  the  Marquis  used  to  follow  the  coffin 
to  the  cemetery.  That  was  a  kind  way  of  shewing  kindness,  wa^ 
it  not,  madame  r 

"  Oh  yes,  certainly,**  ironically  replied  Mademoiselle  de  Macran. 
**  Dipping  in  the  same  dish  with  those  old  vagabonds — upon  my 
word  I  think  the  idea  a  charming  one.*' 

Ah  I  you  are  quite  right,  madame,**  replied  M.  S4eherin,  with 
tdmplicity,  poor  old  folks,  it  warmed  the  very  cockles  of  their 
hearts.    But  this  was  nothing  to  what  he  did  besides,  madame.** 

^  Grod  bless  my  soul,  can  there  be  anything  still  more  flabber* 
gasting  than  this  trencher  fellowship  with  a  parcel  of  beggars  T 

"  Yes  madame.  As  I  happened  to  be  the  largest  manu- 
facturer in  the  district,  the  marquis  had  requested  me  to  give 
these  poor  devils  a  little  to  do ;  they  did  it  indeed,  but  how, 
Grod  only  knows  1  the  work  was  not  worth  twopence,  it  was  so 
much  raw  material  lost,  for  which  the  late  marquis  used  to 
pay :  and  not  satisfied  with  this  he  invariably  repaid  me  the 
trifling  sums  which  I  gave  those  poor  old  men,  nominally  as 
the  price  of  their  work,  so  that  they  imagined  they  earned 
by  tiieir  own  labour,  the  little  luxuries  which  they  were  thus 
enabled  to  procure — ^ 

"  Well  really  now,  this  was  delicacy  in  the  superlative  degree, 
indeed  1"  exclaimed  Mademoiselle  de  Maran.  ^  and  it  shews 
good  judgment  too ;  for  only  just  fancy,  if  these  worthy  vaga- 
bonds had  happened  to  find  out  that  this  M.  de  Roeh^une 
took  the  liberty  of  bestowing  his  alms  upon  them  in  every 
possible  sort  of  way,  they  might  have  broken  out  into  a  revo- 
lution at  the  very  leasts  and  have  dusted  this  impertinent 
nuirquis*s  jacket  for  him  nicely,  or  perhaps  they  might  have 
taken  advantage  of  some  night  when  he  was  going  to  sleep  in 
their  dormitory,  to  give  him  a  precious  good  bolstering,  and 
one  which  he  certainly  would  have  deserved." 

The  bitterness  with  which  Mademoiselle  de  Maran  sneered 
at  an  action,  whose  delicacy  might  perhaps  be  exaggerated,  but 
which  at  least  revealed  the  most  touching  kindness  of  disposi- 
tion ;  proved  how  irritated  she  was  at  seeing  the  lie  so  brilliantly 
given  to  her  calumnies.  Gbntran  shared  in  my  emotion,  and 
uTsula  with  her  fixed  gaie  seemed  absorbed  in  profound  and 
painful  reflections. 

M.  de  Lancry  said  to  M.  S^herin. 

"  I  agroe  with  you  sir,  in  admiration  of  M.  de  Rochegune*8 
conduct.   Is  this^  alms-house  still  kept  up  T 

''It  is,  sir,  and  the  present  marquis  follows  exactly  the  ex- 
ample of  his  &ther.    When  he  returned  from  his  travels,  he 
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passed  six  months  at  his  ch&teau,  and  like  his  father  he  went 
once  a  week  to  dine  and  sleep  at  the  alms-house  ;  it  is  no  wonder 
then  that,  like  his  &ther,  he  is  adored  hj  eveiy  one  in  the 
jdistrict." 

"  And  he  assuredly  deserves  it  just  as  much  as  his  father 
did"  said  Mademoiselle  de  Maran,  with  bitterness.  And  pray 
^oes  he  put  on  a  pauper's  cap  and  smock  frock  too,  on  those  de- 
lightful days.** 

"  No,  madame,  he  wears  his  usual  dress.  Oh !  he  does  that, 
as  he  does  eyerything  else,  simply  and  without  ostentation.  It  is  his 
nature,  he  inherits  it  from  his  father.  It  is  just  the  same  with  his 
courage,  he  is  as  brave  as  a  lion.  Just  to  give  you  an  idea  of  it, 
some  seven  or  eight  years  ago,  when  he  was  not  above  twenty,  he 
and  an  odd  sort  of  fellow,  whose  name  was  the  Count  de  Mortagne, 
and  who  had  been  an  intimate  friend  of  the  kte  Marquis,  performed 
an  exploit,  before  which,  perhaps,  even  the  most  intrepid  men  would 
have  recoiled." 

"  My  aunt*s  ill  humour  increased  at  hearing  M.  de  Mortagne's 
name. 

"  Did  you  know  M.  de  Mortagne  T  I  said  eagerly  to  M. 
S^cherin. 

"  Yes,  mademoiselle,  he  was  an  original  who  had  been  to  the 
end  of  the  world,  formerly  a  trooper  in  the  grande  arm^e,  and  with 
a  beard  Hke  a  pioneer's  ;  he  used  to  come  very  often  and  see  U8 
at  the  factory,  and  he  was  a  great  &vourite  of  my  poor  father'a 
To  return,  however,  to  my  story,  one  day  he  and  the  young  de 
Bochegune  were  out  with  a  pack  of  harriers,  they  had,  consequently, 
no  guns,  or  any  other  arms  but  the  whips  they  carried ;  the  hare 
came  out  of  the  forH  de  Rochegune,  and  took  to  the  level  countiy. 
It  was  in  the  middle  of  winter,  they  found  a  shepherd  lying  in  a 
field,  covered  with  blood  and  half  dead.** 

*'  That  will  do,  that  will  do,"  impatiently  exclaimed  Mademoiselle 
de  Maran.  I  easily  see  what  it  all  was,  some  mad  dog  or  wolf 
which  had  bitten  the  sheep  and  the  shepherd,  and  which  these  two 
courageous  Rolands  valiantly  put  to  death.  Well,  well,  it  was  a 
superb  action,  but  I  have  had  quite  enough  of  it.** 

"  No,  madame,  it  was — 

"  That  will  do,  that  will  do,  iny  dear  Monsieur  S€cherin.  pray 
spare  us  all  these  romantic  stories,  they  are  doubtless  very  beauti- 
ful^ but  so  frightful  that  the  remembrance  of  them  to-night  would 
give  me  the  night-mare.  Besides,  I  can  see  by  Ursula  s  eyes  that 
she  is  dying  wiUi  impatience  to  go  and  gossip  with  Matilda." 

I  got  up,  took  my  cousin  by  the  hand  and  went  with  her  to  my 
own  apartments,  leaving  M.  SiScherin  with  my  aunt  and  Gontran. 
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Ursula  had  been  deeply  and  cruelly  humiliated ;  she  had  not  only 
suflRmd  from  the  Tulgariiy  of  her  husband  but  also  by  the  revek* 
tion  of  the  ridiculously  fiuniliar  expressions^  which  he  had  used 
towards  her,  a  few  days  alter  their  marriage.  Mademoiselle  de 
Maran  had  succeeded  even  beyond  her  wishes ;  her  treacherously 
feigned  good  nature,  which  had  at  the  very  outset  thrown  Ursula's 
knflband  off  hoB  goard^  had  placed  M.  S^herin  in  a  light  that  was 
almost  grotesque,  and  chance  had  done  the  rest. 

I  think  thAt  now,  without  anticipating  erents  too  much,  I  may 
induoe  yon  to  remaric  that  from  my  very  childkood,  Mademoiselle 
de  Maimn  had  been  actuated  by  one  predominant  intention,  that 
of  exciting  tiie  jeak»ui9'  and  envy  of  Ursula  against  myself;  my 
aunt  was  in  fact  desirous  of  turning  sooner  or  later,  into  an  im-> 
placable  enemy  her  whom  I  lored  with  tenderness  the  most  sincere. 
When  I  was  a  child,  she  had  represented  my  intellect  aud  clever^ 
nees  as  &r  supmor  to  Ursula's,  when  I  had  reached  the  years  of 
girlhood,  it  was  my  beauty,  it  was  my  fortune  which  was  totally 
to  eclipse  my  cousin,  and  to  wind  up  all  she  had  now  exerted  hex^ 
self  to  enhance  the  distinction,  the  elegance,  the  position  in  society, 
and  the  birth  of  Gfontran  who  was  my  intended  husband,  by  draw^ 
ing  out,  with  an  infernal  malice  the  candid  confidences 
of  M.  S6cherin.  Alas !  I  beHeve  it,  had  it  not  been  for  my 
aunt's  incessant  peraeTeranee,  my  cousin  would  not  haye  so 
often  or  ae  bitterly  compared  my  position  with  her  own ;  she 
wonld  not  hare  envied  me  the  few  advantages  I  might  possess,  and 
we  should  have  lived  without  rivalry  and  without  jedousy.  I  shall 
always  believe  that  Ursula's  heart  was,  originally,  a  good  and 
generous  one,  and  that  it  was  my  aunt's  insinuations  that  caused 
all  the  miachiel^  which  my  former  friend  afterwards  inflicted 
i^xm  me. 
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I  took  UVsula  up  to  my  own  room.  I  entertained  the  moat  com- 
plete and  the  most  blind  confidence  in  her  frankness,  I  looked  upon 
her  as  a  victim,  and  I  recalled  to  mind  that  letter  written  so  lugu- 
briously and  mournfully  which  she  had  sent  me,  so  that  I  could 
not  account  for  the  singular  familiarity  of  her  expressions  towards 
her  husband  so  soon  after  a  marriage,  her  despair  at  the  prospect 
of  which  had  even  induced  her  to  think  of  suicide.  Had  I  for  an 
instant  suspected  Ursula  of  falsity,  had  I  believed  her  capable  of 
contracting  a  union,  not  only  with  no  feelings  of  pleasure,  but 
prompted  by  sordid  calculations,  I  should  have  understood  the 
strange  contradiction  between  my  cousin  s  words  and  her  letter, 
but,  I  repeat  it^  my  fiuth  in  her  was  profoimd  and  I  accordingly 
awaited  with  anxiety  the  explanation  of  this  mystery.  When  she 
entered  my  room,  Ursula  threw  herself  into  an  ann  chair,  and  hid 
her  face  in  her  two  hands  without  addressing  a  word  to  me. 

*^  Ursula,  my  friend,  my  sister  !**  I  exclaimed,  kneeling  before 
her  and  taking  her  two  hands  in  my  own. 

Leave  me,  leave  me,"  she  replied,  endeavouring  to  disengage 
herself  and  smiling,  with  bitterness,  through  her  tears.  Why  do 
you  use  these  words  of  tenderness  %  they  are  not,  they  cannot  be 
any  longer  your  real  sentiments." 

Ah !  Ursula,  this  is  cruel — ^what  have  I  done  to  you? — what 
have  I  said  to  you  9  good  Gh>d !  why  do  you  receive  me  thus  after 
so  long  an  absence  V* 

"  I  do  not  accuse  your  heart,  Matilda  ;  it  is  a  good  and  a  gene^ 
rous  one  ;  but  its  very  generosity  causes  it  to  hold  in  horror  eveij* 
thing  that  is  false  and  deceitful.  Leave  me,  then — cleave  me,  and 
do  not  think  yourself  obliged  to  put  on  the  appeanmoe  of  loving 
me  any  longer." 

,  "  Ursula,  what  are  you  saying  T 

Do  I  not  know  that  you  despise  me  f  added  the  unhappy  girl 
bursting  into  tears.  She  then  rose  from  her  seat,  and  went  to  the 
window,  in  order  to  wipe  her  eyes. 

-  I  had  remained  thunderstruck,  unable  to  comprehend  what 
Ursula  had  said.    I  now  ran  up  to  her  and  exclaimed — 
.     For  God's  sake  explain  yourself ;  what  can  you  mean  t  Why 
do  you  insist  upon  it  that  I  must  despise  you  T 

"  Why  1 — Matilda,  can  you  ask  me  why  %  GFood  Ood  1  a  fortnight 
ago  I  wrote  you  a  despairing  letter — a  letter  which  painted  the 
fearful  desolation  of  my  heart ;  you  are  moved  by  my  despair ;  you 
compassionate  your  friend,  you  weep  over  her  sacrifice,  over  her 
lost  illusions,  and  not  a  moment  ago,  you  heard  it  said  that  this 
very  girl,  who  for  an  instant  had  seen  no  other  refuge  from  an 
odious  ftiturity  but  death,  that  this  veiy  girl  three  days  after  that 
detested  marriage,  lavishes  names  the  most  ridiculously  &miliar 
upon  her  husband.    Once  more,  Matilda,  I  tell  you,  you  despise 
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me,  or  else  jou  conceal  that  feeling,  and  compassionaie  me.  Com-* 
paaaion !  I  will  not  have  it — I  prefer  contempt — I  prefer  hatred — 
I  prefer  indifference  :  but  compassion  ! — oh  !  never,  never !" 

And  placing  her  handkerchief  to  her  mouthy  Uraula  stifled  the 
aobe  which  she  was  unable  to  restrain. 

"  You  are  mad,  Ursula  i  you  cannot  mean  what  you  say — ^remem- 
ber my  letter  1  Do  I  not  feel  your  tears  dropping  upon  my  cheeks  1** 
I  said  embracing  her — Do  I  not  see,  alas  I  that  you  are  veiy,  very 
unhappy?  Wluit  differenoe,  after  all^  can  a  falsehood  of  your 
husband's  make  in  me  f 

A  falsehood  !  no,  it  is  not  a  falsehood,  Matilda^  no— I  really 
really  did  use  those  ridiculously  familiar  words— do  you  hear  f  I 
did  use  them." 

"  You  did  use  them,  Ursula  T 

^*  Yes,  yes, — so  leave  me,  you  see  very  well  I  am  the  most  false 
and  dissembling  of  creatures.  I  feign  despair  to  excite  pity,  while 
in  fiust  I  am  enchanted  with  this  marriage ;  after  all,  my  husband 
is  so  rich — Oh  !  shame  !  oh,  infiuny  I" 

And  Ursula  pressed  her  forehead  violently  with  her  two  hands. 
No,  there  is  no  shame,  there  is  no  in&my,"  I  exclaimed.  "  there 
is  some  mystery  here  which  I  do  not  understand.  And  after  all 
what  do  I  care  for  some  few  words  that  are  passed  3  you  suffer,  you 
weep,  weU  then  I  will  suffer,  I  will  weep  with  you.  Look  at  my 
tears,  oh !  my  sister,  feel  how  my  poor  heart  beats — Say,  say  now, 
do  you  think  this  is  contempt  or  pity  T 

"  Well  then,  no,  no,  I  beUeve  you,  Matilda^  forgive  me,  oh,  for- 
give me,  for  having  dared  to  doubt  your  heart  even  for  an  instant. 
But  I  had,  and  must  have  still,  so  many  prejudices  to  destroy  in 
your  mini" 

«  Not  one— I  teU  you." 

^  Then  listen  to  me,  my  sister,  my  tender  sister ;  your  tears, 
your  affection,  wring  my  secret  from  mc.  Just  now  I  was  deter- 
mined to  tell  you  nothing.  I  was  determined  to  see  you  no  more, 
for  to  live  with  you,  and  to  be,  by  you,  suspected  of  deceit,  oh  that 
seemed  to  me  impossible.*' 

"  Poor  Uraula !  come  then,  do  I  not  deserve  your  confidence  T 

"  Yes,  oh,  yes !  and  you  alone,  as  Ood  is  my  witness,  listen  then. 
This  marriage  was  a  source  of  such  despair  to  me,  that  to  the  last 
moment,  in  spite  of  myself,  I  believed  some  unforeseen  event 
would  prevent  it.  Yes — I  was  like  those  condemned  prisoners  who 
know  they  are  to  die,  that  there  is  no  pardon  for  them,  and  who 
yet  cannot  help  expecting  that  pardon  impossible  as  it  is.  It  was 
a  last  instinct  of  happiness  which  struggled  in  my  breast." 

"  Ursula — Ursulas— your  words  are  frightful — How  you  must 
have  suffered,  good  God  !" 

"  I  obeyed  my  father — I  was  determined  to  render  it  impossible 
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for  you  to  consummate  the  generous  sacrifiee  which  jou  had  pro- 
posed to  me.    Mj  fate  being  irrerocably  fixed,  I  had  but  two  alter- 

natives— death.  ^ 

Ursula — Ursula — do  not  talk  thus,  you  terrify  me.** 
"  Death,  or  an  existence  hopelessly  and  unceasingly  wretched. 
For  a  moment  I  remained  without  force  under  this  blow,  under 
this  prospect  of  a  fatal  futurity  1  yet,  before  resigning  myself  wholly 
to  despair,  I  asked  myself  what  caused  the  aversion  which  I  enter- 
tained for  my  husband,  I  assured  myself  that  it  was  the  vulgarity 
of  his  manners,  his  defective  education,  for  I  believe  his  heart  to 
be  good." 

Oh  1  without  a  doubt,  Ursula,  believe  it,  believe  it,  he  is  a 
good  and  a  generous  man.  Did  you  not  see  with  what  sensibility 
he  Calked  of  M.  de  Rochegune*s  deeds  of  charity  %  And,  after  all, 
the  world  will  soon  polish  his  language  and  his  manners.*" 

Well  then,  I  said  to  myself :  this  vulgar  language  offends  me, 
those  almost  coarse  familiarities  disgust  me.  My  life  is  to  be  passed 
henceforth  in  the  company  of  this  man,  and  I  must  renounce  all 
the  bright  ideas  of  my  girlhood.  Henceforth  my  life  must  be  a 
totally  different  one.  Courage  then,  all  is  over — all,"'  and  Ursula's 
voice  was  choked  by  tears.  It  is  the  natural  and  habitual  deli- 
cacy," she  continued,  of  my  thoughts  and  my  instincts  that 
renders  me  so  unhi^py.  Well  then,  since  I  cannot  elevate  my 
husband  to  my  own  level,  I  will  degrade  myself  to  hu — yes,  I  will 
use  this  language  which  disgusts  me,  I  will  imitate  those  manners 
at  which  I  shudder  with  repugnance.  Matilda !  Matilda !  what  I 
said,  I  did,  I  flattered  this  man,  as  he  wished  to  be  flattered.  I 
pretended  to  love  him,  as  he  wished  to  be  loved,  and  I  repeated, 
blushing  with  humiliation  and  shame  while  I  did  so,  the  ludicrously 
familiar  expressions  which  he  employed.  Oh  1  my  sister,  my 
sister,  you  can  never  know  what  I  suffered  during  the  week  of  trials 
to  which  I  had  condemned  myself;  you  can  never  know  all  tnat 
there  is  of  frightful  in  that  profanation  of  one's  self — ^in  that  lie  of 
the  lips,  at  w&ch  the  heart  revolt&  Oh  !  what  tears  I  swallowed 
in  secret,  while  I  played  that  melancholy  and  bitter  farce.  But 
now  LiMijLjtglt  ttO  morc;  my  anguish  is  too  intense — No  I  can  do 
it  i&  wmk  Ab  t  sooner  than  go  on  in  that  course  of  degradation 
aiiJ  fjiT>irlii>fnl,  iicKiiier  die — sooner  die  a  thousand  deaths !" 

'f>MU  in  a  tono  so  harrowing,  so  despairing,  her  look  was 

%  \  \vi\i\  hiT  fi  uturey  so  convulsed,  that  she  terrified  me.    I  now 
h^i  condiu^t^  and  I  was  struck  with  the  courage  which 
pOUinid  W  have  attempted  only  what  she  had 

MMg%  my  .^Uter,"  I  said  to  her,      only  listen  to 
1^  Wf^  deoeiving  yourself  I  think,  in  endeavouring 
"^<#|^iMband's  level.  His  heart  is  a  generous 
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one,  he  loves  you  with  idobitiy,  try  then  to  raiae  him  to  your  own- 
elevation.  Did  you  not  perceive  Just  now,  how  eagerly  he  received' 
Mademoiselle  de  Marans  observations  1  Imagine  then  what  an' 
authority  yours  would  possess  over  him.  Ursula,  oh  my  sister! 
think  of  this.  Doubtless  I  should  have  desired  a  different  mar- 
riage for  you,  but  then  this  one  has  actually  taken  place  Do  not 
then  reject  the  chances  of  happiness  which  even  this  union  holds 
out  to  you." 

Happiness,  Matilda,  happiness  for  me  %  oh,  never." 

Yes,  yes,  happiness.  Your  husband  is  kind,  frank  and  honour- 
able ;  he  is  rich  and  he  dotes  upon  you.  He  is  not  remarkably 
handsome,  his  manners  and  his  language  may  be  deficient  in 
elegance,  what  then,  is  all  this  wholly  irreparable  9  Oh,  believe 
me  he  will  soon  learn,  a  good  example  is  everything.  And  he*  will 
have  such  a  charming  model  to  study  in  you.  And  then  would 
you  like  us  to  assist  you  ? — yes,  to  make  this  education  an  easier 
task  for  you,"  I  said  with  a  smile,  would  you  like  us  to  come  and 
pay  you  a  visit  next  summer?  If  you  do  not  intend  to  take  a 
house  at  Paris,  just  yet,  you  shall  come  to  us.  We  have  now  a  house 
quite  large  enough  to  enable  us  to  offer  you  a  room.  Well,  what 
do  you  say  to  my  project  ?" 

I  say  you  are  still,  as  always,  the  best  of  friends,  the  tenderest 
of  sisters,"  said  Ursula,  embracing  me  with  enthusiasm.  I  say 
that  when  with  you  I  forget  my  misery,  and  that  you  have  the  gift 
of  invariably  caumng  me  to  hope.  But,  alas  1  it  will  be  difficult, 
Matilda,  novo  to  re-animate  my  illusions." 

I  do  not  wish  to  restore  illusionsi,  I  only  wish  you  to  believe  in ' 
realities.    You  shall  see  your  husband  in  a  year.    Then  your  love 
will  have  metamorphosed  him." 

"  Only  think  how  selfish  we  are  rendered  by  sorrow,"  said  Ursula. 
^  I  say  nothing  to  you  about  your  own  happiness,  you  at  least  must 
be  so  happy." 

^  Oh,  yes,  I  am  now,  especially  as  you  are  here  to  share  that 
happiness.  Indeed,  Ursula,  if  I  knew  you  were  without  sorrows, ' 
I  could  not  conceive  any  felicity  equal  to  mine.  Oontran  is  so 
kind,  so  devoted,  his  heart  is  so  noble,  his  disposition  so  exalted, 
and  then  he  understands  me  so  well.  Oh,  I  feel  it  here — ^in  the 
security  of  my  heart,  it  is  a  happiness  to  finish  but  with  existence. 
My  confidence  in  him  is  immoveable,  and  death  alone  could  dis- ' 
turb  it.  Could  even  death  do  it  9  No,  no,  when  love  is  like  ours^ 
when  happiness  is  so  intense  as  mine,  one  does  not  surrive,  one  dies 
the  first.  No,  nothing  in  the  worid  could  change  my  conviction 
that  I  shall  be  the  happiest  of  women,  and  that  my  happiness  will 
lart  during  my  whole  life,  or  rather  during  the  whole  of  Oontran's." 
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Ktmi  BOW,  mj  friM&dy  Uiaqgh  Umm  prmantiiiipnti  of  mj  hmri 
hftye  been  cniellj,  lerj  cruelly  deoeired,  I  can  remember  that  the 
oonfidenoe  which  1  then  felt  in  a  futurity  of  happineei^  was  a  blind 
and  absolute  one. 


A  week  after  Unola's  arriyal,  there  was  to  be  an  evening  aa- 
lembly  of  all  our  &mih|r  for  the  signature  of  mj  marriage  articles 
with  M.  de  Lancry.  Mademoiselle  de  Bfaran  had  obtained  a 
promise  from  the  major  of  our  arrondiuemeni^  to  marry  us  that 
eyening  alter  the  aboye  ceremony,  so  that  we  mi^t  esci^  all  vul- 
gar curiosity. 


CHAPTER  XXIIL 


Oh  the  morning  of  the  6mj  when  the  marriage  articles  were  to  be 
slgnedy  I  was  awakened,  as  usual,  by  Blondeau,  who  brou^t  me 
tlM  basket  of  heliotripes  and  jessamines,  which  Qontran  had  sent 
me  regdarly  eyery  mondng.  I  have  always  attached  an  extreme 
importance  to  what  is  yii^;arly  called  litUe  thing*.  Delicate  at- 
tentions^ when  persisted  in,  prove  that  the  mind  is  constantly 
occupied  by  one  thou^t,  and  the  opportunities  afforded  of  proving 
the  heart's  devotion,  by  some  daiarJing  exploit^  are  so  rare  that  it 
is  better  to  coin  that  devotion  into  mall  change^  if  I  may  be  per- 
mitted such  an  expression.  Those  who  reserve  themselves  com- 
pletely for  the  dumce  occurrence  of  some  extraordinary  circum- 
stance, appear  to  tell  you — ^  droum  ycwndfy  throw  yoiwndf  inJLo 
the  midit  of  a  fumcuse^  and  then  you  shall  know  the  value  of  my 
love.**  Fatalist  as  I  was  in  all  matters  of  the  heart,  this  basket 
of  flowers  which  arrived  every  morning,  possessed  an  immense  sig- 
nifiean«i^  il  Wf  With  it  was  Imked  the  remembrance  of 

QAtnm^  ftsi  M^Ml  of  affection,  and  I  felt  unq>eakable  joy  in 
eonsoioiHiw  thMt  henceforth  every  day  of  mine  would  com- 
\  by  a  thought  ti  tim,  which  would  come  to  me  in  the  midst 
'  fkvourite  lowm  I  went  very  early  to  church  with  Madame 
eatL  As  the  moment  drew  near  when  I  was  to  become  GFon- 
irm\  I  felt  more  than  ever  the  irresistible  necessity  of  praying 
to  and  praisiug  God,  and  of  placing  a  futurity,  which  promised  so 
wmyh  happmcsa,  im  the  protection  of  heaven  and  of  my  sainted 
motiier,  who  wa«  thsre.  I  experienced  a  serene,  confiding,  and 
k  i|uing  the  day,  my  eyes  would  spontaneously 
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fill  with  tean  of  pleMure.  Thea^  were  dremj,  inToluntaiy  emo- 
tioDfl^  which  always  terminated  hy  impetnous  bursts  of  ineflabie  and 
piona  gratitude.  About  four  o'dooky  Mademoiselle  de  Maran  sent 
for  me  into  her  room,  where  I  had  not  been  for  a  reiy  long  time. 
I  cannot  describe  my  feehngs  at  finding  myself  once  more  in  that 
apartment^  which  recalled  aU  the  cruel  scenes  I  had  gone  through 
in  my  childhood.  Nothing  was  changed  there,  there  was  the  same 
crudfiz,  the  same  coloured  windows,  the  red  lacquer  desk,  and,  in 
their  old  glass  casos,  the  ancestors  of  Felix,  who  would,  doubUesB, 
soon  rejoin  them.  Mademoisdle  de  Maran  was  sitting  at  her  desk, 
and  I  saw,  placed  before  her,  a  jewel  case,  a  portfolio,  and  a 
medalUon,  at  which  my  aunt  was  gazing  with  so  much  attrition, 
that  she  did  not  perceive  my  entrance.  Her  features^  always  so 
contemptuous^  wore,  at  that  minute,  an  expreesion  of  stem  melan- 
choly, which  I  had  never  obserred  in  them  bdbre.  Her  thin  Hps 
were  no  longer  diBtorted  into  that  implacable,  ironical  smile,  which 
rendered  her  so  formidable,  but  she  seemed  absorbed  in  anxious 
and  painful  reflections. 

I  hesitated  to  speak  to  her.  As  I  leant  against  the  <Siimney- 
piece,  I  happened  to  more,  though  rery  slightly,  a  lamp  which  was 
upon  it.  Mademoiselle  de  Manin  turned  round  with  a  quick  more- 
ment  of  the  head. 

Who  isthere?''  she  exclaimed.  Seeing  who  it  was,  she  let  the 
medallion,  which  she  was  holding  in  her  hand,  drop  down  to  its 
former  place,  and  remained  for  a  minute  in  a  silent  reverie. 

^  We  are  going  to  part^  Matilda^"  she  at  last  said  to  me,  and 
her  voice  had  a  tone  <^  gentlenees  which  struck  me  mute  with 
surprise.  Your  early  youth  was  not  a  happy  one,  was  it  f  It  will 
always  be  with  bittemeas  that  you  will  reflect  upon  the  time  whidi 
you  spent  with  me." 

"  Madame.'' 

^  Oh  I  I  know  it  must  be  so,  I  know  it  very  weU,"  die  continued 
in  a  sk>w  voice,  and  as  if  she  were  talking  to  herselfl  You  have 
often  been  treated  harshly  and  angrily  by  me.  I  have  not  been  to 
you  what  I  ou^t  to  have  been — ^No,  I  know  it  very  well  This 
is  doubtles  the  reason  that  I  fed  a  kind  of  sorrow  at  parting  with 
you,  your  youth  and  beauty  gave  at  least  a  little  animation  to  this 
house.  I  am  very  old,  and  it  is  melancholy  at  my  age  to  be  left 
alone,  to  wait  for  one's  last  day  with  only  a  dog  for  a  companion ; 
and  then  to  die  in  solitude,  with  none  to  mourn,  none  to  r^gpnet 
me." 

After  a  few  moments  of  gloomy  silence,  she  continued  with 
gentleness : 

Matilda^  be  generous,  do  not  leave  my  house  with  a  feeling  of 
animosity  against  me,  that  would  make  my  solitude  a  still  more 
ptAnfiil  one." 
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Ibdemoiaelle  de  Hana  maei  have  been  siiioere  in  speaking'  to 
me  thua.  The  moat  depraTed  dispodiiona  are  not  proof  against 
such  occasional  re-actiona.  Besides,  her  emotion  betrayed  itself  in 
the  expression  of  her  features,  in  the  rery  tone  of  her  Toice.  She 
had  no  interest  in  acting  such  a  comedj  to  me,  and  I  was  deefrfy 
touched  at  this  proof  of  interest  in  myself  which  was  the  only 
one  my  aunt  had  oyer  exhibited.  I  had  been  more  pleased  than 
moved  by  her  consent  to  my  union  with  Gontran.  I  knew,  that 
strictly  speaking,  I  might  hare  done  without  her  approbation,  and 
I  felt^  without  any  exaggerated  vanity,  that  my  aunt  ought  to  be 
well  satisfied  with  having  been  enabled,  even  while  securing  my 
happiness,  to  bestow  my  hand  upon  the  nephew  of  one  of  her  own 
intimate  friends;  but,  nererthdesi^  upon  this  oeoasion,  the  af- 
fectionate regrets  which  Mademoiselle  de  Maran  betrayed  towards 
me^  touched  me  passionately.  I  took  her  hand,  raised  it  to  my 
Upe,  and  kissed  it,  this  time,  at  leasts  with  a  veneration  that  had 
something  of  tenderness  in  it.  Her  head  was  bent  down,  and  I 
could  only  see  her  forehead.  She  suddenly  raised  herself  by  a 
quick  movement^  and  opened  her  arms  to  me,  as  she  did  so.  To 
my  great  astonidiment  her  eyes  were  moistened  by  two  tears,  the 
only  ones  which  I  had  ever  seen  Madmoiselie  de  Maran  shed.  I 
knelt  down  before  her.  She  placed  her  two  hands  gently  upon  my 
shoulders,  and  said  to  me,  with  a  look  in  which  I  c^d  trace  a  feel- 
ing of  tender  interest 

Never  have  you  complained — ^never  have  you  fUt  the  sweet* 
nesB  of  a  mother's  caress ;  up  to  the  present  moment  I  have  either 
tormented  you  abominably,  or  flattered  you  with  fatal  exaggeration. 
I  have  done  wrong,  and  now  I  am  in  despair  for  it  What  more 
can  I  say  to  you  9  I  shall  regret  it  till  the  end  of  my  life,  which, 
alas !  is  not  far  distant  Fortimately  your  good  disposition  has 
prevailed,  that  at  least  will  be  one  reproach  the  less  which  I  shall 
have  to  make  myself,  and  Ood  knowa^  I  have  enough  besides.  Believe 
me,  my  dear  girl,  my  regrets  are  so  poignant,  uiat  if  it  were  still 
time,  I  would — I  would — ^but  no — no — and  yet — 

Without  finishing  her  sentence,  my  aunt  again  bent  down  bar 
head,  as  if  some  struggle  between  her  widbi  to  speak,  and  some 
other  influence,  were  at  work  within  her.  I  was  terrified,  in  spite 
of  myself,  as  though  my  future  li£B  depended  upon  the  secret  which 
my  aunt  hesitated  to  tell  me.  Mademoiselle  de  Marsa,  desLrous, 
perhaps,  to  confirm  her  good  resolution,  by  asking  me  for  fresh 
words  of  tenderness,  said  to  me — "  You  detest  me  less  than  formerly, 
do  you  not  V* 

"  Oh  1  aunt,  I  have  just  learnt  to  love  you,  all  is  forgotten,"  and 
I  pressed  her  two  hands  in  mine,  wilh  a  gush  of  tendsniess. 

*^  Well,  it  does  one  good,  much  good,  to  bear  this  said  to  one. 
And  if  I  did  you  a  great  service — a  service  which,  perhaps^  would 
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secure  the  happing  of  your  whole  eziBtenoe,  would  you  love  me 
dearly  9  Would  you  tell  me  often,  in  your  roiee  of  sweetQeas  and 
emotion — '  I  lore  you  dearly  V — ^you  look  at  me  with  astonishment, 
do  answer  me.  I  have  been  always  feared  or  detested,  except  by 
your  father,  my  own  excellent  brother.  Ah  1  he  did  lore  me.  But 
then  I  had  nerer  been  kind  or  devoted  to  any  one  but  him — ^yes^ 
I  loved  km  so  much,  so  much,  that  I  thought  I  had  a  right  to  hate 
eveiybody  eJae,  and  then,  doabtleoi^  one  has  in  oneself  a  greater  or 
leas  natural  quantity  of  kindness ;  for  my  part  I  had  very  little, 
and  all  I  had  I  concentrated  upon  your  &ther.  I  know  not  why, 
at  this  minute,  your  voice,  your  accent  touches  me,  and  arouses  in 
my  breast  something,  which,  if  it  be  not  kindness,  is  at  least  com- 
passion. So  tell  me  once  more  that  you  would  dearly  love,  love 
with  all  the  energies  of  your  hearty  a  friend  who  would  stop  you  at 
the  very  edge  of  a  precipice  down  which  you  were  about  to  fall. 
Answer  me — answer  me-  Would  you  devote  your  life  to  such  a 
friend  r 

Mademoiselle  de  Maran  uttered  these  last  words  with  a  kind  of 
nervous  impatience,  whidtk  proved  the  violence  of  the  struggle 
taking  place  within  her.  Without  understanding  my  aunt's  mean- 
ing, I  threw  myself  into  her  arms,  in  an  agony  of  apprehension. 

Oh  I  have  pity  upon  me  !"  I  exclaimed.  "  I  know  not  what 
misfortune  menaces  me,  but  if  there  be  one,  oh  !  speak — speak. 
You  are  my  &ther'8  sister.  I  am  alone-— alone — have  but  you  in 
the  world.  Who  will  enlighten  me  if  it  be  not  you  9  Oh  I  speak, 
in  [Hty  speak  1  A  misfortune  do  you  say  f  but  what  can  it  be  ? 
Gk>ntran  loves  me,  I  love  him  as  woman  only  can  love,  Ursula  is 
my  t«uierest  friend,  can  I  make  my  entrance  into  the  world  under 
more  fortunate  auspices  9  You  yourself,  at  this  minute,  are  speak- 
ing to  me  with  tenderness,  and  a  few  words  of  yours  have  effaced 
for  ever  all  the  painful  memories  of  my  childhood.  If  any  hidden 
misfortune  does  threaten  my  destiny,  oh  1  tell  it  me — in  pity  tell 
it  me.** 

Unhappy  girl  1  8<mie  voice,  though  I  know  not  whence  it 
oomes^  warns  me  that  it  would  be  a  fearful  crime  to  leave  you  in 
your  present  error,  and  that  sooner  or  later  the  justice  of  God  or 
man  would  overtake  me !"  exdaimed  my  aunt 

The  feeling  to  which  she  was  giving  way  was  so  generous  a  one, 
her  emotion  sprang  frx>m  such  a  noble  source,  that  for  an  instant 
her  countenance  was  almost'touohingly  beautifuL  I  was  listening 
to  her  in  unspeakable  anguish,  when  Servien  knocked  at  the  door, 
and  came  in  carrying  a  letter  upon  a  silver  waiter.  My  heart 
misgave  me  fear^y,  a  sinister  presentiment  warned  me  ^t  the 
fi^  hazard  which  had  interrupted  Mademoiselle  de  Maran.  was 
about  to  conceal  for  ever  from  my  eyes,  the  mystery  that  she  was 
on  the  point  of  divulging  to  me. 
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**  Wlmi  b  tke  matter  T  ezdaiined  mj  maai,  with  an  impatieuee 
that  had  in  it  something  afanoet  painfoL 
^  A  fetter,  madame,"  aaid  Senrien,  holding  out  the  waiter. 
HademoiMlfe  de  Mann  took  it  haatilf  ,  «ad  aaid — 
Leave  iM." 

I  breathed  again  more  freely,  I  believed  that  mj  aont  wonld 
oentinue  our  eonTermtion,  for  the  exjNreenon  of  her  eoantenanoe 
was  imchanged,  and  ihe  even  speared  eo  pre-ooeapied  that  she 
threw  the  fetter  upon  her  desk  without  breaking  the  eeaL  Bj 
•ome  fiUalitj  the  direction  was  tuned  uppermost  before  my  aunt^ 
the  hind-writing  struck  her,  she  took  the  fetter  and  opened  it 
hastUj. 

All  mj  hopes  vanished  :  the  letter  seemed  to  have  the  effect  of 
a  thunderbolt  upon  her,  her  features  assumed  by  degrees  their 
habitual  expression  of  irony  and  hanhness,  and  her  eyebrows^ 
whidi  frowned  sternly,  gave  her  a  more  detestabfe  aspect  than 
ever.  For  a  minute  ahe  renuuned  like  one  stupified,  and  muttered 
whife  she  crumpled  the  letter  with  rage — 

**  And  I,  who  was  just  now  going  to— Why,  what  the  deuee  can 
have  been  the  matter  with  me  f  I  fimcy  I  must  have  been  mad — 
the  girl  had  bewitched  me.  Here  was  I  making  a  fool  of  myself 
with  all  kinds  of  affisctionate  absurdities^  while  ke — ^Ah  !  may  hell 
confound  him  1  luckily  I  have  time  enough." 

These  words  of  my  aunt,  during  the  utterance  of  which  she 
had  made  several  long  and  meditative  pauses,  terrified  me. 

^  Madame,"  I  said  to  her,  trembling ;  Just  now  you  were 
about  to  make  a  most  important  confession  to  me." 

Just  now,  I  was  a  fool,  an  idiot,  do  you  hear  T  she  replied 
in  a  bitter  and  angiy  tone.  Ha,  ha,  ha,  and  this  girl  believed 
it  all,  and  she  did  not  see  I  was  laughing  at  her,  with  all  my 
fine  sensibiliiy.   /  am  remarkably  sensitive  indeed." 

« I  did  believe  in  your  emotion,  nttdame.  Yes  you  were 
moved.  It  is  in  vain  to  deny  it,  I  saw  tears  in  your  eyea 
Ah,  madame,  in  the  name  of  those  tears  whose  source  was,  per- 
linpf  the  memory  of  my  &ther,  do  not  leave  me  a  prey  to  painlbl 
mieasineas  I  Give  way  to  that  generous  sentiment  which  but  a  few 
Biinutes  ago  opened  your  arms  to  me.  It  would  be  too  cruel,  ma- 
jiame,  to  have  sown  doubt  and  distrust  in  my  heart,  the  more  cruel, 
^noe  that  doubt  and  that  distrust  may  fix  itself  upon  everything, 
^nd  arouse  in  my  bosom  a  vague  suspicion  of  those  I  love  most 
in  tiie  world." 

« indeed,  that  \a  your  opinion,  is  it  9   Well  then,  so  mudi 
better,  it  will  be  a  nice  little  occupation  for  you  to  try  and 
the  word  of  this  enigma.    You  have  no  idea  how  amusing 
^i31  be,  and  I  promise  I  will  tell  you  if  you  guess  ri^it" 
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*'  Mftdame/*  I  exclaimed^  indignant  at  my  aunt's  cold  malice 
**  You  hare  said  it  yourself  the  justice  of  Qod  or  man  would 
overtake  you  if — 

^  Ha,  ha»  ha^**  exclaimed  mj  aunt,  interrupting  me  with  one  of 
her  bursts  of  sarcastic  laughter.  ^  What  are  you  thinking  about 
with  your  justice  of  Ood  or  man?  Do  you  mean  to  threaten 
me  with  being  prosecuted  by  the  Attorney-General,  or  excom- 
municated by  the  Pope  f  Can't  you  see  then  that  I  was  only 
joking?  What  on  earth  can  be  more  natural?  one  is  so  merry 
on  a  wedding-day.  I  suppose  you  will  tell  me  next  about  my  two 
tears.  Well  then,  my  good  girl,  I  will  let  you  into  a  secret 
which  may  be  of  use  to  you  some  day,  when  you  want  to  melt 
Gontran's  heart,  during  one  of  those  Uttle  domestic  discussions 
which  will  happen  in  the  happiest  and  best  regulated  fiunilies. 
Just  look  here,  one  tiny  grain  of  snuff  in  each  eye,  and  you  will 
weep  like  a  Magdalen.  And  you  know  eyes  so  beautiful  as  your 
own,  must  be  irresistible  when  they  weep." 

"But,  madame," — 
Ah  i  I  forgot,  I  haye  a  few  things  here  which  your  mother  in  her 
will  directed  me  to  deliver  up  to  you  on  the  day  of  your  marriage ; 
that  is  to  say  when  the  marriage  should  have  been  completed.  I 
was  thinking  of  giving  them  to  you  now — ^but  I  have  changed  my 
mind — ^you  shall  have  them  this  evening,  after  the  ceremony,"  and 
with  these  words  my  aunt  got  up  and  locked  her  desk. 

Ah,  madame,  grant  me  that  at  least — I  said  to  her,  ^you  will 
leave  me  very  sad,  very  frightened  at  your  cruel  silence.  Those  last 
proofs  of  my  mother's  tenderness  will  at  least  console  me." 

^  It  is  impossible,"  replied  Mademoiselle  de  Maran — ^^the  clause 
in  the  will  is  a  formal  one.  When  you  are  once  married,  I  will 
deliver  up  all  the  things  to  you. — God  bless  my  soul,  it  is  already 
five  o'clock — and  I  am  not  dressed!    Leave  me  my  dear  girl" 

While  thus  speaking  my  aunt  rang  for  one  of  her  maids,  who,  as 
she  came  in  informed  her  that  a  package  had  just  been  brought  to 
the  drawing-room  for  me,  firom  the  Viscount  de  Lanciy. 

''Make  haste — ^it  must  be  yoiur  corbeille"  said  my  aunt — "and 
judging  from  Gontran's  taste,  it  is  no  doubt  both  a  charming  and 
magnificent  one." 

I  was  grieved  to  the  heart  when  I  left  Mademoiselle  de  Maran's 
room.  When  I  thought  of  the  secret  which  she  had  been  going 
to  confide  to  me,  for  Sie  second  time,  my  mind  recurred,  in  spite  of 
myself  to  what  I  had  been  told  by  the  Duchess  de  Richeville. — And 
yet — I  did  not  in  the  least  distnuBt  Gk>ntran,  for  had  he  not  himself 
anticipated  my  suspicions  by  confesring  to  me  the  errors  which 
might  be  imputed  to  him  ?  and  moreover  I  loved  him  passionately, 
and  my  fidth  in  him  was  profound.  All  the  security  and  enchant- 
ment which  the  fbture  pro*~-'^  woiw  oromised  only,  because  that 
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future  WM  to  depend  upon  him.  It  was  just  the  eame  with  VrsobJa 
friendship  ;  which  I  helieved  to  be  as  devoted  and  sincerej  as  were 
the  feelings  which  I  myself  experienoed  towards  her. 

The  cruel  uneasiness,  therefore,  with  which  Mademoiselle  de  Maran 
had  inoculated  mj  heart,  horered,  as  it  were,  0¥«r  the  two  only 
affections  which  I  possessed,  and  seemed  to  menace  both,  without 
actually  attacking  either. 

I  found  in  the  drawing-room  the  eorbeUU  which  had  been  sent  to 
me  by  M.  de  Lancry.  It  justified  my  aunt's  expectations^  for  it 
was  impossible  to  see  anything  more  elegant  and  more  rich ;  di«nonds^ 
jewels,  lace,  cashmere  shaw^  dresses,  etc— «U  of  the  most  exqui^te 
taste  were  there  in  profusion.  But  I  wa«  too  sad  to  enjoy  all  iJiese 
wondrous  things,  and  I  should  hard^have  looked  at  them,  had 
they  not  been  chosen  by  Gk>ntran.  HowoTsr,  after  endless  guesses 
at  the  mystery  which  Mademoiselle  de  Mann  was  concealing  from 
me,  I  ended  by  becoming  convinced,  that  her  emotion,  which  I 
had  at  first  believed  to  be  sincere,  was  nothing  less  than  real,  and 
that  her  sole  object  had  been  to  torment  me  and  to  leave  a  tting 
in  her  fareweU* 

The  presence  of  (^outran — ^who  came  a  Uttle  before  the  hour  fixed 
for  the  signature  of  the  marriage  artkles — and  his  expressions  <^ 
tenderness  com^detely  re-assured  me. 

At  nine  o'clock,  the  members  of  my  frmily  and  of  Qontran's 
were  assembled  in  the  great  drawing-room  of  the  H6tel  de  Maran. 
I  was  plaoed  between  myaont  and  the  Duke  de  Versao.  The 
notary  had  arrived.  Almost  at  the  same  instant,  we  were 
startled  by  a  violent  crooking  of  whips,  and  the  loud,  rumbling  noise 
of  a  carriage,  which  was  driven  into  the  yard  at  Uie  full  q>eed  of 
itshorsea 

I  looked  at  my  aunt  \  her  face  became  livid. 
The  next  minute  M*  de  Mortagne  appeared  at  the  drawing-room 
door. 

0 

CHAPTER  XXIV. 

M.  na  MOBXAavB. 

Had  it  not  been  for  the  strongly  marked  features  which  gave 
so  characteristic  an  expreeeion  to  M.  de  Mortagne's  counteiiMioe^ 
it  would  have  been  impossible  to  recognise  hun.  His  beard  and 
hair  had  became  as  white  as  snow,  while  his  wrinkled  forehead,  his 
hollow  and  lustreless  eyes^  and  his  deeply  flirrowed  cheeks,  were 
evidences  of  long  and  cruel  sufferings,  his  dress  was  as  carelesB  as 
usuaL  It  was  a  strange  contrast,  that  almost  sinister  apparition,  in  the 
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midst  of  a  drawing-room  glittering  with  gold  and  light,  and  filled 
with  men  and  women  exquisitely  dressed.  The  assembly  remained 
at  first  mute  with  astonishment  M.  de  Mortagne  came  straight  to 
me,  I  got  up,  he  took  my  hands  and  looked  at  me  for  some  minutes ; 
the  fierce  expression  of  his  features  became  softened,  he  kissed  me 
tenderly  on  the  forehead  and  said  to  me. 

"  At  last  I  am  here  !  God  grant  that  it  may  not  be  too  kte" — 
Then  gazing  at  me  attentively,  he  added — ^''It  ia  her  mother 
again — ^the  very  image  of  her  poor  mother.  Ah  I  I  can  account 
well  now  for  the  monster's  hatred.** 

When  the  first  astounding  effect  had  in  some  degree  passed  away 
Mademoiselle  de  Maran  recovered  her  habitual  audacity  and  re- 
solutely exclaimed — 

"What  business  have  you  here,  sirT  Without  answering 
her  M.  de  Mortagne  exclaimed  in  a  voioe  of  thunder. 

I  am  come  here  to  accuse  and  to  convict  three  persons  of  the 
most  infamous  machinationf,  and  the  most  mercenary  baseness! 
Those  three  persons  are  you.  Mademoiselle  de  Maran  1  you,  Monsieur 
d'Orbeval  1  and  you,  Monsieur  de  Versac  I" 

My  aunt  moved  restlessly  in  her  arm  chair ;  M.  d*Orbeval  turned 
pale  with  terror,  and  M«  de  Versac  got  upy  but  his  nephew  hastily 
exclaimed. 

"  Monsieur  de  Mortagne  1 — ^beware.  The  Duke  de  VenaQ  ia  my 
uncle — and  to  insult  Mm  ia  te  insult  9it«." 

Your  turn  will  come,  Monsieur  de  Lancry,  but  not  yet  j  let  us 
deal  first  with  causes,  and  then  with  the  effects,"  coldly  replied  M.  de 
Mortagne. 

I  seized  Gontran's  hand  and  whispered  to  him  imploringly^ 
"  What  does  it  signify  to  you  1  I  love  your—do  not  be  enraged 
with  M.  de  Mortagne,  he  was  the  only  protector  of  my  childhood.** 
M.  de  Mortagne  continued. 

"  I  am  prepitfed  for  vociferations^  and  threata-^nothing  can  be 
simpler ;  wlmever  prevents  my  speaking,  has  reason  to  dread  my 
words.* 

We  on^  dread  your  insults,  sir,"— exclaimed  my  guardian. 
*^  When  I  have  said  what  I  have  got  to  say,  I  shall  be  at  the 
ordevB  of  all  who  may  consider  themselves  insulted." 

Really  this  is  insupportable  tyranny,  do  you  think  we  are  going 
to  put  up  with  your  Jack  the  Giant-killer's  airs  here  T  cxdumed 
Mademoiselle  de  Maran. 

"  It  is  certfunly  intolerable,"  said  M.  de  Versac."  One  cannot 
conceive  such  ruffianism  in  a  man  of  good  family." 

It's  a  clear  case  of  slander  and  defeunation,''  added  my  goardiaiL 
''You  are  afiraid  then  of  my  revelations,  since  you  attempt  to 
drown  my  voice  i"  exclaimed  M.  de  Mortagne,  ''you  are  afraid 
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then  thai  I  should  diflBuade  this  unfortunate  girl  from  the  marriage 
you  would  force  her  into  f ** 

''Sir,'*  exclaimed  Gontran,  ''it  ifl  mjself  now,  myael^  do  you 
hear  f  who  summon  you  to  speak  out — and  to  speak  out  without  re- 
serDe— howeyer  happy  and  honoured  I  should  be  by  a  union  with 
Mademoiselle  Mathilde,  I  would  this  instant  renounce  my  dearest 
hopes,  if  she  retained  the  slightest  doubt  of — 

It  was  now  my  turn  to  interrupt  M.  de  Lancry,  and  I  said  to  M. 
de  Mortagne— "  I  doubt  not,  sir,  that  your  conduct  is  dictated  by 
the  interest  which  you  feel  in  me — I  hare  not  forgotten  your  kind- 
ness in  former  years,  but,  I  implore  you,  do  not  say  another  word — 
Nothing  in  the  world  can  change  my  resolution.'' 

"  But  I,  Mademoiselle,  will  change  mine,"  exclaimed  Oontran. 
"  Yes,  cruelly  as  I  may  suffer  from  doing  so,  I  will  resign  your 
hand  if  this  man  does  not  instantly  explain  hunselE'' 

"  That  is  just  what  I  want  to  do,*'  said  M.  de  Mortagne. 

"  This  is  really  absurd,"  exclaimed  Mademoiselle  de  Maran,  who 
was  pale  with  rage,  "  have  none  of  you  any  blood  in  your  yeins, 
that  you  suffer  yourselyes  to  be  insulted  thus  by  a  ruffian  like  this 
who  seems  to  have  escaped  from  BicHre  f 

"  You  mean  escaped  fr^>m  the  dungeons  of  Veniee^  where  you  haye 
kept  me  for  the  last  eight  years  through  your  most  execrable  mach- 
inationa  V*  thundered  out  M.  de  Mortagne,  roughly  seizing  Made- 
moiselle de  Maran's  arm,  and  whaking  her  with  fuiy. 

"He  will  murder  me,  the  wretch  is  capable  of  anything,"  ez- 
dained  my  aunt 

^  And  what  is  there,  infernal  creature,  of  which  you  are  incapable  t 
Haye  I  not  suffered  a  thousand  deaths  from  your  treacheiy  f  Look 
at  my  hair  grown  white,  look  at  my  forehead  frirrowed  by  sufferings. 
Eight  years  of  torture— do  you  hear  fiend  f  and  I  will  be  reyenged 
though  I  pursue  you  to  the  graye — and  eyen  now  I  know  not  why 
I  do  not  this  yery  instant  rid  the  woiid  of  such  a  monster" — 
added  M.  de  Mortagne,  throwing  back  Mademoiselle  de '  Maraa 
into  her  arm  chair. 

This  scene  had  been  so  abrupt,  the  accusation  which  M.  de 
Mortagne  brought  against  my  aunt  seemed  such  an  extraordinary 
one,  that  all  present  remained  for  a  moment  petrified  with  stupe- 
faction and  terror.  MademoiaeUe  de  Maran,  dreaded  as  she  waa^ 
was  still  sufficiently  an  object  of  uniyersal  detestation,  to  render  her 
friends  by  no  means  displeased  at  being  the  inyoluntary  witnesses  of 
a  scene  so  strangely  scandalous.  My  aunt's  forehead  was  coyered 
with  a  cold  sweal^  die  could  scarcely  breathe,  and  she  stared  at  M. 
de  Mortagne  with  a  terrified  and  bewildered  glare. 

"  You  are  not  aware,  perhaps,  how  I  diEMOoyered  your  abominable 
plotr  he  continued  addressing  my  aunt,  while  he  took  some  papers 
from  his  pocket — "  Do  you  recognize  this  letter  to  the  goyemor  of 
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Venice  ?  Do  you  recognize  these  incendiary  proclamations  1  All 
this  surpnsea  you  gentlemen  V  said  M.  de  Mortagne,  who  detected 
the  looks  of  uneasy  curiosity  which  were  cast  upon  these  mysterious 
papers.  "  You  do  not  understand  me  ?  I  can  easily  believe  it,  for 
never  was  there  a  plot  more  wickedly  and  more  adroitly  conceived. 
Listen  then — ^and  learn  at  last  to  know  this  woman.  Eight  years 
ago  I  accused  her,  before  aU  of  you,  who  constituted  the  fkmily 
council  for  the  protection  of  my  niece^s  interests,  o?  treating  that 
unfortunate  child  with  more  than  a  step-mother's  cruelty.  I  asked 
you  to  withdraw  Matilda  from  her  charge,  you  refused,  I  was  alone, 
you  had  numbers  on  your  side,  and  I  was  forced  to  resign  myself. 
I  was  at  that  time  obliged  to  leave  Paris ;  where,  however,  I  hoped 
soon  to  return,  in  order,  whoever  might  like  it  or  not,  to  watch  un- 
ceasingly over  Matilda's  education.  Her  aunt  dreaded  my  return, 
you  shall  see  how  she  prevented  it — ^you  tremble  before  this  woman, 
I  perceive,  but  perhaps  you  will  have  courage  enough  to  ac- 
knowledge the  blackness  of  her  heart,  if  heart  there  be  in  that 
hideous  body." 

"  And  you  suffer  this  ?  And  you  allow  me  to  be  thus  insulted  f* 
exclaimed  Mademoiselle  de  Maran  with  fury,  and  turning  towards 
the  hearers  of  these  strange  revelations. 

Not  a  soul  answered  her. 

"  Eight  years  ago"— continued  M.  de  Mortagne,  "  I  set  off  for 
Italy,  I  was  to  wait  at  Naples  for  M.  de  Rochegune,  who  was  the 
son  of  <me  of  my  best  friends.  That  young  man  who  possessed  an 
ardent  and  generous  heart,  was  to  have  accompanied  me  into  Greece, 
in  order  to  take  a  share  in  the  struggle  which  was  then  going  on  in 
HbtA  country.  I  was  a  complete  stranger  to  all  the  plots  whicb  tlie 
secret  societies  were  then  organizing  in  Italy.  I  arrived  at  Venice. 
At  fiiBt  I  was  not  molested — ^but  one  night  the  police  visited  my 
house,  I  was  arMted,  and  put  into  fetters,  my  papers  and  property 
were  seised,  and  I  was  placed  in  the  closest  confinement.  I  pro- 
tested my  innocence,  and  defied  them  to  establish  the  least  proof  of 
guilt  against  me ;  the  answer  I  received  was,  that  the  Austrian 
Government  had  been  ii^rmed  of  my  evil  designs,  and  that  I  had 
come  to  take  an  active  part  in  the  proceedings  of  the  revolutionary 
sooieties.  My  trunks  were  brought  and  opened  in  my  presence^ 
and  in  the  bottom — «  second  and  secret  one  of  which  I  did  not  even 
know  the  existence — several  sealed  packets  were  found." 

Why  yon  must  all  be  as  mad  as  the  man  is  himself  to  listen 
seriously  to  such  nonsense,"— -exclaimed  Mademoiselle  de  Maran — 
"  For  my  part  I  won't  hear  it  any  longer,"  and  she  got  up. 

**  Very  well,  be  off,  it  is  not  to  you  that  I  have  any  need  of  revealing 
these  abominable  mysteries,  you  know  them  too  well  already."  Made- 
moiselle de  Maran  sate  down  again,  trembling  with  rage. 

M.  de  Mortagne  continued, 
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**  These  packets  were  opened,  and  in  them  were  discoyered  the 
most  incendiary  manifestoes,  proclamations  of  the  Carbonari, 
a  plan  of  an  insurrection  against  the  Austrian  GoTemment,  and 
some  mysterious  letters  directed  to  me,  with  the  Paris  post-mark, 
which  I  was  supposed  to  have  read,  and  in  which  I  was  promised  the 
assistance  of  all  the  free  men  in  Loml)ardy. — These  were  crushing 
evidences,  and  I  was  thunderstruck  at  this  inexplicable  discovery. 
I  was  questioned  as  to  my  opinions,  and  I  was  not  coward  enough 
to  deny  them.  I  replied  that  I  had  devoted  myself  to  one  sole  cause, 
that  of  sacred,  immaculate  liberty.  Those  men  could  not  understand 
that,  when  I  was  courageous  enough  to  avow  opinions  which  might 
be  my  ruin,  I  ought  to  be  believed  when  I  swore  upon  my  honour 
that  1  knew  not  tliose  dangerous  papers  existed.  I  was  thrown  into 
a  dungeon  were  I  remained  for  eight  years,  and  when  I  came  out, 
as  you  see,  with  the  decrepitude  without  the  years  of  old  age. — Now, 
do  you  know,  how  I  had  been  made  the  bearer  of  those  fatal  papers) 
A  i^ort  time  before  I  set  off  for  Italy,  this  woman  had  sent  Servien — 
the  worthy  servant  of  a  worthy  mistress — to  the  servant  who  was  to 
accompany  me.  Under  the  pretext  of  introducing  some  contraband 
articles  into  Italy,  and  thus  realizing  a  large  profit,  he  persuaded 
him  to  have  a  second  bottom  put  into  my  trunks,  without  my 
knowledge,  and  to  hide  there  the  pretended  packets  of  English  lace. 
Once  arrived  at  Venice,  an  agent  was  to  come  and  take  the  laoe, 
and  to  give  twenty-five  louis  to  my  servant  The  unfortunate 
fellow,  who  was  not  aware  of  the  danger  of  this  commission,  com- 
plied— I  set  off,  and  there  set  off  also  almost  at  the  same  time  as 
myself,  this  letter  addressed  to  the  governor  of  Venice. 

"  M.  de  Mortagne,  who  formerly  served  under  the  empire,  and 
who  is  well  known  for  the  extravagance  of  his  revolutionary  ideaa^ 
and  for  his  intimacy  with  the  turbulent  levellers  of  every  nation, 
will  arrive  at  Venice  in  the  course  of  May,  the  proof  of  his  danger- 
ous designs  will  be  easily  found  by  searching  several  of  his  trunks, 
which  are  provided  with  double  bottoms." 

Well,  is  that  infamous  enough  T  exclaimed  M.  de  Mortagne, 
crossing  his  arms  upon  his  breast  and  casting  a  look  of  indignation 
at  Mademoiselle  de  Maran. 

"  And  pray  what  have  I  got  to  do,  sir,  with  your  packets  of  lace, 
full  of  conspiracies  7  Is  it  my  fault,  if,  on  seeing  your  revolutionary 
projects  defeated,  you  have  invented  an  absurd  history  which  no 
one  believes  and  with  reason  ?  Who  will  ever  be  persuaded  that  I 
have  amused  myself  with  fabricating  prochunations,  constitutions^ 
and  conspiracies,  and  that  I  made  one  of  my  own  servants  the  con- 
fidant of  this  fine  undertaking?  Pooh,  pooh,  sir,  you  are  mad. 
There  is  not  a  word  of  truth  in  the  whole  story — I  deny  it !" 

"  You  deny  it  do  you  ] — ^aud  your  infamous  Servien  I  will  he 
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deny  too  the  deposition  of  my  servant,  who  formally  accuses  him  of 
having  brought  and  delivered  the  packets  into  his  hands  V* 

"  Your  servant  Y*  exclaimed  my  aunt  with  a  loud  laugh. 
That  is  a  nice  sort  of  evidence,  indeed,  and  one  sure  to  be  believed. 
Like  master,  like  man,  sir.  And  your  former  performances  pretty 
well  known  ?  What  is  there  surprising  in  the  letter  which  you 
have  read  to  us,  and  which  was  addressed  to  the  governor  of  Venice  f 
Have  you  not  always  declared  yourself  the  champion  of  the  friends 
and  brothers  of  every  country  under  the  sun  1  The  police  here  who 
keep  a  pretty  sharp  eye  upon  you,  probably  informed — ^as  an  act  of 
neighbourly  kindness — ^the  Austrian  police,  of  your  projects — what 
can  be  more  simple  ?  The  thing  is  done  every  day.  For  God*s 
sake  then  don*t  bother  us  any  more  with  your  packets  of  lace, 
crammed  full  of  conspiracies,  it  is  nothing  but  an  old  mother  goose 
story — ^you  tried  to  come  out  as  a  Brutus,  a  Washington,  a  La  Fayette, 
and  they  clapped  you  into  prison,  which  they  were  quite  right  in 
doing.  You  grumble  at  your  hair  having  become  white,  how  can  I 
help  it  f  Every  body  knows  the  dungeons  of  Venice  have  not  ex- 
actly the  properties  of  the  Fountain  of  youth.  If,  as  seems  to  be 
the  case,  your  head  is  a  little  cracked  from  the  consequences  of  your 
confinement ;  for  God*s  sake  have  some  shower  baths,  and  leave  us 
in  peace,  for  you  are  really  intolerable." 

Mademoiselle  de  Maran's  cruel  sarcasms,  contrary  to  my  expec- 
tation, made  not  the  least  impression  upon  M.  de  Moi*tagne.  He 
replied  with  the  greatest  san^  froid,  Thanks  to  the  active  and 
friendly  exertioas  of  Madame  de  Richeville,  M.  de  Rochegune,  and 
some  other  friends,  I  am  once  more  free ;  in  spite  of  your  brazen 
audacity,  we  have  sufficient  evidence  to  nail  you  to  the  piUory  of 
public  opinion,  and  I  will  succeed  in  doing  so.** 

"We  shall  see,  sir." 

"  And  you  shall  not  be  nailed  to  it  alone,  for  I  will  fasten  your 
aocompliees  at  your  side;  those,  who  from  cowardly,  selfish,  or 
mercenary  motives,  have  served  your  infamous  purposes.  Do  you 
hear  M.  de  Lancry  1  do  you  hear  M.  d'Orbeval  ?  do  you  hear  M. 
de  VersacT 

These  words  were  received  with  an  explosive  burst  of  indig- 
nation, but  M.  de  Mortagne,  not  in  the  slightest  degree  disturbed, 
continued. 

**  Indeed  I  hardly  know,  gentlemen,  if  your  conduct  is  not  still 
more  execrable  than  Mademoiselle  de  Maran's.  She  hates  me — she 
also  hates  her  niece  ;  and  though  hatred  is  a  detestable  passion,  it 
proves  at  least  a  certain  energy.  But  you  three  have  struggled, 
which  should  surpass  the  others  in  cowardice,  selfishness  and 
cupidity." 

•  "  Go  on,  sir,  go  on,"  said  Gontran,  who  was  pale  with  rage. 
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"  No  doubt,  ft  day  arrived  when  you,  M.  de  Veraac,  said  t*) 
Ma<1<!Tnr>isellc  Maran,  ^  my  nephew  is  over  head  and  ears  in  debt, 
he  is  a  desperate  gambler,  the  world  may  shut  its  eyes  to  his 
scandalous  adventures,  but  he  is  a  great  trouble  to  me,  and  if  he 
gets  into  any  awkward  scrape,  I  shall  be  obliged  to  extricate  him 
out  of  natui^  consideration.  Your  niece  is  extremely  rich,  let  us 
arrange  a  marriage  between  them,  my  nephew  s  debts  will  be  paid, 
and  I  sliall  have  no  more  bother  about  his  affairs.'  *' 

"  Sir,'*  said  M.  de  Versac,  with  the  most  perfect  courte^  of 
manner.  "  Permit  me  to  observe,  that  wliat  you  do  me  the  honour 
of  asserting,  is  completely  incorrect,  and  that — " 

"  Monsirur  le  du^"  continued  M.  de  Mortagne,  "  if  you  had  a 
daughter  who  was  very  dear  to  you,  would  you  give  her  to  your 
nephew  1    Answer  upon  your  honour." 

I  do  not  think,  sir,  that  you  and  I  are  upon  terms  of  such  par- 
ticular intimacy,  as  to  require  that  I  should  make  you  my  coniidaut 
upon  that  subject,"  replied  M.  do  Versac. 

"  This  evasion  is  a  blasting  one  for  your  nephew,"  continued  M. 
de  Mortagne. 

Gontran  was  about  to  give  way  to  his  fury,  but  I  restrained  him 
by  dint  of  supplications.    M.  de  Mortagne  continued. 

*^  When  this  marriage  was  proposed,  Mademoiselle  de  Maran, 
doubtless,  considered  it  under  every  aspect.  Yes,  she  asked  her- 
self, if  the  future  husband  was  really  endowed  with  all  the  faults 
and  all  the  vices  necessary  to  ensure  the  misery  of  her  niece,  whom 
she  detested.  M.  de  Lancry  appeared  to  her  to  possess  the  requisite 
qualities,  she  gave  her  promise,  therefore,  to  M.  de  Versac,  and  the 
odious  machination  was  duly  commenced.  People  talk  of  human 
justice,  and  yet  such  a  thing  as  this  can  be  done  with  impunity  T 
exclaimed  M.  de  Mortagne  with  indignation.  "  Here  is  a  young 
girl,  an  orphan,  a  stranger,  from  her  earliest  years,  to  any  affection, 
abandoned  to  herself,  without  one  to  protect  or  to  advise  her. 
They  throw  her,  every  instant  of  the  day,  into  the  company  of  a 
man  endowed  with  the  most  seductive  and  the  most  dangerous 
fascinations,  every  honourable  rival  is  sedulously  kept  away,  she  is 
delivered  up  to  this  man,  and  to  him  alone — to  a  man  who  has 
long  been  thoroughly  versed  in  every  intrigue  of  gallantry.  She, 
poor  cliild,  without  experience,  accustomed  to  the  cruelties  and  the 
treacheries  of  a  step-mother,  listens  with  an  ingenuous  and  delighted 
confidence,  to  the  hypocritical  flatteries  and  the  lying  promises  of 
this  man.  Ignorant  of  the  danger  she  is  incurring,  she  only  finds 
out  her  love — when  that  love  is  fixed  ineradicably  in  her  heart. 
The  unhappy  girl  has  not  one  friend — one  relation,  to  enlighten 
her  as  to  the  dangers  in  her  path,  the  situation,  and  the  former 
conduct  of  the  man  who  is  deceiving  her." 

"  Enough,  sir,  enough  I"  I  exclaimed,  transported  with  indigna- 
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tion,  for  I  suffered  cruelly  at  the  thoughts  of  what  Gontran  must 
be  enduring.  "  It  is  for  me — and  for  me  alone^  to  answer  here. 
Instead  of  concealing  that  past  life  which  you  bo  bitterly  reproach 
him  with;  M.  de  Lancry,  in  a  spirit  of  honourable  frankness^  gave 
me  himself  that  information,  which  it  was  impossible  for  me  to 
seek,  he  said  to  me — '  I  will  net  deceive  you,  my  youth  has  been  a 
dissipated  one,  I  have  been  a  gambler  and  a  prodigal'  But  when 
M.  de  Lancry  wished  to  speak  to  me  of  his  own  fortune,  of  the 
little  which  he  still  possessed,  I  refused  to  listen  to  him,  I  have 
not  been  deceived  then  into  giving  my  hand  to  M.  de  Lancry.  I 
have  a  deep  and  absolute  confidence  in  the  assurances  which  he  has 
given  me,  in  the  future  which  I  expect  at  his  hands,  and  bitterly 
regretting  as  I  do  this  sad  discussion,  I  am  happy,  oh  !  very  happy 
at  being  enabled  to  declare  now  and  here,  in  the  most  solemn  and 
unhesitating  manner,  that  I  am  proud  of  the  man  whom  I  have 
chosen." 

M.  de  Mortagne  looked  at  me  with  painful  astonishment. 
Matilda,  Matilda,  poor  girL    Your  confidence  is  abused — ^you 
do  not  know  what  a  &te  awaits  you."" 

**  I  shall  always  respect,  sir,  the  sentiment  which  has  dictated 
your  conduct,  and  I  hope  that  some  day  you  will  acknowledge  the  in- 
justice of  your  prejudices  i^inst  M«  de  Lancry." 

Then  going  to  the  table  on  which  the  contract  was  lying,  I 
liastily  signed  the  paper,  and  said  to  M.  de  Mortagne — 

"  There  is  my  answer,  sir." 

And  I  gave  the  pen  to  Gh)ntra&.  M.  de  Mortagne  rushed  to- 
wards him,  and  said,  addressing  him  in  a  voice  that  was  almost  im- 
ploring in  its  emotion  :  . 

Oh  !  have  pity  upon  her.  You  are  young,  all  good  feeling 
cannot  be  dead  in  your  heart  Mercy  for  Matilda !  mercy  for  so 
much  candour,  for  so  much  confidence,  for  so  much  generosity. 
Do  not  abuse  the  influence  you  possess  over  her — ^you  well  know 
you  cannot  make  her  happy.  Is  it  her  fortune  that  you  covet  ? 
well,  air,  speak  out,  I  am  rich — ^ 

At  this  last  offer,  which  was  an  outrage,  Qontran  turned  pale 
with  fury. 

^  Sign,  oh  !  sign !"  I  said,  in  a  Mtering  voice,  to  M.  de  Lancry. 

"  Yes,  yes — I  wU  sign,"  he  replied,  with  suppressed  rage. 
'*  Were  I  not  to  sign,  it  would  be  to  confess  myself  guilty,  to  con- 
fess that  I  deserve  &e  outrages  of  this  man ;  were  I  not  to  sign,  it 
would  be  to  acknowledge  that  I  am  unworthy  of  you,  Matilda." 

And  Qontran  signed. 

^  Say  rather,  that  not  to  sign  would  be  to  renounce  the  fortune 
which  yon  covet^  £)r  you  are  utterly  xmworthy  of  understanding 
and  appreciating  the  quAlitks  of  that  angei    In  two  mouths  you 
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will  treat  her  as  brutally  as  you  do  your  mistresses,  unless  a  stop  be 
put  to  your  proceedings.'* 

"  Gontran,"  I  whispered  to  M,  de  Lancry.  "  I  am  now  your 
wife,  grant  me  the  first  request  which  I  make,  do  not  say  a  word 
to  M.  de  Mortagne,  I  implore  you,  put  an  end  to  this  scene  which 
is  killing  me.'* 

Gontran  reflected  for  a  few  moments  and  then  said  to  me,  while 
his  countenance  became  gloomy  in  its  expression. 

Be  it  so,  Matilda.  You  ask  me  a  serious  boon,  and  I  grant  it 
to  you." 

"  The  sacrifice  is  consummated,**  said  M.  de  Mortagne,  "  this 
was  to  be  expected.  Well,  now  is  the  time  for  courage.  More 
than  ever  is  it  now  my  task  to  watch  over  you,  Matilda.  It  will  be 
my  duty  to  render,  if  possible,  the  consequences  of  your  fatal  im- 
prudence less  deadly  to  you,  and  to  prevent  the  misfortunes  which 
I  foresee.  Rest  assured,  wherever  you  are,  I  will  be,  wherever  you 
go,  I  will  follow.  That  monster,"  and  he  pointed  to  Mademoiselle 
de  Maran,  has  been  your  evil  genius,  I  will  be  your  guardian 
spirit.  And  on  this  spot  I  decb^e  an  exterminating  war,  a  war 
without  quarter  and  without  mercy  against  all  our  enemies  wherever 
they  may  be.  My  locks  are  white,  my  brow  is  furrowed,  but  God 
hvLA  left  me  still  the  energy  and  devotion  of  the  heart.  Alas  !  poor 
girl,  I  have  come  late  into  the  path  of  your  existence.  But  I  will 
hope  that  I  have  not  come  too  late.  Adieu,  my  child,  adieu.  I 
will  sign  this  contract,  I  will  be  present  at  your  marriage,  it  is  my 
right  and  my  duty.  And  at  this  instant,  more  than  ever,  am  I 
determined  to  fulfil  that  duty  and  that  right." 

And  going  up  to  the  table,  he  signed  thd  contract  with  a  steady 
hand.  The  voice,  the  countenance  of  M.  de  Mortagne  bore  such 
a  character  of  authority,  that  no  one  said  a  word.  When  he 
had  signed,  he  said : 

"  M.  d*Orbeval,  M.  de  Versac,  M.  de  Lancry,  I  retract  nothing 
that  I  have  said,  I  spoke  the  truth,  I  maintain  it  and  will  main- 
tain it  to  be  the  truth,  here  and  everywhere  else.  Ten  years 
ago,  I  should  have  added,  M.  de  Lancry,  that  I  would  maintain 
it  with  my  sword  in  my  hand  !  To  day  I  will  not  say  so ;  my 
life  belongs  to  this  poor  girl,  who,  I  well  see,  has  no  one  left  but 
me  in  this  world  1  You  need  not  smile  contemptuously,  young 
man,  you  well  know  that  M.  de  Mortagne  knows  not  fear." 

Then  extending  his  right  arm  he  made  an  imperious  and  menacing 
sign  with  his  forefinger  ;  and  said  to  M.  de  Lancry — 

"  If  you  do  not  atone  for  your  past  life,  if  you  do  not  render 
yourself  worthy  of  that  angel,  by  the  tenderest  gratitude,  by  an 
adoration  uninterrupted  for  an  instant,  it  will  be  you,  sir,  who  will 
have  to  tremble,  before  me — Oh  1  savage  looks  do  not  frighten 
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mc,  I  have  tamed  fiercer  animals  than  you."  And  with  these  words 
M.  de  Mortagae  slowly  withdrew. 

Scarcely  was  he  gone  when  the  kind  of  stupefaction  which  had 
been  caused  by  this  singular  man,  vanished.  Everybody  attacked 
him,  spoke  of  him  with  contempt,  and  accused  him  of  being  mad. 
They  began  to  remember  that  about  nine  years  previously  he  had 
indulged  in  the  same  incredible  and  savage  attacks.  The  interest 
which  he  had  for  a  moment  excited,  by  relating  the  treachery  of 
Mademoiselle  de  Maran,  soon  grew  cold,  almost  all  our  relations 
took  my  aunt's  part,  and  assured  her  that,  they  did  not  believe 
a  single  word  of  M.  de  Mortagne*s  romance  on  the  causes  of  his 
captivity  at  Venice. 

A  few  minutes  after  his  departure,  we  went  to  the  mayor's 
office. 

In  spite  of  the  cruel  scene,  which  had  just  taken  place,  my  blind 
confidence  in  M.  de  Lancry  was  not  shaken.  M.  de  Mortagne  and 
Madame  de  Richeville,  accused  him  of  faults  which  he  had  himself 
confessed  to  me,  and  for  which  he  had  foimd  an  excuse,  and  almost 
a  justification  in  his  love  for  me.  I  had  believed  him,  and  my  only 
feelings  were  irritation  against  M.  de  Mortagne,  and  redoubled 
tenderness  for  Gontran.  I  reproached  myself  bitterly  for  having 
been  the  cause  of  a  scene  so  painful  to  him,  and  I  formed  the  firm 
resolution  of  blotting  it  from  his  memory  by  the  strength  of  my  af- 
fectionate devotion.  If  you  are  astonished,  my  friend,  at  this 
obstinacy  in  concluding  the  marriage,  notwithstanding  so  many  vague 
or  positive  warnings,  it  is  because  you  cannot  know  the  blind  and 
intractable  obstinacy  of  love,  v/hich  always  increases  in  almost  an 
exact  ratio  to  the  opposition  with  which  it  meets. 

It  was  with  a  rapture  which  had  something  holy  in  it  that  I  ut- 
tered the  word  yes,  when  I  was  asked  if  I  took  Gontran  as  my 
husband.  When  the  ceremony  was  concluded  we  returned  to  the 
Hdtel  de  Maran. 

Next  morning  we  went  to  the  Chapel  of  the  Chamber  of  Peers, 
where  the  marriage  was  to  take  place  at  nine  o'clock.  On  our  en- 
trance the  first  person  I  perceived  was  M.  de  Mortagne.  As  he  had 
not  been  informed  the  evening  before,  he  had  been  unable  to  assist 
at  the  civil  ceremony. 

The  Bishop  of  Amiens  united  us.  His  address  to  Gontran,  was, 
grave,  serious,  almost  severe,  I  fancied  my  husband  was  judged  by 
his  past  conduct,  and  I  was  almost  proud  of  the  kind  of  conversion 
which  his  love  for  me  was  about  to  operate  for  the  future.  When  we 
had  come  out  of  the  chapel,  we  returned  into  a  drawing-room  which 
the  chancellor  had  been  kind  enough  to  place  at  our  disposal.  I 
wa8  close  to  the  window  with  Grontran,  and  Mademoiselle  de  Maran, 
waiting  for  M.  de  Versac's  return  witb  whom  we  were  to  take  our 
departure. 
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M.  (le  Hortagiie  i^proaehed  us. 

I  saw  Gontran  8  eyes  sparkle  with  rage,  and  oirercome  with 
terror,  I  took  his  arm  and  said  to  him.  Gontran,  remember  your 
promise."  But  he  repulsed  me  almost  harshly,  and  replied,  Let 
me  alone — I  know  what  I  hare  got  to  do."  And  then  going  close 
up  to  M.  de  Mortagne,  he  said  to  him  in  a  hollow  yoice. 

"  I  put  up  with  your  outrages  and  threats  air,  as  long  as  I  had 
reasons  for  so  doing,  those  reasons  now  exist  no  longer,  and  I  must 
insist  upon  your  giving  me  satisfaction  now  that  Mademoiselle 
Mathilde  is  my  wife." 

MademoiseUe  de  Maran  took  Gfontran  by  the  hand,  and  her  eye9 
glittered  with  an  expression  of  infernal  malice.  She  said  pointing 
to  M.  de  Mortagne. 

"  That  person  must  henceforth  be  sacred  and  inviolable  in  your 
eyes,  do  you  hear  ?  Whatever  he  says  or  does,  you  must  endure 
everything  from  him.^ 

^'I  must  endure  everything T  replied  Gontran,  ''and  why  thea 
must  I  dosoT 

"  Why  r  And  Mademoiselle  de  Maran  glaring  Uke  a  rattlesnake 
upon  me  and  M.  de  Mortagne,  said  with  that  fearful  smile  of  hers — 
"  You  must  endure  everything  from  M.  de  Mortagne,  my  poor 
Gontran,  for  a  very  simple  reason,  because  one  must  not  fight  a 
duel  with— the  father  of  one's  wife'' 

M.  de  Mortagne  was  thunderstruck — Gontran  stared  at  him  with 
stupefaction.  As  for  me,  for  a  few  instants  I  did  not  understand  the 
full  and  frightful  force  of  Mademoiselle  de  Maran*s  execrable  words. 
Then,  when  they  shot  through  my  mind  like  a  scathing  dart  of  fire, 
I  had  only  force  to  exclaim,  Oh,  my  mother  T  and  fiunted  im- 
mediately. 

#«««««««# 

Years  have  passed,  my  friend,  since  that  horribk  scene^  many  and 
bitter  tears  have  I  shed  when  I  thought  of  it,  and  oven  now  I  weep 
while  I  retrace  it  Oh,  my  mother  1  My  mother  !  Holiest  of 
women !  Thou  whose  angelic  virtue  shone  with  so  pure  a  ray  that 
the  monster  who  caused  thy  tedious  agony  did  not  even  dare  to 
calumniate  thee  in  thy  life  time  !  Oh  my  mother  I  Long,  long, 
indeed  must  your  ashes  have  grown  cold,  before  a  saczilegious  hatred 
could  have  dared  to  profane  your  memory. 

Such  was  my  childhood,  such  was  my  early  youth*  till  the  period  of 
my  marriage.  My  spirit  fcch  so  bix^ken,  so  despairing,  all  these 
memories  of  the  past  have  distract<>d  me  with  such  various  emotions. 
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that  I  must  recollect  myself  a  little  before  I  proceed  to  relate  to  jou 
the  second  period  of  my  existence. 

 0  

CHAPTER  XXV. 

love's  bxtreat. 

Whkn  we  came  out  from  the  chapel  of  the  Luxembom^,  after  the 
celebration  of  my  marriage  with  M.  de  Lancry,  what  was  my  as- 
tonishment at  beholding  a  carriage  and  poet-horses  in  waiting! 
Madame  Blondeau  was  seated  beli^dy  and  M.  de  Lancry's  valet 
de  chambre  opened  the  door. 

Where  are  we  going  to  V  I  asked  Gk>ntrany — "  Will  you  trust 
yourself  with  me  f "   he  replied  with  a  smile. 

I  got  in,  delighted  at  the  Uiought  that  I  should  doubtless  see  no  more 
Biademoiselle  de  Maran.  Her  atrocious  and  insane  calumny  against 
my  mother  had  put  the  finishing  stroke  to  my  aversion  for  her. 

In  vain  had  Gontran  pointed  out,  that  her  conduct  was  no  longer 
malice  but  actual  madness,  and  thai  suspicions  so  odious  fell  to  the 
ground  of  themselres,  I  still  felt  that  it  would  be  impossible  for  mo 
to  meet  Mademoiselle  de  Maran  from  that  time  forward. 

The  carriage  set  off  at  a  rapid  pace.  During  the  three  hours  that 
our  journey  lasted,  nothing  could  exceed  the  delicacy  of  Gontran's 
attentions  to  me,  he  spoke  but  little,  and  the  words  he  uttered  were 
remarkable  for  a  touching  kindness  that  was  almost  grave  and  solemn 
in  its  tendemesB.  Doubtless  he  thought,  as  I  did,  that  a  dreamy  and 
melancholy  kind  of  meditation  can  alone  initiate  us  into  the  full 
eiigoyment  of  the  greatest  felicities. 

Nothing  can  be  more  serious,  nothing  more  pensive  than  hap- 
piness, when  it  attains  the  ideal  in  its  intensity.  I  was  touched 
even  to  tears  by  the  expression  of  protecting  tenderness  with  which 
Gontran  often  gazed  at  me.  Never,  I  think,  did  my  soul  feel  more 
exalted,  never  did  my  bosom  beat  with  more  generous  impulses.  I 
leiieoted,  with  enchantment,  on  all  the  great  and  holy  duties  which 
I  now  had  to  fulfil  I  contemplated  the  future  with  a  calm  and 
proud  serenity,  and  I  waited  with  a  pious  impatience  for  the 
moment  when  I  should  be  able  to  prove  to  M.  de  Lancry  what 
boundless  treasures  existed  in  my  heart.  Nay,  when  I  thought 
that  perchance  by  force  of  love,  I  should  become  indispensable  to 
the  happiness  of  Gontran's  existence,  I  experienced  for  a  moment 
the  mad  ardour,  the  glorious  intoxication,  the  magnificent  pride 
which  ambition  must  excite  in  men. 

We  arrived  at  Chantilly. 

It  was  the  end  of  April    The  sun,  which  had  not  yet  half  its 
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rays,  shone  with  a  gentle  and  tepid  To  my  great  aurpriac, 

our  carriage  entered  the  forest,  and  went  along  by  the  picturesque 
fish  ponds  of  the  Jleiiie  blanche,  and  reached  the  border  of  those 
woods  which  skirt  the  desert. 

M.  de  Lancry  assisted  me  out  of  the  carriage,  which  he  sent  back 
with  his  valet  de  chamfyre,  Madame  Blondeau  only  remained 
with  us. 

GK>ntran  offered  me  his  arm,  smiling  at  my  surprise. 

We  proceeded  along  a  little  path  which  was  already  redolent 
with  the  perfumes  of  violets  and  primroses^  and  after  a  few  minutes 
we  arrived  at  a  very  high  and  very  thick  hedge  of  hawthorn  in  full 
flower,  in  the  middle  of  which  appeared  a  rustic  wooden  gate. 

This  door  was  opened  for  us  by  Blondeau,  and  we  went  in. 

Never  was  there  a  ehaUt  more  coquetfashly  adorned  than  this 
little  house.  The  different  compartments  of  its  roof  were  covered 
with  pots  of  flowers,  almost  buried  in  moss^  and  the  garden  clumps 
were  so  thronged  with  rose  trees,  heliotropes,  jessamines,  stocks,  and 
privet-leaved  lilacs,  that  the  parterre  was  like  one  immense  flower 
vase,  or  one  gigantic  nosegay. 

Our  cottage  was  laid  out  on  the  ground  floor,  and  there  was  a 
little  drawing-room  as  you  went  in,  where,  to  my  infinite  surprise, 
I  saw  my  own  pi^o,  my  own  harp,  and  the  books  which  I  had  left 
the  day  before  at  the  Hdtel  de  Maran,    It  was  almost  miraculous. 

On  the  right  were  two  little  rooms  for  me,  on  the  left  two  for 
Gontran,  and  at  the  bottom  of  the  garden  was  a  rural  wooden 
little  building,  which  contained  Blondcau's  room,  and  our  kitchen. 

It  would  be  as  impossible  to  describe  the  incredible,  the  almost 
fiury  eloquence  of  this  miniature  Eden,  as  it  would  be  to  paint  my 
gratitude  to  Gontran,  or  my  childish  delight  at  hearing  we  were 
going  to  reside  there  for  some  time. 

M.  de  Lancry  laughingly  asked  Blondeau  whether  she  were  clever 
enough  to  cook  our  dinner  every  day. 

My  gouvemante  repUed,  with  a  most  conceited  look,  that  her  culi- 
nary skill  would  astonish  us.  We  were  to  have  no  other  servant 
during  our  residence  in  the  cottage. 

Need  I  tell  you  how  much  I  appreciated  this  delicate  attention  of 
Gontran's  ? 

It  was  hardly  three  o'clock,  so  I  set  off  arm  in  arm  with  my 
husband  to  take  a  long  walk  in  the  forest  The  sun  had  by  degrees 
broken  through  his  veil  of  clouds,  the  balmy  air  was  saturated  with 
the  thousand  odours  of  spring,  the  leaves — ^yet  in  all  the  tenderness 
of  their  early  verdure — quivered  beneath  the  gentle  breath  of  the 
zephyr,  birds  of  every  kind  were  chirping,  fluttering,  and  pursuing 
one  another  among  the  leaves  of  the  nobld  forest  trees,  and  their 
joyous  little  twitterings  were  the  only  sounds  that  disturbed  the 
profound  silence  of  the  forest. 
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My  heart  expanded  in  my  boBom.  and  I  inhaled,  with  inefTable 
avidity,  all  the  perfumes  and  all  the  sweet  emanations  of  nature. 

I  leant  still  more  upon  Gontran's  arm,  we  walked  along  very 
slowly,  scarcely  exchanging,  from  time  to  time,  a  few  interrupted 
words. 

For  a  moment  I  tried  to  recal  some  of  the  impressions  of  my 
early  youth,  but  strange  to  say,  I  found  it  almost  impossible.  The 
past  appeared  like  a  Tague  and  half  veiled  dream,  which  was  escap- 
ing from  my  remembrance.  I  have  never  been  able  to  account  for 
this  extraordinary  sensation.  Were  my  faculties  then  so  completely 
invaded  by  and  absorbed  in  my  present  felicity,  that  I  lost  even 
the  memory  of  days  gone  by  ?  Gradually  these  feelings  became  so 
acute  that  I  half  closed  my  eyes,  and  could  scarcely  take  another 
step,  in  spite  of  myself  my  head  drooped  languidly  down  upon 
Gontran's  shoulder,  and  I  clasped  my  two  hands  upon  his  arm. 

Gontran  who  was,  doubtlessly,  no  less  moved  than  myself,  stood 
still,  and  did  not  offer  to  interrupt  this  inexplicable  and  overwhelm- 
ing emotion. 

Forgive  me,"  I  said,  after  a  few  minutes  silence.  "  I  am  very 
weak,  and  very  childish,  am  I  not  ?  But  what  can  I  do  1  so  much 
happiness  is  too  great  for  my  strength  to  bear.  Oh !  how  happy 
you  ought  to  be,  in  inspiring  a  love  so  intense.** 

"  You  are  right,  Matilda,  for  to  inspire  is  to  feel.  It  is  for  me 
to  ask  you  to  forgive  my  silence.  And  yet — no— silence  itself  is 
a  sort  of  language,  so  many  things  does  it  express  which  mere 
words  are  powerless  to  paint.  Tell  me,  Matilda,  what  words  cotUd 
do  justice  to  our  feelings  V* 

"  Oh  !  how  true  that  is,  I  too  think  that  the  tongue  should  be 
silent  when  the  heart  is  holding  conversation  with  the  feelings. 
But  good  heavens,"  I  added  with  a  smile,  "  you  will  think  all  this 
very  metaphysical,  very  ridiculous.  You  see  how  right  you  are — 
I  attempt  to  explain  these  adorable  sensations,  and  I  talk  nonsense. 
Let  us  continue  our  walk,  and  leave  our  two  hearts  to  commune 
together  in  silence," 

The  sun  was  beginning  to  go  down  when  we  returned  to  the 
cottage,  which  was  already  almost  buried  in  the  shades  of  evening, 
so  thick  was  the  foliage  of  the  trees  which  surrounded  it. 

We  were  delighted  to  find  a  cheerful  and  sparkling  fire,  of  pine 
seed,  in  the  drawing-room,  which  Madame  Blondeau  had  taken  the 
precaution  to  light,  as  the  spring  evenings  were  still  cold.  A  Uttle 
table,  charmingly  laid  out  for  our  dinner,  was  placed  near  the 
fire-place. 

Gontran  fairly  confessed  that  he  felt  extremely  disposed  to  do 
credit  to  my  gouvernante's  culinary  skill.  Blondeau  had  excelled 
herself  upon  this  occasion,  our  dinner  was  a  very  gay  ene,  and  we 
waited  upon  ourselves.    I  tried  to  anticipate  Gontrans  wants,  and 
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he  mine,  which  led  to  all  kinds  of  playful  discuasions,  in  which  he 
invariably  concluded  by  giving  in. 

After  dinner  he  opened  the  door  of  the  drawing-room,  and 
rolled  up  a  great  arm  chair,  on  which  I  date  down. 

Look  what  a  beautiful  evening  it  is,**  he  said.  A  iorely  moon- 
light was  casting  its  silvery  illumination  upon  our  little  garden,  and 
on  the  summits  of  the  surrounding  trees. 

A  breathless  silence  pervaded  the  forest  Above  us  the  stars 
were  gUttering  in  the  vaults  of  heaven,  and  around  us  burst  forth 
the  perfumes  of  a  thousand  flowers. 

Gontran  sat  down  at  my  feet.  His  noble  and  handsome  counten- 
ance was  turned  towards  me;  and  a  pale  moon-beam  played  upon 
his  forehead  and  his  hair.  He  held  one  of  my  hands  in  his,  and 
gazed  at  me  with  a  kind  of  ecstasy.  Strange  contradiction  of 
human  nature  !  At  that  instant,  I  beUeve,  I  had  attained  the 
highest  pinnacle  of  happiness  :  the  man  I  loved  with  all  the  powers 
of  my  soul,  was  at  my  feet,  the  mysterious  calmness  of  a  lovely 
night  sUll  more  increased  my  enchantment,  and  yet,  at  that  very 
instant,  an  indescribable  expression  of  seMLness  shot  across  my 
heart — and  I  wept. 

Gk>ntran  beheld  my  tears,  and  liis  eyes  were  soon  moistened  also. 
I  pressed  my  drooping  forehead  to  his,  and  our  tears  mingled 
together. 

Alas !  alas !  whence  sprang  those  tears  ?  Are  we  then  so 
miserably  endowed  by  nature,  that  certain  felicities  crush  us  by 
their  very  weight  ?  Or  is  the  involuntary  melancholy  which  those 
felicities  inspire,  a  presentiment  of  their  brief  duration  f 

*•«*«•« 

What  shall  I  say  of  those  blessed  days  which  passed  so  happily 
and  so  rapidly  ?  what  shall  I  say  of  tluit  existence  all  of  love  and 
solitude  which  God  himself  encompassed  with  all  his  splendours  f 
for  the  finest  weather  smiled  upon  om*  retreat. 

A  sketch  of  one  day  will  enable  you  to  understand  my  bitter  re- 
grets when  I  was  colnpelled  to  abandon  that  enchanting  ex- 
istence. 

Every  morning,  after  having  admired  my  basket  of  jessamines 
and  heliotropes,  which  had  never  fiuled  to  greet  me  when  I  first 
awoke,  and  which  Gontran  took  a  pleasure  in  plucking  himself 
from  our  garden,  every  morning  we  set  off  very  early  to  take  a 
walk  in  the  forest,  it  was  a  delight  to  us  to  tread  underfoot  the  tall, 
dewy  blades  of  grass,  to  enjoy  the  aromatic  perfumes  of  the 
various  plants,  and  to  sec  the  stags  and  the  hinds  retreating  into 
the  densest  recesses  of  the  woods. 

I  then  would  often  sit  down  at  my  piano,  to  sing,  with  Gontran, 
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certain  duets,  certain  airs,  which  were  aasociaicd  in  our  heari<3  with 
tender  recollections.  At  other  times  we  read,  Gontran  had  a 
delightful  voice,  and  I  was  never  wearied  of  hearing  him  read 
some  of  my  favourite  poets.  These  delicious  occupations  were 
intermingled  with  long  conversations,  projects  for  the  future,  and 
pleasant  glances  already  thrown  back  upon  the  past.  As  the  dinner 
hour  approached,  we  retired  to  our  respective  toilets^  in  which  we 
employeid  as  much  taste  and  coquetry  as  if  we  were  living  in  a 
chateau  full  of  company.  Gontran  s  praises  and  flatteries  possessed 
an  infinite  value  in  my  eyes,  and  I  delighted  in  dressing  my  own 
hair,  in  order  that  I  might  be  indebted  to  myself  alone,  for  all  the 
commendations  which  I  should  obtain  from  him. 

Notwithstanding  our  experience  of  Madame  Blondeau*s  skill, 
M.  de  Lancry  who  made  no  secret  of  his  partiality  for  good  living, 
had  sent  for  his  cook  to  ChantiUy^  by  means  of  a  cantine  de  chaste 
admirably  fitted  up,  our  dinner  was  sent  every  day  from  that  village 
with  ice  and  fruits,  and  Blondeau  had  only  to  wait  upon  us  at 
table,  Gontran  also  kept  some  horses  at  Chantiliy.  After  dinner 
our  carriage  came  for  us,  and  we  took  long  drives  in  the  magnificent 
alleys  of  the  forest.  Sometimes  we  would  return  by  moonlight, 
absorbed  io  the  most  delicious  reveries.  We  entered  our  little 
cottage,  the  carnage  was  dismissed*  aud  Blondeau  brought  up  tea. 
Oh  I  what  long  and  delicious  evenings  we  spent  thus,  with  our 
drawing-room  door  open,  while  we  vevelled.  in  all  the  beauties  of 
those  spring  nights,  whose  silence  was  only  interrupted  by  the 
gentle  rustling  of  the  leaves.  Oh !  what  enchanting  hours  we 
spent  thuB^  hours,  during  which  I  listened  to  Gontran's  account  of  his 
life«  his  early  youth,  the  battles  in  which  his  father  had  borne  Si  part, 
who  had  been  one  of  the  heroes  of  La  Vend^»  and  died  valiantly 
fighting  for  his  religion  and  his  king,  in  the  wild  landes  of  Brittany. 

With  what  insati^le  curiosity  I  questioned  Gontran  about  the 
war  in  which  he  had  served  himself,  and  upon  the  dangers  which  he 
had  incurred^  The  more  insight  I  acquired,  thanks  to  his  con- 
fidence, into  his  past  life,  the  more  I  became  convinced  of  the 
frivolity  and  injustice  of  Madame  de  Bicheville's  and  M.  de  Mor- 
tagne's  accusations.  They  described  Gontran  to  me  as  a  man  of 
uncertain  disposition,  selfish,  harsb^  thoroughly  bl<i8e  and  incapable 
of  comprehending  iiie  delicacy  of  an  elevated  itfection.  With 
what  joy,  with  wlmt  pride  was  it  that  I  found  Gontran  on  the  con- 
traiy,  full  of  gentleness,  attentions  and  tenderness,  and  endowed 
above  all,  with  the  most  perfect^  the  most  exquisite  tact. 

This  happiness  had  endured  for  three  weeks.  One  evening  at 
tea,  Gontnm  said  to  me  with  »  smile. 
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Matilda,  I  have  an  important  proposal  to  make  to  jon  T 
"  Oh  !  tell  it  me,  love,  tell  it  me." 
Will  you  prolong  our  residence  here  for  a  little  while  ?  that  is 
to  saj  if  this  solitary  existence  does  not  displease  you.** 
"  Gontran  !  Gontran  I" 
**  You  consent  then  T 

"  Consent !  yes,  with  joy,  rapture.  But,  Gontran,  your  indul- 
gence will  spoil  my  whole  life,  once  mingling  again  with  the  world, 
how  great  will  be  my  regrets,  how  great  my  sacrifices  I  And  why  ? 
and  for  whom  I  good  God  !** 

**  You  are  right,  Matilda,**  said  GU)ntran,  ¥rith  a  sigh.  "  Why  f 
for  whom  t  There  are  so  many  enchantments  in  an  existence  like 
tAis  I  and  yet  we  must  leave  it  to  throw  ourselves  into  that  sparkl- 
ing abyss  which  is  called  the  world.** 

**  But  what  compels  us  to  do  so,  love  ?  Of  what  use  are  riches 
except  to  enable  us  to  live  as  we  like  %  But  no — ^you  only  say  that, 
Gontran,  out  of  kindness  to  me.  You  are  still  too  young,  too 
brilliant  to  renounce  the  world.** 

Poor  girl,**  said  Gontran  with  a  gentle  smile, on  the  contrary, 
it  is  you  who  are  too  young  to  deprive  yourself  of  pleasures  which 
you  scarcely  know.  This  Ufe  which  you  now  find  so  enchanting, 
would,  if  much  prolonged,  become  distasteful  to  you  from  its 
monotony.*' 

Ah  I  Gontran,  you  tell  me  I  am  beautiful — ^will  you  get  tired 
of  my  beauty  then  f ' 

Matilda,  what  a  difference.** 
Grontran  was  interrupted  by  a  noise  of  footsteps  and  voices, 
quite  unusual  in  our  peaceful  retreat    The  voices  came  from  the 
other  side  of  the  hedge,  it  was  eleven  o'clock  at  night>  and  I  be- 
come uneasy. 

I  will  go  and  open  the  door,**  said  Gontran. 
"  Gtood  God  !  love  be  cautious.** 

"  There  is  nothing  to  fear.    This  forest  is  traversed  during  the 
whole  night  by  the  Duke  de  Bourbon*s  keepers.*' 
It  is  I,  fiMmieur  U  vieonUe,  Germain.'* 
It  was  a  groom  of  M.  de  Lancry's.  My  husband  opened  the  door. 
"  What  do  you  want  f* 

"  The  ch4z$teur  of  M.  U  eomte  de  Lugarto  has  brought  a  letter  for 
M,  U  vicomte»  He  has  ridden  the  whole  distance.  He  knew  where 
we  were  stopping  at  Chantilly  with  the  horses,  so  he  came  to  us, 
and  desired  us  to  conduct  him  to  moMieur,  as  he  had  a  letter  of 
importance  to  deliver." 

«  Where  is  the  man  T 

"  There,  behind  the  door,  momieur  le  vicomtc,^^ 
"  Show  him  in." 

By  the  light  of  the  drawing-room  lamp  I  beheld  a  tall  man  in  the 
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dress  of  a  courier,  I  know  not  why,  but  his  countenance  appeared 
to  me  a  sinister  one.  He  took  off  his  cap  and  gave  a  letter  to  M. 
de  Lancry.  Grontran^  since  the  arrival  of  this  man,  seemed  greatly 
annoyed,  indeed  almost  overcome.  He  approached  the  lamp,  opened 
the  letter,  and  read  it  rapidly.  Twice  he  frowned  and  seemed  to  me 
to  repress  with  difficulty  a  movement  of  impatience  or  rage.  When 
he  had  read  the  letter,  he  tore  it  up,  and  said  to  the  courier — 

"  Very  well,  tell  your  master  I  will  see  him  to-morrow  at  Paris." 
Then  addressing  laa  groom,  M.  de  Lancry  added — "  Tell  Pierre  to 
bring  the  travelling  carriage  here  to-morrow  morning.  The  rest  of 
you  must  set  off  to-night  for  Paris  with  the  horses  and  the  caliche. 
When  you  arrive  at  the  h6tel,  teU  them  to  have  everything  ready, 
as  I  shall  be  there  in  the  course  of  the  day.'* 

When  the  two  servants  were  gone,  I  said  to  Gontran  with  un- 
easiness : 

"  You  appear  annoyed  love,  what  is  the  matter  Y* 
"  Nothing,  I  assure  you — nothing.    It  is  merely  a  rather  impor- 
tant service,  which  one  of  my  friends,  who  has  just  come  from 
England,  requires  at  my  hands.    This  will  compel  me  to  be  at  Paris 
sooner  than  I  intended.*' 

What  a  pity  to  leave  this  retreat,**  I  said  to  Gontran,  unable  to 
restrain  my  tears. 

"  Come,  come,"  he  said  gently.  "  Matilda,,  you  are  really 
childish." 

"  But  we  shall  come  back  I  Oh,  yes,  shall  we  not  ?  This  Uttle 
house  will  ever  be  for  us  a  loving,  a  sacred  remembrance  I" 

"  Certainly,  certainly,  Matilda  :  but  I  must  leave  you  now.  We 
must  set  off  very  early  to-morrow,  I  am  in  a  hurry  to  get  to  Paris. 
You  must  have  some  orders  to  give  to  Madame  Blondeau.  I  will 
go  and  take  a  walk,  for  I  have  a  little  headache,** 

"  Let  me  go  with  you,  love.*' 

**  No,  no,  you  need  not  go." 
I  entreat  you,  Gontran,  let  me  go — ^you  are  not  well.** 

"  Once  more,  I  prefer  being  alone,**  said  M.  de  Lancry  with  a 
slight  impatience  in  his  manner.  And  he  proceeded  towards  the 
garden  gate. 

I  wept,  and  my  tears  were  this  time  tears  of  bitterness. 

I  withdrew  to  my  own  room,  where  I  awaited  the  return  of  Gon- 
tran. He  came  back  in  about  an  hour,  walked  up  and  down  in  the 
drawing-room  for  a  considerable  time,  and  then  retired  to  his  own 
apartment 
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I  paaeed  a  miseiBble  night,  reflecting  upon  the  oneasineas  and 
agitation,  which  M.  de  Lancry  had  been  unable  to  dissemble.  1 
rose  at  dawn  of  daj,  a  pre/  to  the  most  painful  emotion.  I  waa 
desirous  of  casting  a  last  look  upon  that  mysterious  and  chanuing 
retreat  where  I  had  spent  so  many  happy  moments.  Alas  1  was  it 
an  omen  7  Was  so  much  felicity  to  vanish  tor  ever  f  The  sky 
which  had  been  so  clear,  during  so  many  days;^  was  b^rinning  to 
Teil  itself  in  masses  of  blade  clouds^  and  a  cold,  piercing  wind 
moaned  sadly  through  the  great  trees  of  the  forest  The  predii^o- 
sition  of  the  heart  is  a  prism  which  colours  exterior  objects  with  its 
own  dark  or  cheerful  reflections.  One  thing  I  particdarly  remarked, 
a  childish  one  indeed,  and  yet  it  pierced  my  heart — AH  the  flowers 
which  adorned  our  residence  had  been  brought  thither  and  trans- 
planted, like,  as  it  were,  some  rustic  decoration.  By  degrees  they 
had  drooped  and  withered.  While  absorbed  in  happiness,  while 
beholding  eveiything  through  the  brilliant  rays  which  love  csst 
upon  my  existence,  I  had  not  perceived  the  gradual  drooping  of 
those  poor  plants,  but  now,  beneath  that  sombre  dcy,  and  reflectiag 
upon  that  departure  which  to  me  would  be  such  a  melancholy  one, 
I  was  painfully  struck  at  the  sight  In  spite  of  myself  I  discovered 
a  vague  resemblance  between  the  happy  days  which  I  had  poased, 
and  the  existence  of  those  flowers — poor,  ephemeral  things  exiles 
from  their  natal  soil,  and  without  roots  in  their  new  abode,  poor 
things  which  instead  of  bursting  forth  every  morning  always  firesh 
and  always  lovely,  were  dying  now  of  a  precocious  death  after 
having  diffused  a  brief  perfume,  a  fleeting  brilliancy.  I  shuddered 
when  I  asked  myself  if  it  was  to  be  thus  with  the  felicity  which  I 
had  tasted.  Yet  I  was  desirous  of  throwing  off  those  painful  re- 
flections, which  I  thought  were  almost  a  blasphemy.  I  piously 
gathered  some  heliotropes  and  jessamines,  which  I  inwardly  vowed 
I  would  keep  for  ever,  and  the  thought  occurred  to  me  tluit  after 
all  it  was  madness  in  me  to  seek  for  melancholy  omens  in  a  state  of 
things  which  it  depended  upon  myself  to  terminate,  I  resolved  to 
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i^stablish  a  gardener  in  our  little  house  to  cultivate  flowers  which 
there  at  least  should  not  perish  in  a  few  days.  In  a  mood  of 
strange  reflection  I  asked  myself  why  such  religious  care  should  be 
bestowed  in  keeping  up  its  melancholy  garden  of  a  cemetery,  and 
why  those  spots  which  are  hallowed  by  memories  of  happiness  and 
love  should  not  be  treated  with  the  same  pious  and  touching  atten- 
tions. When  I  re-entered  the  house  I  found  Gontran,  who  seemed 
still  more  gloomy  than  the  night  before.  The  carriage  now  drove 
up,  and  we  set  off. 

M.  de  Lancry  said  not  a  word  of  regret  at  leaving  our  little 
cottage  abandoned  to  the  care  of  one  of  his  men,  and  his  silence 
hurt  me.    Presently  Grontran  said  to  me  ; 

Matilda,  to-morrow  I  shall  introduce  to  you  one  of  my  best 
and  most  intimate  friends.  M.  Lugarto,  who  has  just  arrived  from 
London.  It  is  in  order  to  render  him  a  rather  important  service 
which  he  requires,  that  I  leave  Chanlilly.  We  shall  see  a  good 
deal  of  Lugarto,  I  am  very  fond  of  him,  and  I  wish  you  tc  give 
him  a  warm  reception." 

"  Although  M.  Lugarto  be  the  cause  of  our  sudden  return  to 
Paris."  I  said  with  a  smile  to  M.  de  Lancry.  I  promise  you 
that  I  will  forget  this  great  injury,  and  that  I  will  receive  your 
friend  as  you  desire.    But  you  never  mentioned  him  to  me  before." 

I  was  at  the  same  time  so  absorbed  in  mj  love  and  so 
detached  by  it  from  everything  else,"  gracefully  replied  Gontran^ 
"  that  there  are  many  things  which  I  have  never  told  you.  I  had 
left  Lugarto  in  London,  he  is  a  very  idle  fellow,  VTrites  but  seldom, 
and  the  conversations  I  was  ei^joying  were  too  delicious  to  allow  of 
my  troubling  myself  about  the  ungrateful  fellow's  long  silence." 

"  But,  Gontran,  do  you  know  you  must  be  very  fond  of  M.  Lu- 
garto indeed,  to  make  such  a  sacrifice  to  him  as  you  are  now  doing  ? 
We  were  so  happy  in  our  retreat." 

"  Yes,  yes,  certainly  we  were,  but  on  the  other  hand,  Lugarto 
formerly  rendered  me  some  very  great  services,  I  will  teU  you  the 
whole  story  some  day." 

"  Oh  !  if  that  is  the  case,  love,  if  you  are  acquitting  a  debt  of 
gratitude,  I  shall  not  complain  any  more  ;  besides  I  have  a  project 
of  my  own,  and  in  my  turn  I  shall  ask  a  favor  of  you,  to  which  I 
attribute  a  vast  importance." 
Speak,  speak,  Matilda." 

^  Well  then,  you  must  promise  me  to  come  and  spend  a  few  days 
every  month,  in  our  little  cottage  at  Chantilly." 

Gontran  looked  at  me  with  astonishment 

"  Why  the  cottage  does  not  belong  to  me,"  he  replied. 

A  pang  of  pain  ^ot  through  my  heart. 

"  What  do  you  mean  ?"  I  enquired. 

"  Good  heavens,  nothing  can  be  simpler.    I  had  desired  my  man 
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of  business  to  find  out  some  little  house  at  Chantiltyy  or  in  soiae 
retired  place,  and  to  hire  it  for  the  season ;  he  ferretted  out  this 
little  cottage  which  was  almost  buried  in  the  forest.  I  came  to  look 
at  it,  I  thought  the  situation  perfect^  and  I  sent  down  my  up- 
holsterer who  has  great  taste  as  a  decorator,  for,  as  you  may  have 
seen,  he  has  transformed  a  frightful  hoTel  into  a  real  opera  chalet. 
This  was  the  more  convenient,  as  the  proprietor  of  this  hovel  and 
of  a  few  acres  of  land  which  belong  to  it^  was  about  to  sell  them  to 
the  Duke  de  Bourbon.  As  soon  as  everything  has  been  taken 
away  which  we  have  left  in  the  cottage,  it  will  be  pulled  down.  I 
only  hired  it  for  four  months,  and  there  are,  I  believe,  about  three 
weeks  to  come  of  our  term." 

Alas !  Gontran  8  words  cruelly  recalled  to  my  mind  the  remark 
I  had  that  morning  made,  upon  the  factitious  splendour  of  our 
garden's  ephemeral  flowera  M.  de  Lancry,  without  intending 
it,  caused  me  the  most  acute  pain.    That man  of  business,**  that 

upholsterer,"  that  hiring  for  a  term,"  all  those  expressions  came 
one  by  one  to  destroy  all  my  cherished  recollections.  Cer- 
tainly I  was  not  mad  enough  to  wish  to  escape  from  the  realities  of 
life,  but  still  I  fancied  that  that  little  retreat  ought  to  remain  sur- 
rounded with  all  its  magic,  with  all  its  poetry,  and  that  without 
fooUsh  extravagance,  it  might  be  preserved  inviolate  for  ever.  I 
did  not  accuse  Gontran,  absorbed  as  he  was  in  present  happiness; 
he  might  neglect  the  future,  and  I  reflected  that  to  us  women  was 
especially  and  peculiarly  reserved  the  worship  of  the  past. 

Gontran,"  I  said  to  him,  I  am  quite  proud  of  an  idea»  which 
has  never  occurred  to  you,  although  your  heart  is  one  so  ingeniously 
inventive." 

"  Speak,  my  dear  Matilda." 
We  must  immediately  purchase  the  house  and  the  little  field 
which  surrounds  it,  since,  luckily,  it  is  not  yet  sold  to  the  Duke  de 
Bourbon." 

What  are  you  thinking  about^  Matilda  ?  The  Prince  has 
agreed  to  pay  a  fitting  sum  for  the  acquisition.  The  proprietor 
woidd  only  deal  with  us  upon  the  same  conditions  as  with  the  Prince, 
and  in  such  circumstances  the  pretensions  of  those  sort  of  people 
are  always  exorbitant" 

"  But,  after  all,  what  is  it  worth  1" 

"  How  can  I  tell  ?  perhaps  thirity  or  forty  thousand  francs,  per- 
haps even  more,  for  it  is  impossible  to  assign  a  reasonable  price  to 
a  fancy  thing  of  that  sort." 

What,  is  it  not  dearer  than  that )"  I  joyfully  exclaimed. 
"  Child  !"  replied  Gontran,  tenderly  pressing  my  hand. 
"  But  what  are  thirty  thousand  francs  compared  to—" 
Listen,  Matilda,"  said  M.  de  Lancry,  interrupting  me  with 
kindness,    since  we  are  upon  this  subject  let  us  convene  a  little 
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Taiionallyy  let  na  talk  over  '  household  experuet,'  (as  people  say),  it  is  a 
veiy  tiresome  but  neyertheless  a  yery  necessary  subject,  and  besides 
I  wish  to  know  whether  the  arrangements  I  have  made  will 
suit  you  r 

Go  on,  love,  but  you  shall  not  escape  our  Httle  house,  I  shall 
return  to  iJiat  subject  presently.** 

Gontran  shrugged  Ms  shoulders  with  a  smile,  looked  at  me,  and 
continued : 

^  You  are  aware,  Matilda^  that  our  positioii  in  society  entails 
upon  us  the  necessity  of  keeping  up  a  suitable  establishment, 
worthy  of  our  fortune,  and  one  wldch  will  enable  you  at  last  to 
enjoy  the  pleasures  so  natural  to  your  age." 

"  Our  cottage — ^that  is  all  the  establishment  which  my  heart 
wishes  for." 

Matilda^  do  lot  us  conyene  seriously.  I  have  thus  arranged 
the  in-^oors  pordi6n  of  our  establishment :  we  must  have  a  moutre 
(ThStel,  a  vcUet  .de  chambre  for  you,  another  for  me,  four  footmen 
for  the  ante-chamber,  and — ^ 

But  I  assure  you,  lore,  I  should,  for  my  part,  &r  prefer  to  re- 
duce the  number  of  servants,  and  to  preserre  our  little  paradise." 

"  Do  be  reasonable.  We  must  first,  my  dear  girl,  taU:  about 
necessary  expenses.  You  must  have  four  carriage  horses  and  your 
own  coachman,  I  must  hare  a  couple  of  harness  and  two  or  three 
saddle  horses,  and  my  English  grooms,  and  two  maids  for  yov^ 
without  reckoning  Blondeau ;  a  cook  and  hia  assistant,  will  com- 
plete our  domestic  arrangements.  Excuse  aU  these  details,  my  dear 
Matilda^  but  when  we  have  once  settled  all  this,  we  will  not  mention 
it  again." 

I  am  all  attention,  lore,  and  presently  you  shall  hear  my  ob- 
servations.'' 

"  We  will  reside  at  the  hStel  Bochegune  during  the  winter,  we 
will  then  go  to  some  watering  place,  or  into  Italy,  so  that  we  may 
get  back  to  your  country  estate  de  Maran,  towards  the  end  of 
September,  for  the  shooting  season ;  we  will  remain  there  till  the 
end  of  January,  when  we  will  return  to  Paris.  You  will  choose 
your  own  nights  for  an  opera  box,  one  at  the  opera,  and  another 
at  the  BoufSs,  And  if  you  think  a  thousand  francs  a  month  suf- 
ficient for  your  toilet,  we  will  fix  upon  that  sum." 

«  But>  love—" 

One  word  more,  my  dear  Matilda,  and  I  have  done.  You  see 
our  establishment  will  be  a  remarkably  simple  one,  in  our  station 
of  life  we  could  not  do  with  less,  and  now  don't  be  angry  with  me 
if  I  come  to  those  horrid  figures  of  arithmetic,  Your  fortune 
amounts  to  about  a  hundred  and  thirty  thousand  francs  a  year, 
therefore,  with  what  remains  of  mine,  we  may  reckon  pretty  nearly 
upon  an  income  of  a  hundred  and  Mty  thousand  francs,  but  after 
0  3 
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deducting  tlic  piircha%  money  of  the  kdtfl  Rochegone,  various 
deficits  which  may  occur,  and  the  spare  cash  which  we  ought 
vigorously  to  reserve,  in  order  to  meet  any  unforeseen  emergencies  ; 
afier  tliat  we  ought  not  to  calculate  for  certain  upon  more  than  ahout 
A  hundred  thousand  francs.  Well  then,  my  dear  Matilda^  we  must 
have  no  more,  or  no  leFS  than  that,  in  order  to  keep  up  our  estab- 
lishment upon  the  footing  which  I  have  described.  You  see  then, 
we  only  possess  enough  for  what  might  be  called,  the  necessiiicB  of 
luxury  J  without  anything  superfluous,  for  all  the  expenses  which 
I  have  eniim orated  to  you  are  absolutely  indispensable. 

"  No  fault,  love,  can  ever  be  found  with  any  thing  which  you  da, 
although  I  think  we  might  certainly  live  very  happily  without  sac- 
rificing so  much  to  the  necessitit^  to  which  you  allude,  but  whatever 
you  wish  is  right,  I  only  desire  to  see  through  your  eyes,  and  to 
think  with  your  thoughts.  Only,  I  am  determined,  even  if  for  that 
purpose  I  should  have  to  encroach  upon  the  allowance  you  make 
me,  I  am  determined,  do  you  hear  ?  absolutely  determined  to  have 
my  little  cottage  at  Chantilly,  that,  to  me,  is  the  most  indispensable, 
the  most  necessary,  the  least  superfluous  of  all  expenses,  it  shall 
be  the  luxury  of  my  Iteart,  We  will  go  on  a  delightful  little  pil- 
grimage there  now  and  then,  with  no  other  suite  but  poor 
Blondeau.'' 

"  Well,  well,  be  easy  upon  that  score,  we  will  talk  of  that 
another  time,  little  obstinacy,"  said  Gontran  gaily.  "  Ah  !  by  the 
bye,  I  quite  forgot  one  thing,  we  must  send  our  architect  to  your 
ch&teau  de  Maran.  No  one  has  lived  there  for  the  last  twenty 
years  but  your  bailiif,  the  place  must  be  quite  in  ruins.'* 

No  doubt  it  is,  and  then  a  chateau  is  such  a  great  large  place  I 
I  tell  you  what  it  is,  love,  even  if  you  scold  me,  your  cottage  has 
spoilt  me.  "  Ah  !  how  heavy  and  tiresome  the  spring  will  appear 
to  me  at  Paris,  compared  to  that  beautiful  spring  which  smiled  at 
( Hiantilly.  Confess  that  I  bear  malice,  for  I  really  cannot  forgive 
your  friend  the  sacrifices  which  you  are  making  to  him.*' 

"  Talking  of  Lugarto,"  .said  Gontran.  "  You  must  excuse  his 
manners,  which  are  of  rather  a  cavalier  kind,  and  not  always  such 
as  are  suited  to  the  most  refined  company.  He  has  always  been  so 
spoilt." 

"  What  do  you  mean  V* 

"  Why,  upon  second  thoughts,  Matilda,  I  cannot  do  better  than 
give  you,  as  near  as  I  can,  a  portrait  of  Lugarto,  so  that  you  will  at 
least  be  able  to  recognise  him  when  I  introduce  him  to  you.  Lugarto 
is  hardly  twenty  three  years  old  :  and  is  of  Brahmin  origin.  His 
father,who  was  the  son  of  a  half-<»i£te  slave,  was  enfranchised  from  his 
early  childhood.  This  &ther  of  his,  having  at  first  been  the 
inlauhint  of  a  very  distinguished  Portugese  nobleman,  managed  his 
master's  fortune  so  well  or  so  badly,  that  he  comi)Ietely  rained 
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him,  and  acquired  for  himself  a  great  portion  of  that  master's 
property.  Such  was  the  origin  of  a  fortune,  which,  considerable 
at  first,  became  at  last  a  colossal  one,  for  Lugarto  increased  his 
property  to  such  an  extent  by  speculations,  and  grants  of  mines  in 
South  America,  that  at  his  death  he  left  his  son  more  than  sixty 
millions.  The  old  Lugarto  had  lived  in  the  Colonies  with  all  the 
luxuriousness  and  depravity  of  a  satrap.  Profoundly  corrupted, 
boasting  of  principles  the  most  cynical  and  diagasting,  and  no  less 
cowardly  than  brutal,  he  had,  it  is  said,  so  ill  used  his  wife  in  one 
of  his  fits  of  ferocious  passion,  that  she  died  from  the  consequences 
of  his  violence." 

**  But  such  a  man  wm  a  monster  !"  I  exclaimed.  "  The  memory 
of  such  a  father  must  be  a  melancholy  and  cruel  inheritance.  His 
son  must  be  much  to  be  pitied  in  spite  of  all  his  millions  !" 

"  And  the  more  to  be  pitied,"  said  Gontran  with  a  bitter  smile, 
"  because  his  father  set  him  the  most  hideous  example.  At  fifteen 
years  of  age,  the  master  of  a  royal  fortune,  Lugarto  grew  up 
amongst  excesses  and  flatteries  of  every  description.  At  twenty, 
he  already  experienced  the  satiety  of  old  age,  thanks  to  his  abuse 
of  all  which  gold  can  procure.  Naturally  frail  and  delicate,  with 
a  constitution  worn  out  before  its  development,  there  is  nothing 
young  about  him  but  his  age,  and  his  very  countenance,  in  spite  of 
some  agreeable  features,  has  a  kind  of  morbid,  withered  and  con- 
YuLdve  appearance,  which  reveals  the  existence  of  precocious  in- 
firmities." 

I  listened  to  Gontran  with  astonishment,  while  he  was  describing 
M.  Lugarto,  his  voice  had  a  tone  of  biting  irony,  and  he  appeared 
to  delight  in  his  gloomy  portraiture  of  the  man's  character.  For 
one  moment  I  was  on  the  point  of  making  this  observation  to 
GK)ntran,  but  some  scruple,  though  I  know  not  what,  checked  me, 
and  he  continued  thus — 

"  Morally  speaking,  Lugarto  is  profoundly  depraved,  without 
faith,  coun^e,  or  kindness,  and  accustomed  to  hold  all  men  in 
sovereign  contempt,  because  nearly  all  have  paid  the  most  semle 
adulation  to  his  wealth.  At  one  time,  prodigal  to  madness,  at 
another,  sordidly  avaricious,  his  expenditure  has  but  one  moving 
spring — vanity :  but  one  purpose — ostentation.  The  most  wily 
lawyer  is  not  more  skilled  in  business,  he  manages,  unassisted,  his 
colossal  fortune  with  incredible  sagacity  and  adroitness,  and  he 
daily  increases  his  riches  by  the  most  dishonorable  speculations. 
The  very  image  of  his  father,  in  him  the  mean  rapacity  of  the  slave 
still  contends  with  the  ridiculous  vanity  of  the  freed  manj  this  double 
nature  is  betrayed  in  everything,  his  luxury  which  is  punctiliously 
regulated,  his  clamorous,  yet  mean  ostentation,  everything  even  to 
the  drowsy  charities  which  he  pompously  bestows  without  com- 
prehending or  compassionating  the  misery  which  he  alleviates. 
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And  yet  two  incurable  wounds  poison  the  regal  opulence  of  Lu- 
garto ;  one  is  the  baseness  of  his  origin^  the  other,  the  knowledge 
of  his  own  instrinsic  worthlessness.  Accordingly,  by  way  of  a 
compromise  which  deceives  only  himself,  he  has  transformed  him- 
self into  a  Count,  and  he  had  some  absurd  coat  of  arms  &bricated 
expressly  for  his  use.  The  reiy  adulation  and  yanity  whidi  exalt 
him,  torture  even  while  they  exalt ;  he  is  well  aware  that  all  the 
attentions  which  he  meets  with,  are  accorded  to  his  fortune  only  ; 
and  that  to-morrow,  were  he  a  poor  man,  he  would  be  spit  upon ; 
at  times  then  his  fiU7  against  &te  knows  no  bounds,  but  Lugarto 
is  as  cowardly  as  he  is  malicious,  and  he  roTenges  himself  by  ill 
treating,  with  the  most  cruel  brutality,  thoie  who  are  forced  by 
dependiuice  to  endure  his  violence.  Women — even  women  them- 
selves have  not  escaped  his  ferocity.  Well,  in  spite  of  all  this,  in 
spite  of  so  many  odious  vices,  the  world  has  shewn  him  nothing 
but  smiles,  and  the  boldest  have  exhibited  towards  him  no  stronger 
feeling  than  indifference.** 

Unable  to  restrain  myself  any  longer,  I  exclaimed — 

*^  Then  how  dare  you  call  such  a  man  your  fiiend  %  why  have 
you  sacrificed  to  him  our  fondest  wishes  9 — ^really  Gontran  I  cannot 
understand  you.** 

M.  de  Lanciy,  who  was  doubtless  recalled  to  himself  by  these 
words  looked  at  me  with  with  a  most  embarrassed  air." 

"  What  do  you  say,  Matilda  T 
I  ask  you  how  you  can  call  M.  Lugarto  your  friend  %  I  never 
will  consent  to  receive  in  my  house  so  perverse,  so  odious 
a  man.  And  is  it  for  him  that  you  have  so  hastily  quitted  that 
retreat,  where  we  were  living  in  so  much  happiness  ?  Gontran, 
there  is  some  mystery  here  which  I  do  not  understand." 

M.  de  Lanciy,  who  had  recovered  from  his  emotion,  replied 
with  a  smile. 

Listen,  Matilda^  to  a  very  ambitious  comparison.  Does  not 
the  man  who  succeeds  in  taming  and  rendering  tractable  a  tiger 
or  a  panther,  end  at  last  by  conceiving  an  affection,  for  the  savage 
brute  which  ho  has  rendered  gentle  and  obedient?  Well  then, 
though  poor  Lugarto  is  not  quite  a  tiger,  there  is  I  think,  some- 
thing of  this  sort  of  feeling  in  my  fxiendship  for  him.  Yes, 
to  me  he  has  always  been  as  kind,  obliging  and  devoted,  as  I  have 
seen  him  contemptuous,  spiteful  and  haughty  to  others.  I  own  to 
you,  Matilda,  I  cannot  help  being  deeply  touched  by  the  numerous 
proofs  of  affection  which  he  has  displayed  towards  me>  and,  as  you 
may  conceive,  with  the  most  perfect  ^sinterestedness  on  his  part 
Possessed  as  he  has  always  been  with  the  fear  of  being  courted  for 
his  wealth  alone,  he  feels  for  me  a  confiding  affection  which  he 
experiences  for  no  one  else.   Well  then,  tell  me,  liiatilda,  does 
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not  my  heart — my  yanitj — I  might  ahnost  say  mj  honor,  com- 
mand me  to  treat  him  with  kindness  V 

I  was  ahreadj  sufficiently  acquainted  with  the  expression  of 
Oontran's  countenance,  to  remark  in  it  a  kind  of  constraint  while 
he  was  explaining  to  me  the  reason  of  his  friendship  for  M.  Lu- 
garto,  and  on  the  other  hand  he  had  given  way  to  a  frank  and  open 
bitterness  when  he  was  describing  this  man*s  odious  character. 
Though  unable  to  account  for  my  suspicions,  I  felt  there  was  some 
secret  in  this,  and  I  was  only  half  re-assured  by  Gontran's  ex- 
planations. And  yet,  such  is  the  magic  influence  of  loye,  that  by 
degrees,  as  I  reflected  upon  what  Gk)ntran  had  just  told  me,  I  di»- 
coTered  a  fresh  proof  of  the  charms  he  exercised  in  this  extra* 
ordinary  influence  which  he  exerted  over  M.  Lugarto.  Had  I 
required  any  excuse  in  my  own  eyes  for  my  inability  to  resist 
the  rare  fascinations  possessed  by  Gontran,  might  I  not  have  told 
myself  that  it  was  an  inevitable  fatality  to  which  I  must  of  neces- 
sity succumb,  since  the  most  intractable  and  the  most  haughty 
characters  had  been  unable  to  escape  from  it.  What  shall  I 
say  1  so  blind  was  my  passion  that  M.  Lugarto  became  almost  less 
o<jUou8  in  my  eyes  from  the  reflection,  that  he  too  had  submitted 
to  the  irresistible  dominion  of  Gontran. 

Q 

CHAPTER  XXVII. 

WBnniNO  TIBIT0. 

M.  i>K  Lanobt  had  taken  advantage  of  our  absence,  to  have  everything 
put  in  order  at  the  hStel  de  Rochegune,  and  we  found  it  quite  in 
readiness  at  our  arrival  Although  this  house  was  a  splendid  one, 
I  could  not  overcome  an  impression  of  melancholy,  when  I  entered 
it.  Everything,  if  I  may  say  so,  appeared  new  and  strange  to  me 
in  this  residence,  and  the  unknovm  has  always,  had  a  chilling  effect 
upon  me.  Ursula  and  her  husband  were  gone.  She  was  to 
spend  the  autumn  at  our  country  seat  de  Maran,  M.  S6cherin 
was  to  take  her  there,  and  to  return  again  in  order  to  fetch 
her,  his  occupations  not  permitting  a  protracted  absence. 

The  day  after  our  arrival,  I  awoke  early,  and  rang  for  Blon- 
deau,  who  soon  made  her  appearance. 

"  WeU,"  I .  said  to  her,  "  and  where  are  my  flowers  T  not 
perceiving  the  basket  of  jessamines  and  heliotropes,  which  she 
had  brought  me  every  morning  since  my  engagement  to 
Gontran. 

None  have  come  this  morning,  madame." 
Impoesible !" 
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"  I  can  asBure  joxl,  madame,  that  nothing  has  been  brought. 
I  have  just  come  from  the  ante-chamber.** 

"  Once  more,  it  mtigt  be  impossible,  do  go  back  and  look,  I 
implore  you,  mj  good  Blondeau." 

She  came  back  without  anj  flowers. 

"  It  was  childish  doubtlesslj,  but  mj  eyes  filled  with  tears. 
Blondeau  perceived  it^  and  said — 

"  But,  madame,  we  only  arrived  yesterday,  and  they  must 
have  been  forgotten." 

Alas!  yes,  they  had  merely  been  forgcUen,  but  that  forgetful- 
ness  pierced  me  to  th3  soul.  In  the  superstition  of  my  heart,  I 
attached  an  extreme  importance  and  significancy  to  that  daily 
proof  of  Grontran*s  remembrance.  The  thing  was  so  simple  in 
itself,  it  was  merely  requisite  to  give  an  order,  and  to  see  that 
the  order  was  executed,  and  for  that  very  reason  I  felt  still  more 
keenly  the  pang  which  nqght  have  been  so  easily  spared  me. 
Blondeau  seeing  my  tears,  endeavoured  to  console  me,  she  confessed 
that  the  fears  she  had  once  entertained  of  my  happiness,  had  van- 
ished :  M.  de  Lancry  appeared  full  of  attentions  and  kindness  to 
me,  and  I  was  unreasonable  to  take  so  trivial  a  circumstance  so 
much  to  heart. 

Never  would  I  have  accused  (^outran.  I  told  Blondeau  that  she 
was  right>  that  I  was  very  foolish,  and  that  I  would  dismiss  the 
matter  from  my  thoughts.  And  then  I  reflected  that  perhaps 
after  all  it  was  only  the  negligence  of  some  of  our  servants.  I 
awaited  the  next  morning  in  painful  suspense — Again  no  basket  1 
Never  from  that  day  did  those  flowers  appear  again.  Nothing  on 
earth  could  have  induced  me  to  mention  Uie  subject  to  M.  de  Lan- 
cTy.  Next  to  the  pain  occasioned  by  the  neglect  of  certain  atten- 
tions, there  is  nothing  more  miserable,  nothing  more  humiliating 
for  the  heart  than  to  vent  its  reproaches  at  that  neglect  Though 
I  suffered  long  and  cruelly  from  a  circumstance  so  childishly  triviid 
in  appearance,  I  excused  Qontran  at  the  expense  of  my  own  sus- 
ceptibility, which  was  doubtlessly  exaggerated  and  unreasonable. 
I  was  grateful  to  him  for  having  at  least  passed  gradiLaXly  to  this 
forgetfulness,  which  was  so  cruel  for  me  to  endure.  How  many 
men,  the  day  after  marriage,  suddenly  substitute  a  careless  and  self- 
ish negligence,  for  the  attentions  and  little  kindnesses  of  the  day 
before  !  Poor  idiots  !  they  know  not  of  what  enchanting  pleasures 
they  deprive  themselves  for  ever,  for  the  sake  of  escaping  some  of 
the  sweet  influences  of  love,  for  the  sake  of  loving,  as  they  call  it» 
without  constraint  I  they  do  not  understand  that  marriage  becomes 
a  monotonous,  coarse,  and  often  intolerable  existence,  for  the  want 
of  that  perpetuity,  of  refined  attention,  graceful  coquetry,  and  en- 
^  chanting  and  mysterious  delicacy  !    They  do  not  understand  that 

on  those  veiy  attentions,  so  futile  in  appearance,  depend  often  the 
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liappineas  and  the  peace  of  life  !  in  a  word,  they  do  not  feel  to 
whski  heart-rending  humiliation  thej  reduce  a  woman  from  the  day 
when  they  force  her  to  ask  herself  if  it  is  her  name  of  wife  which 
causes  this  hasty  disappearance  of  kindness.  They  do  not  feel  with 
what  a  generous  resignation  that  woman  must  be  endowed  who 
does  not  make  a  fatal  comparison  between  the  watchful  attentions 
of  strangers,  and  the  neglect  of  him  who  ought  to  be  all  to  her. 
Alas  1  I  know  the  world  reproaches  women  who  feel  thus  acutely 
these  little  lights  and  shades  of  life,  with  attaching  an  exaggerated 
and  ridiculous  importance,  to  trifles,  to  mere  nothings,  and  yet  these 
nothings  almost  always  sufiice  for  the  happiness  of  women.  For 
those  nothings  they  will  blindly,  proudly,  joyously  devote  their 
whole  existence  I  For  those  notXinga  they  often  forget  the  priya- 
tions,  the  sorrows^  the  great  misfortunes  which  be&l  them ;  for 
those  nothings  prove  to  them  that  they  are  valued — and  loved, 
there  is  one  thing  which  ever  inflicts  an  incurable  wound  on  the 
heart  of  woman,  and  that  one  thing  is  indifference  or  neglect. 
And  then,  after  all,  since  men  in  their  proud  self-Bufficiency,  treat 
as  childish,  what  to  us  is  so  important,  is  it  generous  on  their  part 
who  are  so  wise,  who  are  so  strong,  who  are  so  powerful,  to  deny 
us  a  few  poor  attentions  which  would  cost  them  so  little,  and  which 
would  be  to  ttf  a  pretext  at  least,  for  loving  them  to  idolatry  9 

This  long  digression  was,  perhaps,  necessary  to  make  you  per- 
ceive how  deeply  I  naturally  suffered  from  Gontran's  neglect.  This 
was  the  first  sorrow  which  he  inflicted  upon  me. 

This  day,  which  had  commenced  so  unfortunately,  was  destined 
to  be  altogether  a  painful  one  to  me.  After  breakfiist  M.  de  Lan- 
cry  showed  me  the  list  of  wedding  visits  which  he  had  caused  to 
be  prepared,  and  said  to  me — 

"  It  is  useless  to  put  down  Mademoiselle  de  Maran*s  name,  for 
of  course  we  shall  naturally  commence  our  round  of  calls  by  a  visit 
to  her." 

I  looked  at  M.  de  Lancry  with  stupefaction. 

My  aunt !  you  cannot  mean  it,  love.'' 
"Why  not  r 

"  What  wish  me — me  to  visit  her  r 

"  Really,  Matilda,  I  cannot  imderstand  what  you  mean." 

'*  You  do  not  understand  me  ?    Ah  !  Gontran." 

"  By  the  bye,  I  recollect  now,  you  are  thinking  of  the  insane 
calumny  about  your  mother,  but  you  know  we  agreed  that  this  was 
mere  madness  of  your  aunt's.  You  must  take  people  as  they  are. 
Sooner  than  have  no  one  to  caluminate,  your  aunt  would  slander 
herself :  it  is  a  moral  infirmity  of  hers,  which  deserves  as  much 
compassion  as  any  physical  one — You  look  astounded — and  yet 
nothing  can  be  more  simple.  Would  you  attach  the  least  im- 
portance to  the  gabble  of  a  nmdman  ]  certainly  not,  would  you  ? 
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Well  then,  do  as  I  dO;  forget  a  few  foolish  words  which  were  dic- 
tated by  the  ravings  of  hatred  :  the  noble  memory  of  your  mother 
is  above  such  calumnies." 

My  heart  was  breaking.  At  first  I  vras  unable  to  speak  a  word, 
and  then  I  exclaimed,  bursting  into  tears — ^teara^  which  since  the 
momiug  I  had  been  endeavouring  to  repress. 

Never — ^never  will  I  set  my  foot  again  in  Mademoiselle  de 
Maran's  house  1  Do  not  insist  upon  it^  I  implore  you — ^it  woidd  be 
impossible  for  me  to  do  it.'* 

Calm  yourself,  Matilda,  calm  yourself,  and  be  assured  that  I  am 
only  asking  of  you  what  is  just>  what  is  necessary.  I  do  not  re- 
quire you  to  see  your  aunt  frequently,  but  I  desire  that  you  should 
see  her  sometimes.** 

No,  I  tell  you  the  sight  of  that  woman  would  kill  me — I  hare 
a  horror  of  her.** 

All  this  is  mere  exaggeration,  my  dear  Matilda,  just  reflect 
upon  this  one  thing  :  the  world  vrill  be  unaUe  to  account  for  your 
sudden  rupture  with  the  relation  who  brought  you  up — and  who  al- 
most originated  our  marriage.  You  understand  this,  Matilda ;  all  kinds 
of  commentaries  and  suppositions  will  be  indulged  in.  Your  aunt  will 
be  questioned,  and  she,  offended  by  this  want  of  consideration  on  your 
part,  will  be  capable  of  explaining  the  matter  after  a  fskshion  of  her 
own.  You,  myself,  and  M.  de  Mortagne,**  added  Oontran,  who 
pronounced  this  last  name  with  an  evident  effort,  were  the  only 
persons  who  heard  the  insane  and  vricked  words  of  Mademoiselle 
de  Maran.  Fear  then  lest  you  should  drive  her  to  extremities^  she 
might  then  repeat  to  others,  that  which  otherwise  would  remain  a 
secret  with  us — and  in  spite  of  its  unassailable  purity,  the  memory 
of  your  mother — 

"  And  it  is  you — fou,  Gontran,  who  propose  this  to  me  !  Oh  ! 
what  care  I  for  the  world  ;  what  care  I  for  the  abominable  slanders 
of  Mademoiselle  de  Maran  f  Do  you  think  then,  that  if  I  am 
ever  questioned,  I  shall  leave  unknown  the  cause  which  has  pro- 
duced my  eternal  rupture  with  her  I  No— no — ^the  most  bitter 
vengeance  one  can  exact  from  slanderers  is  to  proclaim  their 
calumnies  to  the  world,  and  thus  to  crush  them  under  the  weight 
of  their  own  infamy !  Ah  !  fear  nothing,  Gontran,  the  memory 
of  my  mother  can  brave  all  Mademoiselle  de  Maran*s  base  attacks, 
and  every  virtuous  person  will  approve  me  when  I  announce  the 
reason  why  I  will  never  set  foot  again  in  that  horrible  woman's 
house.** 

"  Matilda,  you  speak  like  a  tender  and  devoted  daughter,  this  is 
natural  enough  on  your  part,  but  you  do  not  know  the  world. 
Believe  me,  the  memory  of  your  mother  is  now  as  dear  to  me  as 
to  yourself  and  it  is  in  order  to  preserve  that  memory  pure  from 
all  pro&nation,  that,  in  spite  of  your  repugnance,  I  absolutely  insist 
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upon  jour  oooarionalty  TisiUiig  MademoiBeHe  de  Maimn.  Once 
more,  it  is  neoessary,  it  is  indispensable ;  do  jon  hear  me  T 

As  he  pronounced  these  last  words,  M.  de  Lanoij^s  Toiee,  which 
had  hitherto  been  gentle  and  affectionate^  aasamed  a  more  firm 
intonation,  and  his  eyebrows  were  slightly  contracted.  I  feared 
that  I  had  hurt  him  by  my  resistaaoe,  I  ?ras  in  deq)air  at  this, 
but  that  which  he,  reasonably  perhaps^  required  of  me,  seemed 
to  me  a  sacrifice  beyond  my  strength  to  make. 

^  Forgive  me — foxgive  me,  Iotc,**  I  said,  pity  my  weakness, 
but  nothing  in  the  world  can  induce  me  to  see  that  woman 
i^ain.  In  the  name  of  our  affection,  Oontran,  I  implore  you, 
do  not  exact  this  from  me,  I  could  not  do  it.** 

^  I  assure  you,  Matilda^  you  can  do  it   It  may  be  a  sacrifice — 
a  great  sacrifice,  perhaps  it  is^  but  I  ask  it  of  you." 
OoDtran,  for  pity's  sake  T 

"  I  tell  you  it  is  necessary,  and  that  you  shall  do  it." 
Grood  God  1  good  Ood !  do  you  not  know  then  that — r 

M.  de  Lancry  interrupted  me  with  a  Tiolence  which  he  had 
hitherto  restrained,  and  eTclaimed,  stamping  violently  on  the 
ground. 

"  I  know  veiy  well  what  it  is,  to  hare  endured  the  insulting 
reproaches,  and  the  insolent  bravadoes  of  M.  de  Mortagne !  I 
know  what  it  is  to  have  been  treated  in  that  manner  before  all 
your  fiunily  and  my  own,  I  know  what  it  is  to  have  repressed  my 
hatred  and  my  longing  for  revenge ;  in  a  word,  I  know  what  it  is 
to  have  consented,  out  of  regard  to  you,  not  to  exact  satis&ction 
from  that  man,  although  he  entrenches  himself  behind  his  protection 
of  younelf !  Well  then,  it  is  because  I  know  how  much  all  this 
has  cost  me— that  in  retain  I  entreat  you  to  do  what  I  befieve  is 
strictly  your  duty.  Once  for  all,  blindly  devoted  as  you  will  always 
find  me  to  every  desire  of  yours  which  will  not  be  ii^urious  to  you, 
you  will  find  me  no  leas  determined  in  refusing  to  yield  to  your 
caprices." 

Caprice  I  Gontran — good  Qod !  caprice  1" 

Your  exaggeration  of  a  SMitiment  which  is  veiy  praiseworthy 
in  itself  prevents  yon  from  judging  this  question  in  a  proper 
light" 

^  But  my  heart  reooik,  in  spite  of  myself  what  can  I  doT 
^  Well  then,  since  reason  and  intreaties  are  of  no  avail,"  ex- 
claimed M.  de  Lancry  furiously,  I  declare  to  you  that  if  you  do 
not  consent  to  accompany  me  to  Mademoiselle  de  Maraa'si,  I  will 
find  out  M.  de  Mortagne's  residence  ;  I  know  how  brave  he  is,  and 
I  know,  that  in  spite  of  his  resolution  not  to  fight^  there  are  some 
insults  he  will  not  endure — and  if  you  compel  me  by  your  refusal, 
I—" 

^  I  will  go  to  Mademoiselle  de  Maran's,"  I  exclaimed,  bursting 
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into  tears,  and  taking  mj  husband's  hand  between  my  own,  almost 
with  terror,  and  as  if  to  tear  him  away  from  some  great  danger. 

Some  one  knocked  at  the  door  of  the  drawing-room  in  which 
we  were,  and  I  retired  into  my  bed-room  to  wipe  away  my 
tears. 

I  heard  a  valet  de  chambre  tell  my  husband  that  the  Count  de 
Lugarto  was  waiting  for  him.  Gontran  came  to  me,  and  with  a 
complete  change  of  voice  spoke  to  me  affectionately  and  told  me  to 
let  him  know  when  he  should  bring  M.  Lugarto  whom  he  wished 
to  introduce  to  me. 

"  But  I  am  crying/'  I  said,  "  for  heaven's  sake  let  this  visit  be 
postponed.** 

"  Quick,  quick,  dry  those  beautiful  eyes,**  said  Gontran,  with 
apparent  gaiety,  "  or  I  shall  this  minute  bring  you  my  tame  tiger. 
While  you  are  recovering  yourself  I  shall  go  and  make  him  admire 
our  house,  and  I  will  send  presently  to  know  if  you  are  able  to 
receive  us.** 

0 

CHAPTER  XXVIII. 

M.  LUQABTO. 

I  DBiBD  my  tears,  and  awaited  this  unseasonable  introduction.  No 
feeling  of  bitterness  against  Grontran  entered  my  bosom  for  a 
minute.  I  felt  assured  that  he  looked  upon  things  in  one  point  of 
view,  while  I  did  in  another,  doubtless  I  was  wrong,  as  he  said  so, 
and  it  was  my  duty  to  yield  to  his  judgment  The  bare  idea  of  a 
meeting  between  M.  de  Mortagne  and  M.  de  Lancry,  filled  me 
with  terror.  In  short,  then,  as  invariably  afterwards,  when  I  re- 
flected upon  the  cruel  sacrifice  I  was  about  to  make'  to  the  wishes 
of  Gontran,  when  I  reflected  upon  all  the  sufferings  which  I  should 
endure  in  the  presence  of  Mademoiselle  de  Maran,  I  comforted 
myself  by  the  thought  that  my  husband  would  be  pleased  with  my 
resignation.  Thenceforth  I  understood  that  great,  that  terrible 
/  truth,  so  true  that  it  resembles  a  paradox. 

When  a  woman  loves  passionately,  the  most  unjust  commands, 
the  most  barbarous  treatment,  far  from  diminishing  her  love — ^raises 
it  to  a  still  higher  pitch  of  exaltation,  she  piously  kisses  the  hand 
which  strikes  her,  Uke  those  martyrs  who  in  their  enthusiasm  of 
pain,  thanked  God  for  the  tortures  which  he  imposed  upon  them.** 

Presently  a  servant  came  from  M.  de  Lancry  to  know  if  I  could 
receive  him  and  M.  Lugarto.  I  replied  by  a  request  that  they 
would  come  to  my  apartments,  and  a  few  minutes  afterwards  Gon- 
tran and  his  friend  made  their  appearance.    The  portrait  which 
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mj  husband  had  drawn  of  the  latter  personage,  seemed  to  me  to 
be  striking  in  the  resemblance. 

M.  Lugarto  s  figure  was  slender,  and  he  was  dressed  with  more 
costliness  than  taste.  It  was  easy  to  trace  in  his  features,  though 
agreeable  ones  in  themselves,  the  primitive  type  of  his  race,  his 
complexion  was  pale  and  yellowish,  his  nose  flattish,  his  eyee  of  a 
glassy  blue,  and  his  hair  dark.  His  unhealthy  countenance  wore 
an  expression  of  self-sufHciency,  cunning,  and  maliciousness,  which 
disgusted  me  at  first  sight. 

My  love,  allow  me  to  introduce  M.  Lugarto,  the  best  of  my 
friends." 

I  bowed  without  being  able  to  utter  a  syllable. 

"  Lancry  had  certainly  told  me,  madame,  that  you  were  a  charm- 
ing person,  but  I  perceive  that  all  his  praises  were  far  beneath  the 
reality,'"  said  M.  Lugarto,  in  an  easy,  familiar,  and  patronising  kind 
of  manner. 

I  made  no  reply. 

Grontran  made  me  a  sign  of  impatience,  aad  hastened  to  say  to 
his  friend,  with  a  smile. 

"  I  who  am  not  so  modest  as  Madame  de  Lancry,  I  who  enjoy 
her  successes,  as  if  they  were  my  own,  I,  my  dear  Lugarto,  confess 
that  I  am  delighted  with  your  opinion.'* 

"  And  you  are  right,  my  good  fellow,  for  you  know  I  do  not 
catch  fire  very  easily.  Therefore  if  I  assure  you  that  I  never  saw 
anything  more  fascinating  than  madame,  it  is  nothing  but  the  truth. 
But  I  shall  tell  you  with  the  same  frankness  that  it  is  very  dangerous 
for  your  friends  to  see  so  rare  a  treasure." 

'*  Ah  !  take  care,  my  dear  Lugarto,  after  having  commenced  so 
happily  you  are  now  beginning  to  fall  into  exaggeration,*"  said  Gon- 
tran,  who  was  embarrassed  at  my  silence. 

I  felt  oh  the  rack,  making,  however,  a  desperate  effort,  I  said 
.with  a  freezing  air  to  M.  Lugarto— 

"  You  are  just  arrived  from  London,  sir,  I  believe  T 
Yes,  madame,  I  had  been  to  the  Spring  races." 
You  behold,  my  love,  one  of  the  habitual  victors  of  Newmarket 
and  Epsom.  Lugarto's  race  horses  are  celebrated  in  England," 
quickly  said  Gontran,  to  set  the  conversation  a  foot.  "  Will  you 
not  bring  some  of  your  stud  here  for  the  Bois  de  Boulogne  and 
Champ  de  Mars  meetings  ?*' 

Pooh  !  your  French  horses  are  not  worth  taking  the  trouble  to 
beat,  and  brides  none  of  you  can  afford  to  bet  sufficiently  high," 
contemptuously  said  M.  Lugarto,  addressing  himself  to  me.  There 
is  a  matinee  dansante  the  day  idTter  to-morrow  at  the  English  Em- 
bassy, pray  come  to  it,  all  Paris  will  be  there.  It  will  be  quite 
delightful — especially  if  you  are  there." 
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I  am  not  aware,  sir,  whether  it  is  M.  de  Lancry's  intention  to 
be  present  at  the  British  Ambassadress  s  partj.** 

Oh  ho !  mj  good  fellow,  jou  are  a  tyrant  then,  it  appears, 
since  jour  wife  waits  for  your  ordeiB  to  know  where  she  is  to  go 
to  ?"  And  turning  to  me  M.  Lugarto  added — "  Now  take  my 
advice,  and  as  &r  as  your  own  pleasures  are  concerned,  always  do 
as  you  like,  and  put  ypur  dear  Lancry  at  once  into  his  proper 
place.  There  is  nothing  more  disagreeable  than  these  devils  of 
husbands  when  they  have  once  been  suffered  to  get  into  bad 
habits." 

I  looked  at  Gk>ntran,  and  the  only  reply  I  made  to  these  im- 
pertinent Tulgarities  uttered  in  a  tone  of  impudent  assurance, 
was  in  these  few  words — 

Is  the  JfuiSe  open  yet^  nrf  I  was  desirous  of  letting  M. 
Lugarto  perceive,  by  this  sudden  change  of  conversation,  that  I 
considered  his  pleasantries  in  extreme  bad  taste. 

M.  Lugarto,  who  was  doubtlessly  accustomed  to  a  different  kind 
of  reception,  appeared  piqued,  and  said  to  Gontran. 

"  It  seems,  my  good  fellow,  that  we  are  playing  a  game  of  cross 
purposes  with  Madeune  de  Lancry.  I  am  talking  to  her  about  the 
tyranny  of  husb^ids,  and  she  replies  by  a  question  concerning  the 

"  Why  the  fact  is,  my  dear  Lugarto,  that  you  are  a  rather  puz- 
zling personage,  and  your  conversation  is  apt  to  astonish  a  Kttle  at 
first,  you  were  bom  a  century  too  late,  you  should  have  made  your 
appearance  in  the  time  of  the  Regency — and  besides,  my  love,** 
said  Gontran  to  me,  "  you  must  not  judge  Lugarto  by  his  strange 
words,  he  is  a  good  deal  better  than  his  conversation,  but  it  is  an 
imderstood  thing,  that  he  may  do  or  say  anything — ^he  has  been  so 
spoilt.  Come,  come,  Lugarto  I  will  engage  to  make  your  peace 
with  Madame  de  Lancry." 

"  I  should  be  sorry  to  have  displeased  you  by  a  bad  joke,"  re- 
sumed M.  Lugarto,  smiling,  but  with  an  air  of  constraint^  and 
without  addressing  me  as  madame,  a  kind  of  familiarity  which 
seemed  habitual  to  him,  and  which  I  thought  excessively  improper. 
I  was  on  the  point  of  giving  him  a  very  harsh  answer,  but  I  re- 
strained myself,  and  replied — 

"  1  only  thought,  sir,  that  you  were  in  too  great  a  hurry  to 
place  me  on  the  same  footing  of  intimacy  which  exists  between 
yourself  and  M.  de  Lancry." 

"  Why,  you  see,  one  is  always  in  a  hurry  to  enjoy  those  advan- 
tages which  one  desires  most  keenly,  and  I  trust  you  will  pardon 
me  from  consideration  of  that  motive,"  said  M.  Lugarto,  smiling 
convulsively  as  he  spoke  ;  and  he  then  gave  me  a  col^  gloomy  look 
which  almost  terrified  me." 

I  instinctively  felt  that  I  bad,  within  the  last  few  minuteci^ 
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*  created  an  enemj.  My  husband  appeared  deeply  annoyed,  and 
desirous  of  renewing  for  the  second  time  the  conversation,  which  I 
designedly  suifered  to  drop  in  order  to  escape  as  soon  as  possible 
from  so  insupportable  a  visit  Gontran  said  to  M.  Lugarto, 
whose  impertinent  assurance  was  not  in  the  slightest  degree  dis- 
turbed, 

"  Hare  you  seen  the  hot-house  into  which  Madame  de  Lancry's 
apartment  opens  1  You  must  give  us  your  advice  as  you  are  so 
great  an  amateur  of  flowera  yourself.    Will  you  come,  Matilda  f ' 

I  was  about  to  refuse,  but  obeying  an  imperious  sign  of  Gron- 
tran's,  I  accompanied  him  into  the  parlour  which  communicated 
with  the  hoi-house  in  question. 

It  is  horribly  arranged !"  exclaimed  M.  Lugarto,  when  he  had 
examined  it.  "  Your  architect  knows  nothing  about  it.  It  is 
built  over  a  vault,  so  that  the  cold  air  passes  beneath  it,  and  you 
will  never  have  the  proper  temperature.  That  is  just  like  the 
French,  they  try  to  ape  opulence,  and  are  compelled  to  be  economi- 
cal in  Uieir  very  luxuries  !" 

M.  de  Lansry  colored  up  violently,  but  he  replied  with  an 
effort  at  self-command. 

"  You  are  very  severe  upon  M.  de  Rochegune,  the  former  pro- 
prietor of  this  house,  my  dear  Lugarto,  for  on  our  taking  posses- 
sion we  found  this  hot-house  ready  built." 

Rochegune !  Rochegune  1"  said  M.  Lugarto.  ^  I  know  him  very 
well,  I  met  him  at  Naples.  The  Countess  Bradini  was  my  mis- 
tress at  that  time — Rochegune  got  her  away  from  me,  but  he  did 
not  enjoy  his  triumph  long.  By  means  of  certain  forged  letters, 
and  you  know  I  am  a  dead  hand  at  forging  letters^the 
husband — 

It  is  oppressively  hot  here,  my  love,"  I  said  to  M.  de  Lanciy, 
interrupting  M.  Lugarto,  whose  cynical  remarks  disgusted  me — 
"  will  you  return  into  the  drawing-room  V 

"  Pardon  me,"  said  M.  Lugarto.  "  I  am  desirous  of  measuring 
this  hot-house  with  my  cane,  as  nearly  as  I  can,  for  I  should  like 
to  send  you  some  magnificent  Brazilian  passion  flowers,  and  soma 
other  very  rare  plants,  which  I  sent  for  from  Holland,  and  I  must 
see  if  there  is  room  for  them  here." 

^  I  am  much  obliged  to  you  sir,  sir,  but  I  am  quite  satisfied 
with  the  flowers  which  this  hot-house  already  contains." 

"  Nonsense !  those  flowers  are  hideous!  just  like  that  M.  de 
Rochegune's  taste.  When  people  do  have  things  they  should  have 
them  in  perfection.  For  instance,  Lancry,  this  very  winter  I 
wished  to  procure  some  equinoctial  plants  from  Holland,  and  how 
do  you  think  I  set  about  it  ?  why  I  had  an  enormous  waggon  con- 
structed, with  glass  windows,  and  fitted  up  inside  like  a  hot-house, 
with  a  small  vapour  stove,  and  the  whole  was  so  perfectly  well 
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arranged,  that  althouo:h  the  waggon  travelled  with  post  horses 
all  the  way  from  the  Hague,  not  one  of  the  glaaaes  was  broken, 
A  couple  of  gardeners  accompanied  this  travelling  hot-house,  in 
another  carriage,  and  everything  arrived  here  all  safe  and  sound 
as  if  b/  magio." 

"  It  must  be  owned  that  the  idea  was  a  very  ingenious  one,** 
said  M.  de  Lanciy.  "  But  then  jour  genius,  Lugarto  is  decidedly 
an  inventive  one.** 

''What  would  you  have?  it  is  not  sufficient  to  possess  money, 
but  you  must  also  have  the  talent  to  spend  that  money  in  a 
proper  way.  There  are  so  many  people  who  do  not  even  know 
how  to  spend  the  fortune  which  they  do  not  possess  !** 

"  Spend  what  they  do  not  possess  1  you  are  speaking  in  riddles, 
my  dear  Lugarto." 

"  Oh  !  you  think  so,  do  you,  my  dear  Lancry  1*' 

A  strange  look  seemed  to  me  to  pass  between  Gontran  and 
his  friend,  during  a  silence  of  some  seconds.  My  husband  was 
the  first  to  speak,  and  said,  smiling,  but  with  emfaarrassmeni 

"  I  understand  you — ^in  that  sense  you  are  right.  But  if  you 
please  we  will  return  into  the  drawing-room.  I  really  fear  lest 
the  heat  should  prove  iigurious  to  Madame  de  Lancry/' 

M.  Lugarto  finished  measuring  the  height  of  the  wall  with  his 
cane,  and  said — 

My  passion  flowers  will  do  admirably  well  in  here,  I  will  add 
also  some  very  rare  plants  of  the  orchis  tribe,  with  reed  baskets 
to  hang  them  up  in.  You  will  at  least  have  a  hot-house  decently 
supplied  with  flowers.  It  is  true  the  house  is  so  vilely  built  that 
everything  in  it  will  die,  but  I  shall  be  delighted  at  this,  for  it 
will  give  me  the  opportunity  of  renewing  your  supply  of  plants 
more  frequently.** 

We  then  returned  into  the  drawing-room.  I  hoped  this  inter- 
minable visit  was  now  to  end,  but  it  was  quite  the  contrary. 
M.  de  Lancry  pointed  out  to  M.  Lugarto  a  rather  pretty  view  of 
Venice,  by  a  modem  artist,  and  said  to  him. 

"  You  are  a  cpnnomeur,  what  do  you  think  of  that  T 

*\lt  is  by  no  means  bad.    Did  you  give  much  for  it  r 

"  No,  that  picture  was  sold  with  the  house.** 

"  That  is  the  best  way  of  purchasing  pictures^  for  these  rascals 
g(  artists,  who  are  never  satisfied,  charge  you  twice  as  much  as 
their  daubs  are  worth,  when  you  give  them  orders,  and  when  they 
know  you  are  rieh.  I  was  formerly  fool  enough  to  pay  them  in 
advance,  and  I  had  accordingly  often  great  difficulty  in  getting 
my  picture  out  of  their  clutches.  And  such  a  picture  !  When  they 
had  once  devoured  the  money,  the  hungry  vagabonds  did  not 
trouble  themselves  about  anythhig  further.  But  now — ^tit  for  tat 
is  my  principle  with  these  gentry,  I  pay  them  when  I  am  satisfied. 
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and  when  I  am  not  content  I  make  them  re-touch,  alter,  and  do 
orer  again,  till  I  am  pleased.  At  least  by  acting  thus,  I  escape 
being  robbed." 

I  was  indignant  at  this  brutal  insolence,  and  could  not  help 
saying— 

Ah  !  sir,  you  are  reyealing  to  me  one  of  the  painful  sufferings 
of  genius,  which  I  was  far  from  suspecting !  And  can  you  find 
artists  who  will  paint  for  you  V 

Find  them  indeed,  yes,  and  first  rate  ones  too.  They  toady 
me  to  death  when  I  go  to  their  cUeliei's,  they  ask  my  advice  even 
for  pictures  which  they  are  painting  for  other  people,  and  they  pre- 
tend to  listen  to  what  I  say,  in  order  to  flatter  me.  Upon  my  soul 
I  don't  know  what  the  rascals  would  not  do  for  some  billeU  of  a 
thousand  francs.** 

I  could  not  restrain  myself  any  longer.  I  remembered  what 
Oontran  had  said  to  me  about  M.  Lugarto's  rage  at  possessing 
neither  advantages  of  birth  or  person,  and  I  said  to  M.  do  Lancry. 

Grod  bless  my  soul,  love,  this  gentleman's  words  put  me  in 
mind  of  a  very  touching  story  of  a  great  arUit  and  a  great  nobhsmauy 
which  your  uncle,  the  Duke  do  Versac,  has  told  me  more  than 
once.  It  was  a  story  about  Greuze  and  M.  de  Penthidvre,  did  you 
not  ever  hear  him  tell  it.** 

"  No,  at  least  I  do  not  recollect  it.'*  replied  M.  de  Lancry. 

^  Pray  tell  it  us,  I  have  some  pictures  done  by  Qreuze,  and  it 
will  interest  me,"  said  M.  Lugarto. 

The  story  your  uncle  told  me,  loye,  was  as  follows,"  I  continued, 
addressing  Gontran,  the  Duke  de  Penthidvre  was  passionately 
fond  of  the  fine  arts,  and  he  patronized  them  like  a  great  nobleman 
worthy  of  understanding  that  there  is  a  close  affinity  between 
genius  and  ancestral  distinction  of  family,  because  they  are  two 
magnificent  privileges  which  only  God  or  history  can  b^tow  upon 
upon  you,  and  which  all  the  treasures  of  the  earth  cannot  acquire 
or  replace." 

I  looked  at  M.  Lugarto  who  grew  red  with  anger,  and  I  con- 
tinued— The  Duke  de  Penthidvre  then  was  tenderly  attached  to 
Greuze,  You  are  aware  that  the  inexhaustible  kindness  of  that 
excellent  prince,  was  only  equalled  by  the  superiority  of  his  refined 
and  exquisitely  graceful  mind.  When  he  went  to  inspect  the  first 
pictures  which  Greuze  did  for  him,  and  for  which  he  paid  with 
royal  liberality,  he  said  to  the  great  painter,  with  that  enchanting 
manner  which  is  the  exclusive  privilege  of  real  aristocracy — *  My 
dear  Greuze,  I  think  your  pictures  admirable,  but  I  have  one  re- 
quest to  make  of  you — '  *  I  await  your  orders,  monseigneur.' 
'  Well  then,*  said  the  prince,  with  a  kind  of  timid  hesitation,  and 
ss  if  he  reidly  were  asking  a  £avor — '  well  then,  I  wish  you  would 
write  with  your  own  hand,  at  the  bottom  uf  those  pictures  given 
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6y  Grture  to  kU  friend  the  Duke  de  Fenthi^wre,  and  then  posieritjT 
would  know  that  I  had  been  the  friend  of  a  great  painter  T  Con- 
fen,"  I  said  to  Gontran,  while  I  remarked  with  pleasure  that  I  had 
not  mined  my  mark,  and  that  M.  Lugarto  could  not  conceal  his 
annoyance.  Confen,  that  nothing  could  be  more  delicate,  more 
charming,  than  this  conduct  of  the  prince.** 

Yea^  charming,  certainly,**  eaid  M.  de  Lanay  with  embarran- 
meni,  making  me  a  sign  of  impatience,  and  glancing  at  M.  Lugarto, 
who  with  down  cast  eyes  stood  biting  the  head  of  his  cane.  In 
spite  of  my  widi  not  to  disj^ease  Gontran,  I  continued — 

"  Does  not  such  a  trait  as  this^  love,  exalt  at  the  same  time,  the 
great  artist  who  was  capable  of  inspiring  such  a  sentiment^  and 
tiie  truly  noble  aristocrat  who  was  capable  of  feeling  and  exprening 
friendship  in  such  a  manner  T 

Qontran  had  endeavoured  to  interrupt  me  by  repeated  signs, 
but  I  was  too  indignant  with  M.  Lugarto  to  resist  the  pleasure  of 
mortifying  him.  I  frJly  succeeded,  as  I  peroeired  by  the  man's 
paleness,  and  by  a  fr^  glance  of  hatred  which  he  cast  towards 
me,  a  dark,  cold  glance  which  sank  into  my  very  heart  like  lead. 
M.  Lugarto,  neverthelees,  was  not  disconcerted,  and  he  continued 
with  imperturbable  assuranee. 

I  neyer  heard  this  anecdote  of  the  Duke  de  Penthidvre ;  it  is 
a  vastly  pretty  one,  but  it  does  not  oonvert  me.  I  prefer  not  to 
be  taken  for  a  fool  by  these  painting  fellows,  and  not  to  give  my- 
self the  trouble  of  having  any  dealings  in  delicacy  with  them.  By 
the  bye  I  happen  to  hare  a  view  of  Naples  by  Bennington^  which 
would  be  just  the  thing  as  a  companion  to  your  view  of  Venice^ 
my  dear  Lancry,  and  I  will  send  it  you  with  the  flowers^  which  I 
hare  promised  your  wife." 

"  My  dear  Lugarto,  I  entreat  you — ?* 
Nonsense,  what  are  you  making  a  frin  about  a  wretched  pic- 
ture for,  and  between  friends  too,  what  do  you  mean  T 

"  Well  then,  I  agree  with  you,  friends  should  not  make  a  fvam 
about  a  picture.  Allow  me,  therefore,  to  send  you  my  view  of 
Venice,  which  will  be  just  as  good  a  companion  to  your  view  of 
Naples.** 

Upon  my  word,  my  good  fellow,  I  am  fairly  caught  in  my  own 
net,  and  so  I  will  accept  your  present,  and  with  so  much  the  more 
pleasure,  because  the  picture  comes  from  Madame  de  Lancry*s 
apartment.  Good  bye,  till  to-night^  when  I  diall  see  you  for  a 
minute  at  the  club.** 

I  hardly  know,  I  have  several  visits  to  pay  with  Madame  de 
Lancry.** 

"  What  do  I  care  about  your  visits  f  I  tell  you  I  must  see  you 
to-nighi    You  know  why.** 

"  Oh !  yes,  I  forgot — ^you  are  quite  right,  I  shall  see  you  to*night 
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then,  but  it  will  be  rather  late.*"  replied  M.  de  Lancrj,  with  a  cer* 
tain  air  of  embarrassment. 

^  You  are  not  offendedy*"  said  M.  Lugarto  to  me,  offering  me  at 
the  same  time  his  hand. 

Although  this  EngUsh  custom  was  not  as  jet  very  usual  in 
societj,  it  offended  me  less  than  the  audacity  of  M.  Lugarto. 

Instead  of  taking  his  offered  hand,  I  onlj  replied  by  a  cold  and 
ceremonious  curtsej. 

"  You  are  determined  not  to  make  peace  then  Y  Well,  mj  good 
fellow,  your  wife  declares  war  against  me,**  said  M.  Lugarto  to  M. 
de  Lancry.  "  This  is  very  wrong  of  her,  for  she  will  end  by  find- 
ing out  that  I  am  not  so  black  as  I  am  painted.  It  is  a  clear 
defiance,  so  look  to  yourself  my  good  fellow,  I  shall  perhaps  be 
forced  to  play  the  gallant  to  your  wife  in  order  to  remove  the  pre- 
judices. You  see,  Lancry,  I  do  not  take  you  unawares,  like  a 
traitor,  but  I  give  you  fair  notice.** 

You  will  always  be  the  most  crack-brained  fellow  that  I  know,** 
replied  Oontran,  taking  him  by  the  arm  and  leading  him  away. 

I  was  still  more  stupified  at  Gontran's  patience  than  at  the 
other's  impudence.  I  was  endeavouring  to  penetrate  the  secret  of 
the  influence  which  he  exercised  over  Oontran,  when  the  latter  re- 
entered the  room.  For  the  first  time  I  perceived  that  his  hand- 
some features  were  disfigured  by  an  expression  of  rage. 

Good  GKkI  1  madame,**  he  exclaimed,  violently  slamming  the 
door.  "  I  had  never  before  seen  you  put  into  practice  that 
malicious  disposition,  which  I  had  heard  attributed  to  you  in  the 
world  !  But  I  think  you  might  have  chosen  some  other  victim  than 
my  best  Mend.  If  you  had  perfidiously  calculated  the  maUce  of 
each  word  that  you  uttered,  you  could  not  have  wounded  him  more 
cruelly.  I  told  you  yesterday,  in  confidence,  that  Lugarto  bitterly 
regretted  his  want  of  nobility,  and  his  possessing  no  other  value 
but  his  millions,  and  then  you  complaisantly  dilate  upon  the  ad- 
vantages of  an  aristocratic  birth,  and  of  genius  !  I !  In  spite  of  his 
smiles,  he  went  away  furious — I  know  him  well — ^he  is  furious,  I 
tell  you." 

"  What,  love,  do  you  defend  him  ?  Is  it  you,  you  who  repreach 
me  for  having  made  that  man  feel  the  impropriety  of  his  manners  ?** 

"  Qod  bless  my  soul !  madame,  I  told  you  beforehand  that  his 
manners  were  perhaps  rather  too  familiar,  and  that  you  would 
oblige  me  if  you  would  excuse  them,  on  account  of  the  friendship 
that  exists  between  us.  I  am  sorry  to  see,  that  in  spite  of  my 
recommendations,  you  do  everything  you  can  to  irritate  him,  for, 
I  repeat  it,  he  it  highly  irritated.** 

**  And  may  I  ask  you  what  cause  yon  have  to  care  for  M.  Lu- 
garto*s  anger  T 

I  do  not  choose  to  alienate  a  friend — an  intimate  friend,  and 
P  3 
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one  to  whom  I  am  sincerely  attached.  Do  you  hear  me,  madame  V* 
"  Do  you  say,  you  are  attached  to  that  man,  Gontran  ?  I  would 
fain  believe  you,  but  I  cannot  There  is  nothing  in  common  be- 
tween such  noble  feelings  as  your  o¥m,  and  the  brutality  of  M. 
Lugarto.  And  then,  I  do  not  know  why,  but  when  you  talk  of 
the  friendship  you  entertain  towards  him,  your  features  become 
contracted,  your  voice  has  a  tone  of  bitterness,  and  one  would  say 
that  quite  a  contrary  feeling  was  at  work  in  you  towards  him." 

These  words,  which  I  uttered  almost  at  hazard,  seemed  to  pro- 
duce a  terrible  effect  upon  M.  de  Lancry.  He  stamped  violently 
on  the  ground  and  exclaimed,  while  his  lips  trembled  with  rage. 

"  What  do  you  mean  by  that,  madame  Y  what  do  you  mean  by 
thatr 

I  was  terrified,  my  courage  failed  me,  I  burst  into  tears,  &nd  el- 
claimed  to  Gontran — 

"  Forgive  me,  love,  foi^ve  me,  I  did  not  intend  to  say  anything 
that  could  wound  your  feelings,  only  I  cannot  understand — ^ 

"  You  have  nothing  to  do  with  understanding,  all  you  have 
to  do  is  to  obey  me,  without  putting  an  interpretation  of  your  own 
upon  my  words,  without  searching  into  my  secret  feelings.  If  I 
tell  you  that  M.  Lugarto  is  my  friend,  if  I  request  you  to  treat 
him  accordingly,  you  ought  to  believe  me,  and  to  obey  me  without 
reasonings  or  reflections.** 

*•  Do  not  be  angry,  Gontran,  I  wUl  obey  you,  only  let  me  tell  you 
how  much  it  costa  me  to  do  so.  This  very  day  you  have  required 
of  me  two  most  cruel  sacrifices,  to  see  again  Mademoiselle  de  Maran, 
and  to  admit  into  our  intimacy  a  man  whose  character  and  manners 
must  inspire  a  profound  aversion  in  all  those  who  do  not,  like  your- 
self, excuse  M.  Lugarto  with  the  indulgence  of  friendship.  Once 
more,  love,  do  not  think  I  will  break  my  promise,  because  the  sac- 
rifice I  have  to  make  is  a  painful  one.  The  greater  the  more  pain- 
ful, these  proofe  of  devotion  which  you  require  from  me,  the  more 
clearly,  I  hope,  will  they  attest  in  your  eye%  the  fervour  of  my 
love.  Forgive  me  then,  dearest,  the  hesitation  which  I  have  diih 
played.    Now  I  will  do  everything  which  you  wish  in  this  respect.** 

M.  de  Lancry's  countenance  had  by  degrees  resumed  its  habitual 
expression  of  gentleness,  he  only  appeared  now  to  be  overwhelmed 
with  melancholy  reflections.  He  took  my  hand,  and  said  to  me 
with  kindness. 

"  It  is  my  turn,  Matilda,  to  ask  your  forgiveness  for  my  violence. 
But  once  for  all  believe  me,  oh,  believe  me  truly,  that  I  am  asking 
you  nothing  which  is  not  indispeuFable  for  your  happiness — I  dare 
not  say  for  my  own.** 

^'  Ah !  love,  you  need  invoke  no  other  reason,  that  one  alouo 
wUl  always  be  sufficient  to  persuade  me.*' 
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The  carriage  was  now  announced,  and  we  set  off  to  paj  a  visit 
to  Mademoiselle  de  Maran. 

 0  

CHAPTER  XXIX. 

THB  PBINCBS8  KSEBNIKA. 

M.  BB  Lancry  did  not  speak  a  word  on  our  road  to  Mademoiselle 
de  Maran's,  and  he  seemed  completely  absorbed  in  melancholy  re- 
flectiona  My  heart  failed  me  when  the  carriage  stopped  before 
the  door.  I  implored  Gontran  at  least  to  postpone  the  visit,  but 
he  merely  replied  with  a  gesture  of  impatience.  I  saw  several  car- 
riages standing  in  the  court-yard,  and  I  was  almost  glad  of  it,  for 
I  fancied  that  thus  the  first  interview  with  my  aunt  would  be  a 
less  painful  one.  What  was  my  surprise  on  entering  the  drawing- 
room  to  find  M.  Lugarto  there  !  I  found  also  the  Princess  Ksemika, 
who  had  been  at  the  opera,  on  the  night  when  I  was  there  with 
Mademoiselle  de  Maran,  in  the  box  belonging  to  the  Grentlemen  of 
the  Chamber. 

**  Good  morning,  good  morning,  my  dear  girl,"  said  my  aunt  in 
the  most  affectionate  manner  possible,  and  getting  up  to  embrace 
me. 

I  shuddered,  and  was  on  the  point  of  repulsing  her,  but  at  a 
look  of  Gontran's  I  resigned  myself. 

Upon  my  word  she  is  more  beautiful  than  ever,"  said  Made- 
moiselle de  Maran,  examining  me  with  the   utmost  solicitude. 

Well,  well,  that  is  natural  enough,  happiness  is  always  so  be- 
coming. And  Gontran  knows  better  than  any  one  how  to  lavish 
.that  kind  of  embellishment"  Then  addressing  Madame  de 
Ksemika,  she  continued — "  Allow  me,  my  dear  Princess,  to  intro- 
duce to  you,  my  niece,  nay,  my  adopted  daughter,  Madame  de 
Lancry." 

The  Princess  rose  from  her  said,  and  said  to  me  with  much 
gracefulness — 

"  We  were  beginning,  madame,  to  think  M.  de  Lancry  very 
selfish,  but  doubtless  it  was  only  the  envy  of  the  world  which  in- 
duced it  to  blame  him." 

I  bowed  to  Madame  de  Ksemika,  and  sate  down  near  her. 

She  was  a  very  pretty  woman,  fair,  tall,  and  slender,  her  figure 
was  enchanting,  and  her  features,  which  were  extremely  regular, 
almost  always  wore  a  haughty,  displeased,  or  ennuy&ed  expression, 
she  usually  kept  half  shut  her  large,  blue,  and  somewhat  weary- 
looking  eyes.  Tliis  habit  of  hers  added  somewhat  to  a  imperious  man  - 
ner  of  carrying  her  head,  gave  her  an  air  which  was  more  con- 
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temptuous  than  dignified.  A  Pole  by  birihi  she  spoke  French 
without  the  slightest  accent,  but  with  a  kind  of  slowness  and  in- 
dolence that  were  almost  Asiatic  Though  superblj  elegant  she 
took  more  pains  with  her  drees  than  with  her  person. 

Scarcely  had  I  sate  down  by  the  PrincesB,  when  M.  Lugarto 
came  and  sate  down  behind  me,  and  said  to  me  in  a  fiuniliar  manner, 

"  Well !  are  you  still  angry  Y  You  are  determined  to  hare  war 
then  r  And  addressing  Madame  de  Ksemika,  with  a  glance  at  me, 
he  added,  "  Do  tell  her,  PrincesB,  what  I  gain  upon  acquaintance, 
and  that  it  is  better  to  have  me  for  a  friend  than  an  enemy." 

I  reddened  with  anger,  and  not  daring  to  reply  harshfy,  from  fear 
of  displeasing  Grontran,  I  remained  sileni  The  Princess  replied  in 
her  languishing  Toice,  and  looking  haughtily  at  M.  Lugarto  over  her 
shoulder — 

You  !  It  would  be  perfectly  indifferent  to  me,  whether  I  had 
you  either  for  a  friend  or  an  enemy,  for  I  should  no  more  believe  in 
your  friendship,  than  I  should  fear  your  enmity.** 

Come,  come,  Princess,  you  are  unjuBt." 

No,  you  know  /  do  not  spoil  you,  and  I  am  perhaps  the  only 
person  that  tells  you  the  truth  about  yourself  You  ought^  to  be 
obliged  to  me  for  it,  for  I  don't  take  the  trouble  of  telling  it  to 
everybody.  Do  you  not  think,  Madame,"  continued  the  Princesi^ 
addressing  me,  that  one  must  value  people  in  some  degree  to  tell 
them  what  nobody  else  dares  to  do )" 

^  In  that  view  of  the  case,  Madame,"  I  replied,  it  seems  to  me 
that  esteem  and  contempt  are  aynonimous." 

"  Tell  us  in  what  way,"  said  M.  Lugarto  to  me. 

"  Well  then,  I  believe,  sir,  that  one  may  speak  the  severest 
truths  without  the  least  regard  for  the  person  to  whom  we  address 
them." 

Do  you  mean  me  by  that  T  replied  M.  Lugarto  with  his  imper- 
turbable assurance. 

*'  You  deserve  that  the  reply  should  be  yes,"  said  the  Princess, 
^  do  you  know  I  do  not  understand  why  men  or  women  either 


That  is  my  secret  and  you  shall  not  know  it" 
You  wish  me  to  believe  perhaps  in  some  supernatural  power  of 
yours — ^is  that  it  T 
«  Perhaps." 
"  You  are  mad  1" 
Mad  am  I  r   WeU  then  would  you  like  me  to  make  you  fint 
blush  up  to  your  eyes,  and  then  to  turn  more  pale  than  you  wiQ 
find  pleasant  T 

That  is  a  very  old  story,"  replied  the  Princess  indolently.  "  I 
suppose  you  are  going  to  propose  magnetisisg  me  9   And  pedaps 
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you  do  not  know  what  niagnetiam  ia,  for  you  are  not  a  savant,  and 
science  ia  not  to  be  purchaaed  with  money.'* 

M.  Lugarto  had  been  smiling  for  some  minutes  with  that  mali- 
cious and  convulsive  smile  which  was  habitual  to  him.  I  read  an 
expression  of  spiteful  pleasure  in  his  dull  eyes,  and  he  said  slowly 
and  with  a  protracted  glance  at  the  Princess — 

^  True,  I  am  as  ignorant  as  a  savage,  but  there  are  some  things 
which  nobody  but  myself  can  know,  because  it  requires  a  great  deal 
of  money  to  purchase  that  science.'* 

"  Indeed  f  said  the  Princess  contemptuously. 

"  Yea,  indeed.  And  what  makes  it  still  more  piquant  is  that 
my  science  makes  not  the  slightest  pretension  to  appearances,  but, 
like  all  clever  people  with  small  means,  I  do  a  great  deal  Now, 
for  example,  you  have  no  idea  what  results  I  obtain,  we  will  say 
for  the  sake  of  argument — ^with  a  date,  the  name  of  a  street,  and 
a  number." 

Now  for  instance  :  the  12th  of  December,  rtie  de  VOuett, 
No.  17,  all  that  don't  look  as  if  it  meant  anything,"  continued 
M.  Lugarto,  and  yet  that  is  quite  enough  to  make  you  turn  to 
pale  from  crimson,  as  1  had  foretold  you  it  would."  He  then  added 
so  as  only  to  be  heard  by  Madame  Ksemika  and  myself 

Do  take  care,  Princess^  you  are  an  object  of  attention,  don't 
look  at  me  with  such  a  bewildered  air,  it  is  not  becoming  to  you. 
Your  eyes  are  much  handsomer  when  you  keep  them  half  shut," 
he  added  with  cruel  irony. 

Madame  Ksemika  had  indeed  become  extremely  pale,  and  she 
appeared,  as  it  were,  'enthralled  by  the  revelation  that  M.  Lugarto 
had  just  made  to  her.  At  this  minute  Mademoiselle  de  Maran 
was  converaing  in  a  low  voice  with  M.  de  Lancry,  and  remarking 
the  agitation  61  Madame  de  Ks^mik%  she  said  to  her. 

"  Are  you  ill,  my  dear  Princess  1" 
Yea^  madame,  I  have  had  a  dreadful  headache  aU  day,"  stam- 
mer^ out  the  poor  woman,  scarcely  able  to  recover  herself. 

^  Yon  see  it  is  better  to  have  me  for  a  friend  than  for  an  enemj," 
whispered  M.  Lugarto  to  me. 

He  then  got  up. 

Two  fresh  female  visiters  now  made  their  appearance,  and  the 
PrinoesB  was  enabled  to  leave  the  room  and  to  conceal  her  emotion 
more  easily.  I  was  almost  terrified  at  M.  Lugarto's  mysterious 
power.  Gontron  made  me  a  ngn,  pointing  to  an  empty  arm-chair 
near  Mademoiselle  de  Maran,  and  I  went  and  sate  down  in  it.  My 
aunt  said  to  me  in  a  low  tone  of  voice. 

Do  you  believe  I  swallowed  the  story  of  that  beautiful  Princess 
Micomican's  headache  9  I  would  wager  that  yonder  white  Negro" 
and  ahewed  me  M.  Lugarto,  "  has  said  some  infamy  to  her,  not 
but  what  she  deserves  it  richly,  for,  although  her  husband  thrashes 
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her  to  hia  heart  s  content,  and  has  afa-eadj  broken  one  of  her  arms 
for  her,  the  happy  pair  are  by  no  means  quits  with  each  other,  and 
there  is  a  balance  of  at  least  a  second  arm,  and  a  couple  of  legs 
due  from  her  td  him,  that  is  to  say  if  he  feels  disposed  to  bre& 
one  limb  of  hers  for  each  of  the  lovers  she's  had.  But  that  don*i 
signify,  I  am  disgusted  with  this  Lugarto's  impudence.  I  only  con- 
sented to  receiye  the  brute  of  a  Croesus  in  order  to  giye  myself 
the  treat  of  castigating  him  most  effectually.** 

In  spite  of  the  aversion  which  I  entertained  for  Mademoiselle 
de  Maran  I  could  not  help  feeling  grateful  to  her  for  this  resolu- 
tion. The  two  new  visiters  conversed  for  a  few  minutes  with  my 
aunt,  Gontran,  and  M.  Lugarto. 

Pray  tell  me,  M'sieu  Lugarto,**  suddenly  exclaimed  Made- 
moiBeUe  de  Maran,  continuing  to  knit  all  the  time,  and  in  the 
middle  of  one  of  those  pauses  which  frequently  occur  in  conversa- 
tion,    was  that  your  carriage  I  saw  the  other  day  ?** 

"  Why  do  you  ask  ¥*  carelessly  replied'  M.  Lugarto. 

MademoLseUe  de  Maran  instead  of  answering  this  question,  re- 
plied by  another,  and  nothing,  she  has  often  told  me,  could  be 
more  impertinent  and  contemptuous  than  such  a  reply. 

"  If  it  was  your  carriage,  how  the  deuce  came  there  to  be  any 
arms  upon  it  V* 

They  are  my  arms,  madame,**  said  M.  Lugarto,  reddening  with 
anger,  for  his  o^erwise  imperturbable  impudence  was  at  fieralt  when 
his  ridiculous  pretensions  to  nobility  were  attacked. 
'  "  How  much  did  those  arms  of  yours  cost  you  f*  said  Made- 
moiselle de  Maran. 

There  was  a  moment  of  most  embarrassing  silence.  M.  Lugarto 
bit  his  Hps  with  a  frown.  I  looked  at  Oontran  who  could  not 
repress  a  bitter  smile,  but  at  a  glance  of  M.  Lugarto*s  he  said 
hastily  to  Mademoiselle  de  Maran. 

By  the  bye,  talking  of  arms,  madame,  would  you  have  the 
goodness  to  lend  me  your  cC  Horier  9  I  want  to  look  for  an  account 
of  some  of  our  collateral  branches.  But,  while  I  think  of  it,  could 
you  not — ^ 

"  Don't  bother  me  about  your  collateral  branches,**  continued 
Mademoiselle  de  Maran.  You  are  putting  a  stop  to  a  most 
interesting  conversation  !  Upon  my  word.  Monsieur  Lugarto,  you 
have  been  nicely  cheated  if  you  paid  much  for  those  arms.  I 
would  lay  a  wager  it  was  a  bright  idea  of  your  coachmaker*&  If 
so  allow  me  to  inform  you  that  those  arms  are  a  perfect  absurdity. 
How  could  you  think  of  trusting  those  sort  of  people  to  make  you 
up  a  coat  of  arms  %  If  you  did  take  such  a  whim  into  your  head, 
you  ought  to  have  set  about  it  more  cleverly.** 

"  But,  madame — ^'  said  M.  Lugarto,  turning  pale  with  suppressed 
rage. 
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"  But,  monsieur,  I  tell  you  once  more,  that  your  coachmaker 
and  his  painter  are  a  pair  of  fools.  Who  ever  heard,  in  heraldry, 
of  one  metal  placed  upon  another  !  Take  my  word  for  it,  poor 
gentleman,  they  have  had  a  fine  joke  at  you  with  their  *  stars  of 
gold  in  afidd  of  silver*  they  probably  thought  of  that  as  being 
more  rich,  and  as  an  ingenious,  way  of  recalling  to  mind  your  heaps 
of  piastres  and  doubloons.** 

But,  madame,  it  was  not  I  who  invented  those  arms.  They 
are  the  arms  of  my  fibmily,**  said  M.  Lugarto,  rising  impatiently 
from  his  seat  and  casting  a  furious  look  at  Gontran. 

M.  de  Lancry  vainly  endeavoured  to  interfere  in  the  conversa- 
tion. Mademoiselle  de  Maran  did  not  abandon  her  victims  so 
easily. 

God  bless  my  soul !  God  bless  my  soul !  indeed,  are  those 
the  arms  of  your  family  T  exclaimed  my  aunt,  taking  off  her 
spectacles  and  cksping  her  hands  together  with  the  simplest  ap- 
pearance of  good  nature  you  can  conceive.  "  Why  did^nt  you  tell 
me  that  at  once )  But  stop  a  minute,  there  is  one  drawback  to 
that  story  :  they  say  your  worthy  gran<Uather  was  a  kind  of  Negro 
slave  or  something  of  that  sort" 
"  Madame,  you  are  abusing — " 

^  And  that's  the  reason,/  continued  Mademoiselle  de  Maran, 
going  on  with  her  knitting,  "  and  that's  the  reason  why  I  cannot 
picture  to  myself  your  worthy  grandfather  with  the  coronet  of  a 
count  stuck  upon  his  head.  With  such  a  head  dress  as  that,  he 
would  be  for  all  the  world  like  one  of  those  nasty  savages  who 
carry  a  ring  stuck  through  their  noses,  with  the  utmost  possible 
gravity.    Don't  you  think  so  f 

I  shuddered  at  the  expression  ahnoet  of  ferocity  which  the 
countenance  of  M.  Lugarto  assumed  for  a  moment,  and  I  was  the 
more  struck  by  this  expression,  because  at  the  same  instant  he 
burst  out  into  a  nervous  and  forced  laugh. 

"  An't  that  a  funny  comparison  that  I  have  just  started  Y'  said 
Mademoiselle  de  Maran,  addressing  M.  Lugarto. 

Very  funny,  madame,  very  fimny  indeed,  but  you  must  confess 
I  keep  my  temper  admirably.  * 

"  To  be  sure  you  do !  admirably  indeed,  and  I  am  quite  sure 
that  you  will  not  owe  me  the  least  grudge.  And  after  all  you  are 
quite  right,  for  nothing  can  be  more  hannless  than  my  jokes." 

"  /  owe  you  a  grudge  T  said  M.  Lugarto.  "  Ah  !  could  you 
believe  such  a  thing  9  Nay  I  will  take  Grontran  with  me  im- 
mediately so  that  we  two  may  have  a  good  laugh  together  at  my 
'  stars  of  gold  in  a  field  of  silver.' " 

"  And  you  are  quite  right,  but  don't  let  that  hinder  you,  my 
good  sir,  from  keeping  your  arms  and  your  title,  pray  keep  them, 
they  will  do  to  throw  dust  into  the  eyes  of  passers-by.    You  re* 
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quire  nothing  more  for  snobbiflh  eje^  as  your  innocent  preiensionA 
to  nobility  do  not  pass  beyond  our  ante-ohftmbers.  As  &r  as 
are  concerned,  you  haye  in  order  to  dazale  tu,  upon  my  word,  what 
is  a  great  deal  better  than  '  tUm  of  gold  in  a  JUld  of  tUvtr^*  for 
you  unite  in  yourself  all  kinds  of  excellent  qualities  both  of  heart 
and  mind,  all  sorts  of  immense  sdenoes,  and  ingenuous  modesties, 
so  that  if  you  were  to  be  as  poor  as  Job  to-morrow,  you  would  not 
the  leas  be  a  pretty,  interesting  kind  of  man,  and  furiously  looked 
up  to,  take  my  word  for  it" 

"  I  fiilly  appreciate  the  value  of  your  praises,  madame,  I  will 
endeayour  to  repay  you  for  them,  and  to  extend,  if  possible,  my 
gratitude  to  the  members  of  your  fiunily,  and  to  those  persons 
in  whom  you  feel  an  interest^"  replied  M.  Lugarto  with  bitter- 
ness, and  casting  as  he  spoke  a  look  of  fury  at  me. 

**  I  depend  upon  your  promise,  fmr  I  am  no  means  selfish,** 
replied  Mademoiselle  de  Maran,  with  a  strange  smile. 

Come  along  Lancry,"  said  M.  Lugarto,  to  my  husband. 
I  will  see  you  to-night  at  the  club  as  we  agreed,**  repUed  Gontran 
impartently. 

Yes,  but  I  had  forgotten  that  our  man  from  London  will  be 
waiting  for  us  at  three  o'clock,"  replied  M.  Lugarto,  with  an  in- 
perious  look. 

M.  de  Lancry  frowned  at  these  words,  he  got  up  and  said  to  Made- 
moiselle de  Maran. 

Madame,  I  leave  Matilda  with  you,  M.  de  Lugarto  has  put  me 
in  mind  of  an  engagement  which  I  had  forgotten. 

I  looked  imj^oingly  at  Gontran,  but  he  avoided  my  gaae. 

"  Lugarto  wUl  ta^ke  me,  "  he  added,**  Imp  the  carriage,  I  will  see 
you  at  dinner.** 

The  two  women  who  had  been,  like  myself  mute  inspectors  of  the 
scene  between  Mademoiselle  de  Maran  and  M.  Lugarto,  took  their 
departure  a  few  minutes  afterwards. 

I  remained  alone  with  Mademoiselle  de  Maran. 

■  0 

CHAPTBR  XXX. 

MAnSKOnSLLB  ni  XAEAir. 

My  indignation  which  had  long  and  painftilly  been  suppressed, 
burst  out  at  last  against  this  woman  who  had  dared  to  calumniate 
my  mother  in  such  an  atrocious  manner. 

That's  a  lesson  that  impudent  fellow  will  not  forget  in  a  hurry," 
said  Mademoiselle  de  Maran  to  me.  "  He  will  be  so  much  the  more 
enraged,  because  I  administered,  and  purposely  too,  you  may  beiieine 
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me^  thai  nine  lesBon  to  him  in  the  presence  of  the  two  Conntenes 
d'Anbeterre,  who  happen  to  be  a  couple  of  the  greatest  scandal- 
mongers  that  I  am  acquainted  with.  All  Paris  will  know  to  night 
the  history  of  the  "  stars  of  gold  in  a  field  of  sUyer." 

"  Madame,**  I  said,  to  Mademoiselle  de  Maran, You  must  be  rerj 
much  astonished  at  seeing  me  in  your  house  ?  ** 

"  Astonished  ?  and  pray  why  my  dear  T 

This  excess  of  audacity  increased  my  indignation. 

"  Hear  me,  madame,  nothing  in  the  world  but  M.  de  Lanciy*8 
wish  could  hare  forced  me  to  see  you  again  alter  the  frighdhd 
words  you  dared  to  utter  against  my  moth^  ;  just  nowy  I  was  afraid 
of  finding  myself  alone  with  you,  but  now  I  regret  it  less,  for  I  am 
enabled  Uius  to  express  to  you  all  the  disgust  with  whidi  you  inspire 
me." 

«  Matilda^you  foi^t— ** 
I  remember,  Ma&me,  all  your  cruelties,  I  do  not  forget  the 
miseries  with  which  you  filled  my  cup  to  its  overflowing  in  my 
childhood,  and  youth.  And  yet  I  might  have  pardoned  you  for 
them,  in  consideration  of  the  happineas  which  has  been  my  portion 
since  my  marriage,  a  happiness  to  which  you — though  doabUeas  in- 
Toluntanly — have  contributed — ^ 

**  Inyoluntorily  f  no  my  dear,  I  knew  Tsry  well  what  I  was  aboat» 
and  that  is  exactly  the  reason  why  your  ingratitude — 

''My  ingratitude  t   This  is  a  cruel  raillery  Madame  T 

"  WeQ— yes — yes — ^your  ingratitude,"  exclaimed  Mademoiselle  de 
Manm,  angrify  interrupting  me.  ''Yes,  you  are  an  ungrateful  wrstdi 
not  to  hare  appreciated  l£e  service  I  rendered  you  in  preventing 
your  husband  from  risking  his  life  in  a  duel  with  that  horrid  M.  de 
Mortagne." 

"  Was  it  necessary,  Madame,  to  have  recourse  to  a  frightftd 
calumny  in  order  to  prevent  such  a  misfortune  f  Besides^  Gbntan 
had  promised  me — ^ 

"  A  fine  promise  indeed,  which  he  would  not  have  kept — while 
now  on  the  contrary  he  will  respect  the  man  whom  he  believes  to  be 
your  fibther.** 

"NowT  I  exclaimed — ^"what  do  you  dare  to  think  M.  de 
Lancry  capable  of  believing  such  an  abominable  fiJsehood  f  Ah  ! 
BCadame,  I  love,  dearly  love  my  husband,  I  feel  my  afieotion  is 
powerfhl  enough  to  resist  every  trial,  even  his  desertion — and  there 
is  only  one  occasion  in  the  whole  world  on  which  my  heart  would 
find  strength  to  accuse  him,  and  that  would  be  the  day  when — ^But, 
no,  no,  it  is  impossible,  impossible  f  This  day  be  repeated  again, 
that,  that  frightful  calumny  was  destroyed  by  its  own  exaggeration." 

"  Very  well,  then,  what  are  you  grumbling  about  ?  If  Gbntnm 
does  not  believe  it^  if  M.  de  Mortagne  does  not  believe  it,  what  ham 
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have  I  done  you  1  I  have  perhaps  preyented  a  sinister  events  and 
'    that's  alL" 

All  ?  madame  t  And  yet  you  saw  yourself  I  was  unable  to  re- 
sist that  horrible  blow." 

I  could  not  restrain  my  tears  while  I  uttered  these  last  words. 
My  aunt  got  up,  came  to  me,  and  assumed  a  tone  of  voice  that  was 
almost  affectionate. 

Come,  come,  be  calm,  certainly  I  was  wrong  my  dear,  I  wanted 
to  do  some  good  after  a  fikshion  of  my  own,  and  I  went  about  it 
clumsily,  because  I  am  not  used  to  it  How  can  I  help  it  1  on  that 
occasion  perhaps  I  acted  like  a  viper  which  fiemcied  itself  a  leech — 
and  yet  some  allowanoe  at  least  ought  to  be  made  for  the  poor  viper's 
good  intentions." 

This  hideous  pleasantry  disgusted  me. 

I  know  you  too  well,  madame,  to  beUeve  in  a  good  feeling  of 
yours,  your  wickedness  is  not  even  satisfied  with  the  present  but 
embraces  the  future  and  the  past.  You  did  not  utter  those  words 
without  calculating  their  result,  and  they  concealed  some  odious  and 
hidden  meaning  which  will,  too  soon  perhaps,  be  revealed." 

Well,  and  what  then  T  impatiently  exclained  Mademoiselle  de 
Maran.  "  What  do  you  want  to  conclude  from  all  that  ?  What  is 
done  cannot  be  undone,  can  it  ?  Gontran  chooses  you  to  continue 
visiting  me,  and  you  will  obey  him.  What's  the  use  of  carping  at 
wicke&esB  1  It  is  my  nature  and  I  am  too  old  to  change  now. 
Either  my  hatred  of  you  is  extinguished  or  it  is  not.  If  it  is  you 
have  no  cause  to  fear  me,  and  your,  reproaches  are  useless,  if  it  i« 
not,  all  that  you  can  say  amounts  to  nothing.  You  can't  hurt  nve, 
and  /  can  hurt  you,  so  don't  attempt  to  combat  I  can  do,  and  I 
know  a  great  many  things.  You  have  seen  how  nicely  I  trimmed 
that  Lugarto,  to  whom  the  world,  out  of  regard  to  his  colossal  wealth, 
and  from  its  own  servility,  seems  to  have  given  a  patent  for 
audacity  and  insolence  %  now  he  knows  that  when  I  do  bite,  I  bite 
sharply,  and  that  my  teeth  leave  their  marks  behind.  He  will  hate 
me,  I  expect  that,  but  at  the  same  time  he  will  fear  me  like  fire, 
for  if  I  take  a  spite  against  him,  I  will  dog  him,  from  drawing-room 
to  drawing-room,  and  won't  spare  him.  So  that  now  I  have  him 
under  my  thumb-— the  nasty  fellow  9  Recollect  then  my  dear  that 
he  will  always  prefer  making  my  enemies  his  own,  to  having  me  con- 
stantly at  hiiB  heels.  You  understand  me,  don't  you  ?  "  Added  my 
aunt,  giving  me  a  look  of  cruel  irony."  "  So  I  shall  say  no  more. 
Only  don't  exhaust  my  patience,  and  behave  prettily." 

I  was  overcome  with  terror — I  could  not  articulate  a  word.  What 
Mademoiselle  de  Maran  said  was  but  too  true.    She  alone  could 
place  herself  so  far  above  all  the  usages  of  society,  as  to  attack  M. 
.  Lugarto  pitilessly  in  his  vanity,  and  thus  to  tyrannise  over  him  by 
the  dominion  of  terror.    I  shuddered  when  I  reflected  on  the  pos- 
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Bilbilitj  of  some  monstrous  alliance  being  contracted  between  this 
man  and  Mademoiselle  de  Maran^  an  alliance  based  upon  their  com- 
mon wickedness  and  malice  An  invincible  presentiment  warned 
me  that  Gontran,  in  spite  of  himself^  was  subject  to  the  influence  of 
M.  Lugarto.  To  what  cause  was  that  influence  to  be  ascribed  ?  of 
this  I  was  ignorant.  While  I  laboured  under  these  suspicions,  I 
coidd  not  but  acknowledge  that  the  threats  of  Mademoiselle  de 
Maran  were  not  yain  ones. 

Oh  !  that  was  a  frightful  moment  in  which  I  felt  mjself  forced  to 
restrain  mj  resentment  in  the  presence  of  that  woman  who  had 
outraged  the  memory  of  my  mother. 

Come,  come^  I  see  we  are  beginning  to  understand  one  another, 
are  we  not  T  said  Mademoiselle  de  Maran,  with  one  of  her  sardonic 
smiles.  ''You  will  go  to  the  English  ambassadress's  morning 
quadrille  party,  and  perhap  I  shall  go  too  as  Medum — ^try  this 
Lugarto,  and  keep  him  in  hid  subjection  to  me.  Don't  you  thinJs,  my 
dear,  I  gave  him  a  nice  little  specimen  of  what  I  can  achieve  9  Mini 
you  look  well  at  his  yellow-wax  face  to-morrow  when  he  sees  me — 
that  will  amuse  you  and  me  too— perhaps  I  shall  sacrifice  this  Croesus 
to  you,  perhaps — ^it  will  be  the  other  way.  But  I  say  nothing — 
Those  who  lite  will  see.** 

I  left  my  aunt  in  a  state  of  inezpreasible  uneasiness,  and  I  re- 
called what  she  had  said  with  secret  terror.  I  could  see  nothing  on 
every  side  but  hatred,  dangers,  and  concealed  treacheries.  I  should 
have  preferred  open  menaces  to  Mademoiselle  de  Maran's  sinister 
half-sHence. 

I  returned  home  absorbed  in  these  melancholy  reflections.  In  an 
instant  of  despair,  my  thoughts  recurred  to  M.  de  Mortagne,  and 
than  to  my  aunt>  I  could  not  even  think  of  my  only  protector  with- 
out a  feeling  of  pain,  and  without  remembering  the  cruel  scenes 
which  had  preceded  and  followed  my  marriage. 

My  carriage  stopped  for  a  moment  before  it  entered  the  Court 
Yard,  I  cast»  as  it  were,  mechanically,  a  glance  at  the  house  which 
was  opposite  our  own. 

At  the  second  floor,  through  a  window  curtain  which  was  half 
raised,  I  recognised  M.  de  Mortagne  sitting  in  a  great  arm  chair, 
looking  very  pale  and  ill,  he  made  me  a  rapid  sign  with  his  hand,  as 
if  to  say  he  was  watching  over  me,  and  then  the  curtain  was 
dropped. 

I  had  an  instant  of  unspeakable  hopefulness.  I  felt  more  strong 
and  less  terrified,  now  I  knew  I  had  that  friend  near  me,  and  I  did 
not  doubt  he  would  support  me  in  a  case  of  necessity.  I  thanked 
Providence  for  the  unhoped  for  assistance  it  seemed  thus  to  ofl^er 
me. 

M.  de  Lancry  had  not  returned,  and  I  dressed  for  dinner,  recol- 
lecting with  feelings  of  bitter  regret,  that  in  our  charming  retreat 
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at  dumtillj,  I  used  alao  to  set  off  my  beauty  to  the  best  advaiitag^ 
and  then  would  come  into  Gk>ntran  s  presenoe,  radiant  with,  and 
proud  of  mj  own  fSalioity 

Alas  1  scarcely  two  days  separated  me  from  thai  enchanting  past ; 
and  already  whole  months  seemed  to  me  to  hate  elapsed  since  that 
happy,  happy  time ! 

Seven  o'clock  struck,  and  GK>ntran  was  not  arriyed. 

I  did  not  begin  to  feel  seriously  uneasy  till  towards  eight  o'clock, 
when  I  made  Blondeau  enquire  <i  M.  de  Lanciy's  yalet  de  chambre 
if  his  master  had  left  any  order ;  he  had  not  done  so,  and  was  ex- 
pected home  for  dinner. 

At  half-past  eight,  unable  to  oTercome  my  terrors,  I  ventured  to 
send  a  servant  on  horseback  to  M.  de  Lugarto*s  to  know  if  M.  de 
Lancry  had  not  stopped  there,  and  I  wrote  a  note  to  my  husband 
imploring  him  to  re-assure  me. 

M.  Lugarto  lived  in  the  rue  de  Varennes,  I  deared  that  the  utmost 
expedition  might  be  used,  and  I  awaited  the  return  of  my  messenger 
in  a  state  of  painful  importance. 

Half  an  hour  afterwards  Blondeau  came  in,    Well  V  I  exclaimed. 

"  M.  le  Vicomie  is  at  M.  Lugarto's  madame,  and  desired  Jean 
to  be  told,  all  was  right,  and  that  madame  was  to  be  informed  he 
shotdd  not  be  home  till  very  late." 

I  was  only  half  re-assured  by  this  message. 

To  forget  me  in  such  a  manner,  GK>ntran  must  doubtless  be 
seriously  and  painfully  preH)ccupied,  I  resolved  to  wait  up  for  him. 

Alas !  for  the  first  time,  I  experienced  that  devouring  anxiety 
with  which  one  counts  the  minutes,  the  hours  ?  These  sudden  thrills 
of  joy  which  are  caused  by  the  slightest  noise ;  and  the  melancholy 
discouragement  which  succeeds  them. 

I  had  sent  poor  Blondeau  to  the  porter's,  directing  her  to  watch 
for  M.  de  Lanciy's  return,  and  to  come  immediate^  and  let  me 
know.  Had  it  not  been  for  the  events  of  that  day,  such  painful 
anxieties  would  have  been  childish,  but  all  that  had  happened  ren- 
dered them  perhaps  excusable. 

At  twelve  o'clock  Grontran  had  not  come  back,  and  then  the  most 
insane,  and  the  most  exaggerated  terrors  took  possession  of  me.  I  re- 
membered the  sinister  glimces  which  M.  Lugarto  had  cast  at  Gontran. 
Without  reflecting  on  the  improbability  of  what  I  feared.  I  fancied 
M.  de  Lancry  was  in  danger ;  I  ordered  my  carriage,  and  desired 
Blondeau  to  accompany  me. 
"  Good  God !  where  are  you  going  to,  madame  1" 
To  M.  Lugarto's  door  you  must  go  up  and  look  for  M.  de 
Lancry,  and  teU  him  that  I  am  waiting  for  him  below,  I  cannot  bear 
this  suspense  another  instant." 

"  But  madam^  do  make  yourself  easy." 

At  this  moment  I  heard  an  almost  imperceptible  noise  ;  it  was  the 


great  gate  ahuttingy  and  an  inexplicable  instinct  told  me  it  was 
Oontran  who  had  arrived. 

Without  thinking  of  what  I  was  doing,  I  lefl  my  room,  and  ran 
to  meet  my  husband,  whom  I  found  in  the  drawing-room,  which 
formed  an  anti-chamber  to  his  bed'^room. 

^  Here  you  are !  good  God !  here  you  are  I  Has  nothing 
happened  to  you  T  I  exclaimed  with  a  faltering  yoice  and  seiz- 
ing his  hands. 

**  Nothing,  nothing  at  all,  but  let  us  go  into  your  room,"  re- 
plied M.  de  Lancry,  attracting  my  attention,  by  an  angry  glance, 
to  his  vaUe  de  chatnbre. 

I  understood  the  impropriety  of  such  a  scene  before  our  ser- 
yants,  but  my  first  moyement  had  been  an  unreflecting  one.  I 
was  afraid  of  having  annoyed  Gontran,  and  my  heart  misgave 
me  when  I  alone  with  him.  I  now  first  remarked  that  he  was 
rerj  pale,  and  in  a  state  of  great  emotion. 

Good  God  I  Grontran,  what  has  happened  to  you  T  I  ex^ 
claimed. 

What  do  yousuppose  can  have  happened  to  me  ?  Are  youmadf 
Is  it  not  all  natural,  very  natundT  he  added,  with  a  look  which 
seemed  to  me  almost  one  of  bewilderment,  and  with  a  sardonic 
nnile  which  terrified  me.  "  What  can  be  more  simple  ?  I  meet 
onoe  more  my  best  friend,  the  tiger  I  tamed  you  know.  I  in- 
troduce my  dear  Lugarto  to  you,  he  thinks  you  charming,  you 
treat  him  with  sovereign  contempt  He  then  goes  to  your  aunt 
who  enifllies  him  with  the  most  bitter  epigrams.  He,  poor  man, 
who  is  naturally  the  best  heurted,  the  most  ino^nsive,  and  the 
most  noble-minded  fellow  in  the  world,  takes  all  these  little  in- 
sults in  good  part,  and  laughs  at  them  with  the  utmost  possible 
good  humour,  just  as  I  do  myself.  Indeed  notlung  could  be  more 
piquant  and  lively  than  your  epigrams  and  those  of  your  aunt> 
and  moreover  they  vrere  so  remarkably  dprapos^* 

M.  de  Lancry  uttered  these  words  in  a  voice  that  spoke,  as  it 
were,  by  fits  and  starts^  and  which  was  interrupted  by  bursts 
of  sudden  and  nervous  laughter,  he  addressed  me  ahnost  without 
seeing  me,  and  walked  up  and  down  in  great  agitation  as  if  he 
were  a  prey  to  some  delirium. 

"  Good  God  !  good  God  !  Gk>ntran,  you  terrify  me.  In  pity 
speak — ^what  is  the  matter  f ' 

My  husband  suddenly  stopped  opposite  me,  passed  his  two  hands 
over  his  &ce,  appeared  to  ^cover  himself,  and  then  addressed  me 
in  a  terrible  tone  of  voice. 

"  What  is  the  matter  1  what  is  the  matter  1  You  do  do  not 
know  then  what  that  man  is  whom  you  have  so  mercilessly 
satirised?  Your  infernal  old  aunt  finished  just  now,  what  you 
began  so  well  this  morning.    Ah  !  Matilda  !  Matilda  !  what  have 
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you  doue  I  Unhappy  woman  !  may  the  consequences  of  your  im* 
prudence  be  &ial  to  me  only  !*'  added  Gontran  mournfully,  as  he 
left  my  chamber. 

I  was  about  to  follow  him — but,  with  an  imperious  gesture,  he 
commanded  me  to  remain  behind. 

0 

CHAPTER  XXXI. 

A  MOBNIKO  QUADEILLS  PABTT. 

My  night  was  a  wretched  one. 

As  soon  as  daylight  appeared,  I  sent  Blondeau  to  ask  after  M. 
de  Lancry.  He  sent  me  word  back  that  he  was  perfectly  welL  A 
little  before  breakfast  he  entered  my  room,  with  a  countenance  as 
gentle  and  good  humoured  as  if  the  scene  of  the  night  before  had 
never  taken  place. 

I  renuuned  dumb  with  astonishment  He  took  my  hand,  kissed 
it  with  a  graceful  tenderness,  and  said  to  me. 

A  great  culprit  has  come  to  ask  forgiveness,  loye." 

There  was  so  much  gentleness^  so  much  serenity  in  Gontran's 
voice,  that,  in  spite  of  myself,  I  was  almost  re-assured.  My  hus- 
band's influence  over  me  was  such,  that  my  features  always^  as  it 
were,  reflected  the  expression  of  his,  and  then  I  so  ardently  de- 
sired to  see  him  happy  that  I  was  sure  to  accept,  perhaps  with  too 
great  fikcility,  the  explanations  he  was  about  to  offer  of  his  conduct 
the  night  before. 

Forgiveness  for  what?**  I  said. 

"  It  is  very  embarrassing,  Matilda,  for  how  is  it  possible  to  con- 
fess— ^to  explain  to  you  so  great  a  crime  T 

"  A  crime !  you  are  joking.  Bui  still,  tell  me — and  oh !  you 
are  forgiven  beforehand.** 

"  I  know  it — ^you  are  so  good,  and  yet  I  do  not  deserve  that 
forgiveness.'' 

"  What  do  you  mean  ?" 

"  Yesterday,  did  I  not  first  make  you  uneasy  by  my  absence,  and 
then  almost  terrify  you  by  my  return  1" 
"  It  is  true — ^your  agitation — " 

"  Good  God  !  my  lovely  Matilda,  how  dare  I  tell  you  that  you 
have  been  kind  enough  to  take  an  interest  in  a  naughty  drunkard  f 
There  is  the  terrible  word  out  at  last — ^yes,  yesterday,  Lugarto  kept 
me  to  dinner  with  some  mutual  friends.  I  don't  know  how  many 
toasts  were  drunk  to  my  happiness  and  to  your  beauty,  I  neither 
could  nor  would  decline  them.  Since  I  gave  up  my  bachelor  life, 
I  have  thank  God,  got  quite  out  of  the  habit  of  those  English 
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kind  of  dinners^  and  so  I  shall  take  courage  to  make  thi3  abominable 
confession  to  jou,  I  got  tipsj  thinking  of  jou  !  you  see  it  was  only 
another  sort  of  intoxication.  But  alas  !  the  one  is  as  enchanting 
as  the  other  is  disgraceful    Once  more,  will  you  forgive  me  f  * 

"  What  were  those  reproaches  you  poured  upon  me  yesterday,  when 
you  returned  1" 

"  What  reproaches  T 

"  You  told  me  that  my  taunts  and  those  of  my  aunt  had  ir- 
ritated M.  Lugarto  to  the  highest  degree,  that  his  revenge  might 
be  a  terrible  one,  and  that — 

M.  de  Lancry  buiBt  into  such  a  hearty  fit  of  laughter  that  I 
believed  he  was  sincere. 

"  Unfortunate  Lugarto  !*'  he  replied,  "  I  see  I  have  transformed 
him  into  a  thorough-bred  ogre.  Poor  Matilda  !  I  should  laugh 
still  more  if  I  had  not  made  you  uneasy.  But,  seriously,  what 
terrible  revenge  can  you  suppose  Lugarto — 

'V  Why,  yesterday  morning,  love,  you  seemed  annoyed  at  my 
harsh  replies." 

"  Yes,  certainly  I  did,  for  I  repeat,  that  in  spite  of  certain  ec- 
centricities of  character,  I  consider  Lugarto  one  of  my  best  friends, 
and  as  such  I  wish  to  see  him  sheltered  from  your  witty  attacks, 
my  charming  little  mischief ;  but  it  will  be  a  ^fficult  matter,  and 
I  see,  the  world  will  talk  of  the. wit  of  the  Marans,  as  it  does  of 
the  Mortemarta  Yet,  I  beseech  you,  do  not  be  too  hard  on  the 
poor  fellow,  if  not  for  his  sake,  at  least  for  mine.**. 

"  Bui,  yesterday,  you  also  tokl  me,  that  you  were  afraid  of  ir- 
ritating him." 

"  Certainly,  because  then  he  falls  into  endless  lamentations,  he 
reproaches  me  with  not  liking  him,  with  a  want  <^  friendship,  in 
short,  I  hear  nothing  from  him  except — ^not  reproaches,  for  I  would 
not  tolerate  them — ^but  complaints,  which  make  me  more  compas- 
sionate towards  him." 

"  And  are  you  quite  secure  of  his  friendship  I  asked  GK)ntran 
with  some  hentation* 

"  The  more  secure  because  it  is  a  sentiment  which  he  rarely 
feels,  and  because  he  has  no  reason  to  feign  it." 

I  told  Gt)ntran  the  dialogue  which  I  had  heard  between  M. 
Lugarto  and  the  Princess  Ksemika. 

"  It  was  one  of  those  jokes  people  make  at  masked  balls,  and 
only  wanted  the  domino,**  replied  Gk>ntran,  "  he  wishes  to  amuse 
himself  with  plaguing  her,  and  with  the  Princess  it  does  not  the 
least  signify,  for  she  is  the  best  natured  woman  in  the  world.  By 
the  bye  if  she  pays  you  any  attention  pray  receive  it  graciously 
for  she  is  an  excellent  friend  when  she  likes,  and  excellent  friends 
are  scarce  things.  Besides  you  will  see  her  this  morning  at  the 
English  Embassy." 

Q 
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^'  Are  we  going  to  that  /fu  then  T  I  nid  sorrowfully  to  M.  de 
Lancry. 

"  Of  course  we  are  !  The  Ambassadreas  sent  me  a  channmg 
letter  this  morning,  to  tell  me  that  she  had  only  heard  yesterday 
evening  of  our  return,  and  that  she  hoped  to  have  the  pleasure  of 
seeing  you  to-day.** 

"  Well,  if  it  must  be  so,  love,  I  will  go,**  I  replied  with  a  sigh. 
What  1  sighing,  Matilda  !  why  you  will  be  the  most  channing 
person  there.    It  is  quite  a  triumph  to  look  pretty  in  the  day  time, 
and  then  I  am  so  proud  of  you,  and  of  your  enchanting  beauty  !" 

Alas  !  love,  that  beauty  belongs  to  you,  but  I  am  more  proud 
of  it  when  I  make  myself  beautiful  for  no  other  eyes  but  yours.** 

Gontran  smiled  and  said  to  me,  I  guess  what  you  are  ^^inHng 
about — ^the  Ettle  cottage  again  ?** 

*'  Thinking  about  my  former  happiness — ^yes^  Gkntran.** 

"  Well  then,  look  pretty,  very  pretty,  prettier  than  all  the  other 
women.  You  see  I  am  asking  you  nothing  but  what  is  veiy  easy — 
and  we  will  think  of  this  whim  of  yours." 

"  Shall  we  ?  shall  we  indeed  T  I  exclaimed  in  a  transport  of  de- 
light. 

"  Silence,"  replied  Gontran,  "  you  must  only  whisper  it  to  my 
heart  lest  you  should  be  heard  by  my  refuon,  for  she  is  very  severe;, 
and  would  say  No  1"  .  , 

Blondeau  came  in  at  this  moment  with  a  square  bandbox. 

"  Whatis  thatr 

^  I  do  not  know,  madame,  it  was  left  at  the  porter's  lodge,  itia 
very  light,  it  must  be  either  flowers  or  lace.** 

I  looked  at  Gontran  who  could  not  check  a  smile. 

I  guessed  at  some  surprise.  My  heart  beat  violently,  perchance 
it  was  my  beloved  and  fibvourite  flowers  that  I  was  about  to  see 
once  more. 

With  one  of  those  childish  impulses  which  are  so  serious  to  the 
heart  of  a  fatalist,  and  with  the  rapidity  of  thought  I  said  to  my- 
self. If  I  find  a  banquet  of  heliotropes  and  jessamines  in  this  box^ 
it  will  be  a  propitious  omen,  and  to-day  will  be  a  day  of  happiness 
to  me,  if  not,  this  day  will  be  a  fatal  one. 

When  I  had  once  thrown  this  challenge  in  the  teeth  of  hie,  I 
ahnost  repented  my  rashness^  and  I  had  not  courage  to  open  the 
box. 

Gontran  perceived  that  my  hand  trembled  and  that  I  was  blush- 
ing deeply. 

Well,  Matilda,  what  is  the  matter  with  you?** 
Nothing,  notldng,"  I  replied,  and  repressing  my  emotion  I 
opened  the  box, 

Alas!  my  heart  was  painfuUy  oppressed,  and  I  could  scarcely 
restrain  my  tears.    I  found  no  jessamines  or  heliotrope&  The 
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*  flowers  which  were  there  in  their  place  were  certainly  delicious 
ones,  and  I  had  never  before  seen  any  like  them.  There  was  a 
large  nosegay  and  two  branches  of  little  purple,  grape-like  flowers, 
in  the  centre  of  each  flower  there  glistened  like  diamonds,  a  drop 
of  solid  dew,  if  I  may  use  the  expression,  and  some  long  leaves  of 
emerald  green,  gUused  with  crimson,  completed  this  beautiful  wreath^ 
which  was  of  the  most  exquisite  taste,  doubtless  of  extreme  rarity, 
and  with  which  I  should  have  been  delighted  had  it  not  been  for 
the  unlucky  wish  which  I  had  previously  formed. 

"  How  good  you  are  !*'  I  said  to  Gontran  with  gratitude. 

"  They  are  enphorbias,  a  very  rare  flower,  and  just  what  are  re- 
quired to  set  off  so  rare  a  beauty,"  gaily  said  M.  de  Lancry, 
"  nothing  can  be  more  pretty,  more  gracefully  coquettish,  than 
those  two  purple  branches  will  look  in  the  midst  of  your  beautiful 
fair  hair  under  a  bonnet  of  pailU  de  riz" 

We  arrived  at  the  embassy. 

It  was  a  magnificent  day,  the  ladies*  dresses  were  extremely 
fresh  and  beautifuL  and  the  sun*s  rays,  broken,  and  softened  by  the 
foliage  of  the  plants  and  the  clusters  of  flowers  which  lined  the 
£7illery,  cast  only  a  gentle  light  through  the  spacious  apartments. 

Greneraily  nothing  can  be  more  gay,  more  cheerful  than  the<se 
morning  dances,  where  candles  are  replaced  by  the  sun,  and  the 
Buflbcating  heat  of  winter  balls  is  exchanged  for  the  tepid  atmos- 
phere of  spring,  completely  laden  with  the  perfumes  of  garden 
flowen. 

AlmoBt  on  my  very  arrival  I  found  myself  in  the  presence  of  the 
Duchess  de  Richeville,  who  was  leaning  on  the  arm  of  one  of  her 
female  friends.  I  could  not  help  bliuhing  deeply  at  seeing  her. 
Gontran,  however,  did  not  perceive  it. 

Madame  de  Richeville  said  to  him  with  much  gracefulness,  I  am 
going  to  restore  you  to  your  liberty  in  spite  of  yourself,  and  carry 
away  Madame  de  Lancry.  Lord  Mungo  is  keeping  two  or  three 
plac^  for  us  in  the  gallery,  and  he  or  she  must  be  very  adroit  who 
wffl  make  him  give  them  up  before  our  return." 

M.  de  Lancry,  though  he  appeared  greatly  annoyed,  could  not 
decline  Madame  de  I^cheviUe's  proposal  The  Duchess  took  my 
arm,  Gontran  offered  his  to  Madame  de  RicheviQe's  fWend,  and  we 
proceeded  towards  the  places  which  were  reserved  by  Lord  Mungo. 

His  Lordship  indeed  appeared  perfectly  capable  of  preserving  and 
defending  them  by  his^bwn  vis  inertice,  for  he  was  an  immensely  fat 
man^  When  he  perceived  us  he  attempted  (but  vainly)  to  get  up. 
Madame  de  Richeville  said  to  me  with  a  smile — "  I  was  perhaps 
imprudent  in  confiding  our  places  to  his  guardianship,  only  fancy  if 
he  should  find  it  out  of  his  power,  to  restore  them  to  us  !** 

However,  after  a  fresh  effort,  Lord  Mungo  managed  to  get  up, 
and  I  and  the  two  other  ladies  seated  ourselves  in  perfect  comforl. 
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Gtontnn  now  withdrew,  after  haTing  giren  me  an  expreaBiYe  look,  • 
80  as  to  call  my  attention  to  Madame  de  Richeville. 

On  my  left  hand  was  a  complete  shrubbery  of  camelias,  the 
Duchess  sate  on  my  right,  so  that  by  turning  to  my  side,  she  waa 
enabled  to  converse  wit]^  me  in  a  low  voice,  without  being  heard  by 
any  one. 

"  Good  God  !" — she  began — "  do  not  you  think  me  veiy  bold, 
after  what  has  already  taken  place  between  us  ?** 
"Madame—" 

Do  not  be  angry  with  me,  I  want  to  talk  to  you  about  our 
friend  M.  de  Mortagne.    He  has  been  veiy  dangerously  ill" 
"  Ja  it  possible,  madame  9" 

"  Certunly,  he  had  suffered  so  severely,  and  then  the  emotions  of 
the  other  day  caused  him  such  intense  agitation.  He  is  still  very 
ill,  though  he  is  better." 

"  I  know  it,  madame,  yesterday  as  I  was  returning  home — ^ 
"  You  saw  him  at  his  window,  yes,  he  has  gone  to  live  opporiie 
your  house  in  order  to  be  more  near  you.  If  you  did  but  know  how 
he  loves  you  ! — all  his  fears.  Well,  well — ^no,  no,  we  will  not  talk 
any  more  about  that,"  continued  the  Duchess,  observing  a  movement 
which  I  could  not  restrain.  "  I  hope  that  he  and  I  were  both  mis- 
taken, you  seem  happy — ^you  have  effected  a  conversion.  I  am  not 
surprised  at  it— only  I  did  not  dare  to  hope  it" 

I  am  indeed  verv  happy,  madame,  as  I  had  foreseen  I  should 

be." 

"  And  I  swear  to  you  that  I  also  am  veiy  happy  to  have  been 
mistaken  in  my  anticipations  But  let  m^  tell  you,  while  we  are 
almost  alone,  if  you  have  any  letters  which  you  wish  to  reach  M.  de 
Mortagne,  do  not  forget  to  address  them  to  the  H6tel  de  Bicheville 
rtu  de  OreneUe,  in  case  he  should  be  absent  for  some  days.  In  a 
word,  my  poor  girl,  whatever  may  happen  to  you,  in  whatever 
emergency  you  may  find  yourself,  remember  that  in  me  you  have 
one  true  and  devoted  friend.  This  seems  strange  to  you,  does  it 
not  ?  All  I  ask  of  you  is  to  put  the  friendship  which  I  offer  you 
to  the  test^  it  shall  never  fail  you." 

At  this  moment  M.  Lugarto  entered  the  gallery. 

I  made  a  movement  of  involuntary  terror,  and  drew  more  close  to 
the  Duchess  de  RicheviUe. 

"  What  is  the  matter  ?"  she  asked  me. 

"  I  felt  a  sudden  chill,  madame,  there  is  a  great  draught  of  air 
in  this  gallery.  Madame  de  Bicheville,  now,  by  chance,  perceived  M. 
Lugarto,  who  was  conversing  with  several  other  persons,  and,  she 
said  to  me,  pointing  to  him. 

"  Do  you  see  that  man  f 

"  Yes,  Madame,"  I  replied  trembling  all  over. 

"  Well  then  1  your  aunt  is  an  angel  of  gentleness  compared  to 
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him.  He  is  an  incarnation  of  pride  and  meanneae^  cowardice,  and 
cruelty,  and  yet  he  is  received  in  society.  He  has  done  things 
which  make  one  shudder.  Last  year  he  ruined,  ruined  for  eyer,  a 
miserable  young  woman,  Madame  de  Bemy,  who  is  now  deserted, 
abandoned  by  her  family,  repulsed  by  every  body ;  he  treated  her  in 
the  most  brutal,  scandalous,  and  cruel  manner.  M.  de  Bemy, 
either  from  weakness  or  contempt,  has  wrapped  himself  up  in  a  dis- 
dainful indifference  to  his  wife's  fate.  Once  more  has  M.  Lugarto 
escaped  with  impunity !  Since  men  are  so  cowardly,  women  at 
least  ought  to  treat  such  creatures  as  this  Lugarto,  as  they  deserve. 
And  I  cannot  conceive  why  such  a  wretch  is  tolerated  in  society,  or 
even  why  people  answer  him  when  he  speaks,  for  his  impudence  is 
as  great  as  his  fimiiliarity." 

I  remained  silent.  I  had  a  presentiment  that  M.  Lugarto  would 
come  up  to  me.  And  indeed  Madame  de  Richeville  had  soareely 
done  speaking,  when  he  approached,  made  me  a  slight  bow,  and 
oflfered  me  his  hand,  saying 

^  Well  then  you  did  oome  to  the  ball  after  all )  You  were  right 
to  mind  what  I  said." 

Perceiving  that  I  did  not  take  hiis  offered  hand,  he  continued 
smiling  ironically. 

We  are  still  at  war  then  1  And  yet  I  was  tempted  to  believe 
the  eontnuy  when  I  saw  you  wearing  the  flowers  I  sent  you  this 
morning." 

"  I  do  not  understand  you,  sir,"  I  replied,  and  once  more  addressing 
myself  to  Madame  de  Richeville.  I  asked  her  the  names  of  two  very 
pretty  women  who  were  just  coming  in.  M.  Lugarto  was  not  dis- 
concerted, but  continued — ''You  don't  understand  me?  and  yet 
what  I  say  is  clear  enough.  The  flowers  which  you  have  in  your 
hand,  and  in  your  hair,  came  from  my  hot  houses.  I  sent  them  to 
yon  this  morning,  I  don't  give  them  to  everybody  I  can  tell  you !  Last 
spring  I  sent  a  precisely  similar  ffamiture,  to  pretty  little  Madame  de 
Bemy — ^and  it  really  brought  her  luck." 

I  looked  with  horror  at  the  flowers  for  which  I  thought  I  was  in- 
debted to  Gontran,  and  I  was  cruelly  pained  at  the  idea  that  my 
husband  had  connived  with  that  man  to  make  me  accept  them. 
I  saw  something  sinister  in  his  coupling  me  with  that  woman  of 
whom  Madame  de  Richeville  had  just  been  talking.  I  could  not  re- 
press a  moTement  of  passion,  and  in  my  anger  I  tore  off  some  leaves 
from  the  bottquet  which  I  was  holding  in  my  hand. 

"  Take  care  !"  exclaimed  M.  Lugarto,  showing  me  some  drops  of 
white  liquid  which  were  oozing  out  from  the  stalk  of  the  leaves 
which  had  been  pulled  off.  Your  hand  is  bare,  and  that  substance  is  a 
yery  corrosive  one,  those  floweis  are  beautiful,  but  the  plant  which 
bears  them  is  a  poisonous  one." 

As  it  happened,  a  drop  of  this  white  liquid  had  fallen  upon  one 
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of  my  fingerSy  I  felt  a  slight  smarting  pain^  and  a  small,  Hnd  spot 
was  left  upon  my  skin.*"* 

Doubtlessly  I  need  not  have  been  astonished  at  the  venomous  pro- 
perty of  those  flowers,  but  when  I  reflected  that  they  came  to  me 
from  the  man  who  inspired  me  with  so  much  terror,  I  could  not 
help  obsenring  a  sinister  coincidence,  and  fancying  that  there  was 
something  fatal  and  deadly  eren  in  his  very  gift  In  an  agony  of 
fear  I  threw  the  frightful  bouquet  into  the  middle  of  the  camellia 
which  were  near  me.    M.  Lugarto  smiled  and  said  to  me — 

One  would  say  you  had  been  bitten  by  a  serpent,  it  is  a  great 
pity  you  cannot  throw  away,  to  as  great  a  distance,  those  clusters  of 
the  same  flowers  which  adorn  your  beautiful  hair.  1  am  happy,  in 
spite  of  yourself,  at  seeing  you  obliged  to  retain  them.*' 

"  Oh  !  Madame  !*'  I  said  in  a  low  voice  to  Madame  de  Richeville, 
"  all  that  is  going  on  here  seems  a  terrible  dream,  take  me  away 
f^om  this  place,  I  implore  you,  and  let  us  go  and  look  for  Mon- 
sieur de  lAucry,  for  I  wish  to  withdraw.*^ 

I  am  perf<£ctly  stupified,  replied  the  Duchess,  is  that  man  then 
an  acquaintance  of  yours.** 

Not  of  mine,  madame,  but  he  is  an  intimate  friend  of  my 
husband's — who  introduced  him  to  me,  and  I  dread  as  much  as  I 
detest  him.    Oh  !  for  6od*s  sake  take  me  away  from  this  place  !** 

While  I  was  conversing  in  a  low  voice  with  the  Duchess^  Mon- 
sieur Lugarto  was  replying  in  an  absent  and  haughty  manner  to  the 
polite  attentions  of  some  young  men,  who  were  great  admirers  of 
his  luxury  and  his  race  horses. 

Madame  de  RicheviUe  was  silent  for  a  moment,  and  seemed  ab- 
sorbed in  her  reflections,  she  then  said  to  me  with  an  accent  of  deep 
emotion  "  Be  grateful  to  God,  dear  child,  for  having  restored  Mon- 
sieur de  Mortagne  to  you.  I  know  not  why,  but  this  intimacy  of 
your  husband  with  Monsieur  Lugarto  terrifies  me — you  are  fearfully 
pale — ^let  us  go  and  look  for  Monsieur  de  Lancry.** 

"  Oh  yes,  Madame,  and  besides,  though  it  may  be  a  childish  feel- 
ing, these  horrible  flowers  on  my  forehead  seem  to  distract  my 
brain.** 

I  do  not  know  if  Monsieur  Lugarto  heard  me,  but  immediately 
leaving  the  persons  with  whom  he  had  been  conversing  he  turned 
round  at  the  very  moment  that  I  and  Madame  de  Richeville  were 
rising  from  our  seats. 

You  are  going  away  then,  are  you,**  he  exclaimed,  "  will  you 
take  my  arm  ?** 

Making  him  no  reply,  I  pressed  still  closer  to  Madame  de  Riche* 
ville. 


*  Thp  jnioe  of  the  euphorbia  is  «  very  strong  poison. 
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By  the  bye,  Madame  la  Duehesse,''  said  Monsieur  Lugarto,  lei* 
ting  his  wordis  drop  one  by  one,  and  attentively  watching  the  effect 
they  produced,  "  I  have  a  question  of  no  great  importance  to  ask 
you.  Is  it  long  since  old  Mademoiselle  Albin  went  to  the  village  of 
Bory  in  Anjou,  to  Anselm  the  former's  9" 

Madame  de  Richeville  was  thunderstruck,  she  turned  red  and 
white  by  turns,  just  as  the  Princess  Ksemika  had  turned  red  and 
white  the  night  before.  Monsieur  Lugarto  gave  me  a  glance  of 
triumph  !  Suddenly  his  features  changed  their  expression,  his  inso- 
lent audacity  gave  place  to  an  assumption  of  constrained  humility, 
and  he  bowed  twice  with  obsequious  politeness  to  some  person  whom 
I  could  not  see.  I  turned  round — it  was  Monsieur  de  Rochegune  ! 
who  replying  by  a  distant  bend  of  the  head  to  Monsieur  Lugarto*s 
excess  of  civility,  was  approaching  Madame  de  Richeville.  The 
Duchess^  not  yet  recovered  from  her  emotion,  had  not  uttered  a 
word  >  she  seemed  however  to  feel  intense  delight  in  the  presence  of 
Monsieur  de  Rochegune,  and  exckimed — 

^  Oh,  what  good  your  presence  has  done  me,  I  feel  better  since 
you  have  come." 

Monsieur  de  Rochegune  looked  at  Madame  de  Richeville  with 
astonishment 

"  Good  God,  Madame,  what  is  the  matter  V  he  replied. 

"  Nothing  but  my  own  folly.  You  know  I  believe  in  omens. 
Bfadame  de  Lanciy  is  equally  superstitious,  and  we  have  been  fright- 
ening ourselves  to  death  about  nothing — ^but  all  our  foolish  visions 
quickly  vanished  away  when  we  saw  you,  you  are,  par  excellence, 
tiie  wise  and  rational  man  i" 

When  Madame  de  Richeville  mentioned  my  name,  Monsieur  de 
Rochegune  made  me  a  respectful  obeisance.  I  had  not  seen  him 
since  the  touching  scene  of  gratitude  of  which  I,  my  Aunt,  and 
Gontran  had  been  witnesses  in  his  house.  I  thought  him  much 
changed,  and  his  countenance,  in  which  gentleness  and  gravity  were 
blended,  acquired  a  character  of  singular  melancholy,  from  the 
painful  expression  of  his  smile. 

You  have  not  been  long  on  your  travels,  Monsieur ;  how  de- 
lighted your  friends  must  be  at  your  speedy  return,"  said  Monsieur 
Lugarto  to  Monsieur  de  Rochegune,  with  an  extreme  affability  of 
manner,  "  You  will  allow  me  I  hope  to  pay  you  a  visit  one  of  these 
mornings.*' 

"  I  should  be  sorry  you  took  so  much  trouble,  monster,  for  I  am 
seldom  at  home,"  replied  Monsieur  de  Rochegune  in  a  most  freezing 
manner." 

"  If  my  first  visit  be  not  successful,  perhaps  my  second  may  be 
more  so,  Monsietu*.  I  am  not  easily  discouraged,  when  anything  is 
at  stake  to  which  I  attach  great  value." 

You  are  really  too  good,  Monsieur,  I  am  afraid  you  exaggerate 
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to  yourself  the  value  of  my  acquaintance  :  besides  I  have  only  now 
at  Paris  so  modest  a  pied^orterre  that  it  is  absolutely  impossible  for 
me  to  receive  any  one  there  but  my  fneruU,**  these  last  words  which 
were  said  in  the  driest  poanble  manner,  put  an  end  to  this  dialogue. 

Monsieur  Lugarto  dissembled  his  annoyance,  and  anziousy  no 
doubt,  to  be  revenged  upon  some  one,  said  to  Madame  de  Bicheville 
— Do  not  forget,  Madame  la  Duchesse,  the  information  I  have 
given  you  ;  when  you  wish  it,  I  will  do  myself  the  honor  of  calling 
upon  you,*'  to  the  great  surprise  of  myself  and  Monsieur  de  Roche- 
gune,  Madame  de  Richeville  replied  with  emotion  in  her  voice — "  I 
will  be  at  home,  from  four  to  five  o'clock  to-morrow.  Monsieur,  if 
you  wish." 

"  I  will  not  fiui  to  avail  myself  of  so  happy  a  hazard,  Madame 
la  Duchesse,"  replied  Monsieur  Lugarto,  with  a  bow,  he  then  con- 
tinued addressing  himself  to  me.  Ah,  madame,  take  care  I  give 
you  notice  that  Monsieur  de  Lancry  is  a  faithless  man.  I  see  him 
over  there  engaged  in  a  vehement  flirtation  with  the  beautiful 
Princess  Ktemtka,  who  is  very  quick  at  that  sort  of  work  I  can 
tell  you,  for,  with  her,  a  caprice  quickly  grows  into  a  passion,  just 
look  at  that  monster  De  Lancry !  his  attention  is  so  taken  up  he 
does  not  even  remember  you  are  here." 

Effectively,  Oontran  was  crossing  a  talon  with  the  Princess 
EtemtkOf  she  was  leaning  on  his  arm  and  he  was  whispering  to 
her,  smiling  as  he  did  so,  she  dropped  her  eyesK- blushed  slightly — 
returned  his  smile,  and  made  a  uttle  movement  of  coquettiedi  im- 
patience.  Gontran  appeared  to  be  urging  something  upon  her, 
she  lifted  up  her  eyes,  and  instead  of  avoiding  app^lred  to  take 
delight  in  sustaining  the  glance  which  met  her  from  his — ^then, 
as  if  Monsieur  de  Lancry  had  only  just  perceived  that  I  was 
present,  he  made  a  hasty  movement,  said  something  to  the  Princess 
with  a  glance  towards  me,  and  the  expression  of  their  countenances 
changed  in  an  instant. 

All  this  had  happened  in  less  time  than  it  takes  me  to  write  it, 
and  I  felt  the  first  pang  of  jealousy  in  my  heart  Never,  never, 
shall  I  forget  the  deep  and  painful  feeling  which  I  experienced  when 
I  beheld  the  Princess  return  Gontran's  smile— strange  and  cruel 
mystery  !  every  faculty  of  my  soul  nras  sudderdy  and  completely 
taken  possession  of  by  jealousy — and  it  seemed  to  me  that  I  had 
been  long  inured  to  that  suffering,  in  an  instant  I  felt  all  the  hatred, 
all  the  distrust,  all  the  humiliation,  of  that  fearful  passion — I  did 
not  escape  one  of  its  varied  tortures.  Alas  !  jealousy  is  one  of 
those  feelings  which  at  their  very  birth  attain  a  terrible  maturity — 
Jealousy,  like  Minerva,  springs  to  life  in  full  armour. 

My  heart  was  broken,  and  my  cheek  grew  red  with  the  glow  of 
fever. 

Gontran  advanced  with  the  Princess  leaning  on  his  arm,  he 
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done  up  to  me  in  an  uoembamflsed  and  cheerful  manner,  I  felt 
mj  tears  ready  to  bursty  I  could  only  make  an  inclination  of  my 
headf  without  rej^ying  to  a  few  amiable  expressions  which  she  ad- 
dressed  to  me. 

"  Monsieur  de  Bocheg^une  will  you  giro  me  3rour  arm,"  said 
Madame  de  RicheviUe,  and  be  kind  enough  to  ask  for  my  carriage.^' 

^  Tau  here.  Monsieur  de  Bochegune,  said  Gontran,  offering  his 
hand  to  the  latter.  I  thou^t  you  were  on  your  trayels,  I  hope  you 
will  not  quite  hare  forgotten  the  way  to  your  old  house,  and  that  myself 
and  Madune  de  Lanary  shall  often  have  the  pleasure  of  seeing  you." 

^  I  do  not  expect  to  make  a  long  stay  at  Paris,  replied  Monsieur 
de  Bochegune,  but  I  will  bear  in  mind  your  rexy  kind  invitation, 
and  ai  all  eyents  I  will  do  myself  the  honor  of  paying  a  &rewell 
Tisit  to  Madame  de  Lancty,  if  she  will  grant  me  that  &Tour. 

I  replied  mechanically, — Madame  de  RicheTille  and  Monsieur  de 
Bochegune  left  the  gallery. 

^  I  leel  very  anxious  to  go— for  I  am  somewhat  indisposed^**  I 
said  to  Mcmaieur  de  Lancry, 

^Not  yetr  my  dear  Matildaf-^the  Princess  has  made  her 
way  thro  all  the  erowd  on  purpose  to  find  you,'*  Monsieur  de 
Lngarto  now  approached  Madame  de  Ksemiia,  and  I  fancied 
they  interchanged  a  look  of  intelligence,  the  Princess  who 
had  been  so  luMighfy  the  eyening  before,  now  addressed  him 
with  an  afiabiHty  in  which  there  was  somethhig  of  terror.  I  sup^ 
pose  Imost  Ibrgiye  your  illnature,  for  you  are  really  a  terriUe  man,** 
she  then  turned  towards  me,  and  added,  as  she  sat  down  by  my 
aide,  "  I  shall  take  the  Duchess  de  Bicheyille's  place,  of  whom  I  was 
becoming  retHj  quite  jealous — 

"  You  are  yery  kind,  Madame— but — " 
I  am  just  going  to  look  round  the  ball-room  with  Lugarto,  said 
Ghmtran  to  me,  and  I  will  come  back  for  you  presently  if  you  wuh. 
it- 
Monsieur  de  Lanciy  took  Monsieur  Lngarto's  arm,  and  they  both 
moyed  away,  I  remained  with  the  Princess.  ^  Do  you  know,  she 
said  to  me,  with  the  utmost  gaiety/*  you  haye  a  most  delightful 
husband,  I  only  knew  him  before  by  report,  for  since  my  i^pearance 
in  the  world,  it  has  always  happened  that  either  he  or  I  were 
trayelling — ^but  I  fully  intend  to  make  up  for  it  this  season ;  in  the 
first  place  I  giye  you  due  notice,  that  we  have  already  got  up  a  yexy 
nice  little  flirtation,  and  I  am  almost  sorry  for  it,  for  I  fimoy  he 
is  a  yery  dangerous  man,  now  I  should  like  to  know  what  you  would 
say  if  I  were  to  cany  him  off  from  you." 

The  Princess  might  have  gone  on  talking  for  a  long  time,  without 
my  ihinldng  of  answering  her,  what  she  had  just  said  might  pass 
for  one  of  those  pleasantries  tolerated  in  society,  but  yet  I  was 
omelly  wounded  by  ewy  word.    My  loye  for  Gontran  was  a  feeling 
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of  such  devotion,  saeh  solemnity,  suoh  ferfomr,  thst  lore  in  bImxKi 
ttpon  which  my  life,  mj  whcle  destinj  rested,  for  its  base  was,  for 
me,  the  object  of  so  pious  a  worship,  that  the  levity  of  the  Princess's 
language  would  have  hurt  me,  even  had  my  jealousy  not  been  pain- 
ftilly  excited.  In  any  sincere  and  profound  feeling  which  knows  its 
own  worth  there  is  a  kind  of  jealous  austerity,  a  fierce  peroeptibiliij, 
and  devout  chastity,  which  revolts  at  the  least  pro&nation, — ^you 
may  conoeive  then  my  wounded  feelings  when  you  reflect  on  my 
isolated  situation,  the  distrustfulness  of  my  dispositaon,  the  misfor- 
tunes of  my  childhood,  and  the  unbounded  hopes  I  had  fonned  fnm 
my  union  with  Gontran.  The  Princess,  astonished  at  my  silence, 
continued — You  seem  to  be  quite  absorbed  in  a  reverie,  Madame, 
will  you  tell  me  its  subject/' 

I  was  on  the  point  of  candidly  telling  her  all  my  feelings — and 
entreating  her  for  the  sake  of  my  happiness,  to  giro  up  her  coquetry 
with  Gontran — ^but  I  renounced  this  thought  when  I  reflected  how 
ridiculous  such  a  step  would  appear,  such  is  the  world,  which  has 
only  contempt  or  sarcasms  to  lavish  upon  the  expressions  of  every 
legitimate  and  ingenuous  sorrow.  My  pride  was  now  up  in  arms, 
words  full  of  gall  and  bitterness,  trembled  on  my  lips,  I  endeavoured 
to  inspire  myself  with  all  Mademoiselle  de  Maran's  malice,  I  en- 
deavoured, but  in  vain,  to  utter  some  cutting  repartees  /  I  suffered 
too  much  to  be  witty  ^being  compelled  to  reply  to  a  second  obser- 
vation of  the  Princess's,  the  foUowing  foolish  sentence  was  all  I  could 
find  to  say,  and  I  uttered  it,  with  a  bitter  smile — ^  I  by  no  means 
doubt  Madame,  the  power  of  your  charms." 

"  God  bless  my  soul,  with  what  a  sombre  and  melo-dramatic  air,  you 
say  that,"  continued  Madame  de  Ksemika,  bursting  into  a  laugh. 

You  surely  cannot  be  jealous — and  jealous  of  your  husband  too,  that 
would  be  too  delicious.  Madame  1  pray  don't  give  way  to 
such  ridiculous  weakness,  I  should  be  quite  in  despair  if  you 
did,  my  triumph  would  be  a  far  less  brilliant  one,  for  your 
jealousy  would  deprive  you  of  a  great  portion  of  your  superiority 
over  me,— don't  you  admire  my  presumption  and  vanity,  I 
actually  am  bold  enough  to  enter  the  lists  against  you,  who 
are  armed  with  so  many  advantages.  Confess  I  am  quite 
heroical  1" 

I  was  on  the  rack,  and  it  required  all  my  experience  in  dis- 
sembling my  sufferings,  an  experience  which  I  had  acquired  during 
my  melsJicholy  childhood  to  prevent  my  bursting  into  a  violent  fit 
of  tears.  Alas  !  alas !  I  did  not  expect  to  be  forced  so  soon  into 
having  recourse  to  that  faculty  of  concealment,  which  had  been  pro- 
duced and  matured  by  the  miseries  of  my  past  existence.  All 
the  powers  of  my  soul  were  employed  in  this  self-constraint,  I  felt 
that  I  was  on  the  point  of  again  making  a  foolish  reply,  and,  in 
spite  of  myself,  I  stammered  out  these  absurd  word»— Are  you 
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serions  in  what  you  saj,  Maiamer  the  PrincesB  laughed  more 
Tiolentlj  than  ever^  "  serious,  indeed,"  she  replied,  "  tnat  is  quite 
a  school  girFs  question,  certainly  I  am  serious,  I  dote  on  Monsieur 
de  Lancry,  and  you  see  in  me  a  declared  rival,  ready  to  dispute  the 
possession  of  his  heart  with  you,  by  every  possible  means — what  a 
glorious  opportunity  to  oarry  off  so  delight^  a  conquest  from  so 
formidable  an  adversary." 

I  fixed  my  eyes  upon  Madame  de  Esemika  to  endeavour  to  pene- 
trate the  real  nature  of  her  sentiments^'but  this  I  found  impossible 
so  varying  and  changing  was  the  expression  of  her  features,  by 
degrees^  however,  I  recovered  my  self-possession.  I  vanquished  my 
emotion,  and  I  endeavoured  to  assume  an  air  of  good  humour  and 
light-heartedness. 

"  But  are  you  aware,  madame,'*  I  replied,  "  that  you  are  running 
great  risks,  in  entering  the  lists  against  me  ?*' 

Certainly,  and  that  is  just  what  I  am  most  proud  of,  for,  after 
all,  you  are  much  younger,  handsomer,  and  more  amiable  than  I 
am,**  said  the  Princess,  in  a  sarcastic  tone. 

"  That  is  not  the  question,  madame,  my  superiority  consists  in 
this,  that  I  have  not  like  you  a  reputation  to  maintain.'* 

"  What  do  you  mean,  madame  V  said  the  Prinoeea,  looking  at 
me  with  surprise,  "  your  reputation  !" 

^  Oh  1  madame,  I  have  mine,  as  you  have  yours — ^there  are  re- 
putations of  all  sorts." 

Madame  de  Ksemika  looked  annoyed,  and  I  quickly  con* 
tinned— 

"  Yours  is  a  reputation  for  irresittihle  beauty,  established  by 
brilliant,  and  above  all,  by  numerous  successes — were  your  struggle 
with  me  to  give  you  a  firesh  triumph  this  new  conquest  would  not 
add  much  to  your  glory — ^while,  were  you  to  be  beaten,  just  reflect, 
madame,  who  would  be  your  victor,  a  poor,  yoimg,  inexperienced 
wife,  who  is  just,  entering  into  society,  and  defending,  in  her  own 
homely  way,  her  husband,  or  if  you  like  her  happiness — ^ 

The  Princess  assumed  her  air  of  haughtiness,  and  replied  rather 
harshly. 

Are  you  annoyed,  madame  ?** 

I  perceived  by  these  words  that  mine  had  struck  home — and  I 
experienced  a  sensation  of  bitter  joy. 

^  Not  at  all,  madame,  for  we  are  only  joking,  I  believe." 

Gontran  now  returned  with  Monsieur  Lugarto.  Princess," 
said  Monsieur  de  Lancry,  Mesdames  D*Aubeterre  and  Monsieur 
de  Saint-Prix  have  made  up  a  party  for  the  play,  and  supper  after- 
wards, for  this  evening — ^would  you  hke  to  come  with  Madame  de 
Lancry,  me,  and  Lugarto  T 

I  shall  be  delighted,"  she  replied. 

We  have  still  something  more  to  propose,*  said  Monsieur  de 
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Lanciy,  it  will  noon  be  nx  o^dock,  the  weather  is  delightAil,  we 
might  take  a  drire  in  the  bois  de  Bologne  till  half  past  seyen,  and 
go  from  there  to  eee  Amal  at  the  Vaadeyille. 

^  Thai  will  be  just  the  thing,"  answered  the  Prineeea^  ^unani- 
moualy  adopted,  is  it  not>  Madame  de  Lanery  f 

"  I  do  not  feel  at  all  well,'*  I  said  to  Gk>ntran,  and  request  that 
you  will  allow  me  to  dispense  with  the  pleasore." 

^  You  cannot  mean  it^**  replied  M.  de  Luicry,  on  the  eontraxy, 
it  will  do  you  good." 

You  have  no  idea  how  delightful  Amal  is^"  added  M.  Lugarto. 
I  entreat  you,"  I  ssid  with  an  impl<«ing  glance  at  my  hns- 
band. 

Show  no  compassion,  M.  de  Lanciy;"  said  the  Prineess,  be  a 
tyrant  and  issue  your  commands." 

"  We  should  lose  too  much  by  Madame  de  Lancty's  absence," 
replied  Gonferan,  with  a  smile  not  to  induce  me  to  follow  the 
Princess's  barbarous  advice.    ^'  80  thwi,"  he  added  with  a  tone  of 
comic  emphasis,    Madame  de  Lanery  I  command  you  positively 
to  come  and  spend  a  delightful  evening  with  us." 
If  you  insist  upon  it,"  I  sud  to  Gontran. 
Of  couxse  we  idl  insist  upon  it^"  added  M.  Lugarto. 
'Ht  is  all  settled  then,"  continued  Odntnm.    "  I  will  go  and 
tell  Saint-Prix  and  Madame  d'  Aubetem,  and  willsenil  immediately 
to  take  two  avant-^ciite,  and  the  Vaudeville  and  to  order  a  supper 
at  Vary's." 

By  the  bye,  now  I  think  of  it^"  said  the  Princess,  ^  Madame 
de  Serigny  brought  me  with  her,  and  I  have  not  ordered  my 
servant" 

^  Nothing  can  be  more  easily  arranged,  Princess,"  said  M.  Lu- 
garto, "«Limciy  will  employ  hk  carriage  in  sending  to  take  the 
boxes,  and  therefore  I  will  place  my  own  carriage  at  your  disposal 
and  that  of  Madame  de  Lancry  and  Oontran." 

"  Nothing  could  be  better,"  said  my  husband,  oflering  his  arm 
to  Madame  de  Ksemika.  Let  us  go  and  rejoin  the  other  ladies 
who  are  waiting  for  us." 

M.  Lugarto  offered  me  his  arm  with  an  air  of  triumph.  In 
spite  of  my  aversion  it  was  impossible  for  me  to  reAise  it 

He  said  to  me  in  a  low  voice. 

"  You  are  miserable  at  wearing  flowers,  at  accepting  my  arm, 
at  getting  into  my  carriage.  I  am  veiy  sorry  for  you,  it  is  your 
own  fault,  why  do  you  treat  me  so  ill,  that  all  my  attentions  to 
you  become  converted  into  annoyances  T 

I  made  no  reply  and  I  passed  through  the  dmwing-rooms  which 
were  filled  with  gay  and  happy  groups.  The  open  windows  per- 
mitted one  to  see  the  garden  in  all  its  richness  of  flowers  and 
verdure. 
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As  I  ^^iemplftied  that  cheeifU  piotnie,  as  I  KsUiied  to  the 
harmony  of  the  orchestra^  my  heart  died  within  me,  the  contrait 
to  my  own  feehngs  was  so  insupportable  a  one.  All  eyes  were  upon 
me,  I  heard  my  name  whispered  with  that  of  M.  Lugarto,  and  I 
bluished  with  shame,  thinking  that  all  the  world  had  the  same 
contempt  for  him  which  I  had.  I  was  in  despair  at  appearing 
on  terms  of  intimacy  with  that  num. 

All  this,  howerer,  was  by  no  means  the  case,  at  least  not  ap* 
parently  so.  The  men  exchanged  a  friendly  bow,  or  a  few  polite 
sentences  with  him,  and  sevenJ  ladies  returned  his  bow  with  a 
smile,  we  stopped  for  a  moment  in  one  of  the  door  ways.  The 
young  Marchioness  of  S^rigny,  a  lady  of  the  highest  station  too, 
came  up  to  M.  Lugarto  and  said  to  him. 

I  am  come  to  present  a  petition  to  you  in  the  name  of  a 
whole  host  of  pretty  women/ 

"  Let's  hear  what  it  is  all  about^"  asked  M.  Lugarto. 

^We  want  you  to  give  us  a  delightful  bdl  or  two  this 
spring,  in  celebration  of  your  return.  You  are  so  clever  at  get- 
tmg  up  a  f&te,  it  would  be  quite  delicious  !'* 

''Oh  yes!  oh  yes  1  pray  give  uasome  balls  this  spring  Monsieur 
Lugarto^"  added  some  young  ladies  who  now  joined  Madame  de 
SArigny. 

M.  Lugarto  turned  towards  me,  and  said  to  me  in  a  loud  voice, 
and  with  his  insulting  familiarity  of  manner. 

^  Come,  cpme,.  mi^e  up  your  mind.  Do  you  wish  me  to  give 
yon  some  balls,  yes  or  no  f  Fix  the  time,  and  the  number,  and  I 
will  obey  you — ffou  mind." 

I  turned  purple  with  shame,  eveiy  eye  was  turned  upon  me,  I 
jnmarked  more  than  one  maUdous  smile,  my  heart  misgave  me,  I 
could  not  utter  a  word. 

^  Gome,  Lancry;  answer  for  your  wife^"  said  Lugarto  to  my 
husband,  who  was  just  before  u&  I  am  asking  her  whether  abie 
chooses  me  to  gi^  some  ballsy  and  she  won't  answer  me,  yes 
or  no." 

^  Give  them  just  the  same,"  cried  Gk>ntran.  I  am  sure  it  is 
only  a  motive  of  discretion  that  prevents  Madame  de  Lancxy 
from  saying  yes." 

WeU  tiien,  ladie^  since  it  pleases  Madame  de  Lancry,  I  will 
give  four  baUs." 

"  Two  balls  in  the  morning  and  two  evening  ones  with  illumi- 
nations in  your  magnificent  garden.  Oh  1  it  irill  be  enchanting  T 
said  Madame  de  Skiigay. 

Perhaps  so,"  replied  M.  Lugarto,  "  but  I  must  consult  the 
taste  of  a  hidy  friend  of  mine,"  and  he  gave  me  an  expressive 
glance—''  in  whom  I  hate  the  greatest  confidence." 
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"  Monsieur  Lugarto  jou  are  always  a  delightful  man  f  exclaimed 
sereral  ladies. 

"  Of  course  I  am  when  I  give  you  balls,"  he  replied  insolently. 
We  now  went  to  look  for  our  carriages. 

 0  

CHAPTER  XXXL 

THE  8UPPEB. 

I  WAS  thunderstruck  at  the  impudence  with  which  M.  Lugarto  had 
addressed  me,  and  at  the  brazen  indiscretion  with  which  women, 
moving  in  the  first  circles  of  society,  implored,  in  their  ungovemed 
thirst  for  pleasure,  such  a  man  to  give  them  flbtes,  a  man  whom  they 
ought  to  despise. 

M.  Lugarto*s  carriage  drove  up. 

"  No  body  ever  had  such  horses  as  yours,"  said  the  Princess. 

^*  They  ought  indeed  to  be  magnificent,  judging  from  their  price,"* 
said  Grontran,  "  that  turn  out  cost  him  fiftden  thousand  francs." 

We  set  off  for  the  5ou  de  Boulogne,  M.  de  Saint  Prix,  and 
Mesdames  d'Aubeterre,  followed  in  another  carriage. 

My  spirits  were  painfully  depressed,  and  I  was  overwhelmed  by  all 
the  various  emotions  of  this  day  of  pleasure. 

That  £i€titious  and  feverish  strength  which  had  for  a  moment 
sustained  me,  was  now  completely  vanished.  Vain,  was  the  resolu- 
tion I  had  taJcen  to  contend  with  the  Princess  in  wit,  spirits,  and 
gaiety.  Putting  vanity  out  of  the  question.  I  had  perceived  that  I 
was  able  to  embarrass  her,  but  I  had  no  longer  the  courage  to 
attempt  it. 

I  fell  into  a  kind  of  painful  hmguor,  and  redgned  myself  to  my 
fate.  I  dwelt  upon  the  thought  that  I  was  offering  as  a  sacrifice  to 
Gontran,  my  participation  in  the  pleasures  (!)  of  the  evenings 
pleasures  which  were  a  torture  to  me. 

It  was  with  a  kind  of  bitter  consolation  that  I  felt,  in  spite  of  all 
the  painful  sufferings  caused  by  jealousy,  that  my  love  for  Grontru 
had  not  experienced  the  least  E^ock.  I  do  not  think  I  could  com* 
pare  this  impression  of  mine  to  any  thing  more  faithfully  than  to 
the  one  which  i  mother  feels  when  she  weeps  over  the  errors  of  an 
adored  child — she  detests  the  fisiidts,  while  she  still  adores  the 
culprit. 

Oh  !  there  is  in  the  invincible  love  of  women,  a  feeling  of  magni- 
ficent charity — ^too  exalted  for  the  intelligence  and  faculties  of  the 
vulgar  to  comprehend?  The  more  a  woman  suffers,  the  more 
desirous  is  she  to  spare  suffering  to  him  who  occasions  her  owii|  and 
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she  puis  in  practice  with  a  pma  resolution,  that  precept  of  the 
Groepel,  which  is  so  sublime  a  one  in  its  simplicit  j.  Do  not  unto 
others  what  yon  would  not  should  be  done  unto  jou.** 

I  recollect  that  this  thought  occurred  to  mj  mind  at  the  moment 
when  the  Princess  was  laughing  long  and  loudlj  at  a  jocular  remark 
of  Grontran's  upon  the  ridiculous  figure  of  a  man  who  was  just  passing 
us  upon  horseback. 

There  was  such  a  contrast  between  my  ideas  and  those  which  had 
been  just  expressed,  that,  at  first  I  almost  blushed  with  shame,  but 
a  re-action  of  feeling  soon  foUowed,  and  I  could  not  help  casting  a 
look  of  withering  contempt  at  the  Princess,  as  I  half  raised  myself 
up  from  the  seat  of  the  carriage  on  w^ch  I  had  thrown  myself 
quite  back.  This  did  not  escape  Gontran,  he  took  advantage  of  a 
moment  when  M.  Lugario  and  Madame  de  Ksem  ika  were  leaning  out 
to  look  at  his  Royal  Highness  the  Duke  de  Bordeaux,  who  was 
coming  back  from  Bagatelle,  to  whisper  to  me  in  an  impatient  tone. 

You  do  not  look  ill,  but  out  of  humour,  you  will  end  by  becoming 
fiimous  in  society  for  your  insupportable  temper ;  nothing  can 
more  ridiculous ;  every  attention  is  exhausted  to  please  you,  and  you 
repay  it  all  by  a  most  contemptuous  silence." 

^  Grontran,  I  assure  you  I  am  &r  from  well**  And  my  eyes  filled 
with  the  tears  which  I  could  no  longer  restrain. 

^  That's  rights  tears  now  !  That  was  all  you  wanted  to  complete 
you,"  he  said  with  a  shrug  of  his  shoulders. 

I  drooped  my  head,  put  my  handkerchief  to  my  lips  and  concealed 
aiyteans. 

Doubtless  Gontran  regretted  his  movement  of  impatience,  for 
soon  after  when  I  once  more  lifted  up  my  eyes  to  him,  to  show  him 
that  I  was  no  longer  crying,  his  glance  met  my  ovm. 

Oh  !  never,  never  shall  I  forget  the  look  of  mingled  melancholy 
and  kindness  which  he  gave  me. 

Then  his  features  suddenly  contracted — ^with  a  change  quicker 
than  thought,  his  handsome  and  noble  contenance  wore  for  a  second 
the  impress  of  a  terrible  despair. 

I  was  so  alarmed  that  I  oould  not  restrain  a  slight  scream. 

The  Princess  and  M.  Lugarto  turned  hastily  round. 

My  husband's  features  had  resimied  their  habitual  expression  of 
gaiety,  and  he  said  to  me — 

"  I  beg  your  pardon,  my  dear  Matilda,  for  being  so  clumsy,  I  was 
very  near  crushing  your  pretty  little  foot." 

It  v.  as  time  to  go  to  the  play,  and  we  accordingly  proceeded 
thither  with  the  rest  of  our  party,  Mesdames  d*  Aubeterre  and  their 
uncle  M.  de  Saint-Prix. 

There  was  nothing  very  remarkable  about  the  ladies,  and  for- 
tunately they  talked  incessantly.    The  gentlemen  were  of  much 
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the  sune  calibre,  I  sate  down  in  a  corner  of  the  box.  If .  Logario- 
placed  himself  behind  me. 

Gontran  appeared  entirely  devoted  to  the  Princess,  and  she  had 
the  bad  taste  to  bunt  into  snch  inordinate  fita  of  laughter  that  she 
brought  upon  herself  seveml  energetic  "  chut  ck%U  **  from  all  quarters 
of  the  house. 

I  replied  with  a  few  monosyllables  to  M.  Lugarto's  obserrationfl^ 
and  I  conversed  occasionally  with  Meedames  d'Aubeterre,  who  were 
sitting  near  me. 

The  buffoonery  of  the  piece,  might  perhaps  have  amused  me,  had 
I  been  in  a  different  frame  of  mind,  but  now  I  thought  it  iuBop- 
portable. 

Before  the  last  performance  we  left  the  theatre  to  go  and  sup 
at  Vary's,  M.  de  Lancry  sate  between  the  Princess  and  one  of  Um 
countesses  d'Aubeterre.  I  had  M.  Lugarto  on  my  left,  and  M.  de 
Saint-Prix  on  my  right.  I  hoped  to  escape  the  conversation  of  the 
former,  by  talking  to  the  latter,  I  wae  diaappoined,  however,  for  M. 
de  Saint-Prix  was  a  complete  gounnand,  he  looked  upon  the  supper 
in  an  extremely  serious  light,  and  scarcely  made  any  answer  to  my 
observations. 

Lancry  is  right,  you  have  a  most  unfortunate  disposition,  for  you 
do  not  choose  to  know  your  real  friends,"'  said  M.  Lugarto,  in  a  tone 
of  voice  which  could  reach  my  ear  alone^  "  but  time  will  wean  you 
from  your  unjust  prejudices." 

1  made  no  reply.    He  continued  in  the  same  tone. 
I  heard  your  husband  invite  M.  de  Rochegune  to  come  and  visit 
you.    I  hope  yon  will  not  let  in  that  original  <^[fceny  he  is  as  tiresome 
as  a  rainy  day,  and  I  detest  him.*' 

I  could  not  help  saying  to  M.  Lugarto— 

"  DoubUess  yOu  detest '  him  as  much  as  you  fear  him,  for 
this  morning  you  were  more  than  polite  to  him." 
•  Oh,  ho  1  yoQ>  defend  him  do  you  T  he  said,  fixing  his  eyes  upon 
me  as  he  spoke. 

I  should  feel  much  flattered  in  reckoning  M.  de  Rochegune 
among  my  friends — ^he  is  a  man  of  high  birt^  rare  aoquirementsi, 
and  a  noble  heart" 

"  Ah  I  ah  1  that*s  it,  is  it  I  wellits  worth  pursuing  at  all  events," 
said  M.  Lugarto,  with  that  convulsive  smile  which,  with  him  denoted 
always  a  furious  rage. 

I  did  not  utter  a  word.  I  was  firmly  resolved  to  have  a  final  ex- 
planation with  Mr.  de  Lancry,  on  the  sul^ject  of  this  man. 

I  had  a  vague  presentiment  that  some  treacherous  plot  was  in 
progress  of  which  I  and  Gontran  were  the  intended  vietims,  when 
I  recalled  the  expression  of  despair,  which  had  for  a  moment  con- 
tracted M.  de  Lancry's  features.  I  gave  myself  up  to  all  kinds  of  con- 
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indictoiy  suppoeitioi&s.  I  could  not  reconcile  his  apparent  gfiielj, 
and  his  profound  attention  to  the  Princess^  with  that  look  of 
tenderaesB,  despair,  almost  of  supplication  which  he  had  given  me 
aside. 

This  &tal  day  came  to  an  end  at  lasi  Alas !  it  was  destined  to 
oontain  as  it  were,  the  germ  of  many  future  calamities. 

«##«#•#«•« 

I  have  been  reading  orer  these  pages  again,  and  I  am  still  more 
struck  with  the  justice  of  this  reflection — every  event  of  that  day, 
however  insignificant,  was  cruelly  developed  afterwards. 

0  

CHAPTER  XXX, 

SZPLANATIOH. 

Sbvbral  days  had  elapsed,  when  the  Princess  Ksemika  paid  me  a 
visit.  Believing,  doubtless  that  she  would  not  have  much  the  ad- 
vantage of  me  in  raillery,  she  contented  herself  with  heaping  affec- 
tionate words  of  every  description  upon  me. 

Gontran  continued  to  be  most  assiduous  in  his  attentions  to  her 
when  they  met  in  society. 

M.  Lngarto  called  afanost  eveiy  day  upon  my  husband,  and  never 
^sensed  to  persecute  me  with  his  odious  presence.  This  man  would 
frequently  send  me  flowers  in  spite  of  myself,  and  in  spite  of  the  ob- 
.servations  which  I  had  made  to  Gk>ntran.  He  asked  my  husband 
for  a  seat  in  our  box  at  the  Opera,  for  the  close  of  the  season,  and 
notwithstandvig  my  entreaties^  M.  de  Lanciy  complied  with  his 
freqoest. 

To  all  my  observations,  Gontran  merely  answered. 
Lugarto  is  my  intixnate  friend.  I  cannot,  and  will  not  break  off 
80  old  an  acquaintance,  only  to  satisfy  an  antipathy  of  yours  which 
is  as  unjust  as  it  is  unreasonable.  You  do  not  like  Lugarto  ;  very 
well,  you  take  very  good  care  to  let  him  see  it,  I  allow  you  to  act 
just  as  you  like,  and  pray  permit  me  to  have  the  same  privilege  with 
respect  to  him,  only  for  decency's  sake,  treat  him  with  common 
civiUty  when  you  meet  him  in  society.*' 

I  had  already  discovered  that  GK)ntran*s  vrill  was  immoveable,  and 
I  resigned  myself. 

Fortunately,  I  perceived  a  remarkable  change  in  M.  Lugarto's 
manner  towards  myselE  Instead  of  persecuting  me  with  his  con- 
versation when  he  met  me  in  society,  he  scarcely  spoke  to  me  at  alL 

Gontran  had  several  times  compelled  me  to  offer  a  seat  in  our 
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box  to  the  Princess  Ksernika  also.  I  still  continued  to  snflfer  crneQjr 
from  mj  jealous  suspiciona,  and  twenty  times  I  was  on  the  point  it 
speaking  to  Oontran  on  the  subject,  but  my  courage  &iled  me. 

I  remembered  what  I  had  been  told  about  mj  mother,  and  the 
vis  inertvB  with  which  she  feU  back  upon  herself  when  oppressed 
with  sorrow.  I  now  found  that  I  too  possessed  this  Acuity  ;  I  re- 
strained, I  concealed  my  grief,  and  M.  de  Lancry  never  saw  me 
without  a  calm  serenity  upon  my  brow. 

At  firsts  I  almost  timidly  questioned  myself  erery  day,  in  order 
to  ascertain  whether  my  love  for  Oontran  bad  become  in  the 
least  diminished,  and  the  answer  was  invariably  in  the  negative. 

In  the  pride  of  my  affectionate  devotion,  I  waited  with  a  kind  of 
painful  security,  for  the  moment  when  my  husband  would  discover 
the  nothingness  of  that  attachment  to  which  he  so  unscmpulousfy 
sacrificed  me.  Besides,  in  all  except  his  apparent  attentions  to 
Madame  de  Ksernika^  Gontran  was  kind  and  a&ble  to  me,  and  he 
could  have  no  suspicion  of  what  I  was  enduring,  for  in  my  presence 
he  was  always  cheerful  and  lively. 

I  sought  in  vain,  on  his  features  for  that  transitory  expression  of 
despair  which  had  once  made  so  striking  an  impression  upon  me, 
and  which  had  for  a  moment  induced  me  to  believe  that  his  be- 
haviour was  the  result  of  some  mysterious  and  irresistible  influenoe 
possessed  over  him  by  M.  Lugarta 

I  was  mistaken,  however,  in  supposing  that  my  feelings  were  less 
intense  from  being  checked,  and  diiasembled.  My  life  was  an  isolated 
one,  I  had  no  confidant^  no  friend,  for  Ursula  was  absent^  besides  I 
should  have  looked  upon  any  complaint  against  Gk>ntraQ  in  the  light 
almost  of  a  sacrilege. 

In  general,  one  never  comphuns  unless  it  be  for  the  purpose  of 
excusing  one's  revenge,  or  displaying  one's  resignation, 

My  love  for  Gontran  was  greater  than  ever,  and  my  resignatiicm 
was  so  natural  a  one  that  I  could  not  dream  of  taking  any  crodit  to 
myself  for  it 

An  infinite,  an  unshared  sorrovr  was  gradually  accumulating  in 
my  heart,  and  I  experienced  a  singular  sensation,  tiie  more  I  becaune 
engrossed  wiUi  that  sorrow  ;  I  felt  more  and  more  oppressed,  as  if  the 
vitol  air  were  being  gradually  withdrawn  from  me.  I  feared  leet  an 
hour  should  come  when  my  soul  would  burst  its  bonds,  when  in 
spite  of  myself  my  first  wild  cry  of  anguish  would  burst  forth,  and 
I  should  implore  Gontran  to  have  compassion  upon  me. 

That  hour  at  last  arrived. 

For  some  days  I  had  been  indisposed.  One  morning  I  said  to  my 
husband,  Gontran  I  am  going  to  claim  the  fulfilment  of  a  promise 
which  is  very  dear  to  me." 

What  do  you  mean,  Matilda  f 

You  allowed  me  to  hope  that  we  should  spend  a  few  days  in 
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our  Httle  house  at  Chantillj.  It  is  now  nearly  the  end  of  May, 
and  I  think  the  delightful  forest  air  would  do  me  good." 

^  What»  are  you  still  thinking  of  that  foolish  whim  ?  Why  that 
hovel  was  pulled  down  a  week  ago.  I  was  informed  hy  my  man  of 
businesB  that  the  steward  of  the  Duke  de  Bourbon's  estates  had 
taken  possession  of  it    There  is  quite  an  end  to  that  business." 

I  had  retained  a  glimmering  of  hope,  and  seeing  that  eyen  that 
must  be  resigned,  I  burst  into  tears.  Oontran  appeared  impatient 
and  said  to  me. 

^  Really,  my  loye,  ^t  shows  a  want  of  common  sense  to  ciy  about 
such  a  childish  thing.  I  told  you  before  that  although  we  are  rich 
our  fortune  will  not  allow  us  to  comply  with  all  your  caprices." 

^  Caprices !  I  hav^  very  few,  Gontran,  and  that  was  to  me  a 
holy  and  consecrated  one.** 

^  Once  for  all,  what  is  done  cannot  be  undone,  it  is  impossible  to 
undo  the  sale,  besides,  GFod  bless  my  soul,  all  these  fimcies  are  only 
fit  for  noyelsL  If  one  was  obliged  to  buy  eyery  place  where  one  has 
been  happy,  at  the  end  of  a  certain  time  one  shoidd  find  oneself 
angularly  embarrassed,  with  all  those  commemoratiye  kinds  of 
possessions,  whose  only  vahie  would  be  the  tender  remembrances 
attached  to  them,  unfortunately  in  this  unromantic  age  you 
cannot  live  upon  such  unsubstantial  property.** 

This  raillery  of  Gontran's  hurt  me  deeply.  I  had  always  belieyed 
that  he  still  looked  upon  those  happy  days,  in  a  sacred  light^  and  I 
could  not  help  replying  with  another  burst  of  tears. 

^  Alas  !  loye,  there  would  at  least  haye  been  no  second  opportunity 
of  spending  money  in  that  foolish  way,  as  you  call  it" 

^  I  suppose  you  mean  to  insinuate  that  you  haye  been  miserable 
ever  since  then.** 

^  No— no— I  am  not  complaining,  I  am  only  regretting  those  days 
of  bliss  when  yon  were  more  solely  my  own — ^when  each  liyed  oi:dy 
for  the  oUier.** 

^  I  shall  take  advantage  of  this  opportunity,"  replied  M.  de  Lancry, 
alter  a  long  olenoe,  ''to  giye  you  some  adyice  which  I  hope  will  be 
of  seryice  to  you.  I  do  not  know  what  romantic  ideas  you  have 
formed  of  marriage,  but  allow  me  to  tell  you  what  it  ought  to  be  in 
the  case  of  two  reasonable  people.  Like  two  loyers^  or  rather  like 
two  children,  we  played  at  solitary  happiness,  at  bread  and  cheese  and 
kisses-^  people  call  it,  but  we  wore  out  those  pastoral  pleasures, 
for  eyeiy  exaggeration  comes  to  an  end  at  last.  We  ought  now 
merely  to  see  in  marriage,  a  kind  of  pleasing  intimacy  founded  upon 
a  mutual  confidence,  and  especially  upon  a  mutual  liberty ;  we  are 
people  of  the  world,  and  we  ought  to  live  for  the  world,  and  like 
the  world." 

"  Gontran,  do  you  remember  what  you  once  said  to  me  ?  "  Mar- 
riage in  my  eyes  is  a  love  and  passion,  united  and  blessed  by  God." 
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Do  you  remember  what  you  said  to  me  besides )  It  would  be  im- 
possible  for  me  to  form  those  cold  and  monstrous  ties  in  whieh  the 
lieart  has  no  idbare" 

^  I  said  all  that  did  I?  of  course  I  did,  and  I  was  quite  sincere, 
for  the  fiict  was,  that  at  that  time  I  flmded  such  a  dr^m  might  be 
realized." 

^  And  yon  were  not  mistaken  Gontran,  oh !  that  hope  was  no 
chimera — to  me  at  least  nothing  is  changed — ^loTe — passion  in  mar- 
riage is  still— or  rather  would  be  if  you  chose — my  existence  and 
my  happiness.** 

That  is  just  like  women  who  always  look  upon  what  they  desire 
as  actually  accomplished.  You  are  strangely  mistaken,  I  am  older 
than  you.  Perhaps  your  illusion  may  last  a  little  longer  than  mine, 
but  like  mine  it  wiU  vanish,  and  you  will  find  out  that  the  senti- 
mental loYC  which  you  feel  will  have  its  end  like  everything  else." 
Gontran,  in  pity*s  sake  do  not  blaspheme  T 

"  All  that  is  mere  talk,  it  is  better  to  look  well  into  one*s  life 
at  once,  and  one  becomes  happier  in  consequence.  You  yourself 
are  a  proof  of  this.  You  have  been  horridly  ill-humoured  lately, 
while  I  am  in  an  excellent  temper.  Do  adopt  my  views,  renounce 
all  these  imaginary  idyls  you  have  got  into  your  head,  and  you  will 
acquire  that  placidity,  and  indulgence  which  turn  marriage  into  a 
'pattfcdise  instead  of  a  heU.** 

^Oh  God  I  oh  God  1  to  hear  this  1  and  from  you  /  from  you/** 
I  exclaimed,  hiding  my  head  in  my  hands  to  stifle  my  sobs. 

"  That's  right,  we  shall  have  a  scene  now — oh  I  what  a  temper  !** 

^  No  I  no  !  Gontran,  I  will  not  make  any  scene— hear  me — I  will 
spesk  frankly  to  you — ^yes  1  I  fnuH  tell  you  what  I  have  been  suffer- 
ing so  long.  You  are  not  aware  of  it,  or  you  could  not  turn  my  sor" 
low  into  a  jest    You  are  too  kind,  too  generous  I*' 

I  took  M.  de  Lanory*s  hand  in  mine. 
Well,  let  me  hear  it  then,  speak  out,  Matilda^  if  I  have  Kurt 
your  feeUngs,  it  was  without  knowing  it  If  your  reproaches  are 
reasonable,  I  will  beg  your  pardon,  you  will  forgive  me,  and  '  I  won't 
do  it  any  more,*  as  the  diUdren  say,**  he  repHed  shrugging  up  his 
shoulders. 

"  I  expected  no  less  from  such  a  heart  as  your*s,  love.  You  en- 
courage me,  your  gaiety  dispels  the  painful  impression  which  your 
words  just  now  occasioned  me.  Laugh  as  much  as  you  like  at  your 
poor  Matilda^  ^  I  added,  after  a  minute's  silence,  and  trying  to  force 
a  smile,  ''she  is  jealous  of  the  Princess  Ksemika — Yes,  your  atten- 
tions to  her  make  me  horribly  uneasy,  and  I  fancy  that  you  forget 
me,  since  you  have  been  so  taken  up  with  that  woman.** 

^  Is  that  all  you  have  to  reproach  me  with  1  and  pray  what  con- 
clusion do  you  come  to  upon  the  subject  9** 

"  That  you  might  make  me  as  happy  as  I  was  before,  by  granting 
me  one  favour,  love,  which  it  ought  to  cost  you  no  effort  to  bestow.** 
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"  Well  then  f  what  is  it  ?  let  me  hear,"  he  impatientlj  repHed. 
I  wish  to  hreak  off  the  terms  almost  of  intimacy  in  which  we 
are  at  present  living  with  the  princess — ^and  so  hy  degrees,  cease  to 
see  her  at  alL" 

"  That^s  what  you  want  is  it  ?   Are  jou  mad  T 

''Gfontranr 

What  r  he  angrilj  exclaimed.  "  I  cannot  be  properly  attentive 
and  polite  to  a  woman  without  being  persecuted  by  your  jealousy  f 
What!  you  actually  have  the  face  to  aok  me  to  treat  with  imperti- 
nance  a  person  who  is  entitled  to  your  consideration,  to  your  respect ; 
under  the  pretence  of  banishing  the  foolish  visions  which  haunt  you  f 
Why  you  must  have  lost  your  senses  !" 

"  Well  then,  yes,  I  shall  lose  my  senses  if  my  sufferings  are  pro- 
longed. Believe  me,  Oontran,  my  apparent  calmness  conceals  much 
and  bitter  grief!  By  the  memory  of  my  poor  mother,  who,  herself 
suffered  so  much,  I  swear  to  you  that  what  I  have  been  lately  endur* 
bkg  is  too  much  for  my  strength.** 

Well,  and  how  pray,  can  I  help  it  he  exclaimed  still  more 
enraged,  '^am  I  responsible  for  all  the  fancies  you  coi^ure  up  to 
torment  yonrs^r 

But  if  I  am  really  deceived  by  appearances^  put  an  end  to  the 
deception  by  complying  with  my  request.** 

^  Why  it  is  precisely  because  tlie  whole  thing  turns  upon  ap- 
pearances which  are  totaQy  devoid  of  foundation ;  that  I  tell  yon 
once  more,  I  cannot,  in  mere  wantoness  and  caprice,  grossly  insult  a 
woman  who  is  a  Iriend  of  mine  and  your  own.** 

^  But  if  my  happiness  and  my  peace  are  at  stake,  Gontran  9" 

^  Listen  to  me,  Matildaj,"  said  Gontran,  with  difficulty  restraining 
himself  *^  I  have  the  reason  to  judge,  and  the  will  to  execute.  It 
is  my  duty  to  do  only  what  I  think  right  and  proper,  as  I  told  you 
once  before,  when  we  were  discussing  your  aversion  to  seeing  Made- 
demoiaelle  de  Maran  again,  and  to  receiving  my  intimate  frieniL 
You  will  6nd  me  indexible  in  never  e<Mnplying  with  any  of  your  ex- 
travagant caprices.  You  may  therefore  judge  from  this  that  there 
shall  be  no  change— do  you  hear  1  none  whatever  in  our  intercourse 
with  the  PrincesB." 

"  And  BO  you  will  continue  to  be  as  assiduously  courteous  to  her 
as  ever  I  And  so  in  society,  all  your  looks,  all  your  attentions  will 
be  for  her  ?  And  so  it  will  be  always  your  arm  that  she  will  take  9 
She  will  be  still  then,  all  and  everything  to  you  f   Oh  my  God  !" 

''And  you  would  wish  that  itshouldbe  jfoti  /  you  I  altmys  you  t  sothat 
at  last  both  you  and  I  should  be  covered  with  ridicule  ?  Ah,  madame^ 
if  you  had  not  a  manner  so  freezing  and  disdainful  you  would  be 
sufficiently  surrounded  to  find  many  an  arm  instead  of  mine — there 
are  a  thousand  tittle  innocent  coquetries  perfectly  allowable  in 
the  worid  by  whidi  a  woman  is  permitted  to  seek  amongst  the  mok 
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who  sorroimd  her,, those  attentions  which  a  hasband  could  not 
shew  without  being  pointed  at — ^but  no  t  You  shew  a  degree  of 
suUennesB  and  hauteur  that  driTes  eyery  one  away  from  you.  And 
— then — ^you  compUun  of  being  uolated  !  If  I  were  to  do  as  you  do, 
what  would  become  of  me,  I  should  be  one  of  those  unhappy,  jealous 
husbands  who  never  spcAk  to  a  woman,  never  budge  from  the 
entrance  of  the  door,  and  who,  as  soon  as  midnight  i^pears,  come 
forward  like  the  spectres  in  the  ballad — ^to  carry  off  with  the  air  of 
a  barbarian,  their  wives  from  their  partners  f  And  what  is  the  con- 
sequence %  That  those  kind  of  husbands  are  ridiculed.  Oh,  my 
dear,  for  you,  and  for  myself,  I  am  quite  decided  always  to  avoid 
acting  in  that  manner. 

And  so,**  I  exclaimed  wiUi  bitterness, I  am  to  submit  without 
complaining  to  these  strange  laws  of  society,  which  consider  it  a 
sovereign  impropriety  in  a  husband  to  occupy  himself  with  his 
wife  and  to  pay  those  attentions  to  her  whidi  he  lavishes  upon 
others  I  Singdar  custom  which  impreaaes,  as  it  were,  the  sbunp 
of  good  bree^Ung  upon  the  appearances  of  infidelity,  which  brands 
with  inexcusable  ridicule  eveiy  legitimate  and  natural  attention ! 
You  shrug  your  shoulders^  Gfontnin.  These  reflections  of  an  ul« 
cerated  h^urt  seem  pitiable  to  you,  do  they  not  T 

"  Once  for  all,  madame,  since  we  live  in  the  world,  for  God's 
Bske  let  us  live  as  people  of  the  world.  For  my  part  I  am  detei^ 
mined  to  make  no  dumge  in  my  conduct  and  I  widi — should  not 
like  to  say  I  cAoom — you  to  modify  your  own.  It  is  already  painr 
ful  enough  for  me  to  see  you  receive  so  iU  the  attentions  of  my 
best  friend.  But  I  have  given  up  all  hope  in  that  quarter.  Luckily 
Lugarto*s  attachment  to  me  is  not  one  of  those  which  are  suscep- 
tible of  being  diminished  by  diseased  SwoieB  or  an  unreasonable 
antipathy.** 

And  I  teU  you  that  you  have  not  a  more  deadly  enemy  than 
that  man,"  I  exclaimed,  "  and  I  tell  you  that  he  is  the  sole  cause 
of  all  my  sorrows  and  of  your  own.  The  instinct  of  my  heart  does 
not  deceive  me,  he  exercises  some  mysterious  influence  over  you, 
I  know  not  its  causes  but  it  exists,  do  you  hear,  Gontran  I  it  exists. 
Often,  in  spite  of  your  assumed  cahnness,  I  have  surprised  the  ex- 
pression of  a  sombre  despair  upon  your  features^  this  is  no  longer 
mere  suspicion,  but  an  absolute  certainty  on  my  part.  I  hate  that 
nuuL  And  you  yourself  in  your  own  heart,  approve  me  for  that 
hatred — ^nay,  you  share  it  yourself." 

This  is  really  intolerable  I  Why,  in  heaven's  name,  madame, 
will  you  have  it  that  I  condescend  to  feign  a  friendship  which  I  do 
not  feel?" 

That  is  the  mystery,  Gontran — ^And  if  I  were  not  afraid — ^but 
oh  I  why  should  I  be  afraid  to  tell  you  everything  f  is  not  your 
Jiappiness,  is  not  my  own  at  stake  ?   WeU  tiien,  yes,  that  man 
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domineen  oyer  you  in  spite  of  yourself,  and  you  dare  not  confess 
to  me  the  cause  of  this  tyranny  ;  why  should  you  judge  me  S0  ill 
as  to  belieTe  that  I  could  not  forgive  you  everything  ?  can  you  feel 
any  fidse  shame  towards  me  ?  When  I  united  myself  to  you  did 
I  not  elect  to  share  not  only  your  future  existence,  hut  if  I  may 
say  so,  your  past  life  as  well  1  I  am  courageous,  love,  I  shall  find 
immense  strength,  immense  resources  in  my  affection.  If  it  were 
to  save  you,  you  would  find  me  as  hrave  and  as  resolute  as  you^ee 
me  weak  and  overcome  at  this  minute." 

"  To  save  me  ?  And  from  what  do  you  wish  to  save  me  ?  It  is 
enough  to  drive  one  mad !" 

Ghx>d  Qod !  how  can  I  positively  tell  you  what  ?  That  man 
tyranmses  over  you,  that  is  certain.  He  has,  perhaps,  surprised  one 
of  your  secrets,  as  he  has  surprised  those  of  the  Princess  and 
Madame  de  Ric^eville — ^how  can  I  tell  f  you  have  heen  extravagant 
— that  man  has  a  princely  fortune — ^perhaps  you  have  contracted 
some  obligations  to  him  T 

And  you  dare  to  suppose  that  for  such  a  miserable  motive.  I 
ahonld  consent  to  display  a  fiiendship  towards  him  which  I  do  not 
feel  r  exclaimed  M.  de  Luicry  angrily. 

"  I  believe^  love,  that  with  your  submiflEdon  to  the  opinion  of  the 
worldy  you  are  capable  of  imposing  upon  yourself  the  greatest  sac- 
rifices in  order  to  make  your  appearance  in  that  world." 
Madame  !  madame  !**  said  Gontran  with  r^ressed  rage. 
^  Do  noty  love,  think  that  I  am  reproaching  you.  You  have 
been  long  habituated  to  phoe  your  happiness  in  all  this  brilliancy 
of  the  sni&oe,  perhaps  you  tlunk  that  even  I  myself  should  be 
to  give  up  that  brilliancy,  oh !  how  mistaken  you  are. 
is  ril  this  luxury  to  me  f  I  hate  it  if  it  causes  you  the 
least  grief.  This  luxury  had  nothing  to  do  with  that  heavenly 
fefieity  which  was  ours  for  so  brief  a  space,  and  which  would 
be  ours^  pwhaps,  still,  had  it  not  been  for  that  man's  arrival ! 
What  do  we  require  to  live  in  obscurity,  in  sopie  unknown  comer 
of  the  world  ?  you,  myself  and  my  poor  Blondeau  1  Would  not 
Boch  a  life  be  the  realization  of  my  ideal  dreams  9  Did  I  not  live, 
till  our  marriage,  a  Ufe  of  solitude  far  from  those  pleasures  which 
are  but  a  &tigue  to  me,  because  my  heart  takes  no  share  in  them  ? 
you  are  moved,  my  love,  I  see — oh  !  in  pity  listen  to  her  who  is 
thinking  only  of  your  happiness,  and  would  purchase  that  happiness 
at  the  price  of  her  whole  existence.  Gontran,  on  my  knees,  on  my 
knees,  I  implore  you  conceal  nothing  from  me,  rely  upon  me.  Put 
my  love  to  the  t^  saek  in  it  a  refuge  and  a  consolation,  and  you 
shall  not  be  disappointed." 

I  knelt  at  Gontran's  feet.  His  head  drooped  upon  his  chest,  his 
eyes  had  a  fixed  look,  he  seemed  absorbed  in  profound  reflections, 
without  replying  to  me,  and  hiding  his  head  in  his  two  hands 
he  sighed  long  and  painfully. 
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"  Oh  I  I  I  exchamed  ahnoet  jojfbHj.      I  did  net 

deceive  myself,  courage,  love,  counf;e.  Come  I  will  take  ereii  an 
impoflribilitj  for  granted..  8appoee  that  it  would  ruin  us  completely 
to  set  UB  free  towards  this  man,  will  not  my  friend  Ursula  be  left 
to  us  ?  Oh  1  I  should  have  recourse  to  her  with  as  much  confidence 
as  much  happiness,  as  she  would,  if  she  had  to  come  to  me.  When 
loTe  is  like  ours — for  you  do  love  me  in  spite  of  your  flirtation  with 
that  beautiful  Princess — can  we  fall  upon  evil  days  f  Oh  recoUect 
that  touching  story  you  told  us  so  charmingly  at  the  opera.  Weil 
then  we  will  do  like  that  courageous,  that  noble-minded  young 
couple.** 

Gontran  rose  hastily  and  said  with  bitter  irony. 

**  Upon  my  word  you  are  describing  a  most  enriable  existence 
and  one  which  might  well  make  up  for  the  loss  of  a  great  fortune  ! 
What  a  fine  life  !  I  am  mad  to  listen  to  your  foolish  fancies ;  once 
for  all  you  will  oblige  me  by  not  recurring  to  this  subject  again  ; 
your  suppositions  are  all  nonsense;  no  obligation  binds  me  to 
Lugarto,  he  formerly  rendered  me  some  services  but  thoss  services 
were  by  no  means  of  a  pecuniary  nature.  I  am  surprised  thai 
with  ideas  so  romantically  exalted  as  yours,  you  should  not  under* 
stand  that  simple  gratitude  is  sufficient  to  form  the  links  of  an 
indissoluble  friendship.  To  sum  up  all  I  tell  you,  that  your  jealousy 
is  ridiculous — ^that  your  suspicions  of  Lugarto  are  absurd,  that  I  am 
old  enough  to  know  how  to  behave  in  society,  and  that  yon  will 
act  wisely  for  the  sake  of  our  mutual  tranquillity  to  take  life  as 
it  ought  to  be  taken — ^You  understand  me  !" 

My  feelings  were  strange  and  varied,  and  I  reasoned  thus  rapidly 
with  myself — "  What  I  ^nsh  is  Gontran*s  happiness,  my  own  ought 
only  to  be  considered,  as  the  means  of  attaining  Aw,  if  by  sacrificing 
myself,  I  ensure  Ms  peace  and  felicity,  I  must  not  hesitate,  I  will  do 
what  he  wishes  at  what  ever  cost  to  myself."  I  cannot  yet  under- 
stand how  I  so  quickly  resigned  mysetf  to  this  extreme  measure^ 
which  formed  such  a  contrst  to  the  complaints  I  had  just  made  to 
Oontran. 

It  appears  to  me  now  that  this  sudden  change  of  purpose  was 
somewhat  akin  to  those  desperate  resolutions,  which— when  our  lives 
are  in  imminent  danger — ^we  take  with  the  swiftness  of  thought. 

"  I  hear  you,  Gontran,"  I  said,  "  and  I  will  obey  you,  my  com- 
plaints annoy  you,  I  will  complain  no  more.  It  would  be  dis* 
pleasing  to  you  were  you  to  devote  yourself  to  me  in  society  ;  I  will 
ask  it  no  more  ;  you  find  a  pleasing  variety  in  the  attentions  you 
pay  to  the  Princess  ;  I  will  reproach  you  no  more  on  that  subject^ 
you  are  pained  at  seeing  that  I  do  not  understand  the  feeling 
which  attracts  you  to  Monsieur  Lugarto  ;  I  will  do  all  my  power  to 
vanquish  the  aversion  I  feel  towards  him  ;  but,"  I  added,  unable 

repress  my  tears,  "  there  is  only  one  favour  that  I  implore  you 

grant,  allow  me  to  go  into  society  as  little  as  possible,  it  would 
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be  imposeibte  for  me  to  o^rercome  that  coldness  with  which  you 
reproach  me.  In  spite  of  myself  my  mind  revolts  at  the  idea  of 
receiying  any  other  attentions  but  yours,  even  if  those  attentions 
be  but  trifling  ones — I  confess  that  this  is  weak  and  childish,  but 
be  generous  and  forgive  me^  in  everything  else  I  will  do  what  you 
wiie^  Wdl  then,  are  you  satisfied  and  do  you  forgive  me  for  the 
irritation  I  have  caused  you?"  I  said  to  him  trying  to  smile  through 
my  tears. 

Poor  Matilda^"  said  Gontran  with  an  emotion  which  he  could 
not  overcome,  one  must  be  made  of  iron  to  resist  such  gentle 
kindness,  perhaps  I  have  been  wrong." 

No,  no,"  I  said,  interrupting  him.  All  that  I  wanted  was 
the  knowledge  of  what  pleased  or  displeased  you,  you  are  right, 
I  w<u  mady  but  you  must  not  be  angry  with  me,  you  know  I  was 
ignorant  of  what  you  wished — but  make  yourself  easy,  love,  and 
be  sure  that  this  lesson  shall  not  be  lost  upon  me,  tell  me,  tell  me 
now  and  always,  your  wishes  with  the  greatest  firankness  and  the 
greatest  candour,  but  then,  if  sometimes,  though  oh  how  rarely  I 
dhould,  in  spite  of  all  efforts,  be  unable  to  obey  you,  you  will  be  kind 
and  indulgent,  will  you  not,  when  you  are  convinced  it  is  too  great 
a  taak  for  my  skength  t  You  mil  not  scold  me  any  more,  will 
your 

Qontran  looked  at  me  wi^  astonislmient  ahnoet  with  uneasiness^ 
he  hastily  took  my  hand,  which  he  found  icy  cold,  indeed  my 
strength  was  now  beginning  to  fiul  me,  the  resdution  which  I  had 
just  attempted  was  one  of  despfdr,  it  was  not  now  the  wish  to  keep 
my  promise,  which  was  wanting,  but  the  ^eer  physical  strength  to 
endure  so  cruel  a  scene*  I  should  have  fallen  to  the  ground  had 
not  my  husband  caught  me  in  his  arms,  a  kind  of  painful  ^ddiness 
came  over  me,  I  was  seized  with  a  burning  fever,  and  for  several 
days  I  was  seriously  ilL 

0 
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I  oomyiBUM)  very  ill  for  some  days,  and  yet  next  to  our  retirement 
at  Chantilly,  I  reckoned  those  days  of  iUness  among  the  happiest  of 
my  life. 

Gontimn  never  left  me,  and  shewed  me  the  tenderest  attentions. 
My  reflections  were  melancholy  and  sad  ones,  but  yet  there  was  a 
sweetness  in  their  very  melancholy.  Sometimes  I  asked  myself 
what  would  henceforth  be  the  good  that  life  could  confer.  I  feared 
that  I  had  ezhausted  all  the  felicity  which  I  could  expect,  and 
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amoereI]r>  and  from  no  exsggenied  feeling,  I  pmyed  to  Qoi  to  take 
me  from  this  world,  at  that  time  death  would  haye  seemed  almoet  a 
blessing  to  me. 

Mj  husband  had  beoome  as  afiectionate  and  attentive  as  he  used 
to  be  in  bj-gone  days — ^he  regretted  the  sufferings  which  he  had 
caused  me,  was  always  at  my  side,  and  I  was  deHvered  from  the 
presence  of  M.  Lugarto. 

My  happiness  was  so  great  that  I  began  to  forget  the  sorrows 
which  had  occasioned  my  illness.  I  almost  dreaded  my  restoratkm 
to  health,  lest  I  should  then  be  depriTcd  of  Gfontran's  precious  at- 
tentions^ for  as  my  health  improved,  he  became  less  assiduous  in  his 
attendanceb 

In  my  selfish  dedre  to  keep  him  always  with  me,  I  longed  ardently 
to  experience  a  relapse.  Unknown  to  my  poor  Blondeau,  who, 
neTerthelesB  watched  over  me  with  motherly  anzieiy,  I  committed 
some  very  imprudent  acta^  and  the  consequence  was  that  I  became 
once  more  rather  seriously  ilL 

I  cannot  describe  myjoy  at  finding  that  I  had  succeeded.  Grontran 
for  a  few  days  became  again  as  attentive  as  at  first  But  the  hap- 
piness of  having  him  always  with  me,  had  such  an  influence  over 
me  that  I  soon  acquired  renewed  life,  and  then  my  fears  of  losing 
him  would  return. 

In  the  midst  of  these  alternations  I  traced  for  myself  a  line  of 
conduct  from  which  I  resolved  never  to  deviate ;  and  one  which  was 
in  strict  conformity  vrith  the  last  determination  which  I  had  teken. 
It  would  be  fidse  to  assert  that  this  determination  was  not  a  very 
painfrd  one,  but  in  every  sacrifice  one  makes  to  love,  there  is  a 
species  of  profound  satis&ction  which  increasea^  as  it  were  in  pro- 
portion to  the  very  greatness  of  that  self-imposed  sacrifice. 

The  day  after  I  left  my  room  for  the  first  time,  Blondeau  brought 
me  the  list  of  the  visiters  who  had  come  to  make  enqmriee^  and  who 
had  left  their  names  at  my  door  during  my  recent  iUnesB. 

Among  these  were  the  Princess  de  Ksemika,  M.  de  Hochegune, 
and  M.  Lugarto,  MademoiBelle  de  Maran  had  also  sent  to  enquire, 
but  had  not  called  in  person. 

She  never  went  near  a  house  in  which  there  was  any  illnesef,  for  it 
was  a  mania  of  hers  to  believe  all  disorders  contagious. 

I  was  surprised  at  not  seeing  Madame  de  Richeville*s  name  in  the 
list,  my  prejudices  against  her  had  in  some  degree  disappeared,  not 
that  I  fuimitted  in  any  sense  the  justice  of  her  prejudices  against 
Oontran,  for  complete  blindness  is  one  of  love's  symptoms^  but  her 
fiiBcinating  manners  attracted  me  in  spite  of  pyself,  and  I  no  longer 
doubted  that  the  interest  which  she  felt  in  me  was  sincere. 

^  Has  not  Madame  la  Duchesse  de  Richeville  sent  to  enquire  after 
me  ?*'    I  enquired  of  Blondeau. 

<•  No  Madame,  but — 
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I  saw  by  Bloiideau's  counieiuuioe  that  she  had  Bomething  to  tell 
me  about  this  list  of  yisitera^  and  that  she  hesitated  to  do  so. 

^  What  is  the  matter  with  you  ?  you  seem  enibarrasBed.''  I  still 
allowed — thou^  perhaps  improperly — 'Blondeao^  to  continue  upon 
the  same  frmiliar  footii^  with  me  as  I  had  done  in  the  days  of  my 
childhood. 

"  The  fact  is,  Madame,  that  I  am  afitdd  of  making  you  uneaey.*' 
Is  it  anything  about  M.  de  Lanciy  T  I  exclaim^. 
No,  no  Madflfflde,  it  is  an  extraordinary  circumstance  which  took 
pkoe  during  your  ijlness.   I  should  not  haye  mentioned  it  to  you, 
had  it  not  concerned — ^though  indirectly,  that  good  gentleman  M.  de 
Mortagne." 

Tell  me  quickly  then  T 

''Well  then,  Madame,  on  the  evening  of  the  day  after  you  were 
taken  ill,  while  you  were  aaleep,  I  had  gone  down  for  a  minute  to 
the  pantiy,  M.  Ben^  your  Talet  de  chambre  had  just  told  us  that 
he  was  going  to  quit  your  sernce." 

'^IViM,"  I  said  to  filondeau,  recollecting  that  I  had  seen  in  the 
morning  a  new  servant  whose  countenance  had  struck  me  as  not 
being  imknown  to  m&— do  you  know  why  Ren€  left  us  9" 

To  return  into  Lorraine  where  he  was  bom,  at  least  so  he  said." 
And  where  did  his  successor  come  from  Y* 

^  He  lived  in  an  English  &mily,  he  does  his  work  yery  well,  seems 
a  V017  good  sort  of  man,  and  very  iptelligent.  But  Madame,  that 
has  nothing  to  do  with  what  I  have  got  to  teU  you,  as  you  will 
see.  That  evening  then  I  was  told  ^t  some  one  was  asking 
for  me  at  the  gate  of  the  Hdtely  and  a  note  was  put  into  my 
handy  in  which  were  these  words  in  the  handwriting  of  M.  de 
Mortagne,  which  I  should  recognize  among  a  thousand. 

"  My  good  Madame  BUmdea%  you  may  place  every  eonfdence  in 
the  becarer,  teho  will  tell  you  what  I  expect  you  to  do.  I  have  heard 
that  Matilda  is  ill,  and  I  -particularly  wish  to  hear  every  day  how 
Ae  if  gemg  on." 

You  may  guess,  Madame,  that  I  did  not  hesitate  for  an  instant. 
I  went  down  to  the  gate,  I  saw  a  hackney  coach,  the  door  of  which 
was  half  open,  inside  was  a  whose  features  I  could  not  dis- 
tinguish in  the  darkness^  and  who  said  to  me  in  a  voice  broken  by 
emotion,  and  one  whidi  was  unknown  to  me. 

Madame  Blondeau,  I  have  come  from  M.  de  Mortagne  to  enquire 
aft«r  Uie  Viscountess  de  Lancry." 

''  She  is  veiy  ill,"  I  replied  to  the  stranger.  The  physicians  fear 
a  bad  night." 

^  You  will  not  be  surprised  at  the  mystery  with  which  M.  de 
Mortagne  inquires  through  me,  his  friend,  after  ike  state  of  Madame 
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de  Lmcrfs  health^  Ve  added  "  when  I  tell  yaa  {hat  for  your  mis- 
tress's own  sake  IL  de  Mortagne's  name  mwat  not  be  pronoonoed  in 
her  house.  You  had  not  concealed  from  me,  Madame,  continued 
Blondeau,  the  crael  aeene  which  had  taken  place  at  tlie  signature 
of  your  contract,  and  I  thought  it  rery  natural  that  M.  de  Mortagne 
should  take  this  roundabout  way  of  enquiring  after  you,  especially 
as  he  waa  then  no  longer  at  Pftris." 

Where  is  he  then  T  I  said  to  BIondeaiL 

^  The  stranger  added  that  M.  de  Mortagne  had  been  called  away 
from  Paris  by  some  very  important  busmesa  eonoemin^  you,  and  to 
bring  which  to  a  prosperous  lamie,  it  would  be  necenoy  for  him  to 
envelope  himself  in  the  most  profound  mystery." 

"  What  can  that  mean  T 
I  know  not,  Madame.^  Howeyer,  the  stranger  told  me  it  would 
be  impossible  for  him  to  enquire  for  me  again  at  the  gate  of  the 
H6tel  in  that  manner,  ?rithout  giving  riae  to  remarks  among^  your 
servants,  which  would  be  attended  with  ill  effects,  and  in  order  to 
receive  correct  and  frequent  aeeoonts  of  your  health,  he  entreated 
me  in  the  name  of  M,  de-  Mortagne  to  put  a  kind  of  boUetiB  eveiy 
day  under  a  large  stone  by  the  garden  railii,  on  the  side  nearest  the 
ChimptXlyse^t,  whidi  he  would  come  to  iSsteh  evefy  evening,  as  at 
night  that  spot,  was  quite  deserted,  and  that  if  I  could  sonaetimes 
come  myself  he  should  feel  very  gnteM  for  M.  de  Mortagne*s  sake ; 
as  by  thai  means  he  could  obtain  a  still  more  detailed  aocounil,  he 
added  that  M.  de  Mortagne  had  onee  thought  of  sending  a  servant 
to  ask  after  yoor  health,  as  it  is  eustomaiyte  do^  bat  that  such  im* 
perfect  information  would  not  ha?e  satisfied  hisuneasiMeflBH^e  tdd 
me  also  that  he  had  thought  of  asking  me  to  write  toliimby  thepoat 
under  a  fictitioos  name,  but  that  sock  a  method  would  be  the  most 
dangerous  of  all** 

And  why  so  dangerousT 

I  do  not  know,  Madame,  he  did  not  explain  himself  any  ftarther, 
but  he  enjoined  me  expressly  to  tell  you,  once  for  all,  that  if  you  had 
to  write  to  M.  de  Mortagne  in  any  grave  emergency,  you  were  only 
to  deliver  your  letter  to  Madame  de  RichevOle  in  person,  who  would 
take  care  that  he  should  receive  it.** 

It  is  very  strange,**  I  said  to  Blondeau,   and  what  did  you  do?" 

In  compliance  with  M.  de  Mortagne's  request^  I  wrote  a  bulletin 
of  your  h^th,  and  every  evening  under  tiie  pretence  of  taking  a 
waUc  before  coming  to  sit  up  wil£  you,  I  pat  my  letter  under  the 
rails,  and  the  stranger  came  to  take  it.  The  day  you  were  so  very 
ill,  I  wrote  a  hasty  Hne,  and  took  it  as  usual.  Next  day  I  coold  not 
get  out  of  your  room  till  very  late  while  yon  were  getting  a  little 
sleep—you  were  better.  I  was  delighted,  I  wrote  two  linea  for 
M.  de  Mortagne,  I  ran  to  tbe  rails^  the  nig^twaa  very  dark. 
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The  sifuger  itM  donbtlm  waiting  for  mt,  for  he  and  in  a  low 
▼oice, 

Mf^<*y»^  Blondaao — is  that  jon  V 

Yes,  sir,"  I  replied.  For  God's  sake  tell  me  how  aiie  is  f  he 
exclaimed  in  a  voice  which  seemed  to  me  full  of  emotion.  ^  Better, 
much  better,  tell  M.  de  Mortagne,'*  I  repHed,  "  this  is  the  first  time  I 
have  left  my  poor  ladj's  room  siniie  yesterday,  and  I  was  bringing  a 
little  note  T  I  believe  the  stranger  fell  on  his  knees  when  he  heard 
this  good  news,  for  the  voice-sank,  as  it  were,  quite  low,  and  I  heard 
these  words  prononneed,  as  if  some  one  were  praying. 

''My  God  1  my  Ood !  Ithank  thee,  she  Kves,  she  will  Hve  r  «I 
must  hasten  back  te  Madame,'  I  said  to  the  -stranger,  *  pray  make 
M.  de  Mortagne's  mind  easy.'  ^You  need  not  fear,  my  good 
Madame  Blondean,  he  shall  not  be  long  without  hearing  this  happy 
new&'  I  was  coming  back  to  the  house,  when  I  fiemcied  I  heard  in 
the  direction  of  the  railings,  something  like  stifled  cries,  the  noise  of 
a  struggle,  and  a  hollow  sound  like  the  fail  of  some  heavy  substance.'' 

^  You  terni^  me  I  And  what  next  ?*' 
I  listened  again,  but  heard  nothing.    Growing  uneasy,  I  hurried 
back  to  the  raihugs  and  listened,  but  still  could  hear  nothing — 
nothing  at  alL    I  called  out  in  a  low  voice,  but  no  one  answered. 
I  thought  I  had  been  mistaken,  and  came  back  into  the  house." 

And  the  next  day  S"  I  asked  Blondeau. 
Next  evening  just  as  the  darkness  was  setting  in,  I  carried  a 
note  to  the  usual  place,  and  waited  some  time,  but  no.one  came,  so 
I  concluded  M.  de  Mortagne's  messenger  had  not  been  able  to  come 
00  early.  I  withdrew,  maJdng  my  mind  to  go  and  see  eaiiy  next 
morning  whether  the  note  had  been  taken  away  as  usuaL" 

"WeU?" 

Well,  madame,  next  morning  I  found  the  note  still  there.  Ke 
one  had  been  to  fetch  it  No,  Madame.  But  whatis  still  morevn- 
fortunate,  and  makes  me  fear  some  shocking  events—" 

Oh  tell  me  !"  I  exclaimed,  seeing  Blondeau's  hesitation. 

Ah  1  madame,"  she  continued,  clawing  her  hands,  ^.  conceive 
my  terror  when  I  saw  a  large  stain  of  blo^  ckse  to  the  railings." 

Oh  !  horrible  !  and  the  note-^the  note  T 
"  I  left  it  still  there  to  see  if  any  one  would  come  and  fetch  if. 
But  it  was  in  vain.  It  was  only  yesterday  that  I  took  it  away.  It 
is,  therefore,  ten  dajrs  to-day  sinoe  this  event  occurred,  for  no  one 
during  the  last  ten  days  has  been  to  fetch  the  note.  It  appears 
then,  unfortunately,  too  true  that  it  was  M.  de  Mortagne's  mes- 
senger who  uttered  the  stifled  cry  which  I  heard." 

Alas  I  it  seems  but  too  probable,  and  are  you  quite  sure,  that 
you  heard  a  cry — and  something  like  the  fidl  of  a  body  T  I  said  to 
Blondeau. 
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•*  Yfl%  7«%  wwtime,  and  those  marks  of  blood  are  only  too  clear 
a  pioof  tlai  I  was  not  mistaken."* 

"  Listen  to  me^  Blondean,  Monsinr  de  Mortagne  Hves  opposite  to 
this  hooBOy  jott  must  go  to-ni^t  and  ascertain  if  he  is  at  Paris,  if 
he  is  not  I  will  go  to-monrow  to  Madame  de  BichoTille  and  inform 
her  of  it»  for  I  am  miaerablj  uneasy,  and  as  soon  as  Monneur  de  Lan- 
cry  comes  in,  I  wffl  tell  him  all  thi%  that  he  may  nnite  with  me  in 
an  eilbrt  to  dear  up  this  sad  mystery." 

^  Madame,"  interrupted  Biondean,  ^  aUow  me  to  obserre  it 
might  be  imprudent  to  mention  this  to  the  Viaeount.  Yoa  are 
aware  that  he  detests  Monsieur  de  Hortagne,  and  the  stranger  told 
me  that  the  latter  was  ooeupied  about  matters  of  serious  importance 
to  you.  Alas  1  madame,  you  are  hi4>py  at  pteeent,"  added  Uie  ex- 
cellent woman,  fixing  upon  me  her  eyes^  bathed  in  tean^  but  who 
can  tell,  perhaps  a  day  may  oome,  when  you  will  be  in  need  of 
Monsieur  de  Mortagne*s  protection,  would  it  not  be  better  not  to 
mention  all  tlus  to  any  body  for  fear  that  something  should  get 
abroad,  attract  people's  attention  to  Monsieur  de  Mortagne,  and  so 
interfere  with  his  projects^  by  dispelling  the  mystery  which  he 
thinks  necesmy  to  employ  9  Why  should  you  teD  this  to  tbe 
Viscount  %  After  all,  I  acted  frithout  your  niowledge,  and  if  any 
one  has  acted  wrong  it  is  L  Besides  what  harm  is  there  in  giving 
an  account  of  your  health  to  one  of  your  relations^  and  the  only 
one  who  ever  really  loved  youT 

In  spite  of  my  unwiUingnesB  t^  conceal  anything  from  Gontnn, 
I  resolyed  to  follow  Blondeau's  advice.  My  uneastnesB  at  the  in- 
fluence which  Monsieur  Lugarto  exercised  over  my  husband  was 
as  painfbl  as  it  had  been  beforo  my  iDness ;  that  man  abrays  in- 
spired me  with  profound  terror,  and  I  thought  that  some  day  I  and 
Gentian  should,  perhaps^  be  forced  to  seek  the  protection  ct  Mon- 
sieur de  Mortagne.  I  fikncied  that  the  ktter*s  mysterious  conduct 
was  for  the  purpose  of  defiaating  or  penetrating  Monsieur  Lugarto*s 
pernicious  deagns.  In  that  view  of  the  case,  the  disi^pearance 
of  Monsieur  de  Mortagne's  emissaiy  awakened  my  feara. 

In  the  midst  of  ^ese  anxieties  Monsieur  de  Bodiegune  was 
announced,  I  sent  to  request  that  he  would  wait  fbr  a  few  minutes. 
I  gave  some  orders  to  Blondeau  and  I  soon  re-joined  Monsieur  de 
Bochegune,  thanking  heaven  that  by  his  means,  perhaps^  I  should 
now  be  able  to  hear  something  of  Monsieur  de  Mortagne — ^for  I 
know  the  intimacy  which  subsisted  between  them. 
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CHAPTER  XXXII. 

THl  lUTJUfcVHW. 

M.  DB  BocHBGUVB  appeared  to  me  much  changed,  iiid  fery  pale, 
and  looked  more  melancholy  than  usnaL 

^  As  floon,  madame,  as  I  heard  you  were  well  enough  to  receiTe 
Tiatera,"  he  said  to  me,  ^  I  hastened  to  caQ,  in  order  that  I  might 
disidiarge  a  commiaaion  with  which  I  have  heen  entrusted  hy  one 
of  my  friendi^  who  would  be  happy  indeed  to  be  reckoned  one  of 
yours  also." 

To  whom  do  you  aUnde,  sir  T 

^  To  the  Duchess  de  Sicheville,  who  haying  been  forced  to  leave 
Puis  suddenly  for  Aiyou,  did  not  hear  of  your  illness  till  after  her 
arriTsl  in  thai  province,  when  she  was  apprised  of  it  by  me.  She 
requested  me  to  inform  you  how  anxiously  she  has  prayed  for  your 
rest^mtion  to  health,  so  that  it  will  be  a  great  consolation  to  her  to 
he«r  of  your  recoveiy." 

"  A  consolation,  monsieur  9  Has  she  met  with  any  misfortune 
thenr 

^  I  fear  so,  madame,  she  went  away  quite  suddenly,  having  writ- 
ten me  word  that  an  unforseen  misfortune  compelled  her  to  leave 
P^yris,  and  that  she  did  not  yet  know  the  extent  of  the  Uow  which 
had  fidlen  upon  her.  Her  last  letter  has  not  diminished  my  un- 
certainty, for  she  only  wrote  to  me  to  request  that  I  would  become 
the  interpreter  of  her  feelings  to  you." 

Involuntarily  I  recalled  the  kind  of  mysterious  threat  which  M. 
Lugarto  had  uttered  to  Madame  de  Richeville,  and  a  secret  pre- 
sentiment whispered  to  me  that  the  misfortune  which  had  with- 
drawn  the  Duchess  from  Ptois,  was  In  some  way  or  other  connected 
with  that  man. 

"  There  is  another  person,  sir,  in  whom  I  feel  a  most  lively 
interest,"  I  said  to  M.  de  Rochegune,  "  and  who  is  also  a  friend  of 
youra,  M.  de  Mortagne." 

^  He  has  been  absent  from  Paris  for  some  days,  madame,  and  at 
his  departure  he  was  still  suffering  from  illness,  for  it  will  require 
the  utmost  care  for  a  length  of  time  to  recruit  his  health  which  has 
already  become  so  grievously  impaired." 

"  Do  you  know  where  M.  de  Mortagne  is,  sir  T 
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"  No,  madame,  and  I  regret  it  the  more  becauBe  I  am  on  the 
point  of  leaving  France — and  for  a  very  long  time,  perfaapa 
Before  my  departure  I  wished  to  do  myself  the  honour,  madame,  of 
taking  your  orders  in  case  you  should  have  any  commissions  to  give 
me  for  Naples,  from  which  place  I  intend  to  embark.** 

You  are  extremely  kind,  sir,  but  but  I  will  not  avail  myself 
of  your  obliging  offer." 

M.  de  Rochegune  was  silent  for  a  few  moments  and  appeared 
embarrassed.  Twice  he  looked  up  at  me,  and  twice  his  glance  fell 
beneath  mine,  at  last,  after  some  hesitation,  he  said  to  me  with  a 
look  of  almost  solemn  gravity. 

Madame,  do  you  believe  me  to  be  a  man  ot  honour  f 

I  looked  at  M.  de  Rochegune  with  astonishment. 

"  You  are  the  friend  of  M.  de  Mortagne,*"  I  replied,  and  I  was 
enabled,  by  a  fortunate  hazard,  to  become  convinced  that  you  were 
worthy  of  that  friendship.  In  this  very  house,  the  scene  of  grati- 
tude which  I  witnessed — ^ 

"  I  implore  you,  madame,^  said  M.  de  Rochegune,  interrupting 
me,  to  suffer  me  to  forget  that  time,  for  the  memories  which  are 
connected  with  it,  are  frdl  of  bittemeas  to  me.  I  asked  you, 
madame,  if  you  thought  me  a  man  of  honour,  because  I  must  become 
quite  strengthened  by  your  confidence,  before  I,  who  am  a  stranger 
to  you,  I,  whom,  perhaps,  you  will  never  see  again,  can  presume  to 
tell  you  what  I  have  to  say." 

I  am  certain,  monsieur,  that  I  may  listen  to  you  without 
fear." 

"  I  will  speak  then,  madame,  and  with  sincerity.  Let  me,  how- 
ever, say  one  word — Believe  me,  the  man  in  whom  you  are  kind 
•enough  to  recognise  some  nobility  of  disposition,  is  incapable  of 
oonoealiiv?  a  thought  of  evil  If  you  did  not  know,  madame, 
several  former  events  in  my  life,  perhaps  the  step  which  I  am  now 
taking  would  seem  to  you  insulting  and  incomprehensible.  AUair 
me  then  to  enter  into  a  few  details." 
I  am  listening  to  you,  sir.** 

M.  de  Rochegune  seemed  to  be  reflecting  before  he  continued. 
His  gentle  and  melancholy  countenance  became  pensive,  and  he 
proceeded  in  a  voice  which  trembled  slightly  in  spite  of  the  visible 
efforts  which  he  made  to  vanquish  his  emotion. 

"  The  favorite  project,  madame,  of  M.  de  Mortagne  and  my  fiither 
had  been  to  obtain  your  hand  for  me — ^ 

*'  Monsieur  !  why  recur  to  these  by-gone  plans— I  entreat  you  T* 

''Forgive  me,  madame,  for  mentioning  Uie  past  and  Us  projects 
which  are  so  uninteresting  to  you,  but  as  I  have  had  the  honour  to 
tell  you,  these  details  are  indispensable.  I  had  often  before  his  un- 
fortunate voyage  to  Italy,  heard  M.  de  Mortagne  tell  my  father  how 
unhappy  a  childhood  yours  had  been,  notwithstanding  the  rare  and 
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excellent  qualities  with  which  you  were  endoweil.  The  description 
of  Mademoiselle  de  M aranV  cruel  behaviour  towards  you,  aroused, 
more  than  once,  the  generous  indignation  of  my  father.  I  was  then 
Tery  young,  but  I  shall  nerer  forget  the  interest  I  felt  for  your 
melancholy  position.  Till  then  I  had  always  lired  with  my  father, 
on  one  of  his  estates,  and  that,  Madame,  is  to  tell  you  that  I  had 
always  under  my  eyes  the  example  of  the  noblest  virtues.  When 
I  heard  M.  de  Mortagne  relate  some  of  Mademoiselle  de  Maran's 
actions,  I  discovered  for  the  first  time  in  my  life,  that  perverse  and 
wicked  people  existed  in  the  world.  Whenever  I  saw  M.  de  Mor- 
tagne, I  overwhelmed  him  with  questions  about  you ;  to  me,  madame, 
you  were  suffering,  and  resignation  personified.  I  was  for  some 
length  of  time  al^nt  abroad,  and  (rften  when  I  thought  of  my 
fiUher,  and  of  France,  I  gave  a  feeling  of  melancholy  remembrance 
to  the  poor  orphan  girl  who  was  abandoned  to  the  wicked  caprices 
of  an  implacable  woman.  If  you  knew,  madame,  the  unconquerable 
hatred  which  I  have  always  experienced  towards  a  brutal  abuse  of 
power,  if  you  knew  how  warmly  I  have  ever  espoused  the  cause  of 
the  feeble  against  the  strong,  you  would  feel  no  surprise  at  hearing 
ue  speak  thus  of  the  profound  interest  which  I  already  entertained 
for  you." 

And  I  am  most  grateful  to  you,  sir,  for  it,  believe  me — ** 
On  my  return  I  foimd  M.  de  Mortagne  at  Paris,  he  came  to  in- 
form my  &ther  and  myself  of  the  issue  of  that  violent  scene,  at  the 
conclusion  of  which  your  conteU  de  famUle,  madame,  had  left  you 
under  the  guardianship  of  your  aunt  It  was  then,  for  the  first  time, 
that  my  father  spoke  to  me  of  those  projects  which  were  destined 
never  to  be  realised.  On  my  return  from  a  campaign  in  Greece, 
which  I  had  arranged  with  M.  de  Mortagne,  the  latter  wished  to  try 
every  expedient  to  open  the  eyes  of  your  relations  in  order  that 
you  might  be  rescued  from  the  power  of  Mademoiselle  de  Maran. 
You  know  madame,  by  what  odious  machinations^  our  courageous 
fHend  was  detained  for  many  years  in  the  dungeons  of  Venice — 
We  thought  he  was  lost  to  us  for  ever.  That  generous  man  had 
inspired  us  with  so  lively  an  interest  in  your  fate  that  my  father 
believed  he  was  fulfilling  a  pious  duty  in  endeavomring  to  replace 
M.  de  Mortagne,  as  fiir  as  you  were  concerned.*' 
"  What  do  you  mean.  Monsieur  V 

**VLj  &ther  used  every  exertion  to  become  intimate  with 
Mademoiselle  de  Maran.  In  the  noble  delusion  of  his  exalted  soul, 
he  &ncied  that  by  the  sole  influence  of  reason  and  virtue  he  could 
induce  your  aunt  to  change  her  behaviour  towards  you.  We  had 
several  interviews  with  her,  but  always  found  her  inflexible.  I  can- 
not tell  you,  madame,  how  deeply  he  regretted,  and  grieved  for  this. 
By  turns  he  employed,  towards  that  woman,  the  langua&fe  of  severity, 
menace,  and  supplication,  but  nothing  could  touch  her." 
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I  had  never  heard  of  this  interference  Monsieur,  and  I  am  at  no 
loss  now  to  account  for  the  aversion  with  which  my  aunt  often  spoke 
of  jour  father." 

After  another  absence  abroad  I  lost  him — Madame    M.  de 
Rochegune  was  silent  for  a  minute,  his  head  drooped,  he  wiped 
away   a  tear,  and  continued.       On  his  death-bed  my  &Uier 
implored  me,  in  the  name  of  that  friendship  which  existed  between 
ourselves  and  M.  de  Mortagne,  to  watch  perpetually  over  the  orphan 
girl,  who  deserved  for  so  many  reasons  the  warm  interest  which  our 
friend  experienced  in  her  fate    Alas !  madame,  I  could  but  utter 
fruitless  prayers  for  yom*  happiness.   I  endeavoured  in  vain  to  obtain 
an  introduction  to  your  aunt,  the  name  which  I  bore  was  a  sufficient 
reason  for  my  exclusion,  and  I  was  refused  admittance  to  her  house. 
You  were  then,  I  believe,  madame,  about  sixteen  years  of  age. 
Several  times^  excited  by  a  kind  of  pious  curiosity,  which  your  situa- 
tion inspired,  I  succeeded  in  meeting  you,  and  yoiu*  features  bore  an 
indiscribable  expression  of  painful  resignation,  mingled  with  repressed 
melancholy,  which  it  broke  my  heart  to  witness.    You  will  forgive 
me — will  you  not  ?  for  the  mysterious  interest  which  I  took  in 
your  existence.    The    sympathy  which  I  experienced   for  you, 
was,  as  it  were,  a  religious  legacy  which  my  father,  which  M.  de 
Mortagne,  our  best  friend  had  bequeathed  to  my  heart.    When  un- 
able to  meet  you,  you  were  often  the  theme  of  conversation  between 
Madame  de  Richeville  and  myself.    The  uneasy  and  jealous  watch- 
fulness of  Mademoiselle  de  Maran  frequently  prevented  some  of  our 
mutual  friends  from  being  admitted  to  converse  with  you.    At  the 
slightest  enquiry  as  to  your  future  fate,  and  the  projects  which  she 
had  formed  on  your  account.  Mademoiselle  de  Maran  changed  the 
conversation,  or  refused  fomially  to  make  any  reply.    A  year  passed 
away  in  this  manner.    I  received  a  letter  from  M.  de  Mortagne,  who 
after  incredible  efforts  had  succeeded  in  bribing  one  of  his  gaolers, 
and  in  making  his  escape  from  Venice.  Obliged  to  stop  at  Mar- 
seilles by  the  fatigues  which  he  had  undergone,  he  wrote  to  b^  me 
to  come  to  him  immediately.    I  hastened  to  do  so,  I  found  him 
almost  at  the  point  of  death,  but  with  his  thoughts  engrossed  by  one 
sole  subject — ^Uiat  of  your  future  fate.    I  informed  him  that  one  of 
our  friends,  Madame  de  Richeville  had  in  vain  attempted  to  procure 
access  to  you.    He  asked  me  if  you  were  in  good  health,  if  you  were 
beautiful.    I  described  you  to  him,  Madame,  and  even  then,  when 
so  near  death,  his  eye  ^ghted  up  with  a  ray  of  happiness  and  joy." 
"  Excellent  friend  1'*  I  exclaimed. 

*^  Yes,  madame,  you  have  not  a  more  fervent  or  a  more  devoted 
one.  I  never  left  him,  Madame  de  Richeville,  braving  appearances, 
perhaps,  but  following  the  first  impulse  of  her  friendship  and  un- 
alterable gratitude,  came  to  pass  some  time  at  Marseilles;  she 
brought  with  her  one  of  the  first  physicians  from  Fans ;  Monsieur 
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dc  Mortagne  was  saved  ;  as  usual,  his  first  car?  was  fur  join  fkie 
— ^afterwards  liLs  thoughts  re?erted  to  that  projected  union,  which 
had  been  the  joj  and  hope  of  my  father  :  that  hoite,  which  I  ha  J 
once  believed  nujg^t  be  realized — is  sufficient  to  give  me,  I  had  al- 
most said  the  right,  to  implore  you  always  to  make  use  of  my  en- 
tire  and  religious  devotion  to  you.  Monsieur  de  Mortagne,  on 
hid  arrival  in  Paris  wished  to  have  an  interview  with  you,  whether 
Mademoiselle  de  Maran  consented  or  not ;  he  wished  to  communicate 
to  you  his  projects ;  we  are  so  apt  to  believe  what  we  wish,  madame, 
it  appeared  to  me  so  enviable  a  £Eite  to  have  it  in  my  power  to 
make  amends  to  you  for  a  childhood  and  youth  of  so  much  un- 
happiness,  the  partial  friendship  of  Monsieur  de  Mortagne  had 
painted  the  future  to  me  in  such  glowing  colors,  that  I  arrived  in 
Paris,  almost  partaking  of  the  same  hopes  as  those  (ti  my  frieo'L 
Suddenly  two  overwhekning  pieces  of  news  dissipated  this  beantif ul 
dream  :  your  projected  marriage  with  Monsieur  de  Lancry  was 
arranged,  and  Monsieiir  de  Mortegae,  haviiig  attempted  too  soon, 
to  travel,  had  again  fidlen  dangerously  ill  at  Lyons--they  almost 
despaired  of  his  life.  I  imme^^Bttely  went  to  him,  the  news  I  had 
to  tell  had  sach  an  effect  on  him  that  he  was  seized  with  a 
violent  fever,  whicli  lasted  about  a  month.  Some  pressing  buaneas 
obliged  me  to  go  to  Paris  before  he  did  ;  he  arrived  on  the  eve  of 
your  marriage.  As  for  me,  renouncing  a  hope  that  I  had  so  long 
cherished  I  remlved  to  tmveL ;  I  put  up  my  house  for  sale,  and 
then  I  had  the  honor  of  seeing  you  in  it»  madame,  with  Monsieur 
de  Lancry  and  Mademoiselle  de  Maran.** 

^  Allow  me  to  ask  you  one  question,  monsieur :  do  you  know  of 
the  conduct  of  Madame  de  Ricaeville  towards  me  before  my  mar- 
riager 

Monsieur  de  Roch^^e  regarded  me  with  surprise,  and  answered 
with  a  tone  of  the  greatest  sincerity. 

"  I  do  not  know,  madame,  to  what  you  allude.** 

"Will you  then  continue,  sirT  said  I  to  Monsieur  de  Koche- 
gnne. 

I  believed,  with  agony,  that  without  doubt  he  was  about  to 
speak  of  Gbntran  in  the  same  terms  as  Madame  de  Richeville  had 
done.  Notwithstanding  the  conversation  of  Monsieur  de  Roche- 
gone  had  been  full  of  delicacy,  consideration  and  respect,  I  should 
not  have  suffered  the  slightest  attack  against  Monsieur  de  Lancry. 

Monsieur  de  Bochegune  continued. 
You  will  perceive,  madame,  by  this  long  preamble,  that  for  ten 
years  your  &te  has  nev^  ceased  to  occupy  Monsieur  de  Mortagne, 
my  fiither,  or  me,  unknown  to  you,  I  confess,  but  at  least  an  interest 
ao  Uvely  and  constant,  may  obtain  for  me  the  right  to  tell  you  an 
important  truth,  however  cruel  that  truth  may  appear. 

Sir,  I  do  not  know  what  you  lu»ve  to  saj  to  me — ^but  if  it  has 
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reibrence  to  any  accusation  against  Monsieur  de  Lanciy,  it  is  use- 
less to  prolong  this  conyersation.*' 

Monsieur  de  Rocbegune  looked  at  me  with  an  astonishment  tbat 
was  mixed  with  sorrow. 

I  see,  Madame,  that  I  have  not  the  honor  of  being  known  by 
you ;  from  the  moment  that  you  gave  your  hand  to  Monsieur  de 
Lancry,  tbat  choice,  so  honorable  for  him,  placed  him  at  once,  in 
my  eyes,  amongst  those  persons  towards  whom  I  should  be  happy 
to  prove  my  devotion ;  one  of  the  reasons  which  gives  me  courage 
to  come  in  all  confidence  to  you,  Madame,  is,  that  what  I  have  to 
tell  you  concerns  Monsieur  de  Lancry  as  much  as  yourself* 

This  simple  and  noble  explanation  relieved  me  from  a  weight 
upon  my  mind,  which  had  been  very  greats  but  it  also  awoke  my 
fears  with  regard  to  Gk>ntran. 

What  are  you  going  to  tell  me,  surT  cried  I,  with  emotion. 
After  a  moment's  silence,  he  replied. 

You  often  see  Monsieur  Lugarto,  madame  ?** 
Yes,  sir,  and  I  should  almost  say,  against  my  will,  were  he  not 
the  friend  of  Monsieur  de  Lancry.** 

"  Do  you  know,  madame,  who  Monsieur  de  Lugarto  is  T 
«  Alas,  sir,  I  do." 
Do  you  know,  madame,  that  Monsieur  de  Lugarto  passes  all  his 
time  now  with  Mademoiselle  de  Maran  1** 

I  did  not  know  it,  sir,  on  the  contrary  I  have  heard  Mademoiselle 
de  Maran  treat  him  with  the  most  unmerciful  irony." 

*'  Undoubtedly  Mademoiselle  de  Maran  treated  him  in  that  man- 
ner until  the  day  she  found  out  that  you,  madame,  had  not  a 
more  dangerous  enemy  than  that  man.** 

"  That  was  sure  to  be  so,**  said  I  smiling  with  bitterness.  ^  My 
aunt  had  almost  announced  to  me  that  fresh  treason.** 

"  But  you  are  ignorant,  madame,  of  all  the  blackness,  the  in- 
famy ef  this  new  machination  of  Mademoiselle  de  Maran.  You  do 
not  know  what  an  in&mous  support  she  gives  to  the  calumnies  of 
Monsieur  Lugarto.'* 

"  And  what  calumnies,  sir?  what  such  a  man  says ;  would  it  be 
believed  t  and  besides  what  can  he  say  1" 

^  Oh !  nothing,  madame,  that  he  cannot  justify — ^nothing  either 
but  what  is  true,  which  renders  his  infisimous  scandal  more  &tal — ^he 
says  that  Monsieur  de  Lancry  is  his  intimate  friend,  and  he  proves 
it  by  shewing  himself  for  ever  with  you  both  ;  he  says  that  every 
morning  he  sends  you  flowers,  with  which  you  adorn  yourself,  and 
that  is  also  true ;  he  says  that  the  fbtes  he  is  gciag  to  give  are 
given  for  you ;  he  says  tlmt  in  the  world  you  shew  coldness  towards 
him,  but  that  is  only  a  pretence  to  cheat  your  husband ;  he  says, 
in  short,  that  you  love  him,  madame.** 
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I  looked  at  Monsieur  de  Rochegune  in  so  stupified  a  manner  that 
he  thought  I  had  not  heard,  and  he  repeated — 

"  Monsieur  de  Lugarto  Bays  that  you  love  him." 

'*  I  loye  that  man  !  why  it  is  madness,  sir,  who  would  believe  it  f 
who  would  allow  such  a  thing  to  be  possible  I  without  doubt  I  re- 
gret bitterly  the  intimacy  that  exists  between  him  and  my  husband^ 
I  regret  bitterly  that  I  should  be  the  object  of  attentions  that  I 
hate  and  despise,  but  never,  oh  God  !  can  I  imagine  that  any  such 
interpretation  can  be  put  upon  them." 

Monsieur  de  Rochegune  regarded  me  with  an  expression  of  pity 
and  of  grief. 

Alu  1  madame,'*  replied  he  after  rather  a  long  silence,  "  it 
costs  me  much  to  convince  you  of  such  a  disagreeable  truth ;  but 
your  repose,  and,  shall  I  say  it,  the  honor  of  Monsieur  de  Lancry 
makes  it  a  duty  in  me  to  undeceive  you.** 
"  Oh,  sir,  speak." 

"  You  are  very  young,  madame ;  you  are  proud  of  the  purity 
and  nobleness  of  your  feelings  ;  you  are  proud  of  the  love  that  you 
feel,  and  of  that  which  you  have  inspired  in  the  man  of  your 
choice ;  you  are  proud,  in  short,  of  your  happiness,  because  it  is 
noble  and  legitimate  ;  you  disdain  those  infamous  calumnies ;  who 
would  believe  them,  you  say  1  listen,  madam  ;  instead  of  supposing 
the  world,  as  it  is,  greedy  of  scandal  and  falsehood  :  believing  in 
evil,  because  vulgar  and  low  minds  have  just  intelligence  enough  to 
repeat  it,  to  dwell  upon  such  scandals,  suppose  the  world  to  be  an 
impartial  spectator — ^what  does  it  witness  ?  You,  young,  handsome, 
without  experience,  appearing  already  almost  forgotten  by  your 
husband,  while  he  ia  devoting  himself  to  a  woman  well  known  in 
the  world,  and  with  a  reputation  that  has  often  been  compromised ; 
that  is  not  all,  the  friend  of  your  husband  lives  in  continual  in- 
timacy with  you ;  he  accompanies  you  everywhere ;  his  character 
is  such  that  he  is  known  to  be  incapable  of  forming  a  disinterested 
friendship.  He  publishes  everywhere  the  &vours  (forced  ones  I 
doubt  not),  which  he  receives  from  you,  these  unfovourable  ap- 
pearances are  strengthened  by  the  jealousy  which  a  woman  placed 
in  your  position,  madame,  cannot  fail  to  inspire.  Mademoiselle  de 
Maran  pursuing  still  the  same  work  of  treachery  and  wickedness 
as  distinguished  her  care  of  your  infancy,  is  now  playing  another 
part.  It  was  against  her  will,  she  says,  ihhi  you  married  Monsieur 
de  Lancry ;  she  dreaded  his  want  of  constancy,  of  which  he  gives 
now  evident  proo&,  in  his  devotion  to  the  Princess  Ksemika. 
Mademoiselle  de  Maran  says  also  that  she  has  represented  to  Mon- 
sieur de  Lancry,  that  he  will  drive  you  to  some  fatal  plan  of  re- 
venging yourself ;  that  your  position  is  still  more  dangerous  because 
you  so  often  see  Monsieur  Lugarto  ;  and  that,  notwithstanding  some 
prejudices  she  had  against  him,  she  cannot  help  confessing  that  he 
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K  gifted  with  some  charming  qualities,  and  just  fitted  to  seduce  a 
voman — this  is  not  all,  Madame  ;  prepare  yourself  for  the  last 
hlow,  more  cruel  than  those  that  have  preceded  it,  because  it  does 
not  attack  yourself  only.  Mademoiselle  de  Maran  gives  another 
reason  why  she  regrets  your  marriage  with  Monsieur  de  Lancry ; 
she  affirms,  that  in  consequence  of  the  enormous  debts  contracted 
by  your  husband  before  your  marriage,  yoiu*  fortune  is  now  much 
embarrassed,  and  that — " 

"  You  hesitate,  sir,**  I  said  to  Monsieur  de  Rochegune,  concealing 
my  indignation,  not  against  him,  but  against  the  odious  conapiracy 
which  seemed  to  unveil  itself  before  my  eyes.  Continue,  con- 
tinue, I  am  prepared  to  hear  alL** 

And  /  to  tell  you  all,  madame,  for  happily  I  think  I  know  the 
means  of  frustrating  such  unheard  of  wickedness/' 

"  Continue,  sir.** 

"  Well,  madame,  your  aunt  has  the  wickedness  to  report  that 
Monsieur  de  Lancry,  finding  his  afiairs  in  embarrassment,  has  had 
recourse  to  the  assistance  of  Monsieur  Lugarto,  and  that  he  is 
under  such  obligations  to  that  man  as  oblige  him  to  assent  to  his 
assiduities  towards  you." 

"  Oh  !  my  God  !  my  God  !**  I  exclaimed,  hiding  my  fiuse  in  my 
hands. 

"  You  shudder,  madame,  it  is  indeed  an  abyae  of  shame  and 
infamy,  is  it  not  ?  you,  so  noble,  and  so  pure,  can  hardly  com- 
prehend such  a  tissue  of  horrors.  Yet,  madame,  believe  a  man  who 
has  never  yet  invented  a  falsehood,  such  are  the  reports  which 
are  circulated  about  you,  Monsieur  de  Lancry,  and  Monaieur  Lu- 
garto ;  and  it  is  not  a  mere  report  without  any  apparent  founda- 
tion, unfortunately  it  is  a  conviction  founded  on  appearances  the 
most  unfortunate.  Monsieur  Lugarto  has  acted  with  most  infernal 
cunning.  Monsieur  de  Lancry  and  you,  yourself,  madame,  have 
given  the  appearance  of  truth  to  these  abominable  calumnies." 

I  ^vas  thunderstruck ;  I  understood,  at  last,  all  the  instinctive 
dread  and  aversion,  that  Monsieur  Lugarto  had  always  inspired  me 
with,  I  svkvr  now  the  whole  extent  of  the  evil 

My  suspicions  of  the  natvre  of  the  obligations  that  Monsieur 
dc  Lancry  had  contracted  with  Monsieur  Lugarto,  appeared  to  me 
to  be  justified,  on  that  point — without  doubt  Mademoiselle  de  Maran 
was  right. 

Though  without  any  experience  in  the  world,  I  knew  enough  of 
it  to  know  that  the  most  infamous  reports  would  obtain  credit^ 
unforUmatcIy  a  thousand  little  circumstances  which  appeared  to  me 
insignificant  at  the  time,  arose  to  my  memory,  as  calci^ted  to  con- 
firm the  odious  impression  with  regard  to  our  relative  position 
towards  Monsieur  Lugarto,  and  to  influence  the  world  in  the  judg- 
ment they  would  form  of  it. 
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For  a  moment  I  felt  myself  quite  overwhelmed ;  I  buried  my 
face  in  my  hands  and  could  not  utter  a  word. 

"  You  see  now,  madame,  that  it  required  all  the  imperious 
Bccesnitj  of  duty  to  induce  me,  in  the  absence  of  Monsieur  de 
Morta^ne,  to  enter  on  this  subject  with  you,  now — ^allow  mo  to 
point  out  to  you  in  what  manner  I  can  be  useful  to  you  ;  under 
these  circumstances,  you  must,  without  losing  a  moment,  acquaint 
Monsieur  de  Lancry  with  what  you  have  heard  from  me  ;  that  he 
may  not  doubt  the  truth  of  it,  tell  him  all  our  conrersation ;  as 
to  the  means  of  silencing  these  infamous  reports,  it  is  simply  done ; 
I  haye  not  quite  forgotten  the  lessons  of  Monsieur  de  Mortagne  ; 
truth,  however  harsh  or  violent  it  may  appear,  is  the  one  sure  moans 
beyond  any  other  of  crushing  treachery  and  falsehood.  After  you 
have  confided  the  whole  to  Monsieur  de  Lancry,  neither  you  ncr 
he  should  change  your  manner  towards  Monsieur  Lugarto  ;  a  few 
days  hence  you  should  give  a  party,  and  invite  all  your  acquaint- 
ances, Monsieur  Lugarto,  Mademoiselle  de  Maran,  and  myself;  I 
will  put  off  my  departure  till  then,  for  I  trust  I  can  be  of  service  to 
you ;  on  that  evening,  madame,  aloud,  and  in  the  presence  of  all 
assembled,  before  that  tribunal  composed  of  people  of  the  world,  I 
will  accuse  Monsieur  Lugarto  and  Mademoiselle  de  Maran  of  having 
vilely  calumniated  you,  madame,  and  Monsieur  de  Lancry.  Made- 
moiselle de  Maran,  notwithstanding  her  audacity,  and  Monsieur 
Lugarto,  notwithstanding  his  impudence,  will  be  overwhelmed  by 
80  solemn  an  accusation  ;  then  you,  madame,  and  Monsieur  de 
Lancry,  you  will  call  upon  that  man  and  woman  to  repeat  before 
you,  before  aU  assembled,  the  unworthy  fiilsehoods  they  have  spread 
about,  to  bring  proofe  of  what  tbey  have  asserted.  Then,  madame, 
belieye  me,  however  prejudiced  the  world  may  be,  they  will  be 
forced  to  believe  in  the  shameful  infamy  of  those,  who,  confounded 
by  your  just  indignation,  will  be  unable  to  clear  themselves.'* 

"  You,  yes,  you  are  right  !**  exclaimed  I,  re-animated  by  the 
noble  language  and  generous  advice  of  Monsieur  de  Rochegune. 

Yes,  it  is  an  inspiration  from  heaven  !  Blessings  on  you,  sir, 
who  have  suggested  it — ^the  truth  must  shine  triumphantly  in  that 
explanation.  I  shall  shew  neither  pity  or  merey.  Lie  after  lie, 
I  will  follow  it  up,  till  those  infamous  creatures  will  be  obliged  to 
confess  their  wickedness  in  the  face  of  that  very  world,  whom  they 
have  made  their  accomplices  hitherto,  but  who  will  now  be  their 
judge  r 

"  Bight !  madame,  right !  I  shall  then  take  my  departure,  more 
easy  and  tranquiUised  for  the  fate  of  one  towards  whom  I  have 
vowed  the  most  unalterable  fidelity." 

"  Ah !  sir,  you  are  the  worthy  and  noble  friend  cf  Monsieur  de 
Mortagne  T  cried  I,  in  offering  my  hand  to  Monsieur  de  Roche- 
gune.   "  In  the  name  of  Monsieur  de  Lancry,  in  the  name  of  our 
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cyerbstiui?  gratitude,  receive  the  aasurance  of  a  friendship  no  less 
lively  than  your  own.  By  this  courageous  step  you  have  saved  us 
from  great  misfortunes.    Never,  oh  !  never  can  we  forget  it.'* 

Monsieur  de  Kochegunc  respectfully  took  the  hand  I  offered  him, 
cordially  pressed  it  within  his  own,  and  said  to  me  with  emotion. 

By  the  sacred  memory  of  my  father,  I  swear  to  be  to  you  as 
a  brother — ^as  the  most  devoted  of  your  friends,  will  yon  agree  to 
it  1  do  think  me  worthy  of  your  friendship,  madame  f *' 

It  is  too  flattering  to  us  both  to  permit  us  to  hesitate  in  agree- 
ing to  it  with  pride  and  joy,"  said  I. 

Some  one  knocked  at  the  door. 

Blondeau  entered. 
What  do  you  want  I"  said  I. 

"  Madame,"  replied  she  while  looking  attentively  at  Monsieur  de 
Rochegune,  "  I  have  just  received  a  letter  which  I  was  desired  to  de- 
liver, without  delay,  to  Monsieur  de  Rochegune.** 

She  gave  me  a  letter,  I  gave  it  to  Monsieur  de  Rochegune — ^he 
exclaimed. 

It  is  from  Monsieur  de  Mortagne  ;  I  had  left  word  at  home,  in 
case  he  arrived,  that  I  was  with  you,  madame — ^will  you  allow  me 
to  redd  this  letter  f  it  may  interest  you.** 

I  made  a  sign  to  Monsieur  de  Rochegune ;  he  opened  the  letter 
and  read  it. 

"  Madame,**  said  Blondeau  to  me,  pointing  to  Monsieur  de 
Rochegune,  "  I  know  his  voice — it  is  him.'* 
"WhoT 

"  It  is  the  same  person  who  came  to  enquire  after  you  for  Mon- 
sieur de  Mortagne.** 

What  is  it  you  say  T 

"As  true  as  that  there  is  a  God  in  heaven,  it  is  himself,  madame, 
I  am  sure  I  am  not  mistaken  ;  it  is  his  voice,  I  assure  you." 

While  Blondeau  was  speaking  to  me,  I  examined  the  features  of 
Monsieur  de  Rochegune  ;  all  of  a  sudden  an  expression  of  profound 
anxiety  took  possession  of  them.    I  could  not  resist  exclaiming — 

"  Whni  is  the  matter,  sir  ?   Monsieur  de  Mortagne — ^" 
I  must  rejoin  him  this  moment,  madame — ^we  must  quit  Paris 
for  some  time,  he  is  on  the  track  of  an  abominable  plot-— he  tells 
me  this,  without  explaining  himself  further.** 

"  And  this  plot,  whom  does  it  menace?*'  cried  I. 

**  Can  you  ask  me,  madame  ?  You — ^you.'* 

"  And  Gontran — my  husband  f 

"  Monsieur  de  Mortagne  recommends  you  not  to  quit  him ;  if 
he  travels,  travel  with  him,  but  above  all,  both  for  the  sake  of  his 
safety  and  youi*  own,  never  to  bo  absent  from  him  a  single 
moment.* 
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"  Mj  Qod  !  mj  God  !  and  whom  does  he  siispect  ?  from  whom 
have  we  so  much  to  fear  ]*' 

Need  I  tell  you,  madame  ?  from  Monsieur  Lugarto.  The  im- 
mense wealth  of  that  man  gives  him  immense  resource,  he  is  as 
cunning  as  he  is  depraved.  Monsieur  de  Mortagne,  in  order  to 
counteract  his  projects,  has  been  absent,  or  feigned  to  be  absent, 
from  Paris  for  some  time  past." 

"  But,  sir,  70U  leave  me  in  cruel  state  of  uneasiness." 

"  See  the  letter  of  Monsieur  de  Mortagne ;  he  writes  in  haste, 
and  gives  me  no  particulare ;  during  the  absence  of  Madame  de 
Richeville,  he  will  not  be  able  to  send  you  any  information,  for  it  is 
only  through  her  means  that  he  is  able  to  write  to  you ;  he  fears 
that  many  of  your  household  are  bribed,  and  the  least  indiscretion 
on  his  part  would  render  his  designs  abortive  ;  he  ia  therefore 
obliged  to  act  in  the  shade  and  in  silence.  Adieu,  madame, 
I  quit  you  better  satisfied.  If  Monsieur  de  Mortagne  thinks  that 
I  can  assist  you  in  the  explanation  that  you  will  bring  about,  I  shall 
have  the  honor  to  come  and  tell  you  so,  if  not,  persist  in  the  plan 
I  have  marked  down  for  you.  It  is  the  only  one  which  strikes  at 
the  root  of  the  evil,  and  it  must  confound  the  wicked  ones.  But, 
I  have  thought  of  something  to  make  up  for  my  absence,  I  will 
vnrite  to  Monsieur  de  Lancry  all  that  I  have  told  you,  authorising 
him  to  make  use  of  my  letter.  Adieu,  madame,  Monsieur  de 
Mortagne  teUs  me  every  minute  is  of  consequence — exercise  hope 
and  courage  for  you  have  bitter  enemies." 

"  But  we  may  count  upon  two  veiy  valuable  friends  said  I  to 
Monsieur  de  Rochegune.  Adieu,  sir,  you  have  undertaken  a  noble 
task.    May  God  support  you  through  it." 

Monsieur  de  Rochegune  departed. 

^  It  is  him,  madame,  who  was  attacked  and  wounded.  I  am  sure," 
said  Blondeau.  "  Did  you  remark  how  pale  he  was,  and  the  scar, 
which  his  hair  did  not  entirely  hide  T* 

"  You  are  mistaken,"  said  I. 

"  Oh  1  madame,  his  voice  is  too  sweet  for  me  not  to  have  re- 
cognized it." 

The  vaUi  de  ehatnbre  opened  the  door  and  announced  Monsieur 
le  Comte  de  Lugarto. 
Blondeau  went  out. 
I  found  myself  alone  with  that  man. 
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CHAPTER  XXXI. 

THX  AVOWAL. 

When  I  saw  M.  Lugarto  make  his  appearance  I  prepared  to  quit 
the  room,  but  remembering  the  adrice  of  M.  de  RochegunOy  I  re- 
strained mj  indignation.  M.  Lugarto  appeared  anxious  and  em- 
barrassed— an  unusual  circumstance  with  him,  and  he  must  have 
read  upon  my  countenance  some  of  the  emotions  under  which  I  was 
labouring  and  which  I  repressed  with  difficulty. 

I  sate  down  near  one  of  the  windows,  and  looked  out  into  the 
garden,  waiting  for  M.  Lugarto  to  spcAk.  After  a  considerable 
silence  he  sate  down  at  mj  side,  and  hastily  said  to  me. 

"  You  haye  been  very  ill,  I  hare  felt  extreme  uneasiness  on  your 
account,  and  you  have  no  idea  how  much  I  suffered." 

I  am  perfectly  aware,  monsieur,  of  all  the  interest  which  you 
feel  in  me,"  I  replied  with  a  bitter  smile. 
You  still  hate  me  then  T 

"  Monsieur." 

"  God  bless  my  soul,  why  deny  it  ?  And  yet  what  have  I  done 
to  you  r 

It  is  not  for  me  to  answer  such  questions,  sir." 
But,  after  all,  it  is  usual  to  tell  people  what  subjects  of  com- 
plaint one  may  have  against  them.    Since  your  arrival  in  Paris  I 
have  always  endeavoured  to  make  myself  agreeable  to  you." 
"  You  gave  yourself  a  useless  trouble,  sir." 
"  Oh  1  it  was  very  easy  to  find  out  that  I    The  sole  return  you 
made  to  all  my  attentions  was  contempt" 

That  might  have  taught  you,  sir,  that  those  attentions  were 
dii^agreeable  to  me." 

But,  once  more,  why  is  it  so  ?  you  will  not  answer  me.  Were 
those  attentions  then  which  every  woman  receives,  if  not  with 
complaisance  at  least  with  gratitude,  an  insult  to  ff<m  /" 

I  raised  my  eyes,  as  if  to  call  heaven  as  a  witness  to  this  man's 
execrable  duplicity.  He  moved  impatiently  in  his  seat,  and  then 
continued,  endeavouring  to  give  an  afiectionate  and  insinuating  accent 
to  the  natural  harshness  of  his  voice. 

"  ronie,  come,  do  not  be  so  ill-natured,  let  us  talk  like  good 
friends,  for  I  am  really  your  friend  though  you  have  done  eveiy- 
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thing  hitlierto  to  in-itate  me  against  jou.  But,  I  do  not  know  how 
it  is,  jou  have  bewitched  me.  I,  who  never  forget  those  who  wish 
me  ill,  and  who  know  how  to  prove  to  them  that  I  do  not  forget, 
find  it  impossible  to  keep  any  resentment  against  you,  I  forgive  jou 
everything.  The  influence  you  poszess  over  me  is  incredible  !  At 
first  I  could  not  understand  that  influence  at  all,  then  by  degrees  I 
discovered — but  you  will  be  angry  again — Really  I,  who  am  no 
schoolboy,  I,  who  am  so  well  ^iUed  in  woman,  hesitate,  for  the 
first  time  in  my  life,  to  tell  you — ^for  you  look  so  cold,  so  haughty — 
that-^hat's  right,  you  are  worse  than  ever  now  ;  if  you  look  at  me 
in  that  way,  you  are  not  taking  the  right  method  to  make  me  speak 
out," 

I  gave  M.  Lugarto  a  glance  of  such  proud  and  withering  scorn, 
that,  in  spite  of  his  audacity,  he  hesitated  for  a  moment,  but  he 
soon  continued,  as  if  ashamed  of  having  allowed  himself  to  be  dis- 
concerted. 

After  all,  I  am  a  fool,  I  shall  tell  you  nothing  that  you  have  not 
guessed  long  ago,  women  are  not  blind,  they  are  the  first  to  perceive, 
the  feelings  which  they  inspire.  Well  then,  I  love  you,  yes — love 
you  passionately." 

M.  Lugarto  uttered  the  last  words  in  a  voice  which  was  low  and 
trembling  with  emotion.  Thanks  to  M.  de  Rochegune's  warning,  I 
was  prepared  for  this  insolent  confession,  and  not  a  muscle  of  my 
face  moved.  M.  Lugarto  doubtless  expected  an  explosion  of  indig- 
nation on  my  part,  and  he  appeared  quite  surprised  at  my  self- 
possession,  and  the  sdlenee  which  I  maintained. 

Yes,  I  love  you  to  distraction,"  he  continued,  "  I  who  never  hitherto 
knew  ought  of  love  but  a  few  trifling  and  ephemeral  caprices,  I  now 
feel  when  with  you,  an  imperious  longing,  to  fix  myself,  and  for 
ever.  If  you  choose,  we  might  manage  matters  admirably.  Now 
that  I  am  admitted  to  an  intimacy  with  you,  we  might  lead  a  most 
delightful  existence.  But  you  do  not  answer !  have  I  offended 
you  r 

"  Go  on,  sir,  pray  go  on." 

"  How  strangely  you  address  me !  Perhaps  you  think  me  in- 
capable of  an  eternal  fidelity  to  you  ?  You  are  wrong,  believe  me, 
I  have  engaged — perhaps  in  too  great  an  excess — ^in  all  the  pleasures 
of  life,  and  I  should  be  delighted  were  it  in  my  power  to  repose  my 
weariness  in  some  gentle,  some  calm  affection,  my  disposition — 
which  I  fairly  confess,  is  often  a  detestable  one — ^would  become  much 
improved — ^indeed  it  would.  I  am  sure  that  if  you  would  take  the 
trouble,  you  might  make  me  much  better  than  I  am.  Come  then — do 
try — what  harm  can  it  do  you  ?  I  will  love  you  so  much  !  Oh  ! 
yon  do  not  know  what  it  is  to  be  loved  by  a  man  who  despises  all 
other  men  !  You  shall  do  anything  you  like  with  me,  and  every 
body  will  say  :  look  at  Madame^  d^  t  <inprv'a  influence,  sh**  him  con- 
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t rived  to  fix,  to  Sitftcn,  and  to  mould  to  her  own  wishes  that  toin 
who  was  once  the  most  ungovernahle  l>eing  in  the  world  1 1** 

If  I  had  not  felt  hj  the  violent  emotions  of  my  heart,  that  a  fi^ 
crisis  in  my  life  was  imminent,  and  that  a  fearful  danger  was  dai^ 
gathered  round  myself  and  Gontran,  this  man's  incredible  self- 
suiiicency,  and  his  cynical  vanity  which  was  almost  as  odious  as  it 
was  ridiculous,  would  have  made  me  smile  with  pity,  but  I  was 
labouring  under  the  influence  of  cruel  preseniimeniB. 

M.  Lugarto  terrified  me,  I  fiuicied  that  in  spite  of  his  coarse 
vulgarity  he  would  not  have  dared  thus  to  have  spoken  to  me, 
had  he  not  felt  he  could  do  it  with  impunity — ^therefore,  I  said  to 
him  clasping  iny  hands  together  with  terror. 

What  has  happened,  sir  1  that  you  dare  to  speak  to  me  in  that 
strain?" 

My  language  is  very  simple,  notwithstanding — ^my  God — ^re- 
assure yourself — I  am  not  exigeant — I  ask  nothing  more  than  to  be 
allowed  to  entertain  hope  for  the  future  and  that  you  will  shew  a 
little  confidence  in  me  for  the  present ;  allow  me  to  love  you,  take 
no  care  for  the  rest ;  only  be  true  enough  to  me  to  promise  not  to 
fight  against  the  inclination  which  might  speak  to  your  heart  in  my 
favour.  Come  now,  confess  you  think  me  conceited  to  talk  to  you 
in  this  way.  I  would  lay  a  wager  that  you  are  offended.  Well,  you 
ai*e  wrong — I  speak  the  language  of  sincere  love.  The  man  who 
really  loves,  always  feels  certain  of  making  his  passion  shared,  sooner 
or  later.  How  wayward  you  are !  Do  sinile  away  tliat  savage 
look.  After  aU,  what  is  it  I  ask  of  you  ?  merely  to  suffer  yourself 
to  be  happy — ^you  shall  see — ^you  shall  see.  Do  at  least  answer  me, 
MatUda.^ 

As  he  thus  addressed  me,  M.  Lugario  approached  and  attempted 
to  take  my  hand.  While  listening  to  this  villanous  Lmguage,  I  almost 
fancied  myself  to  be  dreaming,  I  was  well  aware  of  this  man's  im- 
pudence, and  1  was  well  nigh  tempted  to  ask  myself  whether  I  had 
not  unknowingly  done  something  to  deserve  such  humiliation.  I 
thought  myse^  fatally  punished  for  not  having  sufiiciently  shewn  to 
M.  Lugarto  the  aversion  with  which  he  had  inspired  me.  When  he 
attempted  to  take  my  hand  I  became  exasperated  with  terror,  shame, 
and  anger,  and  hastily  rising,  I  exclaimed. 

Leave  the  room,  sir !  leave  the  room,  this  instant.  Disgust  and 
contcuipt  sometimes  rise  to  such  a  pitch  that  the  soul  revolts,  not- 
witbitaudiug  the  efforts  which  are  made  to  restrain  it  I  tell  you  to 
leave  the  room,  sir !" 

"  Are  you  then  without  pity — ^without  heart  ?"  exdaimed  M. 
Lugarto.  Is  love  to  you  an  insult  9  for  I  do  love  you,  I  swear  that 
I  love  you.  If  hitherto  I  have  offended  and  annoyed  you,  I  implore 
you  to  forgive  me,  it  has  been  the  result  of  my  bad  education.  And 
then  I  have  not  been  accustomed  to  meet  often  with  women  like 
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yourself — and  that  has  spoilt  me.  Mj  manners  are  bad,  I  confess 
it,  but  with  one  word,  one  word  of  the  least  affection,  you  might  have 
changed  me,  it  would  have  been  so  sweet  to  me,  to  obey  you.  And 
then  I  did  not  know  what  to  think.  When  I  saw  you  so  indifferent 
to  my  attentions,  I  thought  that  you  did  not  understand  what 
those  attentions  signified,  I  knew  not  what  to  imagine  in  order  to 
make  you  understand  that  it  was  love  :  sometimes  I  was  tempted  to 
depart,  but  the  charm  which  everything  about  yon  possesses  re- 
strained bie  in  spite  of  myself.  Come  &en,  if  you  will  not  feel  a 
little  interest  in  me,  at  least  have  a  little  compassion^  command  me 
to  do  anything,  tell  me  to  go  away,  and  I  shall  have  the  strength 
to  do  ity  but  let  me  know  at  least  that  some  day,  perhaps,  I  shall 
be  recompensed  for  so  emel  a  sacrifice.  Answer  me — ^in  pity 
answer  me-^nothing^nothing — not  one  word^-stiU  that  look  of 
implacable  hatred  and  contempt  1  Ah !  I  am  yery  miserable ! 
And  yet  people  enyy  me — me  !**  exclaimed  M.  Lugarto. 

His  cheeks  were  Hvid,  the  man  wept,  or  pretended  to  do  so,  and 
he  hid  his  face  in  his  hands. 

If  I  had  not  been  previoualy  warned  by  M.  de  Rochegune  of  the 
odious  reports  which  this  man  had  circulated,  I  might,  perhaps,  have 
belieyed  in  his  apparent  sorrow,  though  without  being  touched  by 
it  in  the  ali^test  degree.  As  it  was,  I  perceived  in  it  only  an 
insulting  hypocrisy :  and  my  sole  feeling  for  the  man  was  one  of 
horror.  I  approached  the  door,  in  order  to  quit  the  room,  M. 
Lugarto  pereelved  this  movement  and  placed  himself  before  the 
door. 

I  v/as  frightened,  and  hastened  back  towards  the  chimney-piece 
for  the  pu]^>ose  of  ringing  the  belL 

"  You  wish  then  to  £ive  me  to  despair  T  he  exclaimed  in  a 
voice  of  emotiiMQ,  and  clasping  his  hands  with  an  imploring  air. 

"  Oh  1  tell  me,  tell  me  only,  that  you  will  allow  me  to  attempt 
to  win  your  &vor,  that  you  will  permit  me  to  endeavour  to  vanquish 
theav^onyou  feel  towards  me,  tell  me  that  at  least — ^nothing 
eber 

And  he  fell  at  my  feet. 

I  hastily  rang  the  belL 

**  Oh !  that's  the  case,  is  it  V*  he  exclaimed,  turning  pale  with 
rage.  Nothing  then  is  of  any  avail  urith  you,  prayers,  tenderness, 
or  humility.  Well  then,  I  will  employ  other  meUiods.  On  your 
knee€^  proud  woman^  do  you  hear  %  (m  your  knees  you  shall  implore 
me  to  have  pity  on  you.** 

There  was  so  miwh  confidence,  and  such  a  deadly  maliciousness 
in  the  man's  accent,  that  I  shuddered  with  terror. 

A  valet  de  chamhre  now  made  his  appearance. 
Tell  my  servants  to  go  away,"  said  M.  Lugarto  with  the  greatest 
coolness,  and  before  I  could  say  a  word.    Nothing  could  apparently 
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be  more  simple  than  this  order.  The  servant  left  the  room.  I  was 
80  stupified  with  astonishment  that  I  could  not  stop  him.  M.  Lu- 
garto  who  had  repressed  his  rage  for  a  minute,  now  gave  way  to  all 
his  fniy.  He  became  actually  hideous,  his  eyes  were  bloodnihoty  hia 
whole  body  trembled  convulsively,  and  his  colourless  lips  were  con- 
tracted with  a  kind  of  nervous  twitching.  I  could  not  move  a 
step  :  and  I  awaited  with  anxiety  for  some  terrible  revelation. 

"  Ah  !  you  choose  to  struggle  with  me  !*'  he  exclaimed.  You 
don  t  know  my  power  then  And  yet  you  saw  me  give  check* 
mate  to  that  insolent  Princess^  with  a  single  word  9  As  for  that 
beautiful  Ducheas  you  little  know  the  tears  of  blood  which  her 
impertience  to  me  is  forcing  her  to  shed  now.  You  do  not  know  that 
if  I  choose — do  you  hear  1  if  I  choose  I  should  only  have  to  say  one 
word— one  single  word^  to  make  yon  &int  away  with  terror.  Ah  ! 
you  think  that  when  a  man  like  me  wishes  for  anything,  he  wishes 
in  vain  !  ah  !  you  think  I  do  not  know  how  to  revenge  myself  on 
those  who  outrage  me  I  ah  !  you  think  that  while  you  were  heaping 
in8ul.s  and  contempt  upon  me,  I  was  not  giving  you  back  comtempt 
for  contempt,  insult  for  insult  A  pretty  fool  I  should  be  indeed  ! 
But  I  would  have  you  know  that,  thanks  to  me  and  your  aunt  whom 
I  have  managed  to  bring  over  to  my  side,  yon  are  already  lost  in 
the  opinion  of  the  world.  Whatever  you  may  do  hereafter,  an  in- 
curable wound  has  been  inflicted  upon  your  reputation.  Tha  world 
judges,  condemns,  and  strikes  for  a  thousand  times  less  than  that 
But  I  would  have  you  know  that^  in  order  to  complete  and  perfect 
my  pkusible  caliminies,  the  Princess,  by  my  command,  has  made 
advances  to  your  husband,  and  that  he,  also  by  my  commands,  is  un- 
£uthful  to  you  :  this  is  a  fact  well  known  to  all,  and  the  world  says 
that  you  avenge  yourself  on  your  husband,  by  intriguing  with  me. 
Now  I  defy  you  to  put  an  end  to  these  reports,  and  these  appear- 
ances. Whether  you  wish  it  or  not,  I  shall  be  there,  always  close 
to  you.  I  frighten  you,  I  horrify  you,  so  much  the  better — ^you  will 
only  have  one  means  of  escaping  firom  my  persecution.  I  am  tired 
of  easy  conquests,  and  I  would  rather  triumph,  as  they  caU  it,  by 
terror  than  by  love.  I  fkncy  I  can  see  you  now,  imploring'—de- 
spairing — ^terrified — ^your  beautiful  eyes  bathed  in  tears — so  much 
the  better — ^you  will  be  more  enchanting  than  ever." 

As  he  uttered  these  execrable  words,  the  man's  glassy  eyes  seemed 
to  gleam  with  a  savage  ferocity.  For  some  minutes  I  had  listened  to 
him  mechanically  as  If  I  were  the  sport  of  some  frightful  nightmare, 
when  suddenly  I  heard  a  noise  in  my  husband's  apartment.  It  was 
his  step,  he  was  about  to  enter  the  drawing-room.  I  clasped  my 
hands  and  exclaimed — "  Thank  thee,  oh  God !  he  is  coming." 

M.  Lugarto  looked  at  me  with  astonishment.  The  door  opened 
and  M.  de  Lancry  appeared. 
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CHAPTER  XXXIL 

THE  DEVIAirOS. 

At  the  sight  of  Gontran,  my  first  impulse  was  to  run  to  him  and 
exclaim — 

^  Save  me  1  save  me  !** 

"  The  disorder  of  mj  looks  struck  Gontran ;  he  exclaimed  fixing 
a  look  on  Monsieur  Lugarto." 

Matilda,  what  is  the  matter  ?  in  the  name  of  God  what  has 
happened  1" 

Monsieur  Lngarto  began  to  laugh  immoderately,  and  said  to 
Monsieur  de  Lancry. : 

"  Why  my  dear  sir,  do  you  know  your  wife  is  quite  incomprehen- 
sible, she  has  actually  taken  up  seriously  nothing  but  a  foolish  joke." 

"  You  are  a  villain, — cried  I, — I  will  keep  no  terms  with  you — ^in 
eXfiusing  your  conduct  to  my  husband,  I  do  not  endanger  his  life ; 
you  would  not  dare  to  fight  him ;  he  would  not  degrade  hima^lf  by 
fighting  with  you.** 

You  hear  how  she  treats  me,  said  Monsieur  Lugarto  to  Monsieur 
de  Lancry  j  acknowledge  that  I  am  very  good  humoured." 

"  A  truce  to  joking,  sir  I  cried  Gontran ;  I  see  by  the  agitation, 
and  the  paleness  of  Madame  de  Lancry,  that  she  is  greatly  hurt ;  what- 
ever may  be  my  friendship  for  you,  I  wiU  never  permit  you  to  forget 
for  a  moment  ike  respect  which  yoa  owe.  to  my  wifeJ* 

You  take  it  in  that  way,  my  good  fellow,  do  you  9  that  alters  the 
case,**  said  M.  Lugarto,**  we  will  not  talk  about  it  any  more,  let  us 
forget  all  this  nonsense,  and  think  of  something  else.  What  are  you 
going  to  do  this  evening  T 

"  You  hear  him  T  I  exclaimed,  "  this  man  tells  you  to  forget  what 
he  calls  nonsense  1  He  will  ask  you  to  give  him  your  hand  and  then 
he  will  betray  you  again.  No — ^no— my  noble,  my  generous  Gontran, 
whatever  pain  the  discovery  may  inflict  upon  your  kind  and  confid- 
ing heart,  I  will  tell  you  everything  ;  this  man  whom  you  believe  to 
be  your  friend  must  be  unmasked,  you  must  here  in  his  presence, 
learn  all  the  scandalous  reports  which  he  is  circulating  about  myself 
and  you,  you  must  know  that  in  this  v^ry  room,  just  now  he  declared 
his  infiunous  love  to  me,  not  merely  in  the  guise  of  unmeaning 
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gallantly — ^he  is  a  liar — no— -no — ^he  first  spoke  of  his  love  in  a  tone 
of  entreaij,  with  tears  in  his  ejea,  with  soft  and  hypocritical  words.'" 
Sir  r  exclaimed  Gontran,  turning  crimson  with  rage^  and  cast- 
ing a  glance  of  fury  upon  M.  Lugarto. 

"  Pray  hear  her  to  the  end,  my  good  fellow,  I  repeat  again,  she 
has  no  cause  for  all  this  fine  indignation,  and  that  she  is  mistaking, 
a  stupid  joke  for  a  serious  insult." 

"  And  then,"  I  continued,  "  when  he  saw  the  contempt,  the  disgust, 
which  his  words  inspired  in  me,  he  had  recourse  to  threats  of 
yengeance,  and  to  the  most  horrihle  revelations.  The  world — ^he 
said — ^believes  you  to  he  faithless  to  me,  Gontran,  the  world — he 
added — ^believes  that  I  avenge  myself  for  your  desertion,  by  an 
intrigue  with  that  man.    Did  you  not  say  this,  sir  I  did  you  not  say 

this  r 

M.  Lugarto  smiled  and  shrugged  his  shoulders. 

"  Monsieur  Lugarto,  take  care  !**  said  GFontran  in  a  hollow  voice — 
"  human  patience  has  its  limits,  and  for  a  long  time— oh  !  a  very 
long  time  ;  I  have  been  patient,  do  you  hear  T 

M.  Lugarto  dropped  his  eyes  to  the  ground  and  made  no  reply. 
Proud  of  his  eonfosion  and  hoping  to  rid  myself  for  ever  of  lum, 
after  this  cruel  scene  I  continued. 

But  this  is  not  all ;  he  has  allied  himself  to  our  most  mortal 
enemy.  Mademoiselle  de  Maran,  in  order  to  proclaim  ever3rwhere 
that  you,  you,  my  noble  Gk>ntran,  are  obliged  to  endure  his  presence 
even  while  you  execrate  it — ^that  the  attentions  he  pays  to  me  are 
tolerated  by  you.  And  do  you  know  why  f  because  our  fortune  is 
compromised  by  your  debts,  and  that  you  have  been  obliged  to  have 
recourse  to  this  man's  money." 

For  an  instant  I  was  terrified  at  the  expression  of  rage  which 
animated  Gontran's  features. 

He  rose,  seized  M.  Lugarto  by  the  arm  and  said  to  him  in  a  voice 
of  thunder. 

"  Do  you  hear  what  my  wife  says,  sir  ?  do  you  hear  T 
''At  last,  oh  God  !  we  shall  be  delivered  from  that  fiendt"  I  ex- 
claimed clasping  my  hands. 

M.  Lugarto  had  remained  seated. 

When  Gontran  approached  him,  he  did  not  make  the  slightest 
movement,  but  coolly  releasing  hinuelf  from  M.  de  Lancry's  grasp, 
he  fixed  his  eyes  upon  him  and  said  to  him  with  an  ironical  calmness 
at  which  I  was  thoroughly  astonished. 

"  Why,  my  good  feUow,  you  are  decidedly  mad !" 

"  I  tell  youy  sir,  that  the  reports  which  you  circulated  are  infiunous 
— and  that  I  will  not  sufiler. 

"  You  will  not  suffer  !"  slowly  re-iterated  M.  Lugarto,  with  a  sar- 
castic laugh.  "  Ha !  ha !  ha !  upon  my  word  he  is  delightful  with 
his  "will  not  suffer."    Come,  Jformeur  le  Vicomte  de  Lanny,  you 
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don't  mean  to  pretend  that  you  have  the  presumption  to  menace 

"  Yes — jeB — ^whatever  may  happen,  for  once  at  least  I  

"  Whatever  may  happen,  Viscount  V  exclaimed  M.  Lugarto  in  a 
shrill  voice,  interrupting  my  husband,  "  whatever  may  happen  I 
pray  be  kind  enough  to  say  that  again." 

Gontran  was  in  a  state  of  inexpressible  anguish,  his  handsome 
countenance  which  was  painfully  contracted,  expressed  hatred,  rage, 
and  despair,  but  you  would  have  said  that  some  mysterious  influence 
prevented  the  explosion  of  those  violent  feelings. 

At  last  they  burst  forth,  M.  de  Lancry  exclaimed^  stamping 
violently, 

"  Well  then  !  yes,  yes,  whatever  may  happen,  since  you  drive  me 
to  extremities  I  will  insult  you,  do  you  hear  ?  1  will  insult  you 
before  the  world  ;  we  shall  fight,  and  I  will  kill  you,  or  you  shall 
kill  me,  the  earth  can  no  longer  bear  both  of  us,  this  existence  is 
insupportable  to  me.  If  it  were  not  for  the  fear  of  causing  you 
an  infernal  joy,  I  should  have  already  delivered  myself  from  a  life 
which  is  odious  to  me." 

There  was  such  profound  despair  in  these  words  of  Grontran,  and 
they  menaced  me  with  another  new  and  so  formidable  calamity, 
that  I  felt  my  strength  give  way. 

"  You  will  not  insult  me,  and  I  will  not  fight  you,"  coolly  re- 
plied M.  Lugarto.  In  the  first  place,  as  madame  justly  observed, 
I  should  be  afraid  to  do  so,  and  then  you  would  not  condescend. 
But  let  us  return  to  your  whatever  may  happen.  Is  this  a  defiance — 
eh,  Viscount  ?  Do  you  wish  me  to  say,  this  very  instant,  before 
madame — " 

Stop,  oh  1  stop  !  not  another  word,"  exclaimed  Gontran,  with 
an  effort — in  pity — ^not  a  word  !" 

He  threw  himself  into  an  arm  chair,  covered  his  eyes  with  his 
hand,  and  exclaimed  in  a  voice  broken  with  emotion. 

"  Oh  !  my  God !  oh  !  my  God  1" 

I  was  stupified  with  astonishment. 

"  Come,  come,  one  has  a  deal  of  trouble  in  convincing  you,  my 
dear  and  intimate  friend,  that  I  am  not  so  black  a  devil  as  I  am 
painted,"  continued  M.  Lugarto.  "  What  do  I  ask  ?  merely  to  live 
in  peace  with  you  and  your  wife,  to  realize  the  equilateral  triangle 
of  the  Italians — ^that  is  to  say,  of  course,  all  in  an  honourable  way — 
for  you  are  a  naughty,  jealous  man,  a  regular  Othello.  Let's  see  now, 
what  do  you  grumble  at  ?  Taking  it  for  granted  that  I  am  paying 
court  to  your  wife,  what  does  that  signifiy  to  you  ?  She  is  virtuoas, 
she  adores  you,  and  execrates  me  ;  these  are  three  solid  reasons  for 
your  being  easy  on  that  score  ;  it  is  in  fact  a  species  of  Cerberus 
with  three  heads,  which  sufficiently  defends  your  conjugal  felicity. 
'  But,'  you  will  tell  me,  *  the  world  talks  and  thinks  that  you  art 
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oD  tbe  beet  possible  terma  with  my  wife.*  God  bless  mj  soul,  let 
the  world  talk  as  much  as  it  likes,  an*t  you  sure  of  your  wife's 
fidelity  ?  Come,  Visoount,  be  philosophical,  and  do  not  attach  any 
importance  to  foolish  words.  '  But,*  you  wiJ  say  again,  '  these 
rumours,  false  as  they  are,  are  still  annoying.*  Possibly  they  may 
be  so,  but  you  know  that  of  two  evils  you  must  choose  the  least, 
and  since  the  world's  chatterings  frighten  you,  just  consider,  my 
good  fellow,  T'^hat  that  same  world  would  do,  if  I  took  it  into 
head  to  prate  about  certain  circumstances — ^if  I  related  how  in 
London — 

"  For  God*B  sake,  sir  !*'  exclaimed  Crontran  with  an  imploring 
air. 

M.  Lugarto  looked  at  me  with  an  ironical  smile. 
There,  you  see,  this  fine  bully  has  become  as  supple  as  a  glove  ; 
you,  who  are  wisdom  personified,  do  advice  him  to  be  reasonable. 
Viscount  de  Lancry  you  are  in  my  power,  you  have  no  means  of 
escape  except  by  assassinating  me,  or  committing  suicide  yourself. 
Now  I  know  you  are  too  well-bred  a  man  to  have  recourse  to  such 
extreme  methods.  This  point  then  being  established,  let  us  pro- 
ceed. Come,  my  good  feUow,  let  us  forget  your  wife's  foolish 
fancies,  let  us  all  three  live  together  in  a  delightful  intimacy  as  we 
have  hitherto  done,  let  the  world  prate  if  it  IUlcs,  and  let  us  enjoy  > 
life,  which  is  so  brief.  However,  as  I  am  not  to  be  insulted  with 
impunity,  and  as  I  am  determined  to  be  avenged  for  this  charminn^ 
Matilda's  contempt,  I  will  punish  her,  and  I  condemn  her  to  come 
and  dine  with  you  to-day  at  my  house,  in  order  to  oelebrate  her 
convalescence.  There  will  only  be  a  small  party — the  Princess 
Ksemika,  and  three  or  four  men  and  women  friends  of  mine.  I  am 
not  joking,  my  good  fellow,  you  hear  what  I  say — I  chooae  it, 
Madame  de  Lancry  will  make  a  fuss,  but  I  leave  you  the  task  of 
persuading  my  fair  enemy,  you  will  be  at  no  loss,  I  am  certain,  for 
some  excellent  reasons  to  give  her — ^ 

I  gased  at  Gontran  in  stupefaction,  he  did  not  utter  a  word,  his 
eyes  were  fixed,  and  his  head  drooped  down  upon  his  brea^  M. 
Lugarto  got  up  and  said, 

"  Is  not  all  this  funny  enough,  my  good  fHends  ?  Who  would 
suppose  that  at  this  minute,  in  one  of  the  prettiest  hotels  of  the 
faubourg  Saint-Honor^,  on  such  a  fine  spring  day  as  this  is,  one  of 
those  incredible  scenes  is  taking  place  which  would  make  the  fortune 
of  a  romance  vrriter  f  And  yet  it  is  a  fi^ct  Life  in  this  world  is, 
after  all,  a  much  less  prosaic  affiiir  than  people  are  apt  to  &ncy« 
Well  then,  good  bye  for  the  present — ^we  dine  at  seven.  You 
shall  try  my  new  cook,  he  comes  from  Prince  Talleyrand's  and 
I  hear  wonders  of  him.  Ah  i  while  I  think  of  it,  you  shall  send 
back  your  carriage  after  dinner,  and  we  will  all  go  to  TivoU, 
there  is  to  be  a  charming  fbte  there,  and  they  say  the  Duchess 
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of  Berry  wi]l  be  present.  I  have  set  my  heart  upon  being  seen 
there  with  yon,  your  wife,  and  your  adorable  PrincesB,  you  naughty, 
&ithleflB  swain  you.  So  then  it  is  all  settled,  I  will  bring  you 
back  to  your  house,  and  before  we  return  we  will  go  and  have 
some  ioes  at  Tortoni*s — ^you  see  I  am  quite  bent  upon  continuing 
to  compromise  Matilda,  and  I  flatter  myself  I  make  ohoioe  of  a 
right  good  place  of  exhibition  for  that  purpose.  Now  then  my 
good  fellow,  you  have  heard  what  I  have  said — ^h  T 

**  I  have,  sir,"  said  Gontran  in  a  low  voice. 

*'  I  depend  then  upon  you  and  my  fair  enemy.  But  just  take 
the  trouble  of  answering  me,  will  you?  I  have  told  you  that  I 
choose  it,  and  that  ought  to  be  sufficient  for  you,  I  should 
think." 

"  Madame  de  Lancry  and  myself  will  dine  with  you,  siTj**  re^ 
plied  Gontran  with  a  desperate  effort. 

M.  Lugarto  left  the  room  with  a  glance  of  infernal  triuniph 
at  me. 

0 

CHAPTEK  XXXII, 

After  the  departure  of  M.  Lugarto,  neither  myself  or  Gontran  had 
courage  to  utter  a  single  word,  and  I  became  mimersed  in  the  most 
desponding  reflections.  It  was  too  true  then,  a  mysterious,  a  terrible 
secret  had  placed  M.  de  Lancry  in  the  power  of  M.  Lugarta  For 
the  first  time  my  husband  had  talked  of  destoying  himself,  this 
dreadful  thought  had  never  occurred  to  my  mind,  and  I  shuddered 
when  I  reflected  npon  Gontran*s  resolution,  My  heart  had  been 
painfully  wounded  when  he  exclaimed,  addressing  himself  to  M, 
Lugarto.  W/iere  it  not  /or  the  /ear  o/ causing  you  an  in/emaljotf^ 
I  should  have  already  put  an  end  to  my  existence.  Alas  I  he  forgot 
then  that  I  should  survive  him  I  I  then  bitterly  reproached  myself 
for  holding  so  little  place  in  Gontran's  existence,  I  reproached  my** 
■elf  for  having — 'if  the  expression  may  be  aQowed — loved  so  bacUy^ 
Nor  was  this  any  vain  humility  of  heart,  but  a  conscientious  fbeling. 
Doubtless  he  had  always  found  me,  devoted,  attentive,  submissive, 
and  passionately  aflfectionate,  but  I  must  have  made  a  bad  use  of  those 
poble  sentiments,  since  he  could  die  without  regretting  me.  From 
that  instant  I  acquired  that  bitter  conviction  which  sprang  from  the 
most  fervent  love,  and  ft'om  a  profound  distrust  of  myself— %s 
always  ones  oum  /avit  wJten  one  is  not  loved.  I  clung  with  all  my 
^rcngth  to  this  conviction,  paradoxical  as  it  certainly  wa?,  Mid  i 
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exerted  aU  the  resources  of  my  mind,  and  all  the  power  of  my  heart 
to  inrest  it  with  an  undeniable  authority. 

This  conviction  allowed  me  to  accuse  myself,  and  to  forgive 
Gontran.  Women  who  have  loved  with  that  sublime  blindness, 
that  magnificent  abnegation  of  f^elf^  which  constitutes  passion,  will 
understand  the  happiness  with  which  one  seizes  the  slightest  oppor- 
tunity of  excusing  the  cruelty  of  the  beloved  one,  even  when  his 
acquittal  involves  the  sacrifice  of  oneself.  Now  that  years  and  mis- 
fortunes have  matured  my  judgment,  it  seems  to  me  that  this  ob- 
stinate indulgence  must  also,  perhaps,  be  attributed  to  the  imperious 
necessity  "^hich  we  feel  of  justifying  our  choice  in  our  own  eyes,  even 
at  the  cost  of  our  most  cherished  hopes.  Once  influenced  by  this 
self-distrust,  I  reproached  myself  besides,  for  not  having  known 
how  to  inspire  Gontran  with  sufficient  tenderness  to  make  him  tell 
me  the  melancholy  secret  of  which  M.  Lugarto  made  so  fatal  an 
abuse. 

When  I  saw  Gontran's  wretchedness  I  almost  accused  myself  of  a 
crime  in  having  shevm  at  first  so  much  contempt  towards  M.  Lu- 
garto, and  in  not  having  better  known  how  to  dissemble  my  aversion. 
Then  instead  of  becoming  exasperated  against  us,  perhaps  that 
man  might  have  been  inoffensive.  I  was  happy,  and  yet  terrified  at 
this  last  reflection.  So  formidable  was  the  power  of  my  love  I  I 
whose  pride  was  so  great,  especially  since  I  had  belonged  to  Grontran, 
I  now  was  almost  tempted  to  regret,  that  I  had  behaved  with 
dignity  towards  the  most  contemptible,  the  most  wicked  of  men. 

I  feel  some  surprise  now  at  the  prolonged  silence  which  continued 
between  myself  and  Gontran  after  this  scene,  but  M.  Lugarto*s  words 
had  so  clearly  established  his  dreadful  power  over  Gontran,  that  we 
were  compelled  to  remain  for  some  time  as  it  were  stunned  by  this 
deadly  blow. 

M.  de  Lancry  kept  his  face  hidden  between  his  two  hands. 

I  approached  him,  trembling  as  I  did  so—"  My  love  " — I  began. 

"  What  more  would  you  have  T  he  hastily  exclaimed  in  an  angry 
tone  of  voice.  And  lifting  up  his  face  which  was  as  dark  as  night 
in  its  expression  ;  he  gave  me  a  look  which  made  me  turn  pale. 

"  This  is  what  your  caustic  behaviour,  your  absurd  prudery  have 
brought  us  to  ?  a  formal  explanation  !  You  must  surely  be  satisfied 
now  !  I  hope  that  my  position  with  regard  to  Lugarto,  is  sufiiciently 
clear  and  well  defined." 

What  do  you  mean,  Gontran  ?  was  I  to  listen  then  without  in- 
dignation to  that  man's  horrible  avowals  ?  But  my  honour,  your 
own." 

"  Oh  !  madame,  who  wants  you  to  compromise  your  honour  or 
mine  7  There  is  a  wide  abyss  between  actual  guilt,  and  harmless 
coquetry.  If  you  had  possessed  a  particle  of  intelligence  you  would 
have  guessed  from  the  first  words  in  which  I  mentioned  Lugarto  to 
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you,  that  he  was  a  man  to  be  treated  considerately.  But  no,  not- 
withstanding my  most  express  recommendations  you  have  twenty 
times  over  exerted  yourself  to  irritate  him.  Blase  and  vicious  as 
he  is  he  takes  a  detectable  delight  in  contradiction  and  resistance. 
A  few  affectionate  common  places  from  you  would  have  rid  us  of  him 
at  once.  But  you  have  played  too  sharp  a  game  with  him,  and  now," 
added  M.  de  Lanciy  with  rage, now  his  patience  is  exhausted.  In 
spite  of  myself  I  allowed  some  harsh  expressions  towards  him,  to 
escape  me.  I  know  now  that  he  is  paying  his  court  to  you,  and  I 
must  be  coward  enough,  not  only  not  to  strike  him  publicly, 
but  even  to  appear  to  night,  to-morrow,  day  after  day  in  society 
with  you  and  him.  This  is  what  you  have  done  madame.*' 
"  I  !  I  I" 

"  Yes,  yes,  you,  and  you  only  1  Since  you  were  as  sure  of  yourself, 
as  lam  of  you,  you  should,  without  acceping  this  attentions,  at  least  not 
have  repulsed  them  with  such  brutality.  You  should  have  gracefully 
and  kindly  told  him  that  such  assiduities  were  compromising  to  you, 
and  that  if  he  wished  to  please  you,  he  must  commence  by  obeying 
you  in  that  point ;  had  you  done  this  he  would  have  complied,  for  you 
would  not  thus  have  deprived  him  of  all  hope,  or  exasperated  him 
against  us.  But  was  ic  for  me,  pray,  to  enter  into  such  details  ? 
Was  it  for  me  to  tell  you  the  part  you  were  to  play  under  these  cir- 
cumstances 1  Was  it  not  your  duty  to  spare  me  a  task  so  humiliat- 
ing and  ridictdous  ?  If  you  loved  me  really  for  myself  I  should  not 
have  had  to  tell  you  all  this.  A  virtuous  woman  does  not  merely 
show  she  is  such  by  parading  her  virtue,*"  he  added  with  a  bitter 
smile,  "  but  she  must  take  care  also  not  to  place  her  husband  in  a 
position  from  which  he  can  only  escape  by  dishonour  or  a  crime. 
Do  your  hear,  madame 

"  Good  God !  Gontran  !" 

"  You  talked  of  pecuniary  obligations.  I  would  give  my  existence 
to  have  no  others  towards  him  ;  know,  unhappy  woman,  that  he 
holds  in  his  hands  more  than  my  exiftence— do  you  hear  ?  more  than 
my  existence  ?    Now  do  yoM  understand." 

"  Oh  God  !  I  do  understand  !  Forgive  me,  Gontran,  be  kind,  be  jiiat 
now  that  I  acknowledge  myself  that  I  was  wrong.  You  know  tiiat 
before  my  illness  I  had  formed  a  resolution  of  loving  you  for  yourself, 
and  that  resolution,  dearest,  I  will  always  keep.  Our  situation  is  a 
horrid  one — I  do  not  ask  you  what  this  secret  may  be,  no — no — but 
yet,  what  can  we  do  V 

"  Dine  with  him  this  evening,  first  of  all,  and  then  go  to  that 
f6te." 

"  Be  it  so,  we  will  go — we  will  go — Oh  !  you  shall  see,  I  will  be 
quite  courageous.  I  will  talk  to  this  man  without  betraying  my 
aversion  to  him.  If  necessary  I  will  even  smile  upon  him.  The  world 
may  interpret  my  conduct  as  it  likes,  it  matters  little  to  me  so  that 
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I  have  Ho  c&tiae  io  blush  in  the  eyes  of  God  or  in  jours.  1  havtt 
more  resolution,  Gontran,  than  jou  suppose.  Come,  let  us  look 
attentively  at  our  situation.  This  man  can  destroy  you,  I  abhor 
him  as  much  as  I  love  you,  Gontran,  yet  I  shall  be  able,  I  promise 
U  you,  to  conceal  the  horror  with  which  he  inspires  me — but  still 
if  he  persists,  if  some  day  he  says  to  me — to  me,  for  that  man 
dares  to  do  anything — '  I  will  reveal  the  secret  which  has  power 
to  destroy  your  husband,  unless  you  will  love  me." 

Gontran  reddened  with  indignation,  and  exclaimed — 

"  I  will  kill  him  and  myself  afterwards  I** 

"  That  man  was  right  then,  dearest,  a  crime  or  a  suicide — well, 
let  it  be  so  then,  at  all  events  you  shall  not  die  alone.  This  then 
b  the  worst  aspect  of  the  circumstances  in  which  we  are  placed* 
Now  listen  to  me.  This  morning  M.  de  Rochegune  came  to  take 
leave  of  me,  and  while  here,  he  received  a  letter  from  M.  de  Mor« 
tagne.  Do  not  look  so  angry,  Gontran,  our  situation  is  a  melan- 
choly one,  and  M.  de  Mortagne  is,  perhaps,  oiu*  only  friend.  He 
knowa^  I  am  ignorant  how,  that  M.  Lugarto  has  formed  some  sinister 
designs  against  you  and  myself.  He  says  he  has  left  Paris  in  order 
to  defeat  those  designs,  and  he  advises  me,  above  all,  never  to  leave 
you,  should  you  be  compelled  to  travel.  Doubtless  all  this  is  very 
vague,  but  at  aU  events  it  is  consoktoTy  to  reflect  that  we  have 
friendbi  who  are  watching  over  us*** 

*'  And  M.  de  Mortagne  must  do  a  great  deal  to  make  me  forget 
his  cowardly  insults  T  exclaimed  Gontran. 

*'  Belieye  me,  dearest,  he  will  willingly  do  aU  that  is  necesaaiy 
for  that" 

But,  after  all,  he  was  hot  mistaken,  he  warned  you  that  I  should 
make  you  very  unhappy,*'  said  Gontran  with  repressed  indignation, 
*'  and  you  must  acknowledge  the  justice  of  his  prophecy.** 

Dearest,**  I  said,  attempting  to  smile.  I  certidnly  like  M. 
de  Mortagne  very  much,  but  I  am  compelled  to  confess  that  in  this 
Instance  he  is  wrong,  it  is  not  you,  but  that  implacable  man,  who 
makes  me  so  unhappy*  While  you  were  free  did  you  not  diffuse 
arotmd  me  every  possible  felicity  1  Before  my  marriage,  was  I  not 
indebted  to  you  for  delightful  days  radiant  with  hope  and  love  T* 

"  And  those  hopes  have  been  fearfully  deceived,  have  they 
notr 

"  Gk>ntran,  you  well  know  that  is  not  the  case.  Did  not  my 
happiness  at  Chantilly  attain  the  limits  of  the  ideal  ?  Who  tore 
Us  from  that  Eden  ?  that  odious  num  1  Was  not  his  arrival  the  sig> 
nal  of  all  our  sorrows  1  Do  I  not  know  now  that  in  paying  at- 
tentions to  that  woman  of  whom  I  was  so  jealous,  you  were  only 
obeying  still  the  influence  of  that  man  ?  Was  it  not  necessaiy  for 
his  frightful  projects  that  you  should  appear  to  be  unfitithful  to  me  I 
Onoe  more,  Gontran,  I  do  not  accuse  you.** 
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Yon  are  still,  always,  and  in  spite  of  everything  a  noble  and 
excellent  creature.''  said  Gontran  looking  at  me  with  emotion. 
'*  Ah !  cursed  be  the  day  when  I  listened  to  the  advice  of  my 
uncle  and  Mademoiselle  de  Maran.  What  a  life  have  I  entailed 
upon  you,  unhappy  girl  1  Oh  !  it  is  frightful,  and  sometimes  I 
have  a  horror  of  myself 
And  T/ith  these  words,  Grontran,  rushed  out  of  the  roont 
Misfortune  sometimes  confers  great  decision  of  character.  I  re- 
solved  to  follow  Gontran's  directions  and  to  treat  M.  Lugarto  with 
affability.  Now  that  I  am  no  longer  under  the  charm  of  my  love 
for  M.  LancTT,  nor  under  the  impression  of  my  terror  at  his  friend^ 
I  can  scarcely  conceive  how  I  could  resign  myself  to  such  a 
hiuniliating  concession,  after  the  odious  scene  which  had  taken 
place  that  morning. 

But  then  I  had  no  hesitation,  the  great  object  was  to  gain  time, 
M.  de  Mortagne  was  acting  also  on  his  side,  and  perhaps  he  had 
hopes  of  discovering  a  way  to  rescue  Gontran  from  M.  Lugarto's 
influence. 

We  set  off  for  the  dinner  and  f&te.  It  was  magnificent  weather, 
and  I  recollect  a  trifling  but  whimsical  circumstance  which  occurred 
on  the  way.  At  the  comer  of  the  avenue  de  Marigny  our  carriage 
was  compelled  to  stop  for  some  minutes.  A  poor  man,  hideously 
tigly  and  deformed,  came  up  and  began  to  beg.  Gontran,  I  believe, 
did  not  hear  him,  and  the  beggar  cast  an  angry  look  at  as,  saying 
with  a  menacing  gesture,  as  our  carriage  drove  on,  '  oh  these  rich, 
how  proud  they  are  !  and  well  they  may  be,  they  are  so  happy  T 

By  a  spontaneous  and  sympathetic  movement  Gontran  and  I 
looked  at  each  other,  as  though  to  protest  against  this  accusation 
of  happiness. 

And  yet,  alas  I  that  poor  man^s  mistake  was  an  excusable  one,  he 
flaw  a  young  couple  in  a  splendid  carriage,  environed  with  that  luxuiy 
which  the  vulgar  take  for  happiness,  and  which  often  conceals  so 
many  sorrows,  so  many  incurable  wounds.  Could  that  poor  man 
guess  the  misery  which  distracted  our  bosoms  ?  And  then  that 
sumptuous  fate  to  which  we  were  on  our  way,  with  a  hidden  and 
vague  terror,  as  though  we  were  going  to  the  rack  !  What  melan- 
choly lessons  are  taught  by  these  contrasts  between  the  appearance 
mnd  the  reality. 

We  arrived  at  M.  Lugarto's. 

My  discouragement  and  melancholy  had  given  way  to  a  kind  of 
feverish  and  factitious  animation.  M.  Lugarto  received  us  with  a 
smile  upon  his  lips,  he  was  triumphing  in  the  pride  of  his  ex- 
ecrable wickedness. 

His  house,  which  I  had  never  seen,  was  encumbered  with  the 
most  magnificent  articles,  but  crowded  together  and  accumulated 
without  the  slightest  taste.    In  the  midst  of  this  chaos  ef  ad* 
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mirable  prodactiona,  certain  incredible  littlenesses  denote  d  he 
instincts  of  a  sordid  avarice.  The  vast  and  opulent  mansion,  in 
spite  of  its  proportions,  was  completely  destitute  of  elegance,  noble- 
ness and  grandeur. 

We  found  already  assembled  the  persons  whom  M.  Lugarto  had 
announced  to  us,  I  looked  now  and  then  at  Gontran  in  order  to 
acquire  fresh  courage  for  my  task,  and  M.  Lugarto  seemed  struck  by 
my  altered  manners  towards  him. 

All  that  I  could  do  was  to  display  towards  him  a  politeness  sdmost 
friendly,  at  which  he  appeared  more  surprised  than  touched,  and  he 
watched  me  narrowly  as  if  he  mistrusted  appearances,  his  attentions 
to  me,  however,  were  most  obsequious.  Gontran  sate  next  to  the 
Princess  de  Ksemika,  gloomy  and  absorbed  in  reflections,  he  scarcely 
replied  to  that  woman's  coquettish  advances.  M.  Lugarto  whispered 
to  me,  as  we  left  the  table,  that  he  was  the  happiest  of  men  now  that 
I  seemed  inclined  to  renounce  my  unjust  prejudices  against  him,  and 
added  that  he  bitterly  regrettted  the  rage  he  had  given  way  to  that 
morning,  but  that  I  must  excuse  it  in  consideration  of  the  impetu- 
osity of  a  love  which  he  could  not  master. 

Alas  !**  I  thought  while  listening  to  him,  "  who  once  would  have 
told  me  that,  three  months  after  my  marriage,  after  that  union 
which  to  me  was  one  so  adorably  excellent  and  holy,  I  should  be 
compelled  to  listen  to  such  words  as  those,  without  being  able  to 
give  vent  to  my  shame,  my  disgust,  my  indignation)  Oh  profana- 
tion 1  oh  sacrilege  I  a  love  which  my  dreams  had  pictured  so  noble, 
elevated,  and  pure  ? 

After  dinner,  in  compliance  with  M.  Lugarto's  desire,  he,  the 
Princess,  Gontran,  and  myself  set  oif  for  Tivoli  in  our  host's  car- 
riage.   My  tortures  continued. 

M.  Lugarto  gave  me  his  arm,  the  Princess  leant  upon  my  hus- 
band's, there  were  a  great  many  people  at  this  f^te,  and  almost  all 
the  persons  about  the  court,  whom  their  functions  retained  at 
Paris,  were  present. 

I  had  been  ill  for  some  time,  and  I  had  not  appeared  in  public 
for  several  weeks,  so  that  I  was  deeply  surprised  at  a  certain  vague 
change  which  had  taken  place  in  the  manner  of  my  own  and  M. 
de  Lancry's  reception.  The  men  ]*e turned  his  bow  with  a  cold 
and  distant  air,  and  some  ladies  whom  he  spoke  to  scarcely  answered 
him  at  all.  M.  Lugarto,  on  the  contrary,  was  received  as  usual, 
and  his  countenance  was  radiant  with  satisfaction.  I  fancied  that 
I  saw  the  men  look  at  him  with  envy,  while  several  ladies  pointed 
to  me  in  a  contemptuous  manner. 

I  remembered  M.  de  Rochegune's  revelations,  and  shuddered 
when  I  reflected  on  the  ignominious  rumours,  of  which  myself 
and  Gontran  were,  perhaps  at  that  very  moment,  the  objects,  so 
overwhelming  were  the  appearances  against  us. 
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I  felt  my  strength  giving  waj,  and  said  imploringly  to  M. 

Lugarto — 

"  Our  fate  is  in  your  hands,  air,  have  pity  upon  us,  and  let  us 
leave  this  garden." 

"  The  Duchess  de  Berry  is  approaching,  madame,  and  it  is  in- 
dispensable that  Gontran  and  yon  should  go  and  pay  your  respects 
to  her,"  replied  M.  Lugarto. 

In  fact,  madame  had  come  to  this  f)§te  and  she  was  at  this 
moment  entering  a  tent  where  dancing  was  going  on. 

My  hopes  revived  a  little,  when  I  was  presented  to  madame ; 
after  my  marriage  she  had  been  kind  enough  to  receive  me  with 
that  graceful  and  touching  cordiality  which  none  but  herself 
possessed. 

Mademoiselle  Matilda  de  Maran  is  quite  a  treasure,  you  are 
really  more  fortunate  than  you  deserve  to  be,  Monsieur  de  Lancry," 
she  had  said,  half  smiling,  half  seriously,  to  Gontran. 

I  thought  that  madam^^  by  receiving  us  with  her  accustomed 
kindness,  would  silence  the  malicious  rumours  of  the  world,  and 
that  in  conformity  with  courtly  custom,  all  who  were  present  would 
regulate  their  own  conduct  towards  us  by  that  of  madams, 

I  took  Gontran's  arm,  and  we  approached  her  Royal  Highness. 

My  heart  was  beating  as  if  it  would  break. 

Those  persons  who  accompanied  madams^  upon  seeing  us  ap- 
proach, drew  themselves  back  in  such  a  way  as  to  leave  a  large 
vacant  space  between  ourselves  and  the  Princess. 

I  observed  with  terror  that  madam^a  countenance,  which  was 
usually  so  kind  in  its  expression,  suddenly  darkened  and  became 
haughty  and  severe. 

In  spite  of  his  assurance,  M.  de  Lancry  could  not  help  trembling 
slightly.  He  had  scarcely  bowed  to  macUime  when  her  RoyiJ 
Highness,  with  a  look  at  my  husband  in  which  freezing  disdain 
contended  with  insulted  pride,  turned  her  back  upon  us  without 
saying  a  word  to  him,  as  if  she  were  indignant  at  our  audacity  in 
presenting  ourselves  before  her. 

M.  de  Lancry  turned  pale  with  grief  and  rage,  and  I  felt  so 
much  compassion  for  him  that  I  found  strength  to  vanquish  my 
offended  feelings.    I  said  to  him  in  a  firm  voice — 

Dearest,  forgive  madame.  Kind  and  generous  as  she  invariably 
is,  she  must  have  been  involuntarily  prejudiced  by  .  the  calumnies 
of  the  world.  Come — come.  Do  not  say  a  word  of  this  to  M. 
Lugarto,  do  not  let  us  give  this  fresh  triumph  to  his  malice." 

I  drew  M.  de  Lancry  away  almost  by  force. 

A  great  number  of  persons  who  were  anxious  to  see  madame^ 
had  followed  her,  so  that  we  were  enabled  to  conceal  our  con- 
fusion in  the  crowd,  and  to  rejoin  M*  Lugarto  and  Madame  de 
Ksemika. 
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"  I  have  a  notion  that  the  Duchess  de  Berry  received  you  mosc 
flatteringly,'*  ironically  observed  M.  Lugarto  to  M.  de  Lancry. 

Yes,  yes,  most  flatteringly  indeed,**  replied  Gontran  with  an 
air  of  constraint. 

I  was  leaning  on  Gontran*s  arm,  and  his  heart  beat  so  quickly 
and  violently  that  I  could  feel  its  pulsations.  I  peix^ived  that  he 
restrained  himself  with  the  utmost  difficulty. 

"  I  will  not  keep  you,  my  good  fellow,  any  longer  from  Madame 
de  Ksemika,**  said  M.  Lugarto. 

I  pressed  close  to  Gontran,  he  whispered  to  me — 

"  One  instant  more — ^take  his  arm — I  entreat  you." 

He  spoke,  it  seemed  to  me,  in  a  singularly  troubled  voice,  and 
he  then  added  in  a  loud  tone. 

And  I,  my  dear  Lugarto,  will  not  keep  you  any  longer  from 
Madame  de  Lancry,  we  understand  each  other  marvellously  welL 
But  I  thought  we  were  to  go  and  have  some  ices  at  Tortoni*s  this 
evening  T 

"  Certainly,"  repHed  M.  Lugarto,  "  I  was  just  thinking  of  it 
my  good  fellow,  and  I  should  not  have  let  you  off  that  part  of  our 
programme  for  the  evening^  he  added  with  a  sarcastic  smile. 

**  Nor  I  cither,  my  good  friend,"  replied  Gontran. 

I  was  in  despair,  for  I  had  hoped  we  had  got  to  the  end  of  that 
miserable  evening.  All  Paris  would  be  at  Tortoni's,  and  our  ap- 
pearance would  he  the  signal  fbr  fresh  calumnies. 

As  we  returned  to  our  carriage,  M.  Lugarto  whispered  to  me — 
De  Lancry  did  not  take  me  in,  the  Duchess  de  Berry  gave  him 
a  most  humiliating  reception.  I  saw  that,  by  the  radiant  counten- 
ances of  the  people  who  accompanied  her  Royal  Highness,  for, 
thanks  to  the  natural  advantages  for  which  you  are  both  so  re- 
markable, Grontran  is  as  much  detested  by  the  men,  as  you  are  by 
the  women.  You  see  now  that  the  town  and  the  court,  as  peopte 
used  to  say,  are  thoroughly  convinced  that  we  are  on  the  best  pos- 
sible tenns  together — ^you  need  not,  therefore,  have  any  more  feare 
for  your  reputation.  Suffer  me  to  love  you  then,  and  you  shall  see 
that  I  will  make  myself  supportable.  Already,  this  very  evening, 
you  have  treated  me  with  more  kindness.  Really  I  am  so  fond  of 
you,  that,  if  you  choose,  you  might  take  away  from  me  all  power 
over  your  husband.** 

I  made  no  reply,  we  got  into  the  carriage,  and  arrived  at  Tor- 
toni*s.  To  my  great  annoyance,  Gontran  took  us  into  a  salon  on 
the  first  floor,  where  I  recognised  several  persons  who  had  been 
witnesses  of  the  disdain  with  which  madame  had  leceived  my  hus- 
band. My  confusion  reached  its  height,  when  I  perceived  a  good 
many  people  looking  at  us  with  a  malicious  smile. 

"  At  last,**  said  Gontran,  "  the  time  IS  come. 

Not  knowing  what  he  meant,  I  looked  at  him.    The  expreariota 
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his  countenance  terrified  me.  I  recollect  that  frightful  scene, 
as  well  as  if  I  were  present  at  it  now.  Gontran  was  sitting  hy  me, 
and  opposite  to  him  were  Madame  de  Ksemika,  and  M.  Lugarto. 
M.  de  Lancry  got  up  and  in  a  loud  and  passionate  yoice  said  to  M. 
Lugarto. 

Monsieur  Lugarto,  you  are  a  scoundrel  !** 

The  man,  stupified  notwithstanding  his  audacity,  was  at  a  loss  for 
an  answer.  Seyeral  men  hastily  rose  from  their  seats.  You  might 
have  heard  a  pin  drop  in  the  salon.  I  had  not  strength  to  move — 
I  fancied  myself  in  a  dream  ;  Gontran  however  went  on. 

Monsieur  Lugarto  you  dare  to  attack  in  the  world  Madame  de 
Lancry's  reputation,  and  to  hint  that  I  am  a  complaisant  husband 
because  I  am  imder  certain  obligations  to  you.  I  tell  you  here  to 
your  face  that  you  are  an  impostor!  Madame  de  Lancry  has  al- 
ways treated  you  with  the  contempt  which  you  deserve,  and  you 
have  shamefully  abused  the  intimacy  which  existed  between  us,  in 
order  to  give  an  appearance  of  reality  to  your  cowardly  calumnies.** 

The  first,  the  only  idea  which  occurred  to  me  was,  that  the  man 
would  destroy  Gontran  by  revealing  the  fatal  secret  which  was  in 
his  possession. 

"  My  God !  my  Grod  !**  I  exclaimed  bursting  into  tears. 

Two  or  three  women  whom  I  had  met  in  society,  but  whom  I 
only  knew  by  sight,  came  up  to  me,  and  surrounded  me,  with  the 
most  touching  anxiety ;  while  several  men  interposed  between 
Grontran  and  M.  Lugarto. 

The  latter,  as  his  first  astonishment  wore  away,  became  doubly 
impudent,  and  I  heard  him  reply  to  M.  de  Lancry  with  eveiy  ap- 
pearance of  constrained  and  offended  dignity. 

I  do  not  understand,  sir,  the  motive  of  your  reproaches,  t 
here  declare,  publicly,  that  no  one  has  a  more  profound  respect  for 
Madame  de  Lanciy  than  myself,  and  I  am  completely  ignorant  of 
the  calumnies  to  which  you  allude.  As  to  any  obligations  which 
you  may  be  under  towards  me,  I  am  not  aware  that  I  ever  uttered 
a  fljllable  about  them  to  any  one.  Your  attack,  sir,  is  so  violent^ 
your  accusation  such  a  serious  and  especially  such  an  unforeseen 
one — for  we  have  been  spending  the  evening  together — that  I  can 
only  attribute  it  to  some  fancy  of  the  moment,  which  I  lament 
without  being  able  to  expliun.*' 

Miserable  rascal  T  exclaimed  Grontran,  losing  all  self-command 
at  the  infernal  perfidity  of  M.  Lugarto*s  answer. 

"  Eveiy  one  here,"  said  the  latter,  "  will,  I  hope,  understand 
the  position  in  which,  sir,  I  am  placed  with  regard  to  yourself,  and 
understand  aLiO  that  there  are  certain  insults  which  one  must  know 
how  to  put  up  with.*' 

"  And  will  you  put  up  with  this  besidesr  exclaimed  Gontran. 

I  heard  the  sound  of  a  blow. 
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There  was  a  momeDt's  disturbance,  above  which  was  beard  M. 
Lugarto*s  voice,  who,  aa  they  were  dragging  him  away,  exclaimed 
with  an  accent  of  fury  which  I  shall  never  fbrget — 

*'  Insult  for  insult,  sir,  we  are  quits.  To-morrow  all  Paris  shall 
know  how  I  revenge  myself !" 

 0  

CHAPTER  XXXIII. 

A  TI8IT. 

I  PASSED  a  dreadful  night.  Scarcely  had  M.  de  Lancry  brought 
me  home,  when  a  nervous  attack  came  on,  which  deprived  me,  for 
the  time,  of  all  consciousness.  I  know  not  what  took  place  during 
the  long  hours  which  this  attack  lasted  ;  it  ceased,  however,  about 
four  o'clock  in  the  afternoon.  My  poor  Blondeau  was  sitting  at 
my  bed-side,  and  weeping  in  silence.  I  put  my  hands  to  my  fore- 
head to  bring  together,  as  it  were,  my  recollections.  When  I  re- 
membered the  scene  which  had  taken  place  the  evening  before,  I 
had  no  doubt  that  a  duel  had  taken  place. 

Alas  I  even  that  was  the  least  of  my  fears,  Lugarto  had  it  in  his 
power  to  destroy  Gontnin,  and  perhaps  that  man  had  already  re- 
vealed the  secret. 

**  Where  is  M.  de  Lancry  V*  I  exclaimed. 

Blondeau  gave  me  a  gUmce  of  compassionating  tenderness  and 
said  to  me — 

The  Viscount  went  out  this  morning,  madame,  he  then  re< 
turned,  and  afterwards  went  out  again." 

"  And  without  being  wounded  V  I  exclaimed. 
Blondeau  appeared  much  surprised. 

"  Wounded  ?  madame — ^nothing  of  the  sort.     Had  he  been 
wounded  he  coi'ld  not  have  set  out  on  his  journey.'* 
"  Journey  !  what  can  you  mean  I" 

"  The  Viscount,  when  he  returned  this  morning,  gave  directions 
for  his  travelling  necessaire,  and  two  or  three  trunks  to  be  prepared, 
and  he  then  set  olf,  taking  with  him  his  new  valet  de  chambre,  and 
leaving  this  letter  for  you,  madame." 

"  Gone  1  gone  I  without  me — ^and  M.  de  Mortagne's  warnings  !" 
I  exclaimed.    **  Oh  !  there  is  some  sad  fatality  in  this  !" 

I  hastily  opened  Gontran  s  letter. 

He  informed  me,  in  a  few  lines,  that  in  consequence  of  the  scene 
of  the  evening  before,  a  meeting  had  taken  place  between  himself, 
and  M.  Lugarto  ;  in  which  the  latter  had  been  slightly  wounded. 
My  husband  added  that  he  found  himself  compelled  to  absent  him- 
Betf  for  a  few  days  only,  in  order  to  bring  to  a  termination  the  im- 
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portant  affair  with  which  I  was  already  acquainted,  he  expressed 
nrnch  regret  at  being  compelled  to  leave  me  alone,  but  said  that  I 
must  easily  understand  how  important  and  decisive  were  the 
measures  which  he  was  on  the  point  of  attempting  to  take. 

"  And  by  which  barrier  did  M.  de  Lancry  leave  Paris  ?  What 
road  did  he  take  T    I  enquired  of  Blondeau,  for  being  desirous 
to  follow  M.  de  Mortagne's  express  directions  never  to  be  separated 
from  Gontran,  I  was  anxious  to  rejoin  him. 
I  have  not  the  least  idea,  madame.** 

"  You  must  send  directly  to  the  post  aux  chevatujc,  and  find  out 
which  road  M.  de  Lancry  took,  and  thanks  to  this  information 
which  I  shall  take  care  to  acquire  at  every  stage,  I  shall,  perhaps, 
be  able  to  overtake  him.  We  will  set  off  this  instant — ^you  must 
accompany  me." 

"  Set  off,  madame,  in  your  present  state  ?  it  is  impossible." 

"  I  tell  you  it  is  absolutely  necessary — ^you  have  no  idea  how  im- 
portant it  is." 

What  are  we  to  do  then,  madame,  in  order  to  find  out  the 
direction  which  the  Viscount  has  taken  ?  he  is  not  gone  in  his  own 
carriage,  or  with  post-horses,  but  he  sent  for  a  hackney  coach  and 
went  away  in  it  with  his  valet  de  chambre" 

"  My  6od  !  my  God  I"  I  exclaimed  in  despair.  I  could  not 
understand  this  hasty  departure  of  Gontran  Ef,  and  I  feared  some 
fresh  villiany  of  M.  Lugarto's. 

I  sent  Blondeau  to  enquire  if  the  latter  was  at  Paris,  the  answer  was 
in  the  afiirmative  ;  and  it  was  added  that  his  wound  was  a  somewhat 
serious  one,  and  that  he  would  not  be  able  to  leave  the  house  for  some 
days.  I  became  terribly  uneasy,  and  shuddered  when  I  recollected 
that  M.  de  Mortagne  had,  as  it  were,  foreseen  this  absence  of  Gon- 
tran*s,  since  he  had  expressly  enjoined  me  not  to  quit  M.  de  Lanciy. 
It  was  in  vain  that  Blondeau  questioned  those  of  our  servants  who 
had  been  present  at  my  husband's  departure,  I  was  unable  to  ob- 
tain the  slightest  information.  I  spent  the  rest  of  the  day  and  the 
ensuing  night  in  inexpressible  anguish.  I  could  not  understand 
why  M.  Lugarto  hal  not  put  into  execution  his  threat  of  ruining 
Gontran,  perhaps  he  had  done  so,  and  perhaps  my  husband,  com- 
pelled to  depart  precipitately  in  order  to  escape  the  consequences 
of  that  revelation,  had  been  unwilling  to  alarm  me. 

I  knew  not  where  to  seek  for  information,  and  I  resolved  at  last, 
at  whatever  suffering  to  myself,  to  pay  a  visit  to  Mademoiselle  de 
MaraiL  She  was  more  likely  than  any  one  to  tell  me  what  I 
wished  to  know,  for  she  eagerly  collected  all  tl^e  odious  reports 
which  concerned  us.  I  was  just  setting  off  to  my  aimt's  house, 
when  she  was  annoimced.  Under  any  other  circumstances  this 
visit  would  have  been  odious  to  me,  but  now  I  almost  thanked 
heaven  for  having  sent  me  Mademoiselle  de  Maran.    And  yet  when 
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I  remarked  1x17  aunt's  ironical  and  self-aatlsfied  air^  I  almost  re* 
gretted  the  wish  which  I  had  formed. 

"  Well,  well,"  she  began,  "  what's  all  this  fuss  about  1  What 
troubles  in  jour  conjugal  establishment,  my  dear  girl?  in  that 
charming  model  of  a  complaisant  and  easy-going  manage  ?  People 
talk  of  all  kinds  of  tragedies^  but  I  am  sure — and  lucky  enough 
that  it  is  so — ^they  will  turn  out  mere  farces  after  aU." 

I  do  not  know  to  what  you  allude,  madame,  I  am  at  thia 
moment  terribly  uneasy  about  M.  4^  Lancry,  for  I  have  not  seen 
him  since  that  cruel  scene  which  will  at  least  hare  had  the  effect 
of  oyerthrowing  all  the  calumnies  of  which  myself  and  M.  de  Lan- 
cry were  the  victims." 

What  are  you  talking  about^  my  good  girl  t  Are  you  mad 
enough  to  fismcy  that  the  scene  at  Tortoni's  produced  any  good 
effect?" 

^  I  believe,  madame,  that  those  respectable  persons  who  beard  M. 
de  Lancry  so  clearly  establish  the  infamy  of  M.  Lugarto,  will  not 
suffer  themselves  to  become  the  echoes  of  reports  which  are  still 
more  ridiculous  than  they  are  odicua.  If  no  one  will  defend  us  for 
the  future,  at  least  no  one  will  attack  us." 

^  Don't  talk  to  me  about  your  proofe  :  that  husband  of  youra 
has  proved  nothing  at  all  1  Do  you  suppose  people  were  the  dupea 
of  all  that  fine  piece  of  acting  V 

**  Acting !  madame,  acting  1" 

^'  Certainly,  how  could  Lugarto  make  any  other  answer  than  h» 
did,  to  Grontran's  savage  attack  1  Was  he  to  confess  before  all  the 
world  that  you  had  been  excessively  good-natured  to  him  !  And 
so,  my  dear  girl,  you  are  simple  enough  to  suppose  that  yourself 
and  your  husband  are  as  white  as  snow,  because  M.  Lugarto  pro- 
claimed your  innocence  in  the  fkce  of  Tortoni's  chandelier  1  Why 
common  politeness  alone  must  have  obliged  him  to  do  that,  and  a 
man  must  be  a  low,  vulgar  fellow  to  behave  in  any  other  way. 
My  testimony  cannot  be  suspicious,  for  I  think  this  Lugarto  the 
greatest  fool  in  the  world  with  his  mania  for  a  title  and  his  ttars  of 
pold  in  a  field  of  iilver,  but  I  must  own  with  the  rest  of  the 
world,  that  on  this  occasion  he  behaved  with  all  manner  of 
moderation  and  reserve,  and  with  a  nonpareil  sort  of  dignity.  Has 
he  not,  for  the  sake  of  your  beautiful  eyes,  allowed  himself  to  be 
menaced,  insulted,  and  almost  knocked  on  the  head  by  your  hus- 
band, without  a  word  of  complaint,  but  on  the  contrary,  in  defence 
of  your  reputation?  Come— come — Oalaor  and  Orondates  were 
monsters  of  brutality  and  conceit  compared  to  this  poor  Lugarto.** 

I  could  not  find  a  word  to  reply  to  Mademoiselle  de  Maran,  and 
my  experience  of  the  world  was  already  such  a  sad  one  that  I  did 
not  doubt  such  an  interpretation  as  my  aunt  suggested,  might  be 
put  upon  the  conduct     M.  de  Lancry  and  M.  Lugarto. 
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Completelj  overcome  I  suffered  mj  head  to  droop  down  upon 
ray  bosom,  Mademoiselle  de  Maran  proud  of  her  triuaxph,  continued 
^th  a  cruel  pleasure. 

"  The  worst  part  of  the  business  for  Gontran  is,  that,  besides  all 
the  rest,  Lugarto  behaved  admirably  in  the  duel,  he  was  wounded  ; 
honor,  as  thej  call  it,  was  satisfied,  and  after  all,  this  fine  Croesus 
might  very  well  have  refused  to  meet  Gontran  at  all — as  according 
to  general  report^  jour  worthy  husband  is  unfortunate  enough  to 
owe  an  enormous  deal  of  money  to  his  antagonist  Now,  between 
ourselves,  re-imbursing  a  creditor  by  running  him  through  the 
body  is  a  curious  way  of  paying  one*s  debts.  But  since  Lugarto  is 
satisfied  with  that  kind  of  money,  no  one  has  any  right  to  com- 
plain. It  only  proves  that  he  loves  you  to  distraction,  and  even 
since  his  wound,  I  fiurly  tell  you  he  never  mentions  your  name, 
but  with  ali  the  most  touching  pastoral  and  Corydon-like  winn- 
ings imaginable.** 

And  so,  Madame,  since  that  scene  M.  de  Lancry  and  myself 
have  fallen  a  little  lower  in  the  opinion  of  the  world,**  I  replied 
with  a  calmness  that  surprised  Mademoiselle  de  Maran,  "  and 
M.  Lugarto  on  the  contrary,  excites  the  most  touching  interest?** 

"  You  speak  like  an  oracle,  my  darling  girl,  that  is  just  the 
case,  neither  more  or  less,  and  you  see  me  quite  agitated  and 
overcome  in  consequence.  I  just  dropped  in  to  tell  you  the  news, 
and  to  say,  rather  late  in  the  day  perhaps,  but  better  repent  late 
than  never,  that  I  am  in  despair  at  having  consented  to  your 
marriage  with  Gontran.  Who  would  ever  have  thought  be  would 
turn  out  so  badly  ?  Do  you  know  that  Mortagne,  crack-brained 
fellow  as  he  is,  was  not  so  fiw  short  of  the  mark,  after  all  ?  But 
whatever  any  one  might  say,  or  any  one  might  think,  there  was 
no  possibility  of  driving  Uiat  £eau  Mari  out  of  your  head,  poor 
little  one  1  only  think,  hardly  four  months  after  marriage  and 
behold  you  with  a  husband,  condemned,  ruined,  unfiuthful  1  really 
it  is  enough  to  break  one*s  heart  1  I  know  well  that  you  will  tell 
me  the  conduct  of  your  unfaithful  husband,  may  have  justified 
you  in  giving  him  tU  for  tat — and  that  Lugarto  is  by  no  means 
without  his  merits  in  spite  of  his  yellow  wax  countenance,  his 
epilepsies,  and  his  mania  for  title.  Nevertheless,  when  they 
speak  to  me  of  your  engouemerU  for  him  I  am  disgusted  and  in< 
dignant** 

"  Really,  Madam  !** 
Really — ^but  how  well  you  take  all  I  say  to  you  1  you  do  not 
seem  to  care  a  fig  about  it  1** 

No,  Madame — ^you  see  I  am  quite  calm — I  am  even  touched 
at  the  feeling  which  dictates  the  consolations  that  you  have  given 
me.** 

"  And  you  may  well  feel  it — ^but  did  I  tell  you  that  when  they 
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spoke  to  me  of  jour  penchaDt  for  Lugarto,  I  was  dismasted,  I  said 
to  those  scandal  mongers,  '  You  will  be  every  one  of  you  furiously 
out  in  your  calculations,  if  you  knew  the  why  and  the  how  of  the 
taste  of  the  little  viscountess  de  Lanciy  for  Monsieur  Lugarto — 
there  is  in  that  young  woman  a  sort  of  courageous  abnegation  of 
self,  something  in  the  style  of  the  heroines  of  old,  a  kind  of  cross 
between  Portia  and  the  Mother  of  the  Gracchi  T  But  it  is  true 
what  I  am  telling  you.  To  see  you  now  so  calm  who  would  think 
that  your  husband  was  rendering  you  the  most  miserable  of  women, 
and  that  whether  right  or  wrong  your  reputation  and  his  are  gone 
for  ever  I  but  pray  tell  me,  now  that  I  think  of  it,  if  its  wron^ully 
that  they  accuse  you,  how  fHghtful  that  must  be  for  you  ! " 

Listen,  Madame,"  said  I  to  Mademoiselle  de  Maran  with  a 
degree  of  gang  froid  which  confounded  her,  "  you  are  come  here, 
to  enjoy  your  triumph,  to  see  if  your  designs  have  been  well  ac- 
complished, to  see  if  the  young  wife  is  as  unhappy  as  the  young 
girl,  the  infant,  was  made.    Is  it  not  so,  Madame  T 

"  Go  on,  I  1^11  answer  you  presently.  It  is  astonishing  how 
clear  sighted  you  are.** 

"  Well,  Madame  I  I  am  going  to  inflict  on  you  a  terrible  blow — 
I  am  going  by  one  stroke  to  avenge  myself  for  all  the  evil  yoa 
have  done  to  me,  and  you  still  wish  to  accomplish.** 

"  It  is  wonderful  1  but  you  do  not  frighten  me  at  all,  little 
one." 

"  Look  steadfastly  at  me,  madame,  listen  to  the  tone  of  my 
voice,  remark  well  the  expression  of  my  features — ^you  who  have  so 
much  penetration,  see  if  I  lie." 

"  To  the  &ct — ^to  the  &ct,"  said  Mademoiselle  de  Maran  with 
bitterness. 

"  Well  then,  madame,  I  love  Gk)ntran  as  much  as  I  have  ever 
loved  him,  do  you  hear  ?  I  love  him  with  passion.  I  love  him 
even  better  than  before,  for  he  is  unfortunate — in  that  love  con- 
sists my  strength — ^my  courage.  It  is  my  consolation — ^thanks  to 
that  love— I  have  already  emerged,  wounded  perhaps  but  still 
smiling,  from  the  most  cruel  struggles.  Thanks  to  that  love,  in 
short,  I  defy  the  future,  with  a  calm  and  serene  brow." 

There  was  such  an  accent  of  truthfulness  in  my  words,  my 
countenance  animated  by  the  force  of  my  convictions,  was  doubt- 
less so  radiant,  that  my  aimt,  unable  to  conceal  her  rage,  ex- 
claimed— 

"  I  really  believe  she  may  be  telling  the  truth  !  After  all  there 
are  women  fools  enough  to  bewitched  by  a  man  in  this  manner  ! 
Stupid  wretches,  you  might  knock  their  brains  out  with  a  bludgeon 
and  they  would  still  cry  out  with  all  manner  of  languishing  and  vo- 
luptuous transports,  just  like  the  dupes  of  the  deacon  P&ris  in  their 
convulsions — Oh  I  delicious  pleasure  I    oh  !  imffable  rapture  /" 
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Then  with  an  involuntary  return  to  her  former  habits  mj  aunt 
squeezed  my  arm  violently,  and  exclaimed^ 

"  You  must  be  either  blind,  mad,  or  an  idiot  then  ?" 

My  aunt*s  fury  had  a  beneficial  effect  upon  me,  my  love  for 
Oontran  was  understood,  and  that  love  was  able  and  certain  to 
console  me  for  everything,  since  Mademoiselle  de  Maran  was  so 
enraged  at  perceiving  that  I  felt  it. 

"  You  ought  to  be  shut  up  in  a  mad-house,*^  repeated  my 
aunt. 

"  I  love  him,  madame,  and  that  is  all  I  have  to  say  to  you.'* 

"  She  will  drive  me  distracted  with  all  these  sugar  plum  devices 
of  hers  in  their  various  tones  of  sweetness — /  love  him  !  I  love 
him  I!  I  love  him  HI  A  fine  answer  upon  my  word  !  You  love 
him,  but  he  has  ruined  you — ^but  he  owes  enormous  sums  to  this 
Lugarto — ^but  yon  will  be  reduced  to  beggary  the  instant  that  man 
shsdl  exact  payment.'* 

*^  I  shall  share  that  beggary  with  Gontran,  madame." 

**  But  he  is  dishonored  in  the  eyes  of  the  world." 
lie  is  not  so  in  mine.** 

But  he  despises  you — ^but  he  has  allowed  you  to  be  compromised 
by  this  Lugarto.** 

"  Gontran  is  secure  of  my  love." 

He  is  so  secure  of  it  that  he  loves  you  no  longer." 

But  /  love  him,  madame.** 
I  know  not  with  what  accent  I  pronounced  these  last  words,  but 
Mademoiselle  de  Maran  stamped  violently  and  furiously  exclaimed, 
"  The  devil  himself  has  got  into  her  head !  this  love  of  hers  has 
turned  into  madness,  she  is  incurable  now.*' 

Ye»— oh  !  yes  !  you  have  spoken  the  truth,  mademoiselle,  it  is 
a  madness,  but  at  least  it  is  a  holy  and  a  noble  one  I  It  concen- 
trates all  the  powers  of  my  heart,  all  the  energies  of  my  soul  upon 
Gontran.  All  that  is  not  for  him  exists  not  for  me — to  live  his 
life,  however  hard,  however  painful,  however  humiliating  that  life 
may  be,  is  my  sole  desire  :  you  are  right,  I  am  mad.  What  is 
madness  but  an  exaggerated  feeling  which  swallows  up  all  other 
feelings  7  yes,  then  I  am  mad.  Like  the  mad,  I  have  cherished, 
adored,  and  intoxicating  recollections  which  come  every  instant  to 
cast  a  ray  over  my  soul,  and  to  transport  me  into  an  ideal  world ; 
the  recollection  of  those  inefiable  davrt  which  1  spent  with  him, 
when  I  was  so  proud  of  being  beautiiul  and  young,  because  he 
loved  that  youth  and  that  beauty/' 

*'  But  he  is  tired  by  this  time  of  your  beauty,  and  as  to  your 
youth  that  is  a  fine  advantoge  I  You  will  only  have  the  longer  to 
suffer." 

You,  madame,  are  no  competent  judge  of  these  questions  of 
youth  and  beauty,  or  rather  you  can  appreciate  them  too  well — and 
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it  is  that  which  causes  your  rage.  But  there  is  justice  in  heaTen, 
and  it  forces  you  to  feel  the  tortures  of  envy — It  has  reserved  a 
terrible  punishment  for  you,  the  punishment  of  seeing  me,  in  spite 
of  all,  and  for  ever,  happy,  happy  too  in  him,  who,  according  to 
your  calculations,  was  to  inflict  upon  me  my  most  cruel  sufferings  ! 
Be  assured,  madame,  he  might  say  to  me  to-morrow — '  Depart — I 
detest  you* — and  even  then  he  could  not  tear  from  my  heart  that 
treasure  of  worshipped  recollections,  on  which  I  could  exist  for 
ages.  Let  G outran  be  however  contemptuous,  however  unpitying, 
he-  cannot  make  the  past  never  to  have  taken  place,  that  past  as 
glorious  in  its  enchantments  as  some  fairy  tale — that  past  in  which 
I  will  take  refuge  when  the  present  becomes  sombre  and  ob- 
scured." 

"Ha!  ha  !  how  surprising  and  diverting  she  is  with  her  dear 
little  past !  Don't  talk  such  nonsense  to  me !  Was  it  not  for 
your  money  he  married  you  ?  If  you  had  been  as  ugly  and  wicked 
as  the  seven  capital  sins  he  would  have  married  you  just  the 
same.** 

"  You  may  judge  then,  madame,  how  happy  I  feel  at  being  rich, 
beautiful  and  affectionate,  all  at  once.** 

"  But  this  is  intolerable !  but  a  strait  jacket  is  the  only  thing 
for  such  frenzy  !**  exclaimed  my  aunt,  losing  all  command  of  her- 
self. But,  after  all,  he  will  die  some  day,  he  must  die,  this  be- 
loved and  handsome  idol  of  yours  !  How  will  you  console  yourself 
then  ?  ha  !  ha  I  ha !  Tve  got  you  there,  answer  me  that.*' 

"  In  this  world  I  will  pray  to  God  for  him,  in  the  next  I  shall 
meet  him  again.  My  existence,  madame,  will  thus  be  passed  be- 
tween prayer  and  hope." 

My  aunt  hastily  rose,  and  exclaimed. 

"  Pooh,  pooh !  this  is  a  wager,  a  sheer  piece  of  obstinacy  and 
bravado  of  which  I  am  not  the  dupe,  you  are  so  proud  that  yon  put 
a  good  face  upon  your  misfortunes  I  you  would  sooner  burst  with 
despair  and  rage  than  cry  before  me  1  Very  well^  my  dear,  just 
as  you  like.  You  are  happy,  very  happy,  superlatively  happy,  an*t 
you  ?  Much  good  may  it  do  you.  I  was  disposed  to  pity  your 
sorrows,  but  I  find  that  you  are  blessed  with  such  a  robust  tempera- 
ment as  far  as  the  pains  of  the  heart  are  concerned,  that  I  shall 
trouble  myself  no  more  about  it  It  was  my  duty,  as  an  act  of 
charity,  to  tell  you  what  people  said  about  you  and  your  handsome 
Alcindor,  but  you  think  it  all  very  simple  and  natural  So  much 
the  better.  Only  don*t  expect  now  that  I  shall  take  your  part 
or  pity  you  in  the  least.  We  shall  see  where  this  fine  obstinacy 
will  bring  you  to.*' 

My  aunt  went  away  infuriated. 

1  exulted  in  my  firmness  and  in  the  kind  of  revelation  for  which 
I  was  indebted  to  my  aimt's  visit.    Perhaps  had  it  not  been  for  her 
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Tiolent  attacks  I  should  not  have  seen  so  clearly  into  mj  heart — I 
should  never  hare  dared  to  put  to  myself  the  questions  which  she 
had  asked  me.  There  are  some  suppositions  so  painful  or  so  hor- 
rible, that  the  heart  instinctively  refuses  to  linger  upon  them,  but 
once  admitted,  and  once  solved,  one  is  almost  happy  that  they  have 
been  raised.  My  aunt's  vudt  then  had  produced  a  contrary  effect 
to  what  she  had  expected. 

This  discussion  enlightened  me  still  more  as  to  the  profoundness 
of  my  devotion  to  M.  de  Lancry.  Before,  I  might  h&ye  doubted 
myself,  but  now  doubt  was  impossible,  for  I  had  considered,  without 
sluinking,  the  most  terrible  hazards  that  my  affection  could  under- 
go. Alaisi  that  powerful  conviction  was  but  too  much  needed 
that  I  might  resist  the  fresh  blows  which  menaced  me. 

0 

CHAPTER  XXXIV. 

THB  JOU&KBT. 

A  FBSsn  misfortune  now  assailed  me.  My  poor  Blondeau  beeame 
ill,  and  my  medical  attendant  seemed  astonished  at  this  indisposition 
which  was  almost  a  sudden  one,  and  which,  without  being  serious, 
kept  the  excellent  woman  in  a  continual  state  of  strange  torpor  and 
drowsiness.  My  uneasiness  on  Gontran's  account  increased  more 
and  more.  I  knew  not  in  whom  to  confide,  and  I  sent  to  Madame 
de  Richeville's.  She  was^  however,  still  in  Aigou,  and  the  probable 
period  of  her  return  was  uncertain. 

M.  de  Mortagne  had  not  appeared  in  Paris  since  the  day  on 
which  he  had  addressed  a  letter  to  M.  de  Rochegune,  at  my  house. 
How,  bitterly  I  now  regretted  Ursula,  my  only  friend  !  I  might 
at  least  have  told  her  my  sorrows,  even  had  she  been  unable  to 
advise  me  how  to  act 

She  ofb^  wrote  to  me,  and  her  letters  were  sad  and  melancholy 
ones.  She  was  unhappy,  not  that  her  husband  was  deficient  in  at- 
tentions, and  complaisance  towards  her,  but  he  did  not  understand 
her.  She  complained  of  the  monotony  of  her  existence,  and  regretted 
our  childhood.  Since  my  entrance  into  society,  1  had  not  formed 
an  intimate  firiendship  with  any  one  of  my  own  sex,  even  while  I 
was  compelled  to  acknowledge  the  noble  qualities  of  Madame  de 
Richeville,  I  always  in  spite  of  myself  felt  a  vague  kind  of  jealousy 
in  regard  to  the  Duchess.  She  too  had  loved  Gontran !  My  con- 
dition therefore  was  a  totally  isolated  one,  I  was  surrounded  by  ser- 
vants who  had  but  recently  entered  my  service  ;  almost  my  whole 
establishment  had  been  renewed,  and  of  my  two  maids,  the  one  of 
older  standing  had  not  been  with  me  more  than  six  weeks.  Blon- 
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tieau'fl  indispi-i^itinu  therefore  dei»rive'l  me  of  the  only  pert«on  upon 
whose  friendly  feelings  I  could  at  thai  minute  rely. 

Three  days  elapsed,  and  I  had  no  tidings  of  Gontran. 

About  fire  o  clock  in  the  evening,  Fritz,  the  valet  de  chambre, 
whom  Gontran  had  takpn  with  him,  arrived  in  one  of  those  cabriolets 
which  are  procured  at  posting  establishments,  and  brought  me  a 
lettter  from  my  husband ;  I  was  astonished  at  the  information  which 
it  contained. 

(lontran  was  ill ;  and  was  waiting  for  me  at  Chantilly,  in  a  house 
to  which  his  messenger  would  conduct  me.  M.  de  Lancry  desired 
me  upon  receipt  of  his  letter  to  send  for  post  horses  immediately, 
and  to  Pet  off  with  Blondeau  and  Fritz  in  order  to  rejoin  him. 

"It  is  of  the  utmost  importance  to  me,"  added  M.  de  Lancry, 
"  til  at  it  should  not  yet  be  known  at  Paris,  that  you  have  come  to 
me,  you  will  therefore  desire  your  servants  to  reply  to  all  visiters, 
that  you  are  gone  to  spend  a  few  days  at  Madame  S^cherin's.  You 
will  write  also  to  the  same  effect,  to  Mademoiselle  de  Maran,  my 
uncle  M.  de  Versac,  and  the  Princess  Ksemika.  /  implore  you  to 
do  this  Matilda,  whatever  repugnance  you  may  feel  in  writing  to 
the  latter  person,  the  important  point  is  that  it  should  be  clearly 
understood  in  the  world,  that  you  are  going  to  Ursula  and  not  to 
me.  I  will  explain  all  this  mystery  to  you.  Fortunately  it  Ib  one 
that  will  not  last  long.  You  may  place  implicit  confidence  in  Fritz, 
my  messenger,  he  will  conduct  you  to  Chantilly,  where,  oh  my  good 
and  beloved  Matilda,  I  am  waiting  for  you.  Courage  1  1  hope  there 
are  still  bright  days  in  store  for  us." 

I  confess,  my  delight  at  the  prospect  of  seeing  Gontran  again  was 
perhaps  greater  than  the  uneasiness  which  his  indisposition  caused 
me.  I  gave  the  necessary  directions  for  our  immediate  departure. 
Although  unwilling  to  question  one  of  my  own  servants  I  asked 
Fritz  if  M.  de  Lancry  had  been  taken  ill  during  his  journey,  or  at 
nis  return. 

"  I  cannot  inform  Madame  la  Vkomiesse^  was  his  reply.  "  On  our 
arrival  from  Paris,  M.  le  ViconUe  left  me  near  Chantilly,  in  the  house 
where  he  is  waiting  for  Madame,  he  went  away  by  himself  three  days 
ago,  and  returned  unaccompanied,  this  morning.  M.  le  Vicomte 
seemed  fatigued  and  unwell,  he  ordered  roe  to  take  a  cabriolet  at 
the  posting  house,  and  to  come  for  madame."  * 

A  foolish  hope  glanced  through  my  mind.  I  thought  for  an 
instant  that  Gontran  had  deceived  me  in  announcing  that  our  little 
house  had  been  pulled  down,  that  he  was  preparing  a  surprise  for 
me,  and  that  it  was  that  blessed  retreat  in  which  we  were  to  escape 
from  the  wicked  calumnies  of  the  world.  I  nourished  such  a  pious 
adoration  for  that  period  of  my  past  life,  that,  with  a  scrupulousness 
which  was  almost  exaggerated,  1  would  not  profane — if  1  may  use  the 
expression — my  cherished  memories  of  the  p&st  and  my  as  cherished 
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hopes  for  the  future,  hj  asking  a  single  question  of  Fritz  upon  the 
subject.  In  compliance  with  Gontran*s  directions,  I  wrote  word  to 
Mademoiselle  de  Maran,  M.  de  Versac,  and  Madame  de  Ksernika, 
that  I  woS  going  to  spend  a  few  days  in  the  country  with  Ursula  ; 
and  I  gave  orders  at  home  that  the  same  answer  should  be  made  to 
any  risiters  who  might  come  to  see  me.  I  was  sorry  that  I  was 
unable  to  take  Blondeau  with  me,  but  I  did  not  even  think  of 
mentioning  my  intended  departure  to  her,  for  in  spite  of  her  indis- 
position she  would  have  insisted  upon  accompanying  me.  I  went  to  see 
her  in  her  room.  She  scarcely  recognized  me^  there  was  no  alteration 
in  her  features,  and  she  did  not  seem  to  be  suffering  any  pain,  but 
was  only  plunged  into  a  complete  stupor. 
At  six  o'clock  I  left  Paris. 

The  maid  who  accompanied  me,  with  M.  de  Lancry's  valet  de 
chambre,  was  a  melancholy  sort  of  girl,  and  her  countenance  dis- 
pleased me,  though  I  knew  not  why.  It  was  now  the  end  of  June, 
the  sky  was  sombre,  the  air  heavy,  and  the  heat  suffocating,  while  a 
storm  threatened  in  the  distance.  In  spite  of  the  long  daylight,  at 
half-past  seven  night  had  almost  completely  set  in  ;  just  at  the  time 
when  I  was  changing  horses  at  Ecouen.  Thunder  began  to  be 
heard  some  way  otf,  and  a  flash  of  lightning  was  occasionally  seen. 
The  atmosphere  became  still  more  oppressive.  While  we  were 
changing  horses  a  trifling  dispute  arose  between  my  servant  and  the 
last  postillions.  I  only  mention  this  fact,  apparently  so  unimportant 
a  one,  because  it  produced  serious  consequences  afterwards.  Till 
then  the  postilliobs  had,  I  believe,  received  each  four  francs,  as  I  had 
given  directions  that  they  should  use  the  utmost  speed,  but  at  this 
stage,  Fritz,  I  do  not  know  why,  wanted  to  limit  the  gratuity  to 
thr^e.  The  postiUion  came  to  the  window  to  complain ;  and  I 
ordered  Fritz  to  pay  him  what  he  asked,  adding  that  I  was,  above 
all  things,  desirous  of  proceeding  with  the  utmost  rapidity,  us  I  was 
in  a  great  hurry  to  arrive. 

The  master  of  the  posting  house,  who  was  present  at  this  little 
dispute,  enjoined  the  postillions  to  use  the  utmost  caution  when 
they  arrived  at  the  declivity  of  Luzarches,  as  the  road  was  almost 
entirely  unpaved  at  that  spot,  in  consequence  of  the  repairs  which 
were  then  being  made.  There  were  lanterns  moreover  fixed  up  there 
to  warn  travellers  of  the  danger. 

We  left  I'xouen. 

The  darkness  increased,  and  large  drops  of  rain  began  to  fall.  I 
feared  the  thunder  might  alarm  the  horses,  and  that  some  unfore- 
seen accident  might  delay  my  arrival  at  the  place  where  I  was  to 
meet  Gontran.  In  other  respects  I  contemplated  with  a  melancholy 
calmness,  these  signs  which  were  the  forerunners  of  the  tempest. 
Alas  I  those  great  phenomena  of  nature,  awful  and  terrible  as  they 
are,  are  far  less  fearful  than  those  evil  passions  so  hidden  and  so 
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A  flash  of  lightning  enabled  me  to  disUnguiah  perfectly  a  carriage 
with  two  white  horses^  which  were  roahing  on  with  impetuous 
rapidity. 

The  next  inatant  ererything  was  once  more  in  darkness. 

A  terrible  idea  occurred  to  me,  if  those  ill-fiited  wretches  who 
were  thus  rushing  upon  certain  destruction  should  not  be  our  pur- 
suers 1  I  mechanically  extended  my  hands  and  cried  out  "  Stop  ! 
stop!" 

Another  flash  shewed  me  the  carriage  borne  along  with  irresistible 
impetuosity.  It  was  now  within  twenty  steps  of  the  heap  of  stones 
on  which  it  must  inevitably  be  dashed  to  pieces.  Good  God  ! 
what  were  my  feelings  when  I  fancied  I  recognized  a  sort  of 
peculiarly  shaped  hritzka,  which  belonged  to  M.  de  Mortagne 
and  in  which  he  had  arrived  from  Italy,  at  my  aunt's  house,  on 
tlie  day  when  my  marriage  contract  was  signed  !  Gontran  had 
often  discussed  with  me  the  convenient  but  strange  construction 
of  that  carriage. 

As  I  beheld  the  two  Iri.n incus  specks  upon  which  my  eyes  were 
fixed,  suddenly  disappear,  I  uttered  a  piercing  shriek  and  covered 
my  eyes  with  my  hands  as  if  I  had  assisted  at  the  frightful 
catastrophe  which  I  dreaded.  At  this  instant  our  horses,  who 
had  arrived  at  the  top  of  the  hill  which  we  had  been  moimting, 
finding  themselves  once  more  upon  level  ground,  set  off  with  fresh 
speed.  It  was  in  vain  that  I  called  to  the  postillions,  the  noise 
of  the  wheels  overpowered  my  voice,  and  they  did  not  hear  me — 
I  threw  myself  back  in  the  carriage  with  despair. 

By  degrees,  fearing  to  dweU  upon  the  idea  that  M.  de  Mortagne 
was  perhaps  the  victim  of  a  fearful  accident,  I  attempted  to  per- 
suade myself,  and  did  at  last  persuade  myself  that  I  had  been 
mistaken.  Besides  there  might  be  another  carriage  of  the  same 
shape,  or  M.  de  Mortagne  might  have  sold  his,  and  M.  Lugarto 
might  have  purchased  it ;  by  these  means  I  calmed,  or  rather, 
deadened  my  terror.  I  strove  to  persuade  myself  ih^i  M.  Lu- 
garto was  our  pursuer,  and  that  a  most  proridential  punishment 
had  overtaken  the  raan  who  had  done  us  sj  much  harm.  At  last  I 
was  about  to  see  Gontran.  This  hope  alone  comforted  me.  M.  de 
Lancry  informed  by  the  messenger  who  had  passed  us,  would  clear 
up  my  doubts  upon  the  subject.  After  continuing  upon  the  high 
road  for  about  another  half  hour,  I  perceived  that  we  were  quitting 
the  pavement,  and  that  we  were  now  taking  a  cross  road.  The 
night  was  so  dark  that  1  could  not  see  whether  we  had  entered  the 
forest  or  not.  After  proceeding  for  some  time  we  suddenly  stopped. 
The  tempest  still  continued. 

I  beheld  a  gloomy  looking  house  all  the  shutters  of  which  were 
closed.  Fritz  got  down,  knocked,  and  the  door  was  opened.  My 
heart  beat  as  if  it  would  break,  when  I  thought  I  was  about  to  see 
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Gontran  again.  I  hastily  entered  the  house  while  my  servants  oc- 
cupied themaelves  in  unloading  the  carriage.  An  elderly  woman, 
who  was  a  stranger  to  me^  requested  me  to  walk  into  a  little  par- 
lour on  the  ground  floor. 

**  Where  is  M.  de  LanciyT  I  exclaimed. 
M.le  ViconUe  has  left  this  letter  for  madame — ^ 
Good  God !  M.  de  Lanciy  is  not  here  then  ?" 

"  Jf.  le  ViconUe  will  not  return  before  to-morrow  night,  as  he 
has  doubtless  told  madame  in  this  letter.** 

Extremely  uneasy  at  M.  de  Lancry's  absence^  I  took  the  letter 
which  the  woman  offered  me,  and  read  as  follows — 

Do  not  torment  yourself,  my  dear  Matilda^  I  am  this  instant 
setting  off  to  take  advantage  of  a  most  fortunate  circumstance 
which  places  it  in  my  power  to  terminate  everything^  and  to  devote 
myself  hereafter  to  your  happiness  alone.  Courage !  my  tender 
and  generous  Matilda,  our  e^  days  are  passed.  Wait  for  me,  I 
shall  be  back  to-morrow  evening  at  the  latest,  if  you  like  the 
house  we  will  remain  there  till  we  are  able  to  settle  ourselves  at 
your  chateau  de  Maran.  Adieu  1  consolation,  hope  of  my  ex- 
istence, pardon  me  for  the  sorrows  I  have  caused  you  and  love  me 
a  Httle." 

Although  this  fresh  departure  annoyed  me  senably,  I  resigned 
myself  as  weU  as  I  could,  consoling  myself  with  the  reflection  that 
on  the  next  day  I  should  see  M.  de  Lancry  once  more.  Besides 
how  delightful  for  me !  Gontran  was  about  to  realize  my  secret 
hopes,  he  promised  to  live  alone  with  me  in  this  retreat.  I  had 
recently  witnessed  such  mysterious  events,  that  I  could  not  feel 
surprised  at  this  new  and  sudden  absence. 

"  Did  not  a  man  on  horseback  come  here  to-night  with  very 
important  intelligence  for  M.  de  Lancry  1'*  I  enquired  of  the 
woman. 

^  No,  madame,  I  have  seen  nobody.*' 
CaU  Fritz  this  instant,**  I  said,  completely  astonished. 

**  M.le  Vicomte  instructed  Fritz  to  take  the  carriage  and  horses 
back  to  Chantilly,  madame,  for  there  is  no  coach-house  or  stables 
here,  he  is  already  set  off,  and  did  not  even  enter  the  house.*' 

"  What !  did  not  a  man  on  horseback  come  here  from  Paris 
to-night  r 

"No,  Madame." 

What  could  have  become  of  the  messenger  ?  what  had  he  to  tell 
M.  de  Lancry  1  I  began  to  feel  imeasy  at  finding  myself  in  this 
isolated  house,  among  people  with  whom  I  was  unacquainted.  I 
more  particularly  regretted  that  I  had  not  Blondeau  with  me.  Was 
M.  Lugarto  my  pursuer?  If  I  admitted  this  hypothesis,  I  felt 
scarcely  any  apprehensions,  for  his  carriage  must  have  been  dashed 
to  pieces  on  the  road,  and  he  would  be  unable  to  continue  his 
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journey,  but  if  I  had  deceired  mjBel(  if  inviead  of  him  it  were  M.  de 
Moriagne.  Thifl  was  a  fearful  thought,  aad  I  would  not  suffisr  my- 
self to  dwell  upon  it.  The  woman  who  had  received  me,  asked  me 
if  she  should  bring  up  the  supper.  I  had  left  Paris  without  dining, 
I  was  dropping  with  fatigue,  and  I  resolved  to  eat  that  I  might  re- 
gain my  strength. 

The  woman  left  the  room. 

The  drawing-room  was  furnished  with  elegance,  the  draperies  were 
crimson,  and  it  was  lighted  by  several  tapers  placed  in  gilt  chande- 
liers. I  recogmsed  Gk>ntran's  taste  in  certain  details,  J  scarcely  yet 
dared  to  hope  that  I  should  inhabit  this  house,  perhaps  for  a  long 
time,  with  M.  de  Lanciy.  Presently  the  woman  who  had  received 
me  on  my  arrival,  brought  a  little  table  luxuriously  served,  and  told 
me  that  M.  de  Lanciy  had  ordered  the  supper  himself  I  was  touched 
by  this  attention  of  Gontran's,  and  I  dismissed  the  woman  that  I 
might  be  alone,  and  think  over  at  liberty,  the  events  of  the  day. 
Aftidr  having  taJken  a  few  spoonfuls  of  soup,  the  breast  of  a  chicken, 
and  two  or  three  glasses  of  water  just  coloured  with  a  little  Bordeaux, 
for  I  was  suffering  much  from  thirsty  (it  will  be  seen  presently,  why 
I  dwell  upon  these  trifling  details),  I  pushed  back  the  table,  and 
drew  my  arm  chair  up  to  the  fire  place,  although  there  was  no  fire 
in  the  grate.  The  tempest  still  growled  in  the  distance,  a  violent 
gale  of  wind  had  sprung  up,  and  you  might  hear  its  long  and 
melancholy  meanings.  In  a  short  time  I  gave  myself  up  to  the 
fatigue  which  I  felt  morally  as  well  as  physi^y,  my  eyelids  closed 
in  spite  of  myself,  but  determined  not  to  yield  to  sleep  so  soon,  I 
hastily  rose,  took  a  few  steps  across  the  room,  and  by  chance  ap- 
proached a  door  which  seemed  to  oommunicate  with  an  a<yoining 
apartment 

Whether  it  was  the  wind,  or  the  effect  of  my  imagination ;  I 
fancied  I  heard  a  deep  and  melancholy  sigh  behind  Uiat  door. 

I  hastily  drew  back  much  alarmed,  and  I  felt  a  vague  presenti- 
ment of  impending  eviL 

Seizing  a  bell-rope  which  I  perceived  at  one  of  the  sides  of  ^e 
fire  place,  I  pulled  it  violently,  no  one  however  came. 

Again  I  rang  with  still  more  violence — no  one  came. 

I  rang  a  third  time,  out  with  no  better  success. 

Terrified  at  the  death-like  silence  which  pervaded  the  house,  I 
threw  myself  into  an  arm-chair,  and  hid  my  &ce  in  my  hands.  It 
then  seemed  to  me  that  an  irresistible  feeling  of  torpor,  was^  as  it 
were,  nailing  me  to  my  seat,  my  limbs  became  heavy,  and  I  thought 
that  an  unconquerable  drowsiness  was  stealing  over  me.  Afraid  of 
falling  asleep,  and  determined  to  find  my  maid,  or  the  woman  who 
had  waited  upon  me,  I  repressed  my  terror,  and  taking  a  candle  from 
the  table,  I  resolutely  advanced  towards  the  door  which  opened  into 
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the  ante-chamber.  My  hand  was  upon  the  handle  of  the  lock,  when 
I  heard  it  move  With  a  harah  and  repeated  sound. 

The  door  was  at  that  instant  double  locked  on  the  outaile. 

In  the  suddenness  of  my  alarm  I  shook  the  door,  it  was  impossible 
to  open  it 

Stupified  with  terror,  and  beginning  then  to  have  a  vague  idea 
of  the  most  horrible  machinations,  I  went  to  the  window  and  opened 
it,  the  shutters  also  were  barred  on  the  outside. 

In  despair  I  rushed  to  the  door  behind  which  I  had  fancied  I 
heard  a  sigh. 

At  that  door  appeared  H.  Lugarta 

'  "0 

CHAPTER  XXXV. 

BIYSLAnONB. 

M.  LuoABTO  was  extremely  pale,  and  his  countenance  bore  an  ex- 
pression of  infernal  malice ;  such  as  I  had  never  seen  it  aarome 
before. 

The  inhabitants  of  this  house  are  creatures  of  mine.  Every 
door  is  barred,  and  no  human  power  can  extricate  you  from  thk 
place,  before  to-morrow." 
Such  were  this  man's  first  words. 

Completely  stupified,  I  looked  at  him  with  a  bewildered  air,  with- 
out the  power  of  replying  a  word. 

Suddenly,  rudung  to  one  of  the  windows^  I  exclaimed, 

^  Do  not  come  near  me  1  do  net  come  near  me  !" 

He  shrugged  his  shouldenf,  sate  down  in  an  arm  chair,  and  said 
to  me. 

Let  us  have  a  little  conversation  together — ^I  have  a  great  deal 
to  tell  you.**  He  drew  a  pocket  book  from  his  pocket  and  placed  it 
upon  a  table.  "  Pray  sit  down,"  he  continued^  "  it  will  be  a  long 
story  and  you  must  be  fatigued." 

*'  God  Almighty  1  have  mercy  upon  me  !"  I  exclaimed,  falling  on 
my  knees  upon  an  arm-chair,  and  I  put  up  a  most  fervent  prayer  to 
heaven. 

M.  Lugarto  felt  in  his  pocket  book,  took  out  some  papers,  and 
shewing  Uiem  to  me — said. 

There  is  something  that  will  surprise  you.  But  let  us  proceed 
in  due  order." 

Encouraged  by  the  pious  invocation  which  I  had  just  addressed  to 
God,  I  got  up,  and  with  a  look  of  resolution  at  M.  Lugarto,  1  said 
to  him. 

"  There  is  a  God  in  heaven,  and  I  have  friends  on  earth." 
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"  Of  coarse  you  hare,  and  myself  before  all.  But,  if  you  are  re« 
lying  also  upon  M.  de  Mortagne,  you  are  wrong,  his  carriage  was 
dashed  to  pieces  at  the  declivity  of  Luzarches,  and  he  was  left  half- 
killed  upon  the  spot.'* 

It  was  true  then  ?  that  carriage  which  was  pursuing  us — 

"  Was  his — Oh  I  Fritz  is  worth  his  weight  in  gold.  I  knew  very 
well  what  I  was  about  when  I  ordered  your  husbcuid  to  take  him.** 

Thunderstruck  for  an  instant  at  this  fatal  intelligence,  I  soon  re* 
covered  some  hopes,  thinking  that  M.  Lugarto  could  not  be 
acquainted  with  M.  de  Mortagne*s  fate. 

You  are  lying,  sir  T  I  exclaimed,  "  Even,  taking  for  granted  the 
misfortune  which  you  announce,  still  you  cannot  have  received  any 
details  respecting  M.  de  Mortagne^s  situation ;  for  Fritz  never  left 
me." 

Nor  was  it  Fritz,  but  one  of  the  two  men  whom  I  had  enjoined 
to  follow  your  carriage  at  some  distance,  from  the  time  when  you 
left  Paris,  that  told  me  this  good  piece  of  news.  Without  having 
been  in  the  army  like  my  good  friend  Lanciy,  I  stiU  know  how  use- 
ful a  rear-guard  may  prove  to  be.  And  just  see  how  well  the  ar- 
rangement answered  1  One  of  the  two  men  perceiving  that  M.  de 
Mortagne  was  endeavouring  to  overtake  you,  rode  forward  at  full 
speed  to  inform  Fritz  first,  and  then  me — ^the  other  escort,  kept  a 
little  way  off  M.  de  Mortagne's  carriage  to  watch  it ;  and  having 
perceived  the  overturn  of  your  saviour  tki  the  declivity  of  Luzarches, 
and  seen  him  taken  out  of  his  carriage  half  dead,  arrived  here — ^like 
a  Mthful  servant  as  he  is — a  quarter  of  an  hour  after  you,  having 
left  his  horse  at  some  distance  off,in  order  not  to  rouse  your  suspicions. 
In  short  as  a  proof  that  you  have  no  more  reason  to  hope  for,  than 
I  have  to  dread,  the  presence  of  M.  de  Mortagne,  here  I  am,  you 
see,  perfectly  comfortable,  and,  as  people  say,  making  myself  quite 
at  home." 

What  M.  Lugarto  said  was  unfortunately  so  probable,  that  I  was 
compelled  to  buiish  all  hope,  and  I  sighed  when  I  thought  of  the 
fatality  which  had  deprived  me  of  the  assistance,  that  Providence 
was  sending  to  me. 

Oh  1  he's  a  crafty  dog  that  M.  de  Mortagne,**  continued  M. 
Lugarto—"  he  and  that  Rochegune,  whom  the  devil  confound,  have 
fastened  themselves  to  my  steps  for  the  last  two  months,  and  acting 
as  they  did  in  secret,  have  already  defeated  two  or  three  of  my  pro- 
jects which  concerned  yourself,  my  lovely  enemy  1  They  bribed 
some  of  my  servants  whom  I  had  fancied  to  be  incorruptible.  For- 
tunately, Fritz  already,  some  time  ago,  half  killed  that  Rochegune 
when  he  was  dancing  attendance  at  your  garden  gate,  in  order  to 
hear  an  account  of  your  precious  health,  during  your  illness." 

"  It  was  M.  de  Rochegune  then  1  Oh  God  1  an  assassination  1" 
Pooh  I  pooh  !  what  do  you  take  me  for  1  Merely  a  bit  of  a  quar- 
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rel  and  a  knock  on  the  head,  that's  all.  Rochegune  took  precious 
good  care  to  say  nothing  ahout  the  matter.  That  virtuous  and 
philanthropic  young  man  knew,  as  well  as  I  did,  that  if  he  had  made 
any  complaints,  he  would  have  had  to  explain  how,  and  for  what 
purpose,  he  came  every  night  to  play  the  sentinel  at  your  garden 
gate.  That  might  have  compromised  you,  so  I  was  pretty  sure  he 
would  hold  his  tongue." 

"  As  cowardly,  as  traitorous,  and  cruel,"  I  said  clasping  my  hands 
with  horror, 

"  Cowardly,  no,  nervous  if  you  like.  How  can  I  help  it  1  I  am 
weak  enough  to  be  particularly  fond  of  life.  By-the-bye,  you  must 
think  me  a  confoundedly  inexperienced  lover,  or  a  confoundedly 
cold  one.  Here  I  have  in  my  power  an  enchanting  woman,  the 
most  adorable  woman  without  contradiction  Paris  ever  saw,  and  I 
am  quietly  telling  her  all  my  tricks,  instead  of  talking  to  her  about 
my  flame.  But  do  not  be  in  a  hurry,  I  will  explain  to  you  this  con- 
duct which  perhaps  you  think  is  a  little  too  respectful.  You  see 
that  clock  don't  you  1  It  is  half-past  eleven — ^well  I  before  twelve 
you  will  be  in  a  profound  and  irresistible  sleep — ^at  twelve  o'clock, 
therefore,  you  will  be  in  my  power.  Ju^t  now,  at  supper,  you  took 
an  infallible  narcotic ;  and  you  must  even  already  have  experienced 
some  little  symptoms  of  drowsiness — now  then,  let's  talk  till  1^  hour 
of  my  bliss  arrives." 

I  gave  a  terrible  scream — ^for  I  remembered  the  kind  of  transitory 
lethargy  which  I  had  just  before  attributed  to  sleepiness  and 
&tigue. 

"  Have  mercy  upon  me,"  I  exclaimed,  fidling  on  my  knees.  "  This 
is  horrible.  What  have  I  done  to  you  ?  good  God  !  mercy  !  mercy !" 
M.  Lugarto  burst  into  a  loud  laugh,  and  said  to  me, 
"  Why,  madame,  what  is  the  matter  with  you  ?  what  do  you 
wish  1  why  do  you  reproach  me  ?  Here  I  am,  in  my  arm  chair, 
as  quiet  as  a  lamb,  a  good  way  off  from  you,  and  contemplating  you 
with  the  most  profound  respect  Really  to  see  you  looking  so  scaied 
and  imploring,  one  would  suppose  I  was  playing  the  part  of  Tarquin. 
Come,  come,  my  beautiful  Lucretia ;  you  are  unjust.  Do  you  know 
that,  if  I  had  any  conceit  about  me,  I  should  be  apt  to  think  that 
you  are  reproaching  me  for  my  reserve — in  order  to  provoke  my 
audacity." 

I  questioned,  if  I  may  use  the  expression,  all  my  sensations  at 
that  moment,  with  a  terrible  anxiety.  I  pressed  my  hands  to  my 
forehead,  it  was  burning  :  my  head  seemed  heavy,  my  eye  lids  were 
weighed  down.  At  each  of  these  &tal  discoveries  I  shuddered  with 
terror,  I  tried  to  get  up  from  my  knees,  but  I  felt  them  give  way 
under  me. 

"But  this  is  not  sleep  1"  I  exclaimed  in  my  despair.  No— it  is 
an  agony — a  living  agony.    Oh  it  is  too  frightful !    Oh  !  my  God  ! 
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mj  God !  Is  it  an  illusion  7  But — agun — no— no.  I  feel  my 
strength  deserting  me — a  cloud  is  spreading  over  mj  eyes.  God  of 
Heaven  !  God  of  vengeance  !  wilt  thou  not  come  to  my  assistance  f* 
Alas  I  whether  my  imagination,  impressed  by  M.  Lugarto's  re- 
velation, had  hastened  the  effects  of  the  narcotic  which  I  had  taken, 
or  whether  it  were  merely  the  natural  operation  of  the  drug,  I  know 
not,  but  I  began  to  experience  a  kind  of  languor  and  inyincible 
drowsiness.  In  spite  of  myself  I  fell  down  in  a  sitting  posture,  upon 
an  arm  chair  near  the  table  on  which  that  fatal  supper  had  been 
served. 

I  was  agitated  with  a  conTulsive  trembling,  I  could  scarcely 
speak,  and  in  my  terror  I  used,  but  vainly,  the  most  imploring 
gestures  to  that  monster. 

I  was  sure  enough  of  the  eSeci  that  draught  of  mine  would 
have,"  he  continued,  "  for  I  have  tried  it  several  times  already. 
That's  right,  you  are  sitting  down,  presently  you  will  become 
wholly  incapable  of  moving — ^but  you  will  be  able  to  hear  me  for 
some  time  yet — ^listen  to  me  then,  it  will  distract  your  attention.** 

I  could  hear  him  indeed  but  already,  vaguely,  I  fancied  I  was 
the  sport  of  some  monstrous  night-mare,  my  eyes  were  fixed. 
That  man  seemed  to  me  at  that  instant  to  be  almost  endor/ed  with 
some  supernatural  power. 

He  was  silent  for  a  moment,  whilst  he  was  looking  for  some 
pi^rs. 

The  wind  moaned  down  the  chimney  in  redoubled  gusts.  I  felt 
an  increasing  torpor  subjugate,  little  by  little,  all  my  fecultie^ 
twice  I  attempted  to  get  up,  and  to  call  for  assistance,  but  my 
strength  and  my  voice  both  fidled  me. 

I  tell  you  it  is  no  use,**  said  Lugarto,  shrugging  his  shouldera, 
"  but  listen  to  me — ^you  shall  know  all  about  your  dearly  beloved 
Gontran,  and  the  secret  of  my  aversion  towards  him.  Two  years 
ago,  at  Paris;,  I  had  discovered,  in  the  most  humble  situation,  a 
pearl  of  grace,  a  treasure  of  beauty,  a  noble  hearty  an  enchanting 
mind,  in  a  word,  a  most  adorable  young  gix^  to  whom  I  had  not 
revealed  what  I  really  was.  That  youog  girl  loved  me,  but  she 
would  not  transgress  her  duty — irritated  by  opposition,  I  became  so 
desperately  enamoured  of  her,  I  thought  her  so  beautiful,  so  good, 
80  ingenuous,  that  I  should  have  been  mad  enough  to  marry  her, 
for  hers  was  one  of  those  virtues  which,  notwithstanding  th^  se- 
verity, attract  instead  of  repulsing.  HeU  threw  in  my  way  Gontran 
de  Lancry,  I  became  intimate  with  him,  I  confided  to  him  my 
love,  my  projects ;  and  I  introduced  him  to  that  young  girl  as  my 
dearest  friend.  A  month  after  that  introduction  he  had  supplanted 
me  with  her,  had  revealed  my  name,  calumniated  my  intentions, 
and  seduced  that  poor  girl  who  had  been  hitherto  so  pure.  The 
unhappy  creature,  abandoned  soon  after  by  Lanciy,  conunitted 
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suicide.  That's  what  jour  husband  did  to  me — ^he  seared,  he  sul- 
lied, he  destroyed  the  onlj  real  loTe  which,  perhaps,  I  had  eyer 
experienced  in  mj  life  !  At  one  blow,  and  for  ever  he  ulcerated 
my  heart  and  m  j  pride,  hy  robbing  me  so  contemptuously  of  a 
conquest  that  I  would  hare  purchased  with  my  hand — and  that  is 
what  I  will  never  forgive  him.  Ah  !  you  do  not  know  what  that 
man  has  made  me  sufler  T 

M.  Lugarto  seemed  to  lay  aside  his  freezing  irony  as  he  pro- 
nounced these  last  words  in  an  accent  of  profound  emotion. 

"  You  have  at  least  then  known  <me  generous,  one  pure  senti- 
ment I  exekumed.  "  In  the  name  of  that  sentiment,  of  that 
cruel  but  sacred  memory  h^ve  mercy  upon  me — I  feel  my  strength 
is  forsaking  me." 

M.  Lugarto  replied  wiUi  a  loud  laugh. 

"  How  childish  you  are  1  It  is  natural  enough — ^if  I  gave  you 
a  narcotic,  it  was  on  piupose  that  it  should  operate.  Your  drowsi- 
ness will  go  on  increasing  in  this  way,  till  you  &11  into  a  profound 
sleep.  To  return  to  Lancry :  if  I  have  forgotten  that  young 
girl,  there  still  remains  in  my  heart  the  madness  of  having  been 
sacrificed  to  Gontran,  and  the  thirst  for  revenge.  Had  I  been 
brave  enough  to  fight  with  Lancry,  I  think  I  should  have  killed 
him,  80  intense  was  my  hatred  of  that  man,  but,  as  I  told  you 
before,  I  am  nervous  and  I  waited.  And  then  revenge  is  very  good 
eaten  cold,  as  the  vulgar  say — Besides  I  know  not  what  mysterious 
voice  warned  me,  that  sooner  or  later  Gontran  could  not  escape 
me.  Last  year  I  was  in  London^  he  came  there,  bringing  with 
him  the  last  remains  of  his  fortune  :  he  was  desirous  of  appearing 
in  a  sort  of  factitious  splendour  that  he  might  entrap  and  marry 
some  rich  heiress.  I  went  to  him  with  every  appearance  of  frank- 
ness, I  began  by  laughing  at  th^  excellent  trick  which  he  had 
played  me  in  depriving  me  of  that  young  giri ;  he  laughed  at  it 
also^  and  was  delighted  to  find  that  I  took  the  thing  so  well ;  we 
resumed  our  former  intimacy.  This  marriage  did  not  make  much 
progress,  I  had  spread  the  report  of  his  ruin,  and  of  his  mercenary 
designs,  adding  that  he  ridiculed  beforehand  the  heiresses  whom 
he  expected  to  take  in  his  matrimonial  toils.  The  aristocratic  pride 
of  the  young  Misses  of  the  three  kingdoms  revolted  at  the 
secret  pretensions  of  this  insolent  Frenchman,  which  I  had  be- 
trayed. In  short,  in  spite  of  his  fine  name,  his  wit,  and  his  ex-* 
traordinary  good  looks,  advantages  of  his  which  I  abhorred,  the 
excellent  Lancry  could  not  even  manage  to  many  some  obscure 
city  heiress.  But  I  see  you  are  getting  more  and  more  sleepy," 
added  M.  Lugarto,  "  this  drowsiness,  however,  has  not  yet  reached 
your  mental  faculties,  it  is  at  present  merely  a  physicfJ  torpor.  I 
•  will  continue,  therefore,  for  I  see  by  tiie  expression  of  your  counten- 

ance that  you  perfectly  understand  what  I  am  saying.  Lancry 
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then  had  exhausted  hia  1  ist  resources,  in  this  chase  of  his  after 
heiresses.  His  uncle  the  Duke  de  Versac  refused  to  give  him 
another  farthing,  and  jour  beloved  Gontran  was  very  nearly  on 
his  last  legs,  when  the  devil  inspired  him.  He  borrowed  money  of 
me  for  the  first  time,  and  from  that  day  he  was  in  my  power.  I 
lent  him  a  thoujisand  louis  so  readily,  and  he  knew  my  fortune  to 
be  so  enormous,  that  he  accepted  without  scruple,  and  applied 
to  me  again.  I  met  his  wishes  half  way,  and  lent  him  another 
and  a  more  considerable  sum.  This  quite  turned  his  head  and  he 
looked  upon  me  in  the  light  of  a  milch  cow.  I  charitably  advised 
him  for  his  own  interest  to  make  a  more  magnificent  display  than 
ever.  The  world  had  believed  him  to  be  a  ruined  man,  so  he 
must  come  out  in  renewed  splendour  and  announce  that  he  had 
just  inherited  a  fresh  fortune,  then  he  must  infallibly  hook  some 
wealthy  match.  As  for  the  expenditure,  I  was  there,  my  income 
was  three  or  four  millions,  and  he  was  to  repay  me  when  he  was 
once  married  to  a  fortune.  It  was  a  kind  of  speculation  for  which 
I  would  advance  him  the  funds,  and  I  would  not  ask  for  a  re-im- 
bursement  till  the  profits  had  been  realized. 

"  This  seems  foolish  enough  on  my  part,  doesn't  it  ?  for  after  all 
Lancry's  matrimonial  projects  might  fail,  and  it  would  have  been 
all  up  with  my  money,  although  afterwards  he  gave  me  bonds  which 
I  have  got  there.  But  to  ensure  the  success  of  a  certain  projeet 
which  I  had  planned  with  tolerable  adroitness,  it  was  requisite  to 
inspire  him  with  a  blind  confidence  in  my  generosity  and  my 
friendship — ^you  will  see  that  I  made  a  good  use  of  my  money. 
Every  time  I  lent  him  any  considerable  sum,  I  gave  him  a  simple 
draft  upon  my  banker  signed  by  me  :  pray  pay  attention  to 
this.  One  day  I  suddenly  left  London  without  informing  Lanciy, 
and  without  telling  him  where  I  was  going.  I  knew  that  he  was 
then  without  money.  I  sent  him  a  Jew,  who  was  a  remarkably 
sharp  fellow,  and  who  offered  to  lend  him  thirty  thousand  livrea 
upon  his  simple  signature.  Lanciy,  who  depended  upon  me  to 
re-imburse  the  sum,  signed  the  paper.  I  was  at  Brighton,  at  which 
place,  however,  I  was  informed  of  all  his  movements.  My  project 
was  now  ripe.  Gold  is  an  enchanter's  wand.  Some  time  after 
he  had  borrowed  the  money,  I  seriously  proposed  to  Lancry  a  cer- 
tain heiress  who  had  an  income  of  fifty  thousand  icw,  I  knew  the 
parents  of  the  young  girl,  and  they  reposed  the  utmost  confidence 
in  me.  I  had  pledged  myself,  (the  security  was  to  be  on  my  own 
fortune,)  that  Lancry  should  bring  more  thiem  two  millions  into  the 
marriage  settlements,  only  I  engaged  the  parents  not  to  enter  into 
money  matters  till  my  return.  Lancry  was  accustomed  to  give 
himself  out  invariably,  with  the  utmost  effironteiy,  as  possessing 
an  income  of  a  million  a  year,  he  was  introduced  to  the  young  « 
lady,  favourably  received,  and  a  day  was  appointed  for  the  pecuniary 
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arrangements.  When  things  had  got  as  far  as  this,  I  wrote  to 
Lancrj  from  Brighton,  in  his  replj  he  asked  me  for  two  thousand 
louis  to  pay  the  Jew,  for  the  note  of  hand  had  not  long  to  run,  and 
there  was  a  risk  of  his  being  arrested,  as  the  creditor  would  shew 
him  no  mercy.  Now  it  would  have  been  an  atrocious  thing  for 
Lancry  to  be  thrown  into  prison  at  the  very  moment  when  he  was 
about  to  marry  a  woman  with  fifty  thousand  Scus  a  year,  and  thus 
to  see  all  his  brilliant  hopes  dashed  to  the  ground.  The  day  had 
now  arrived  next  before  that  on  which  the  note  of  hand  woidd 
fall  due,  I  had  calculated  everything  to  a  nicety  ;  Lancry's  anxiety 
was  dreadful,  when,  oh  !  miracle  of  heaven  !  blessed  manna  of  the 
sky  !  I  sent  Gontran,  by  the  post,  but  without  any  letter  of  address, 
remark  this  weP,  a  draft  for  two  thousand  louis  payable  at  sight, 
on  my  banker,  and  consisting  merely  of  these  words,  as  usual — 
*  Good  for  two  ohousand  pounds  sterling — BriglUon — Comte  de 
Liuj/arto'  I  merrily  wrote  a  line  to  Gontran  to  teU  him  that  I 
was  about  to  leave  Brighton,  and  that  I  would  let  him  know  after- 
wards where  I  was.  I  had  arranged  so  that  this  draft  should 
arrive  by  the  post  in  the  evening.  Lancry  had  a  valet  de  chamhre 
whom  I  had  recommended  to  him.  Lancry  put  the  draft  in  a 
drawer,  and  went  out  without  taking  the  key — prudence  being  by 
no  means  ike  forte  of  that  dear  husband  of  yours — the  valet  took 
the  draft  according  to  my  directions,  and  sent  it  back  to  me. 
Next  day  Lancry  looked  for  his  draft — ^it  was  not  to  be  found — 
he  questioned  the  valet — ^but  obtained  no  tidings  of  it.  The  valet 
played  his  part  to  perfection,  and  declared  he  did  not  know  what 
his  master  meant.  Then  came  the  Jew,  who  insisted  upon  having 
his  money,  and  threatened  to  tell  the  young  lady's  family,  and  so 
break  off  the  marriage.  Lancry  in  despair  beheld  himself  on  the 
point  of  losing  his  heiress  for  the  want  of  that  cursed  drafts  he 
burst  out  into  a  tempest  of  fury,  and  in  his  rage  he  told  his  valet, 
in  whom,  by  the  way,  he  had  implicit  couiidence,  of  the  atrocious 
dilemma  in  which  he  was  placed.  My  i<iscal  then,  following  my 
instructions  to  the  letter,  after  a  good  deal  of  sham  hesitation  made 
the  following  suggestion  to  his  master.  "  M.  U  comte  de  Lugarto, 
had  sent  to  M.  le  Vicomie  a  draft  for  two  thousand  louis,  it  was  there- 
fore his  intention  to  lend  him  two  thousand  louis,  but  M.  le  ViconUe 
has  somehow  mislaid  the  draft.  What  harm  would  there  be  in 
M.  le  ViconUe  s  writing  anoUier  draft  ?"  '  What !  wretch,  a 
forgery  V  '  But  since  M.  de  Lugarto  sent  a  draft  to  M,  le  ViconUej 
which  draft  has  been  lost,  it  comes  to  the  same  thing.  What 
injury  would  it  do  any  one  to  write  another  1  Your  dear  Gontran, 
after  a  few  conscientious  scruples,  yielded  to  this  plausible  argument 
for  forgery,  and  an  hour  afterwards  he  presented  a  draft  forged  with 
my  name,  at  my  banker  s.    Oh,  oh !  this  awakens  you  a  little  does 
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it  1  added  M.  Lugarto,  seeing  that  I  was  lifting  myself  with  an  effort 
almost  of  despair. 

You  lie — ^you  lie — "  I  exclaimed  in  a  feeble  voice.  "  Gontran 
is  incapable  of  such  in&my."  Almost  exhausted  by  this  moyement  I 
fell  back  in  my  arm  chair. 

From  that  moment  I  experienced  a  kind  of  strange  hallucination ; 
while  M.  Lugarto  spoke  I  fancied  I  saw  his  narrative  acted  before 
my  eyes,  the  personages  of  his  tale  appeared  in  and  disappeared 
from  my  sight  as  in  a  dream,  and  with  the  rapidity  of  thought. 

To  convince  you  that  I  tell  no  lie  in  accusing  de  Lancry  of  being 
a  forger,"  resumed  M.  Lugarto,  shewing  me  a  paper,  "  here  is  the 
forged  document  itself.  I  continue  my  narration.  It  will  not  last 
longer  then  the  ten  minutes  more  during  which  you  will  preserve 
your  consciousness.  Some  days  before,  my  banker  had  been  informed 
by  me,  in  confidence,  and  under  the  seal  of  the  most  profound 
secrecy,  that  de  Lancry,  abusing  my  friendship,  might  present  two 
drafts  forged  with  my  name,  but,  out  of  consideration  for  the  name 
the  wretch  bore,  (this  was  what  I  said)  I  entreated  my  said  banker 
to  pay  without  making  any  noise  ;  but  only  to  preserve  the  draft, 
and  to  establish  without  doubt  M.  de  Lanciy's  crime,  reserving  to 
myself  the  power  of  prosecuting  him  afterwards  if  no  amendment 
manifested  itself  in  the  conduct  of  my  unworthy  friend.  This 
was  done,  and  witnesses,  whose  authority  was  unimpeachable, 
but  whose  discretion  was  sound,  saw  Lancry  present  the  draft 
and  pocket  the  money.  Those  witnesses  and  my  banker  signed 
the  statement  which  I  have  here  and  in  which  I  made  all  my 
reservations  for  the  future.  You  see  I  have  but  a  word  to  say 
to  get  your  husband  condemned  for  forgery,  for  it  would  be  easy 
to  obtain  his  delivery  into  the  hands  of  the  English  authorities." 

I  hid  my  head  in  my  hands  with  horror. 

*'  This  will  explain  to  you  the  secret  of  my  domination  over 
de  Lancry,  and  over  many  other  people.  I  have  a  kind  of  police  of  my 
own,  which  I  put  upon  the  scent  of  those  persons  upon  whom  I 
have  formed  any  designs,  and  the  devirs  in  it  if  I  do  not  discover 
some  delicate  peccadillo,  or  some  sordid  action  which  delivers  them 
bound  hand  in  foot  into  my  power.  You  have  seen  a  specimen  of 
my  performances,  in  my  influence  over  the  Princess  de  Ksemika, 
and  the  Duchess  de  Richeville.  To  return  to  Gontran,  although  the 
Jew  was  paid  his  thirty  thousand  francs,  the  marriage  to  the  rich 
heiress  did  not  take  place.  I  withdrew  the  security  I  had  given 
without  any  explanation.  Lancry,  summoned  to  prove  his  possession 
of  the  fortune,  which  he  professed  to  enjoy,  of  course  could  not 
prove  anything,  the  family  naturally  turned  their  backs  upon  him, 
and  he  found  himself  as  poor  as  Job,  with  no  property  except  more 
than  some  two  himdred  thousand  francs  which  he  owed  to  me.  It  cost 
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me  a  good  deal,  but  aa  Satan  would  have  said,  his  soul  was  now  mj 
property.  When  de  Lancry  saw  himself  thus  in  my  power,  he  made  a 
mighty  fiiss  at  first,  but  what  could  he  do  ?  resign  himself  for  fear 
of  the  felon's  brand.  It  was  then  that  he  received  a  letter  from  his 
uncle,  proposing  a  marriage  with  you.  I  was  delighted  at  this,  my 
revenge  would  become  a  double  one,  and  I  should  have  the  power  ill 
disposing  of  two  existences  instead  of  one.  To  ensure  the  success  of 
this  fine  project  which  had  been  set  on  foot  by  Mademoiselle  de 
Maran,  and  M.  de  Versac,  I  lent  de  Lancry  a  hundred  thousand  francs 
secured  to  me  upon  your  dowry,  in  order  that  he  might  provide  for 
any  unfoiseen  expenses,  and  not  be  exposed  to  lose  such  an  admirable 
chance.  The  marriage  took  place.  I  was  ill  in  London,  or  I  should 
have  come  to  the  wedding  as  bride's  man.  When  I  had  recovered 
my  health  I  wrote  to  Lancry  who  was  enjoying  his  honey-moon  at 
Chantilly.  I  ordered  him  to  come  to  Pans  immediately.  Now 
what  I  do  take  into  my  head,  I  will  accomplish.  I  gave  your 
husband  notice  that  I  should  pay  my  court  to  you,  and  he  resigned 
himself  though  he  made  a  wry  face  at  it.  However,  he  reUed  upon 
your  virtue,  and  he  was  right — and  so  you  have  compelled  me  to 
have  recourse  to  strong  measures,  as  people  say.  You  know  all  the 
rest — ^up  to  the  scene  at  Tortoni's  the  other  day.  He  was  carried 
away  by  his  temper,  and  being  exasperated  at  Madam^s  contemptu-- 
ous  reception  he  shewed  off  with  that  insolent  bravado  at  Tortoni's. 

At  two  o'clock  in  the  morning  he  was  at  my  house,  at  my  knees, 
crying  his  eyes  out,  and  imploring  me  to  have  mercy  upon  him  and 
upon  you.  He  talked  of  nothing  else  but  the  galleys — I  allowed 
myself  to  be  touched  once  more,  on  these  conditions  :  1st.  A  duel 
was  inevitable,  and  I  was  too  Tiervoui  to  think  of  a  serious  one.  It 
was  agreed  then  that  we  shoidd  be  supposed  to  have  fought  with 
only  soldiers  for  our  seconds^  I  should  also  be  supposed  to  have  re- 
ceived a  sword  woimd,  but  not  a  vexy  dangerous  one.  I  made  it  my 
business  to  confirm  this  report,  which  I  accordingly  did,  and  I  am 
now  looked  upon  as  a  valiant  hero,  2ndly.  Lancry  was  to  set  off 
immediately  for  London,  where  he  is  at  this  minute.  Before  his 
departure  I  compelled  him  to  write  at  my  dictation  the  first  letter 
wluch  you  received  at  Paris,  and  which  decided  you  to  come  here. 
The  other  letters,  you  must  understand  are  my  own,  for  your  husband 
is  not  the  only  one  who  knows  how  to  imitate  handwriting,  and  to 
dabble  in  forgery. 

I  believe  I  have  forgotten  nothing — ^no.  Now,  that  you  still  have 
a  little  consciousness  remaining,  look  at  the  consequences  of  your 
situation  well  in  the  face  j  for  the  last  two  months  the  world  has 
been  persuaded  that  you  and  I  are  upon  the  best  possible  terms 
together — ^if  any  doubt  of  this  existed,  let  people  merely  judge  by 
the  facts.  You  came  here  voluntarily,  you  wished  to  conceal  this 
journey  from  your  aunt,  from  M.  de  Versac,  from  Madame  de 
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Ksernika,  since  you  wrote  them  word  that  you  Trere  going  to  see 
Madame  S^cheriu,  in  the  country  ;  it  is  believed  that  your  husband 
has  wounded  me  in  a  duel,  and  it  will  naturally  be  concluded  that  as 
he  was  gone,  you  hurried  here  to  console  me  in  my  sufferings ;  how 
will  you  deny  it  1  where  will  be  your  proofe  ?  My  false  letters,  you 
will  say,  but  presently  when  you  are  completely  asleep  I  shall  take 
those  letters  from  you  and  bum  them. 

Will  you  invoke  the  testimony  of  your  servants  ?  In  the  first  place 
they  are  creatures  of  my  own,  and  then,  they  will  say,  what  is  true, 
that  they  acted  by  your  instructions,  for  you  alone  ordered  the 
departure.  This  is  not  aU,  to  make  it  still  more  horrible — one  of 
your  relations,  a  respectable  man,  having  no  doubt  of  your  infamous 
conduct,  set  off  in  your  pursuit  to  prevent  your  ruin.  Your  passion 
blinded  you  to  such  a  degree,  that  in  concert  with  your  lacquey 
you  make  this  virtuous  pursuer  fall  into  an  abominable  trap,  where 
perhaps  he  has  lost  his  life.  Well,  what  do  you  say  to  this  ?  I  defy 
the  most  clever  advocate  to  contradict  all  this,  to  prevent  you  from 
being  crushed  by  appearances,  and  by  this  last  and  most  transcendent 
scandal,  for  I  have  arranged  matters  so  that  it  will  be  well  known 
that  yon  have  not  been  to  Madame  S6cherin*s  at  all,  and  that  you 
came  here  to  make  me  your  tender  and  melancholy  adieus.  To- 
morrow morning  (your  sleep  will  last  at  least  eight  or  ten  hours), 
I  shall  set  off  for  Italy,  I  shall  allow  you  to  awake  at  your  leisure, 
and  to  write  to  Gk)ntran  at  the  Post-office,  in  London,  to  come  back 
and  console  you  if  it  amuses  him.  I  shall,  however,  take  with  me 
this  precious  forgeiy — this  infernal  string  at  the  end  of  which  I 
shall  always  hold  6ontran*s  soul  and  your&  As  to  the  hundred 
thousand  icus  or  thereabouts  which  your  husband  owes  me — and 
of  which  I  have  the  ackowledgments  here — ^you  will  find  them  to- 
morrow morning,  after  my  departure,  torn  in  pieces  at  your  feet, 
for  I  am  as  generous  as  gaUant.** 

This  last  outrage  revived  the  little  strength  and  courage  which  I 
had  still  remaining. 

M.  Lugarto  got  up,  looked  at  the  clock,  and  said  to  me.  "  In  ten 
minutes  you  .Till  be  mine.** 

As  I  made  a  despairing  effort  to  lift  myself  from  the  arm  chair  in 
which  I  was  fidling  into  a  lethaigy,  my  eyes  fell  upon  a  knife. 

I  can  now  scarcely  remember  the  violent  thoughts  which  agitated 
me  at  that  moment ;  whether  I  wished  to  escape  from  dishonour  by 
death,  or  whether  I  believed  that  pain  and  perhaps  the  loss  of 
blood  would  snatch  me  from  the  frightful  state  in  which  I  was 
plunged,  I  know  not,  but  seizing  the  knife,  I  collected  all  my 
energy  to  stab  myself  with  it  in  the  breast ;  the  blade  however 
slipped,  and  inflicted  a  slight  wound  on  my  shoulder.  This  move- 
ment was  so  rapid  that  M.  Lugarto  did  not  perceive  it. 

A  well  known  voice  exdaim^  with  terror — "  Stop,  MatUda  1" 
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I  raised  mydelf  upright  hj  an  almost  connilsive  movement,  and 
made  a  step  or  two  forward,  extending  my  arms  towards  M.  de 
Mortagne,  for  it  was  he. 

He  rushed  towards  me  from  an  adjoining  apartment. 

M.  de  Rochegune,  who  accompanied  him,  seized  M.  Lugarto  by  the 
collar,  with  one  hand,  and  double  locked  the  door  by  which  my  two 
preservers  had  entered. 


CHAPTER  XXXVI. 

THB  PUNISHMENT. 

I  FELT  such  a  revulsion  of  feeling  at  the  sight  of  M.  de  Mortagne 
and  M.  de  Rochegune,  that  I  perfectly  recovered  my  consciousness. 
Perhaps,  too  the  slight  wound  which  I  had  inflicted  upon  myself, 
had  the  salutary  effect  which  a  bleeding  would  have  produced,  for 
I  felt  nearly  restored  to  my  usual  and  natural  state.  While  M.  de 
Mortagne  was  dressing  the  wound,  M.  de  Rochegune  took  possession 
of  M.  Lugarto*s  papers,  who  had  become  livid  with  terror.  I  then 
for  the  first  time  perceived  that  M.  de  Mortagne's  face  was  cut  and 
bruised  in  several  places,  and  that  his  clothes,  like  M.  de  Rochegune's, 
were  covered  wiUi  mud.  In  my  first  emotion  I  had  not  reflected 
upon  the  providential  nature  of  this  assistance.  When  I  had  grown 
calmer  I  thanked  God  for  my  preservation.  I  was  a  silent  witness 
of  the  scene  that  followed,  but  it  is  fixed  in  inei£u».ble  characters  upon 
my  memory.  WhUe  that  scene  lasted,  though  M.  de  Rochegune 
was  more  a  spectator  ofy.  than  ai)  actor  in  it ;  his  swarthy  and  con- 
tracted features  had  perhaps  a  more  menacing,  a  more  terrible  ex- 
pression, than  M.  de  Mortagne's  fury.  Whenever  M.  de  Rochegune 
fixed  his  eyes  upon  M.  Lugarto,  they  seemed  on  fire,  and  I  observed 
several  {imes  by  the  nervous  twitching  of  his  handB,  it  wafi  only  by 
means  of  fiolent  efforts,  that  he  maintained  an  apparent  calmness. 
Whenever  his  grey  and  piercing  eyes  met  M.  Lugarto*s  the  latter 
seemed  almost  a  prey  to  some  painful  fascination.  After  having 
attended  to  me,  and  placed  me  in  an  arm  chair,  M.  de  Mortagne  said 
to  me. 

"  You  shall  now,  my  poor  girl,  assist  at  the  judgment  and  execu- 
tion of  this  monster,"  and  he  turned  towards  M.  Lugarto. 

"  But  sir,  what  do  you  intend  to  do  ?  you  will  not  abuse  your 
force,"  exclaimed  the  latter,  stretching  out  his  hands  imploringly. 

"  Down  on  your  knees,  first  of  all,  down  on  your  knees,"  said  M.  de 
Mortagne  to  him  in  a  terrible  voice,  and  with  his  powerful  hand  he 
took  5r.  Lugarto  by  the  collar,  and  forced  him  rudely  down  upon 
his  knees  on  the  floor. 
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"  But  this  is  down  right  murder — an  abuse  of — ^ 
"  Hold  your  tongue  1"  exclaimed  M.  de  Mortagne. 
«  BuW 

"  Another  word,  and  I  will  gag  you." 

M.  Lugarto,  completely  overcome,  let  his  head  fall  upon  his 
breast. 

"  Now  listen  to  me,"  said  M.  de  Mortagne.  "  You  shall  write 
to  M.  de  Lancry  that  you  send  him  back  the  forged  draft  which 
might  be  his  destruction.  My  purposes  require  that  he  should 
belie  ye  you  to  be  acting  voluntarily  in  restoring  this  paper  to  him, 
and  that  no  one  has  been  in  your  horrible  confidence.  Do  you 
hearr 

M.  Lugarto*s  features  which  had  changed  fcr  a  moment,  resumed 
by  degrees  their  expression  of  audacity.  Still  kneeling,  he  cast  an 
oblique  glance  at  M.  de  Mortagne  and  replied  to  him, 

"  You  take  me  for  a  child,  sir,  you  may  wrest  those  papers  from 
me  by  force,  but  I  defy  you  to  force  me  to  write  what  you 
choose — ** 

«  You  will  not  writer 

«  No." 

''You  will  not  r 

"  Once  more  I  tell  you  I  will  not." 

M.  de  Mortagne  was  silent  for  a  moment,  looked  round  him,  and 
then  suddenly  said, 

"  Rochegune,  give  me  the  cord  of  that  window  curtain — ^is  it 
strong  1" 

"  Perfectly  strong,"  replied  M.  de  Rochegune,  taking  a  tolerably 
long  silken  cord  from  one  of  the  curtains. 

"  What  are  you  going  to  do  9"  exclaimed  M.  Lugarto,  half 
rising  as  he  spoke. 

M.  de  Mortagne  forced  him  back  upon  his  knees. 

"  I  am  going  to  tie  this  cord  round  your  forehead,  and  then  by 
ineans  of  a  toumiquit  (the  handle  of  this  knife  will  be  just  the 
thing),  I  shall  keep  tightening  it  more  and  more  till  you  yield.  It 
is  an  excellent  kind  of  torture  which  I  have  seen  practised  in  India 
with  marvellous  effect.  The  most  obstinate  resolutions  are  soon 
brought  to  reason  by  this  proceeding.* 

"  You  will  not  do  that  1"  exclaimed  M.  Lugarto.  "  You  will 
not  do  that  1  Justice — ^the  law — " 

"  I  will  take  upon  myself  to  settle  with  justice  and  the  law,  the 
important  point  is  that  you  should  write,"  said  M.  de  Mortagne 
with  fearful  coolness,  and  making  a  running  knot  in  the  cord. 

"  But  I  will  not  let  myself  be  tortured— but— " 

"  Look  at  me, — look  at  M.  de  Rochegime — then  look  at  your 
own  feeble  person,  and  judge  if  you  can  resist  us." 

«  But—" 
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"  Oh  !  let's  have  no  more  of  this — Rochegone,  take  hold  of  his 
hands." 

M.  Lugarto's  countenance  became  hideous  with  rage  and  terror. 
I  covered  my  eyes  with  my  handkerchief,  a  brief  struggle  took 
place,  after  which  I  heard  a  piercing  shriek,  and  then  these  words 
in  a  trembling  voice." 

"  Mercy !  mercy  I    I  will  write — " 

"  Write  then,"  said  M.  de  Mortagne. 

"  You  are  abusing  your  power — ^you  are  two  against  one,"  mur- 
mured M.  Lugarto. 

"  Will  you  write  or  not?" 

M.  Lugarto  resigned  himself  and  wrote  the  following  lines, 
dictated  by  M.  de  Mortagne. 

"  I  have  carried  on  too  long  the  foolish  joke  you  know  of,  my 
dear  Lancry,  I  return  you  the  paper  in  question,  and  let  the  whole 
business  be  heneeforth  a  secret  between  you  and  me,  for  I  am 
heartily  ashamed  of  all  this.  I  am  about  to  set  oif  for  Italy. 
Adieu,  yours  ever." 

M.  Lugarto  signed  his  name  after  he  had  written. 

"  I  hope  this  is  all,"  he  added,  "  I  yield  to  violence.  But 
patience — patience — " 

Hold  your  tongue,"  said  M.  de  Mortagne.  How  much  does 
M.  de  Lancry  owe  you  T 

The  securities  given  by  M.  de  Lanciy  are  in  this  pocket  book," 
said  M.  Lugarto,  "  they  amount  to  three  hundred  and  twenty 
thousand  francs." 

M.  de  Mortagne  wrote  a  few  lines  upon  a  piece  of  paper  and 
gave  them  to  M.  Lugarto,  saying  to  him — "  Here  is  a  draft  for 
the  amount  upon  my  banker,  payable  at  sight.  You  will  direct 
your  agent  to  present  it." 

He  then  tore  up  Gontran*s  bills. 

"  But  this  is  scandalous — ^but  this  is  a  subtraction  of  documents— 

buir-" 

"  And  that  unfortunate  forgery  of  Oontran's  1"  said  M.  de  Mor:- 
tagne,  without  replying  to  him. 

"  Here  it  is,"  said  M.  de  Rochegune. 

M.  de  Mortagne  put  it  with  the  letter  which  M.  Lugarto  had  just 
vrritten  to  M.  de  Lancry,  and  placed  them  both  in  his  pocket 
book. 

When  he  thus  saw  himself  violently  deprived  of  the  means  by 
which  he  could  have  continued  to  torture  his  victim,  M.  Lugarto 
uttered  a  cry  of  almost  savage  fury. 

"  It  is  in&mous  !  it  is  compulsion — assassination — ^violence  !" 

"You  are  determined  then  to  make  me  gag  you  1"  exclaimed  M. 
de  Mortagne.  "  I  forbid  you  to  speak  when  I  am  not  asking  you 
a  question.    Now  write  again — " 
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"  But—" 

"  Rochegune,  give  me  the  cord." 

M.  Lugarto  cast  a  glance  towards  heavea  and  obeyed. 

"  M.  de  Mortagne  dictated  what  follows,  to  M.  Lugarto. 
I  declare  that  I  wrote  some  false  letters  to  Madame  la  Vi- 
comtesse  de  Lancry.  and  counterfeited  the  hand  writing  of  her 
husband.  In  these  letters  M.  de  Lanciy  requested  his  wife  to 
come  instantly  to  him  at  a  house  situated  near  Chantilly,  Madame 
de  Lancrj  falling  into  this  in&mous  snare,  set  out  immediately 
from  Paris  :  on  her  arrival  here  she  found  another  pretended  letter 
from  M.  de  Lancry,  which  had  similarly  been  forged  by  me,  re- 
questing his  wife  to  feel  no  uneasiness,  but  to  wait  for  him  here, 
and  announcing  that  he  shoidd  return  next  day.  Madame  de 
Lancry,  worn  out  with  fatigue,  accepted  the  supper  which  I  had 
caused  to  be  prepared  for  her — I  had  put  a  narcotic  drug  into 
everything  that  was  served  upon  her  table.  When  the  poison  be- 
gan to  operate,  I  presented  myself  before  Madame  de  Lancry,  and 
had  the  barbarity  to  tell  her  that  she  had  taken  a  narcotic,  and 
to  point  out  to  her  every  minute  the  increasing  effect  of  the  opiate, 
declaring  to  Madame  de  Lancry  that  at  midnight  she  would  be 
completely  asleep  and  then  entirely  in  my  power.  At  this  hor- 
rible threat,  Ma<^me  de  LancTj  preferring  death  to  dishonor,  and 
collecting  all  the  strength  and  consciousness  which  she  still  pos- 
sessed, seized  a  knife  and  wounded  herself  with  it.  M.  de  Mor- 
tagne and  M.  de  Rochegune,  who  had  contriTed  to  introduce 
themselves  into  the  house  and  who  had  been  concealed  witnesses 
of  all  this  scene,  entered  the  apartment  at  that  moment,  and  as  I 
am  as  cowardly  as  cruel ! — ** 

"  I  will  not  write  that  !**  exclaimed  M.  Lugarto,  throwing  down 
the  pen. 

M.  de  Mortagne  gave  M.  Lugarto  a  violent  blow  on  the  face 
with  the  back  of  his  hand.    The  latter  attempted  to  get  up. 

M.  de  Mortagne  kept  him  down  on  his  chair  and  said  to  him, 

"  I  will  prove  to  yourself — what,  by  the  way,  you  are  perfectly 
well  aware  of— that  you  are  a  miserable  coward.  I  have  struck 
you,  and  I  therefore  owe  you  satisfaction.  Here  are  two  loaded 
pistols,  it  is  a  beautiful  moonlight  night,  and  Rochegune  will  be 
our  witness — ^Come.*' 

And  seizing  M.  Lugarto  by  the  collar  he  took  a  step  towards 
the  door,  while  M.  de  Rochegune  took  up  the  pistols,  which  on  his 
entrance  he  had  placed  upon  the  table. 

M.  Lugarto  foamed  at  the  mouth  with  rage,  and  appeared  to  be 
suffering  under  a  violent  struggle. 

Come  along,**  said  M.  de  Mortagne,  attempting  to  drag  him 
away,  come  along,  I  have  an  idea  that  I  shall  kill  you — for  Grod 
is  just — come  along,  do  you  hear  ?" 
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M.  Lugarto  got  up,  and  took  one  step,  but  fear  prevailed  over 
his  desire  to  revenge  himself  for  the  insult  which  he  had  received, 
he  fell  back  overcome  upon  his  chair,  saying  to  M.  de  Mortagne  in 
a  broken  voice. 

You  are  a  consummate  duellist — jon  want  to  assassinate  me 


"  Write  then  this  instant — that  you  are  a  coward,  or  I  will 
break  every  bone  in  your  skin !"  exclaimed  M.  de  Mortagne  in  a 
terrible  voice. 

M.  Lugarto  bent  his  hcad^  took  up  the  pen,  and  continued  to 
write. 

"  As  I  am  as  cowardly  as  cruel — 
*'  Begin  a  parenthesis,*'  added  M.  de  Mortagne. 
"  (And  so  cowardly  that  after  having  received  just  now  a  blow  in 
the  fiice  from  M.  de  Mortagne — 


"  Will  you  write  or  not  T 
M.  Lugarto  again  hesitated,  but  at  last  made  up  his  mind. 
'*  That  after  having  received  a  blow  in  the  face  from  M.  de  Mor- 
tagne, I  had  not  courage  enough  to  accept  the  duel  which  he 
offered  me.)" 

Close  the  parenthesis.'* 
^*  I  have  declared  and  confessed  the  infamies  which  I  have  just 
written,  trembling  with  fear  all  the  time.  I  declare  abio  that  I 
made  M.  de  Rochegune  the  rictim  of  a  murderous  stratagem,  of 
which  Fritz  Muller,  a  roan  in  my  pay,  was  the  instrument,  as  will 
appear  from  the  legal  proceedings  about  to  be  taken  by  M.  de 
Rochegune — ^ 

"  But,"  said  M.  Lugarto,  interrupting  himself  again,  "  since  I 
consent  to  everything,  spare — " 

"  Will  you  hold  your  tongue  or  not  1  Write." 
Drawn  up,  signed,  and  declared  true  under  the  influence  of 
that  lerror  which  cowards  like  me  always  feel  in  the  presence  of 
men  of  honour  and  courage, 


After  he  had  signed  his  name,  M.  Lugarto  threw  down  his  pen 
and  hid  his  face  in  his  hands. 

"  Now  listen,*'  continued  M.  de  Mortagne,  to-morrow  morning 
you  will  set  off  for  Italy,  and  I  forbid  you,  do  you  hear  what  I 
say  ?  I  forbid  you  to  set  foot  in  France  again  unless  I  authorize 
you  to  do  so— I  banish  you." 

"  This  is  madness !"  exclaimed  M.  Lugarto.  "  After  all  I  defy 
your  menaces,  the  law  will  protect  me,  and  I  shall  remain  in  France 
if  I  choose." 

"  Listen  to  me — exclaimed  M.  de  Mortagne,  raising  himself  to 
the  full  height  of  his  lofty  and  robust  figure  ;  while  he  placed  his 
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hand  upon  M.  Lugario's  shoulder,  who  was  almost  compelled  to  stoop 
under  that  powerful  gnusp. 

Listen  to  me,  I  saj.  For  four  months  jou  have  been  the  eyil 
genius  of  the  most  adorable  woman  that  exists  upon  earth.  You 
have  done  OTeiy  thing  in  the  world  to  destroy  her  reputation,  and  to 
degrade  her  husband  ;  jou  hare  employed  the  most  execrable  perfidy 
for  the  purpose  of  giving  plausibility  to  your  infamous  calumnies. 
You  have  attempted  to  assassinate  M.  de  Rochegune  :  you  hare 
committed  forgery  in  order  to  aUure  madame  de  Lancry  hither.  You 
and  your  accompUces  have  been  also  a  second  time  murderers  in 
intention,  by  the  horrible  stratagem  through  which  my  life  was 
endangered  :  you  haye  been  a  poisoner  by  making  that  unhappy 
woman  take  a  beverage  intended  to  enable  you  to  commit  another 
crime  in  addition  to  so  many  yillanies.  This  is  what  you  have  done 
— do  you  hear  ?  do  you  hear  ?" 

The  look,  the  voice,  the  accent  of  M.  de  Mortagne  were  so 
menacing  that  M.  Lugarto,  in  spite  of  his  audacity,  did  not  dare 
to  reply  a  word. 

M.  de  Mortagne  added  with  stiU  increasing  excitement,  and  di* 
recting  M.  Lugarto*8  attention  to  me. 

"  You  do  not  know  then  that  I  promised  her  mother,  upon  her 
death-bed,  to  watch  over  Matilda  as  if  she  were  my  own  child. 
You  do  not  know  then  how  dangerous  it  is  to  attack  those  whom 
I  love  9  You  do  not  know  then  that  had  it  not  been  for  the 
interest  I  had  in  discovering  the  motive  of  the  fatal  influence  which 
you  exercised  over  M.  de  LancTy,  I  would  have  kicked  you  out  of 
France  long  ere  this  1  for  you  must  be  well  aware  that  a  man  like 
myself  who  is  determined  to  hunt  down  a  scoundrel  like  you,  suc- 
ceeds at  last  in  delivering  society  of  such  a  pest,  and  that  no  fear 
of  the  laws  will  check  him  !  And  besides,**  exclaimed  M.  de  Mor- 
tagne^ losing  all  self-control,  "  are  you  not  beyond  the  pale  of  the 
law  ?  I  am  only  too  good  not  to  kill  you  here  like  a  dog  !  Have 
I  not  the  right  to  do  it  T 

"  The  right  V*  exclaimed  M.  Lugarto  terrified  at  M.  de  Mor- 
tagne's  violence. 

"  Yes  the  right — ^yes — I  have  a  right  to  kill  you — ^here — this 
instant  Matilda  is  related  to  me,  you  allure  her  to  this  place  by 
means  of  forged  letters — ^you  poison  her,  I  possess  the  proof  of  it — 
you  are  about  to  commit  an  execrable  crime,  when  I,  her  friend, 
her  relation,  arrive — I  surprise  you — I  take  this  pistol,  I  put  it  to 
your  head,"  and  M.  de  Mortagne,  while  he  spoke,  held  a  pistol  to 
M.  Lugarto*s  forehead,  "  and  I  blow  your  brains  out.  Well  then  I 
and  when  I  have  done  it,  who  will  blame  me  ?  what  court  of  justice 
will  dare  to  condenm  me  1  Have  you  not  been  caught  in  the  very 
act  9  does  not  your  life  belong  to  me,  eh,  scoundrel  9'' 

Terrified  at  M.  de  Mortagne*s  fuiy,  who,  becoming  more  and 
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more  excited^  had  lost  all  self-possession,  and  still  held  the  cocked 
pistol  to  M.  Lugarto*s  forehead,  the  latter  clasped  his  hands  with 
horror,  his  countenance  became  fearfully  conTulsed,  and  he  had  only 
the  strength  to  say — 

"  Mercy — ^mercy — good  God !  take  care  ! — the  pistol  is  loaded.** 
And  he  let  his  two  arms  fall  down  his  sides  as  if  he  had  lost  all 
sensation. 

M.  de  Bochegune  himself,  frightened  at  M.  de  Mortagne's  ex- 
asperation, said  to  him. 

Have  compassion  upon  the  wretch.'* 

"  Did  he— he — ^have  pity  upon  that  poor  girl  T  thundered  M.  de 
Mortagne. 

"  Mercy — ^my  God  1  I  will  leave  France  whenever  you  choose — 
I  swear  to  you,  I  will,"  murmured  M.  Lugarto  in  a  low  voice. 

"  Do  you  dare  to  l^e  an  oath  here  1  I  do  not  rely  upon  your 
word,  but  upon  my  own,  and  I  pledge  that  word  to  you,  do  you 
hear  ?  my  word  as  a  man  of  honour,  that  you  shall  not  set  foot  in 
France  again,  and  for  an  excellent  reason  which  you  T.ill  soon 
understand.  As,  after  all,  you  must  be  punished  for  your  infamies, 
and  it  does  not  suit  me  to  have  recourse  to  the  law  ;  as,  after  all, 
you  are  a  forger,  a  murderer,  a  poisoner,  and  that  wretches  like 
you  are  branded  with  a  hot  iron,  I  too,  I  myself  will  brand  you, 
do  you  hear  f  and  brand  you  not  on  the  shoulder,  but  on  the  fore- 
head— I  will  brand  you  with  a  T  and  an  F  so  that  you  may  be 
easily  recognized  anywhere  !  That  will  prevent  your  wishing  to 
return  to  France,  I  flatter  myself  I** 

"  Oh  I  this  man  is  a  fiend  !"  exclaimed  M.  Lugarto^  clasping  his 
hands  with  terror  and  half  rising  from  his  seat.    "  Good  God  1 
good  God  I  what  more  do  you  wish  to  do  to  me  9   Have  you  not 
^insulted  me,  humiliated  me  enough  1** 

I  will  brand  you  on  the  forehead.  The  blade  of  this  knife, 
when  I  have  made  it  red  hot  in  the  flame  of  that  candle,  will 
suffice  to  make  a  mark  that  cannot  be  efiaced." 

As  he  spoke  thus,  M.  de  Mortagne  took  the  knife  with  which  I 
had  wounded  myself  and  put  it  close  to  one  of  the  lights,  M.  Lu- 
garto gazed  at  him  with  terror,  and  ran  to  the  door. 

It  was  locked. 

He  then  came  back,  threw  himself  at  my  feet  and  exclaimed  in 
a  voice  of  fearful  agony. 

Oh  \  not  that  not  that — ^madame — ^have  pity  upon  me.  I 
have  outraged  you — I  have  been  a  coward — an  infamous  one — I 
will  go  away — I  will  go  away — I  will  never  come  back.  But  not 
that— Oh  !  in  mercy,  iMithi^r 

The  man's  features  were  completely  distorted  by  terror,  he  wept 
and  stretched  out  his  hands  to  M.  de  Mortagne. 
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M.  de  Mortage,  without  the  slightest  emotion,  continued  lo 
heat  the  blade  of  the  knife  in  the  candle. 

But  yoUf  BIT,  you  will  be  less  implacable  T  exclaimed  M.  Lu- 
garto  addressing  M.  de  Rochegune.  "  I  caused  you  to  be 
treacherously  attacked,  I  confess  it  I  repent  it  now — have  pity 
upon  me,  pray  for  me.  But,  in  the  name  of  heaven,  not  that.  For 
life  !  do  but  think — ^branded  for  life— upon  the  face.  Ah  !  it  is 
horrible  i  it  is  an  infernal  idea  !** 

M.  de  Rochegune  shrugged  his  shoulders  and  made  no  reply. 
But  youy  madame,  you^yovr-  oh  1  my  God !  by  the  memory  of 
your  mother  whom  you  so  loTed,  madame,  pray  for  me  T 

In  spite  of  myself,  in  spite  of  the  horrible  evil  that  man  had 
inflicted  upon  me,  I  recoiled  from  such  a  barbarous  punishment 

"  My  friend,  my  saviour,"  I  said  to  M.  de  Mortagne,  leave  him 
to  his  remorse,  only  let  him  go  away,  let  him  go  away.** 

His  remorse  T  said  M.  de  Mortagne,  "  do  scoundrels  like  him 
ever  feel  remorse  f  The  only  remorse  he  is  capable  of  feeling  will 
be  his  rage  at  having  the  brand  of  a  hot  iron  on  his  forehead. 
Come,  Rochegune,  the  knife  is  red  hot— tie  his  hands." 

"  For  pity  8  sake,  let  him  go  I"  I  exclaimed.  "  I  will  not  assLst 
at  such  a>  scene  of  terrible  torture.  My  friend,  I  implore  you,  such 
a  revenge  is  unworthy  of  you  and  myself." 

Afler  having  looked  at  M.  Lugarto  for  a  moment,  who  was  sob- 
bing and  still  murmuring  prayers  and  supplications,  M.  de  Mor- 
tagne said  to  him. 

"  Thanks  to  that  angel  of  goodness,  once  again  I  take  com- 
passion upon  you." 

Oh  1  your  hand— your  hand,  let  me  kiss  your  hand  !"  exclaimed 
M.  Lugarto  with  a  burst  of  inexpressible  gratitude,  and  dragging 
himself  upon  his  knees  towards  M.  de  Mortagne. 

The  latter  hastily  drew  back,  pushed  him  away  with  his  foot  and 
said  to  him. 

"  But  I  swear  to  you  that  if  you  dare  to  return  into  France,  I 
will  do  then  what  I  do  not  now.  You  ought  to  know  me  well 
enough  to  believe  that  I  will  recoil  from  nothing  :  two  determined 
men  besides  myself  will  suffice  for  the  execution,  and  I  shall  eaoly 
find  a  way  to  get  you  into  my  power.'* 

"  I  promise  you,  I  will  never  return  to  France,  everything  is  ready 
for  my  departure,  my  carriage  will  be  here  to-morrow,  at  the  dawn 
of  day  I  will  depart  for  Italy.  I  will  travel  day  and  night  till  I  am 
out  of  France,  I  swear  to  you  I  will,"  said  M.  Lugarto,  whose  teeth 
were  chattering  with  terror. 

Matilda,  my  child,  you  require  repose,**  said  M.  de  Mortagne 
to  me.  Your  maid  is  there,  you  have  nothing  more  to  fear. 
Come,  Rochegune  will  remain  with  that  wretch.    To-morrow  when 
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you  have  enjoyed  a  night's  repose,  I  will  tell  you  how  we  discovered 
that  mans  evil  design.** 

I  followed  M.  de  Mortagne's  advice,  and  retired  into  the  apart- 
ment which  had  been  prepared  for  me. 

I  soon  fell  into  a  profound  sleep. 

 0  

CHAPTER  XXXVII. 

TUB  FASEWBLL. 

Thb  next  morning  when  I  awoke,  I  &ncied  that  I  had  been  dream- 
ing, but  the  acute  pain  caused  by  my  wound,  brought  back  to  my 
recollection  the  terrible  scene  of  the  preceding  night. 

My  first  impulse  was  again  to  thank  God  who  haA  preserved  me, 
and  who  had  restored  Gontran  to  me.  The  odious  mysteries  which 
had  so  long  afflicted  me,  were  now  cleared  up,  and  I  felt  no  doubt 
that  henceforth  my  husband  being  tranquil  and  re-assured  would 
become  once  more  what  he  had  been  to  me  in  the  first  days  of  our 
union. 

I  attributed  to  the  fatal  influence  of  M.  Lugarto  all  the  pain 
which  Gontran  had  involuntary  inflicted  upon  me.  Was  it  not  in 
obedience  to  his  evil  genius  that  he  had  paid  attentions  to  Madame 
de  Ksemika  ?  At  first,  I  confess  that  I  feared  to  allow  my  thoughts 
to  dwell  upon  the  fatal  act  which  had  placed  M.  de  Lancry  in  the 
power  of  M.  Lugarto.  And  yet,  becoming  determined  to  put 
an  end  at  once  to  those  painful  reflections,  I  courageously  considered 
the  conduct  of  Gontran.  I  endeavoured  to  palliate  it  by  every 
possible  argument.  Alas !  my  principles  were  naturally  too  firm 
to  leave  me  any  middle  course  between  severe  blame  and  a  culpable 
approbation — I  condemned  Gontran.  For  an  instant  I  was  thunder- 
struck at  perceiving  that  this  fatal  discovery  did  not  in  the  least 
impair  my  love  for  Gontran.  I  was  almost  terrified  at  still  loving, 
so  passionately,  a  man  capable  of  so  wicked  an  action.  I  wept  bit- 
terly over  his  fault ;  it  was  frightful  for  me  to  find  myself  superior 
to  him,  and  to  have  not  reproaches  but  forgiveness  to  give  him, 
for  a  base  deed.  This  feeling  became  so  acute  so  painful,  that 
with  a  strange  inconsistency  almost  inexplicable  to  me  now,  I  who 
had  been  unable  to  find  an  honourable  excuse  for  his  disgraceful 
deed,  did  everything  to  persuade  myself  by  several  analogies,  that 
in  a  similar  situation  I  should  have  acted  as  Gontran  had  done.  I 
cannot  describe  my  joy  when,  after  long  and  mature  reflections 
one  more  paradoxical  than  another,  I  became  convinced  of  this 
kind  of  moral  complicity.  With  what  triumphant  delight  I  dis- 
covered that  I  had  no  longer  the  right  to  blame  Gontran  !  Doubt* 
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leaa,  in  tbftt  singular  self-abasement  of  mine,  there  was  a  secret 
thought  of  sacrifice  and  self-denial,  of  which,  at  that  time,  I  had 
but  Uttle  idea,  and  which  directed  me,  unknown  to  myself. 


When  I  came  down  stairs  into  the  drawing-room,  I  found  M.  de 
Rochegune  there,  he  blushed,  and  told  me  that  M.  de  Mortagne 
was  giving  some  directions  concerning  my  departure. 

^  I  was  yesterday  so  troubled,  and  so  unwell,"  I  said  to  him, 
"  that  I  was  hardly  able  to  express  all  my  gratitude  to  you.  You 
and  M.  de  Mortagne  have  been  my  preseryers.  Nor  do  I  forget 
that  during  my  illneas— * 

"  I  implore  you,^  madame,  do  not  let  us  talk  of  this.  You 
permitted  me  to  call  myself  your  friend,  and  I  have  acted  in 
that  character.*' 

"  Ah  1  sir,  how  can  I  ever  repay  you  ?" 

"  By  always  allowing  me  to  retain  that  precious  title,  madame, 
by  always  allowing  me  to  continue  deserving  it." 

I  know  not  why  the  painful  idea  suddenly  occurred  to  me  that 
M.  de  Rochegune,  being  acquainted  with  Gontran's  secret,  would 
perhaps  believe  himself  justified  in  judging  the  conduct  of  my 
husband  with  severity. 

By  one  of  those  strange  coincidences  of  thought  of  which  there 
are  so  many  instances,  M.  de  Rochegune  added,  at  that  very  moment. 
"  And  when  I  entreat  you,  madame,  to  allow  me  to  call  myself  your 
friend,  I  am  bold  enough  to  belive  that  you  will  not  forget,  I 
shall  be  happy  always  to  be  considered  one  of  M,  de  LancryU  fritndi 
aUor 

I  remarked  that  M.  de  Rochegune  laid  an  intentional  emphasis 
upon  these  last  words.  I  thought  this  assurance  so  generous,  it  was 
such  a  noble  answer  to  my  fears,  that  I  could  not  help  hastily  ex- 
claiming. 

Oh  I  thank  you,  sir ;  thank  you  for  him  and  for  myself  1" 

M.  de  Rochegune,  astonished  at  this  emotion,  looked  at  me.  We 
understood  each  other. 

He  understood  my  gratitude,  ajs  I  had  understood  his  kindness  with 
respect  to  Gontran. 

A  sweet  and  melancholy  smile  played  roimd  M.  de  Rochegune's 
mouth,  and  he  said  to  me  in  a  voice  of  emotion. 

There  are  noble  pleasures  in  life,  madame,  and  it  is  too  easy  to 
do  good  for  such  rewards." 

We  were  both  silent  for  a  few  minutes  after  these  words  of  M.  de 
Rochegune. 

I  became  embarrassed,  by  chance  I  looked  up  at  him  ;  his  glance 
was  vague  and  wandering,  and  he  seemed  plunged  in  meditation. 
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His  countenance,  usually  so  severe  and  haughty,  had  now  an  ex^ 
pression  o&  indescribable  kindness.  His  black  hair  scarcely  covered 
a  fresh  and  deep  scar  which  was  upon  his  forehead,  and  which  I  had 
already  remarked  when  he  came  to  see  me  for  the  first  time,  after 
my  illness.  In  spite  of  myself  my  eyes  were  filled  with  tears  when 
I  reflected  that  I  had  been  the  involuntary  cause  of  the  murderous 
ambush  into  which  M.  de  Rochegune  had  fallen,  when  he  cam«  to 
enquire  after  my  health  from  Blondeau.  Wishing  to  break  the 
silence,  I  said  to  him. 

You  do  not  suffer  now-*-from  the  wound  which  you  received  V* 
When  he  heard  my  voice,  M.  de  Bochegune  started  and  hastened 
to  reply. 

"  I  do  not,  madame.'*  Then  as  if  this  subject  annoyed  him,  he 
said  to  me  in  a  tone  of  much  feeling. 

An  I  fear  now,  is  lest  that  wretch  Lugarto,  although  absent 
from  France,  should  revenge  himself  upon  M.  de  Mortagne." 

"  How  r 

"  This  morning  that  man  departed,  M.  de  Mortagne  saw  him 
into  his  carriage,  and  gave  him  a  final  warning — '  Remember  1'  he 
said  to  him  with  a  menacing  gesture. — '  I  will  remember  too  well 
for  your  peace  !'  replied  M.  Lugarto,  '  at  whatever  distance  I  may 
be — I  will  contrive  to  reach  you.*  And  after  shaking  his  fist  at 
M.  de  Mortagne  he  ordered  the  postillions  to  set  off  at  full  speed. 
Oh  !  madame,  it  is  impossible  to  conceive  anything  more  hideous 
than  the  countenance  of  that  man,  as  he  uttered  this  last  threat ; 
its  expression  was  a  convulsive  medley  of  hatred,  revenge,  terror 
and  fury." 

Great  God  1"  I  exclaimed,  he  is  capable,  even  in  a  foreign 
country,  of  setting  on  foot  some  treacherous  machination  against 
M.  de  Mortagne,  that  monster  has  so  many  resources  in  his  wealth 
by  which  he  can  gratify  his  infernal  malice  1" 

I  share  your  fears,"  said  M.  de  Rochegime  to  me,    and,  un- 
fortunately, I  am  compelled  to  leave  M.  de  Mortagne.  Otherwise, 
I  would  have  watched  over  his  life  as  I  would  over  a  father's." 
"  And  whither  then  are  you  going,  sir  1" 

Into  Greece,  madame,  to  serve  against  the  Turks.  It  is  a 
noble  and  holy  cause  to  defend.  And  then  I  require  excitement — 
agitation." 

"  It  is  a  war,  they  say,  which  is  often  a  terrible  one,  a  war  of 
extermination  and  without  quarter ;"  I  said  to  M.  de  Eochegune, 
earnestly. 

It  is  a  war  like  all  wars,  madame,"  he  replied  with  a  melan- 
choly smile,  "  one  either  kills  or  is  killed.    Only  in  such  a  war  as 
that,  one  dies  for  a  generous  and  heroic  nation — and  such  a  death 
is  a  glorious  and  honourable  one." 
"  Those  are  mournful  presentiments,"  I  said,  "  do  not  dwell 
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upon  them.  As  for  me,  I  have  a  hope  and  even  a  conviction  that 
your  friends  will  see  you  again." 

And  1  share  that  conviction,  madame.  One  has  no  right  to 
be  indifferent  to  life,  when  one  has  the  least  chance  of  being  able 
to  serve  those  whom  one  loves  and  respects.'* 

M.  de  Mortagne  now  entered  the  room.  He  appeared  very  much 
irritated. 

I  have  just  learned  a  fresh  infamy  of  that  Lugarto's.  Your 
maid,  whom  I  have  been  urging  with  questions  and  menaces,  has 
confessed  to  me  that  she  was  introduced  into  your  service  by  that 
man,  and  that  in  order  to  prevent  your  excellent  Madame  Blondeau 
from  accompanying  you,  she,  like  a  vile  creature  aa  she  is,  had,  in 
compliance  with  Lugarto  s  orders,  mixed  a  certain  powder  in  her 
drink,  which  had  rendered  Blondeau  so  ill  that  she  was  unable  to 
accompany  you." 

"  My  friend,  M.  de  Rochegune,  has  told  me,  that  M.  Lugarto 
on  his  departure—" 

Yos,  yes,  he  menaced  me.  I  expect  some  infernal  trick  from 
him,  but  I  will  be  on  my  guard.  All  that  I  wanted  was  to  deliver 
you  from  him,  and  I  think  I  have  succeeded  in  that  Nevertheless, 
I  am  sorry  that  I  did  not  brand  him— it  would  have  been  an  ad- 
ditional security.** 

And  also  iin  additional  motive  for  that  man's  hatred  and  re« 
venge,"  I  said  to  him. 

"  If  one  were  restrained  by  such  fears  as  those,  one  should  never 
do  anything,*'  said  M.  de  Mortagne.  I  know  very  well  against 
whom  I  have  to  contend.  But  I  must  tell  you  how  I  followed  the 
trace  of  this  abominable  machination.  Some  time  after  your  re- 
turn from  Chantilly,  I  heard,  through  Rochegune,  the  infamous 
reports  which  Lugarto  was  circulating  respecting  you  :  at  that  time 
I  was  ill  and  unable  to  go  out.  Hochegune*s  first  impulse  was  to 
go  to  Lugarto  and  to  command  him  to  hold  his  tongue,  he  knew 
him  of  old,  was  aware  that  he  was  a  thorough  coward,  and  did  not 
doubt  that  a  vigorous  menace  would  intimidate  him  ;  I  persuaded  him 
to  do  nothing  of  the  kind — I  had  written  to  London  to  obtain  in- 
formation as  to  the  life  which  M.  de  Lancry  had  led  there  previously 
to  his  marriage." 

Seeing  that  the  conversation  was  about  to  turn  upon  M.  de  Lan- 
cry, M.  de  Rochegune,  with  a  feeling  of  exquisite  delicacy  which  I 
fully  appreciated,  said  to  M.  de  Mortagne. 

I  have  some  directions  to  give  about  our  departure,  I  will  there- 
fore leave  you." 

He  bowed  to  me,  and  then  left  the  room. 

M.  de  Mortagne  continued — 

"  I  was  informed  that  in  London  M.  de  Lancry  had  spent  a  great 
deal  of  money,  and  that  according  to  public  report  that  money  had 
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been  ]ent  to  him  by  Lugarto.  This,  joined  to  other  circumstanoeg, 
conyinced  me  that  your  husband  was  in  the  power  of  that  man,  not 
that  I  believed,  however,  that  power  to  have  been  rendered  still 
more  despotic  and  dangerous  by  the  document  which  you  are  aware 
of.  I  therefore  persuaded  Rochegune  to  take  patience  and  to  wait 
tUl  I  was  recovered.  A  confidential  man  of  mine  who  has  been  in 
my  service  for  twenty  years,  got  into  conversation  with  some  of  Lu- 
garto's  domestics.  I  learnt  through  them  that  they  had  often  heard 
M.  de  Lancry,  when  closeted  with  their  master,  implore  Lugarto  not 
to  ruin  him.  This  informatian  satisfied  me  that  there  was  some- 
thing else  in  the  wind  besides  a  mere  pecuniary  obligation,  and  I 
determined  to  discover  this  secret,  at  whatever  cost  and  to  protect 
you  from  the  evil  designs  of  Lugarto.  He  knew  my  affection  for 
you. 

I  soon  perceived  that  I  was  watched,  for  that  man,  by  dint  of 
money,  has  established  a  sort  of  police  for  himself,  by  means  of 
which  he  discovers  a  number  of  secrets  that  he  employs  and  abuses 
as  opportunity  offers;  this  you  have  seen  in  the  instances  of 
Madame  de  Ksemika  and  Madame  de  Richeville.  In  ord^  to  put 
his  suspicions  on  a  wrong  scent,  I  left  Paris,  and  his  spies  lost  all 
traoe  of  me :  this  was  about  the  time  of  your  illnes?.  A  few  days 
afterwards  I  returned  to  Paris,  and  settled  myself  in  an  out  of  *th6 
way  quarter  of  the  town,  this,  however,  did  not  prevents  me*  f)hoi&  i 
iratdung  Lugarto's  proceedings,  and  I  knew^  bs  well  as  ho  di^  flfti 
needy  tascals  are  always  to  be  bribed.  Now  as  almost  idl-^hil 
servants  have  been  his  accoraplicee  in  some  of  his  wicked  or  'dia- 
gracefid  actiims,  I  was  enabled  to  purchase  some  of  them,  and  'I 
thus  learned  that  some  time  ago  he  had  hired  and  purcha^di^  cia 
isoliikted  house  is  the  direction  of  GhantiUy.  It  is  this  ifery  house 
— I  came  here  to  satisfy  myself  as  to  the  fact^  and  to  ^connbitri 
the  situation  of  the  place.  I  Was  aware  ihat  laigarto  co^ifteilBiled 
hand  writing  with  detestable  adroitness.  Dreading  some  AratageA 
I  sent  you  directions  by  Rochegune  never  to  leave  you]^'li*u^)]£nd, 
taking  for  granted  that  Lugarto  would  choose  the  period  of  lift 
absence  in  order  to  play  you  some  infernal  trick.  The  scene  at 
Tortoni's  took  place — ^I  only  heard  of  it  next  day  through  Roche^ 
gune.  I  sent  to  your  house,  and  was  told  that  you  had  just  set  off* for 
Ursula's^  and  that'  M.  de  Lancry  was  also  absent.  I  sent  to  Lu- 
garto's,  who,  according  to  the  servant's  account,  was  laid  up  in  bed 
with  a  sword  wound  received  that  very  morning.  Knowing  the 
character  of  the  man,  I  did  not  believe  in  this  sword  wound,  and 
above  all  I  was  struck  at  your  separation  from  Gbntran  ;  an  hour's 
delay  or  hentation  might  ruin  everything — ^if  you  had  really  gone 
to  Madame  S^herin's  you  were  in  no  danger,  we  had  no  need 
therefore  to  let  our  thoughts  dw^U  upon  that  hypothesis ;  and  we 
determined  to  come  here  at  all  hsuzards.    We  were  on  the  point  of 
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OTertaking  you  at  the  dediyity  of  Luzarches,  when  that  deril  of  A 
man  contrived  to  upaet  ua  over  a  heap  of  payement,  the  crash  was 
terrihle,  for  some  minutes  I  was  insensihle — 

"  Mj  friend  !  good  God  !  so  many  perils  abready  incurred,  and 
for  me  always  for  me  !" 

"  Those  perils  are  reckoned  for  nothing,  my  poor  girl,  except 
when  they  make  me  arrive  too  late.  This  time,  thank  heaven,  it 
was  not  the  case.  After  a  few  moments  of  insensibility  I  recovered. 
I  and  Rochegune  had  both  got  off  with  a  few  severish  bruises. 
But  our  horses  could  not  stir  a  step,  our  postillion  had  a  leg 
broken,  and  my  carriage  was  dashed  to  pieces.  We  counted  every 
second  ;  it  would  take  us  more  than  an  hour  to  walk  here,  we  set 
off — Fortunately,  after  a  quarter  of  an  hour's  walk,  we  met  the 
post  horses  returning,  which  had  brought  you  here.  From  the 
details  given  to  us  by  the  postillions  there  was  no  doubt  that  it 
was  you.  I  and  Rochegune  took  the  two  saddled  horses,  and  we 
set  off  at  full  speed,  in  half  an  hour  we  were  within  a  few  steps  of 
the  house.  In  order  not  to  arouse  any  suspicions  we  left  our  horses 
a  little  way  off.  All  the  windows  were  closed,  but  we  could  see  a 
light  through  the  blinds.  We  had  just  made  up  our  minds  to 
knock  violently  at  the  door,  when  a  window  on  the  ground  floor 
was  opened,  it  was  your  maid,  who  doubtless  wanted  some  air. 
We  saw  too  an  old  woman  and  Fritz,  sitting  in  a  low  parlour,  vrith  one 
leap  we  were  in  the  room,  with  pistols  in  our  hands.  Rochegune 
placed  himself  at  the  door,  and  I  took  my  station  at  the  window. 
The  wretches  fell  upon  their  knees  overcome  with  terror. 

*  There  must  be  a  wood  house,  or  a  cellar,  somewhere,*  I  said 
to  them,  '  shew  us  the  way  there  or  we  will  blow  your  brains  oul' " 
'  To  your  right,  beneath  the  vestibule  is  the  cellar  door,'  said 
the  old  woman  to  me. 

'*  Five  minutes  afterwards,  Fritz  and  the  two  women  were  shut 
up.  We  entered  the  room  which  opens  into  the  apartment  in. 
which  you  were,  we  heard  voices,  it  was  Lugarto  who  was  teUing 
you  all  his  horrible  machinations.  These  revelations  might  be  of 
service  to  us,  so  we  waited  till  the  instant  when  you,  my  poor  girl, 
so  courageously  wounded  yourself." 

Noble  and  generous  friend,"  I  said  to  M.  de  Mortagne,  pressing 
his  hands  in  mine, always — always  there,  when  I  am  to  be  aasisted 
or  preserved  V* 

"  Yes !  doubtless,  always  there.  Without  you  what  interest  should 
I  have  in  life  1  But,  my  child,  you  must  put  this  letter  to  your 
husband  into  the  post  this  very  day  :  he  will  find  it  on  his  arrival 
in  London,  it  will  convey  to  him  that  unfortunate  forgery  of  his,  and 
restore  him  to  freedom.  To  defeat  the  malicious  rumours  set  about 
by  Lugarto,  and  to  explain  your  departnre  from  Paris,  so  thai  your 
husband  may  have  no  suspicion  of  what  has  happened  to<night,  you 
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muat  immediately  set  off  for  Madame  S^herin's  country  place. 
Once  there  you  must  write  word  to  your  husband — ^that  as  you 
were  unwilling  to  remain  at  Paris  without  him,  you  had  gone  to 
spend  the  period  of  his  absence  at  Ursula's.  You  must  address 
your  letter  to  your  OYm  house  at  Paris,  and  then  he  will  find  it  on 
his  arrivaL" 

"  But,  my  friend,  why  not  tell  everything  to  Gontran  T 
"  Why  I  my  poor  girl !  because  from  the  moment  when  your 
husband  knows  that  you  are  acquainted  w.th  the  disgraceful  action 
which  he  haa  committed,  he  will  hate  you — ^he  will  be  forced  to 
blush  in  your  presence — and  he  will  never  foTgive  you  for  his  own 

"  Ah  !  can  you  believe  T 

"  Listen,  Matilda,  I  wish  to  use  no  reproaches — I  only  wish  to 
see  in  M.  de  Lancry  the  man  whom  you  love  :  your  noble  and  holy 
affection  is  his  safe-guard  in  my  eyes  :  but  still  be  just ;  when  he 
knew  that  you  were  miserable  at  his  hideous  intimacy  with  a  man 
whom  he  despised,  whom  he  detested  as  much  as  you  did,  had  he 
the  courage  to  make  this  fatal  confession  to  you  f  No  I  he  pre- 
ferred that  the  most  infamous  reports  should  be  circulated  and 
acquire  credit  respecting  you." 

But  it  would  have  been  ruin  to  him,  to  have  broken  off  openly 
with  M.  Lugarto— " 

^  But  it  would  have  preserved  your  reputation,  my  poor  girl, 
who  were  innocent  of  all  the  vile  charges  brought  against  you.  If 
your  husband  had  not  been  so  abominably  selfish,  he  would  have 
braved  courageously  the  consequences  of  his  &ult>  instead  of  suf- 
fering you  to  be  disgraced  in  the  eyes  of  the  world.  After  that 
scene  at  Tortoni's,  which  revealed  at  least  one  impulse  of  generous 
indignation  on  his  part,  did  he  not  once  more  give  way  to  all  that 
was  exacted  from  him  by  Lugarto  ?  Did  he  not,  if  I  may  use  the 
expression,  abandon  you  to  that  most  cowardly  man's  in&mous  at- 
tempts? Believe,  me,  Matilda,  my  poor,  my  beloved  child,  it 
requires  all  the  respect,  aU  the  admiration  with  which  your  devotion 
inspires  me,  to  hinder  me  from  saying  what  I  think.  I  do  not 
wi^  to  sadden  you  still  more.  Only,  believe  my  experience,  and 
never  tell  Gontran  that  you  are  in  possession  of  his  secret.  That 
avowal  would  be  &tal  to  you — I  repeat  it  again,  the  man,  who  in 
the  terrible  circumstances  in  which  you  were  placed,  had  not  suf- 
ficient confidence  in  your  heart,  to  confess  everything  to  you,  would 
be  implacable,  if  he  knew  that  you  were  acquainted  with  a  mystery 
which  he  has  so  obstinately  concealed." 

But,  after  all,  if  Gontran  should  by  chance  discover  that  I  have 
been  in  this  house  ?" 

"  I  have  thought  of  that — I  have  thought  also  that  Lugarto, 
with  some  fresh  idea  of  malice  of  which  I  cannot  yet  perceive  the 
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Tfarpo90j  mtghi  write  an  aoeoant  of  the  whole  hnntnem  to  your 
hu^MUid,  but  in  aach  a  case  this  declaration  with  his  sigDatarey  my 
teetimonj  and  that  <^  Rochegiine  would  soffice  to  put  you  out  of 
reach  of  all  calumny,  for  we  must  be  prepared  for  eTeiything." 

"  I  will  follow  your  adnce,"  I  said  to  M.  de  Mortagne  with  a 
fflgh.  And  yet,  I  confess,  it  hurts  me  to  conceal  anything  from 
G^ontran." 

M.  de  Mortagne,  without  replying,  took  my  two  haada^  and 
looked  at  me  for  some  minutes  in  siknoe. 

His  strongly  marked  features  wore  an  ezpreaaion  of  indescribable 
emotion.  In  spite  of  himself  he  shed  tears—  I  cannot  tell  how 
deeply  touched  I  felt,  at  seeing  those  tears  fidl  from  a  man  of  suck 
energy  and  resolution. 

Good  God  I  what  is  the  matter,  my  friend  f  I  ezdaimed, 
unable  to  restrain  my  own  tears. 

I  cannot  yet  foresee  that  happiness  will  be  your  lot  for  the 
luture.  Poor  girl,  your  husband  is  delivered  fr<(mi  a  fearful  tyranny, 
your  fortune  is  re-esiabhshed.  M.  de  Lancry  is  cruelly  in  need  of 
your  forgiveness,  and  repentance  ought  to  render  still  better  those 
hearts  which  are  naturally  good.  And  yei  I  iear — am  not  re- 
assured." 

These  are  vain  tmen,  my  friend,  your  aftettom  for  me  alarms 
itself  without  reason,  believe  me.** 

Alas  1  I  hope  I  am  mistakeny**  aud  M.  de  Mortagne  with  a 
melancholy  shake  of  the  head. 

"  By  the  bye,"  I  said,  it  is  an  understood  thing,  is  it  not^  thai 
we  are  to  repay  you  the  oonaiderafale  sum  of  money  whieh  youhare 
laid  out  for  us  r 

"  Listen,  Matilda^  I  have  an  income  of  neariy  sixty  thousand 
Uvres*  During  the  years  which,  thanks  to  HademoiseHe  de  Maian» 
I  spent  in  the  dungeons  of  Venice,  I  wee  foroed  to  hy  by  oen» 
siderable  sums,  I  have  but  few  wants^  I  empfey  nearly  ail  my 
income  in  relieving  obscure  and  unpretending  misfortune,  you  will 
inherit  all  I  have,  and  therefore  this  money  is  merely  a  sun  paid 
in  advance.'* 

"Yet,  my  friend— " 

"  Listen  to  me  again— your  marriage  contract  was  so  dishonour- 
ably drawn  up,  that  you  who  brought  all  the  money  to  the  common 
stock,  have  not  a  &rthing  settled  to  your  own  use,  your  husband 
has  it  in  his  powerto  plunder  and  rain  you  complete^.  Luckily  I 
am  here,  and  my  fortune  is  your  security  for  the  future." 

Fear  not,  my  friend,  I  assure  you  that  Gk>ntran  has  quite  given 
up  all  his  expensive  pursuits — he  does  not  gamble  any  more." 

"  The  establishment  you  keep  at  Paris,  was  from  the  first  muA 
too  considerable  for  your  fortune,  and  I  am  sore  that  M.  de  Lancry 
when  he  sees  himself  delivered  from  Lugarto  will  again  laun^  out 
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into  ail  kinds  of  eztravagmce.  Yon  have  still  four  hun^k^ 
thousand  francs  dear  income,  after  the  expenses  of  jour  h6tel  are 
paid ;  well,  in  fiye  or  six  jears  from  this  time,  your  husband  maj 
have  squandered  ererything — I  know  what  prodigals  are." 
"  But,  my  friend—" 
But,  my  poor  girl,  he  was  not  deterred  or  restrained  by  the 
disgrace  of  committing  a  forgery,  in  order  to  obtain  money.  What 
then  will  there  be  to  check  him,  when  he  will  be  able  to  make 
ducks  and  drakes  of  your  fortune  9  Forgive  me,  Matilda,  I  griete 
you,  I  know — ^but  there  are  some  stem  truths  which  must  be  told. 
I  have  never  failed  in  my  duty  in  that  respect^  and  I  neyer  will 
I  implore  you,  resist  the  prodigalities  of  your  husband,  to  the 
utmost  of  your  power ;  adopt  this  resolution  for  your  sake  and  for 
his  own.  I  will  say  nothing  to  him,  I  will  reserve  my  infiuenoe 
for  extreme  cases.  He  is  violent,  passionate,  and  impatient  of 
remonstrances — ^little,  however,  does  that  matter,  when  your 
interest  requires  me  io  speak  out — will  speak,  and  so  as  to  be 
heard,  and  listened  to,  I  give  you  my  word.  Now  then,  farewell, 
my  child.  When  the  least  thing  happens  write  to  me  at  Paris, 
and  always  depend  upon  me — and  upon  Boohegune.  As  for  him, 
may  Ood  preserve  him  to  me,  for  he  is  going  to  engage  in  a 
terrible  war,  and  he  is  not  a  man  to  spare  himself  in  it.  Farewell, 
once  more  farewell  I  I  will  send  Blondeau  to  you  at  Madame 
S6cherin'8,  one  of  my  servants,  who  accompanied  me  yesterday, 
and  who  has  just  arrived  with  my  carriage,  will  go  with  you,  he 
has  been  in  my  service  for  a  long  time — ^this  will  convince  you  that 
he  is  to  be  trusted.  Besides  him  you  can  take  the  maid  that  you 
brought  with  you,  but  discharge  her  as  soon  as  Blondeau  arrives, 
and  on  your  return  to  Paris,  make  a  clear  house,  lest  some  dangerous 
creature  of  Lugarto's  should  remain  among  your  servants,  and  do 
not  renew  your  establishment^  except  with  domestics  who  come  to 
you  with  the  best  recommendations.  Come,  once  more,  fare- 
well" 

For  the  last  time,  I  again  embraced  that  excellent  friend,  gently 
weeping  as  I  did  so.  I  pressed  M.  de  Roohegune's  hands  affection- 
ately, and  I  then  set  off  for  Touraine,  looking  forward  with  delight 
to  surprise  Ursula  by  my  unexpected  visit. 

0 

CHAPTER  XXXVIII. 

TUB  SBCHBBIN  FAMILT. 

Thb  estate  which  M.  Secherin  at  that  time  inhabited  with  Ursula^ 
was  situated  at  Rouvray  in  Touraine,  on  the  borders  of  the  Loire. 
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I  was  obliged  to  pass  through  Paris  on  mj  wtkj  there,  and  I  stopped 
in  that  city  in  order  to  put  into  the  post,  with  my  own  hands^  M. 
Lugarto*s  letter  to  Gontran,  that  letter  which  was  to  transport  my 
husband  with  joy,  and  to  deliver  him  from  the  odious  influence  to 
which  he  had  so  long  been  subjected.  It  was  now  the  end  of  June. 
I  travelled  with  great  speed,  and  the  fi^rther  I  got  from  Paris  the 
more  freely  I  seemed  to  breathe  :  the  sight  of  the  cheerfol  country 
scenes  through  which  I  passed,  calmed  me,  and  did  me  good  ;  my 
heart  expanded — I  was  about  to  see,  once  more,  the  dear  friend  of 
my  chil&ood.  After  so  many  cruel  emotions  I  was  about  to  taste 
the  peaceful  repose  of  the  country,  and  I  looked  forward  with 
delight  to  share  for  some  time  the  peaceful  existence  of  Ursula  and 
her  husband.  It  was  long  since  I  had  heard  from  my  cousin. 
In  her  last  letters  she  continued  to  lament  her  lot,  but  she  suih 
ported  it  with  a  melancholy  resignation.  I  knew  the  exaltation  of 
Ursula's  disposition,  and  the  kindness  of  her  husband,  so  I  did  not 
feel  much  uneasiness  on  her  account  I  had  not  written  to  her  one 
word  about  the  troubles  which  had  for  some  time  disturbed  my 
existenoe,  and  I  was  resolved  not  to  confide  anything  of  them  to 
her,  for  the  secret  was  not  mine  only  but  also  that  ol  Gontran. 
I  arrived  at  Rouvray  at  sunset  on  a  charming  summer's  evening. 
I  passed  on  the  left  some  large  buildings,  where  was  established 
the  factory  of  M.  S^cherin.  A  beautiful  avenue  of  lime  trees  led 
to  the  house. 

Scarcely  had  my  carriage  proceeded  through  half  this  avenue, 
when  I  perceived  Ursula.  The  horses  were  stopped,  the  door 
opened,  and  I  flung  myself  into  my  cousin's  arms.  It  is  impossible 
to  describe  her  joy,  and  above  all,  her  astonishment ;  she  embraced 
me,  gazed  at  me  as  if  she  could  not  believe  her  own  eyes,  and  then 
embraced  me  again. 

"  What  1  is  it  you  ?  really  you  T  she  said.  What  a  delightful 
surprise  T 

Yes,  Ursula,  it  is  Matilda,  your  sister.  I  am  come  to  spend  a 
few  days  with  you,  while  my  husband  is  in  England." 

What  a  charming  idea  that  was  of  yours,  Matilda  !  and  how 
grateful  I  feel  to  you  for  it  1  It  is  only  a  pity  that  our  poor  house 
is  so  unworthy  of  receiving  yoa" 

I  shrugged  my  shoulders  with  a  smile. 

"  And  your  husband,  where  and  how  is  he  1" 

"  Extremely  well,"  replied  Ursula. 

After  this  excitement  of  our  first  meeting  I  looked  at  my  cousin, 
and  I  thought  her  prettier  than  ever. 

"  You  look  so  pretty  that  you  must  be  happy,"  I  said  to  her. 

"  Happy !"  she  replied  in  an  accent  of  sudden  melancholy 
— "  happy  ?  yes — I  am  happy,"  and  she  stifled  a  sigh.  "  But  it  is 
to  you  that  I  must  talk  of  happiness !" 

Oh  yes     I  exclaimed,  "  especially  at  this  instant,  you  cannot 


toll  how  delighted  I  am  at  seeing  you  once  more,  you  cannot  tell 
how  much  I  anticipate  from  the  days  I  am  going  to  spend  with 
you." 

I  took  Ursula's  arm,  and  we  proceeded  towards  the  house.  The 
building  was  of  tolerable  dimensions,  and  surrounded  by  a  garden 
laid  out  in  squares,  and  quincunxes,  and  bordered  by  alleys  of 
elm  trees  cut  out  with  all  the  regularity  of  the  old  French 
fashion,  giving  a  calm  and  somewhat  solemn  aspect  to  the  place — 
at  the  end  of  one  of  these  extensive  arches  of  verdure  which  came 
out  upon  a  terrace,  a  view  of  the  Loire  was  obtained. 

"  You  think  this  place  very  provincial,  and  vulgar,  do  you  not  1* 
said  Ursula  to  me,  "  but  M.  S^cherin,  or  rather  his  mother,  will 
not  allow  the  slightest  change  to  be  made,  under  the  pretence  of 
its  all  having  been  just  a3  it  is  now,  in  the  time  of  M.  S^cherin's 
late  father,  which  does  not  prevent  the  place  being  frightful  as  you 
may  perceive.  And  that  dreadful  French  garden,  would  you  not 
think  it  was  a  convent  garden  ?  how  melancholy  and  gloomy 
it  isP 

"  No — ^no — ^you  are  calumniating  the  place,  my  dear  Ursula^  I 
think  the  garden  a  very  fine  and  noble  looking  one,  and  then  you 
have — at  least  I  think  so — a  terrace  leading  to  the  borders  of  the 
Loire,  do  you  not  reckon  that  something  T* 

As  indulgent  and  kind  as  ever,  dear  Matilda  !** 

"  No,  indeed,  I  assure  you  I  am  delighted  with  it  alL  It  is  so 
calm,  so  tranquil" 

"  Oh  1  God  knows  there  is  calmness  enough,  fortunately  one  does 
not  hear  the  stunning  noise  of  the  machines  in  M.  S^cherin's 
factory." 

"  That  is  where  those  great  buildings  are,  which  one  sees  as  one 
approaches,  is  it  not  ?    Why  it  is  a  magnificent  establishment." 

"  Magnificent  1  yes  for  a  factory.  There  is  not  a  more  gloomy 
thing  in  the  world — ^unless  it  be  having  this  same  factory  s  mar- 
yellous  results,  the  number  of  workmen  it  employs,  its  importance 
in  the  country,  etc.  etc.,  dinned  into  one's  ears  from  morning  to 
night.  You  must  resign  yourself,  my  poor  Matilda,  to  a  constant 
endurance  of  such  interesting  topics.  What  a  change  for  you  who 
are  accustomed  to  that  brilliant  existence  in  society,  of  which,  ahis  I 
I  caught  but  a  glimpse  before  I  came  and  buried  myself  here." 

I  gave  Ursula  a  reproachful  look. 

*'  My  sister — ^my  sister,"  I  said  to  her.  I  am  afraid  I  shall 
have  to  scold  you  again  :  I  am  sure  you  are  calumniating  your  own 
happiness.  Ah  I  believe  me,  that  world — that  worli  of  which  we 
used  to  form  such  brilliant  ideas,  that  world  is  a  very  sad  and 
wicked  one.  How  much  should  I  prefer  to  all  its  false  pleasures 
the  peaceable  existence  which  you  lead  in  this  spot." 

Ursula  looked  at  me  with  surprlie. 
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You— youy"  flhe  said  "  you  envy  m«  t  yon  miist  indeed  be 
miflerable  then,  Maiildft.  What  has  happened  to  you  9  Haye  yon 
then  concealed  anything  from  me  9" 

No,  my  dear  UnRik^"  I  hastened  to  reply,  "  but,  I  asBore  yon, 
the  pleasures  of  the  world  only  daazle  but  do  not  fill  the  heart : 
yon  know,  I  was  always  a  somewhat  unciTihsed  being ;  even  at 
Mademoiselle  de  Maran's,  I  preferred  spending  my  ewungs  mth 
you  in  our  room,  to  remaining  in  the  drawing  room." 

**  How  well  I  recognise  your  habitual  kindness  and  delicacy,"  said 
Ursula  to  me,  "  you  pretend  to  enyy  me  in  order  to  make  me  think 
my  own  lot  a  desirable  one !  But,  come,  let  me  shew  you  to  your 
apartment   You  must  excuse  our  modest  hospitality. 

We  entered  the  house. 

ETerything  was  simple  but  had  a  character  of  extreme  neatness. 
We  ascend^  a  great  square-tiled  staircase  (with  maadTo  wooden 
balustrades)  which  brought  us  out  upon  a  long  gallery,  into  which 
opened  the  doors  of  seTend  apartments.  Ursula  opened  one  of  these 
doors,  I  passed  through  a  small  ante-chamber  and  found  myself  in  a 
▼ery  large  room  with  antique  grey  wainscoting.  At  the  fiurther  end 
Was  a  canopied  bed  with  curtains  of  Persian  doth,  representing  red 
Chinese  subjects  upon  a  white  ground.  Over  the  doors  and  the 
chimney-piece  were  painted  panels  of  pastoral  scenes  after  Wat- 
teau.  There  were  light  green  trees^  a  fine  asure  sky,  shepherdesses 
in  rose  coloured  petticoats,  and  shepherds  in  sky  blue  coats,  at 
whose  feet  were  lying  snow  white  sheep  with  large  rosettes  of 
ribbands  round  their  necks. 

I  cannot  describe  how  delighted  I  was  at  the  sight  of  these 
Arcadian  scenes,  which,  though  certainly  somewhat  affected  and 
out  of  nature,  were  yet  so  smiling  in  their  rustic  tranquillity  that 
they  communicated  a  delicious  feeling  of  repose  to  my  mind. 
There  were  spacious  windows,  with  small  panes  of  glass,  opening 
into  the  garden,  and  commanding  views  of  the  Loire.  A  set  of 
drawers  and  a  desk  both  inlaid  with  marqueterie,  some  other 
articles  of  furniture  painted  of  a  grey  colour,  and  covered,  like 
the  curtains,  with  red  and  white  Persiaa  cloth,  completed  the 
contents  of  tins  apartment 

Ursula  seemed  ashamed  of  this  simplicity  which  to  me  was 
enchanting,  I  could  fancy  nothing  more  gay,  more  cheerful  Two 
other  rooms  furnished  with  simili^  taste  and  of  which  one  might  be 
used  as  a  little  drawing  room,  were  attached  to  the  apartment 

Then,**  said  Ursula  to  me,  *^  you  can  really  put  up  with  this 
room?" 

I  like  it  80  much  that  if  M.  de  Lancry  will  stop  here  a  few  days 
when  he  comes  to  fetch  me,  I  give  you  notice  that  you  will  have  some 
trouble  in  getting  rid  of  us.** 

"  Well,  well,  I  believe  you,  my  good  Matilda,  all  my  fear  is  lest 
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70a  should  soon  grow  weary  of  this  ezktenoe  whidi,  I  am  certain, 
owes  all  its  charms  to  jour  imagination.  I  fear  too  that  jou  will 
soon  find  my  mother-in-law,  Madame  S^cherin,  insupportable.** 

*'  Why,  your  husband  said  she  was  the  best  woman  in  the  world." 
Sons  are  always  indulgent :  you  will  see  her.  She  has  no  in- 
tellect^ no  usage  of  the  world,  a  bigot  in  religion  and  with  an 
obstinacy  of  purpose  which,  had  she  as  much  intelligence  as  self-will, 
would  be  an  incredible  firmness  of  disposition ;  neither  myself  or 
her  son  have  been  able  to  induce  her,  to  make  the  slightest  altera- 
tion in  this  house,  to  ehange  the  number  of  serrants,  or  to  place  their 
services  upon  a  better  footing.  Her  eternal  tune  ia, '  My  poor  dear 
deoeated  Sdcherin  wa»  quite  taii^fied  utith  the  way  thinge  t»enJt  on! 
80  you,  Matilda^  who  possess,  they  say,  one  of  the  best  and  most 
elegant  establishments  in  Paris^"  continued  Ursula,  colouring  up  with 
o(mfusion, must  not  be  too  seyere  in  your  ridicule  of  us,  when  you 
see  us  served  at  table  by  two  coarse  Touraine  countiy  girls ;  it  is  a 
fiuicy  of  my  mother-in-law's^  and  nothing  in  the  world  can  induce 
h»  to  give  it  up." 

I  looked  at  my  cousin  without  being  able  to  conceal  finom  her  the 
pain  I  felt 

^  Why  surely,  Ursula^  you  must  know  me  very  little  if  you  can 
think  me  capable  of  even  remarking  such  miserable  trifle&  Is  not 
my  first  thought  the  pleasure  of  being  with  you  f ' 

Seven  o'clock  now  struck. 
I  will  send  your  maid  to  you,  directly,"  said  Ursula  to  me^ 
^  Madame  S^herin  sups  punctually  at  eight.  Yes,  sups,  for  nothing 
can  persuade  her  to  change  her  gothic  customs,  and  die  would  have 
the  rudeness  to  sit  down  without  you,  if  you  did  not  happen  to  be 
ready." 

^  And  I  should  much  regret  it,  my  good  Ursda,  for  your  mother- 
in-law  might  perhaps  think  my  want  of  punctuality  a  piece  of  dis- 
respect on  my  part,  and  you  know,  I  think  there  is  nothing  entitled 
to  more  respect  than  fiunily  customs." 

Ursula  left  the  room,  I  lamented  for  her  own  sake  her  fears  and 
her  remarks.  She  seemed  almost  humiliated  not  to  sav  angry  at 
the  simplicity  of  my  reception,  and  one  would  have  said  that  she 
was  thinking  still  more  of  her  own  vanity  than  of  me.  I  now 
remember  that  my  cousin,  even  while  protesting  her  delight^  her 
felicity  at  seeing  me  again,  i^peared  to  me  annoyed  at  my  arrival, 
and  at  first  I  attributed  that  feeling  of  annoyance  to  the  childish 
motives  which  I  have  mentioned.  I  was  soon  to  know  the  true  and 
miserable  cause  of  her  embarrassment. 

I  dressed  as  quickly  and  as  simply  as  I  could — Ursula  knocked 
at  my  door. 

^  You  will  excuse  my  mother-in-law's  not  having  come  to  see  you, 
but  she  has  some  difficulty  in  walking,  and  it  would  have  been  a 
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beeoming  one.  There  fa  notliiqg  mora  meiBlj  and  iHntimninglj 
TQlgU'  than  all  tliai  fiJae  and  noiflj  aaiidiiitjy  tboae  humble  proieeU- 
tiKMifl,  and  thoee  exaggerated  regrets  at  being  nothing  bnt  poor 
eountry  people  imworthj  of  reodTing any  bodjf  fromthe capital  (the 
soui^^/eeture  etjle  aa  Mademmaelle  de  Maran  mad  to  aay.) 

IL  S^herin  haatilj  entered,  he  seemed  dehghted  to  aee  me,  and 
came  (o  me  with  opa&ann^  to  embrace  me.  Thfa  mofeaa^t  of  his 
was  so  natnnly  so  eordial,  that  I  offisied  him  my  two  cheeks,  not 
withoot  a  sli^t  smik  and  blnsh.  IL  S^erin  made  the  room 
echo  again,  with  a  oottple  of  hearfy  Irisfws,  to  Ursofa's  great  eon- 
fusion,  who  conU  not  help  saying  to  him  in  a  half  whiter. 

''Really,  monsiemr,  you  are  mad  I  What  manners  1  FkmyfoigiTe 
him,lla(ildar 

^Whai do  yon  mean  by  your  'what  mannenr*  he  ezdaimed. 

Is  it  because  I  have  kissed  my  cousin's  two  chedu  with  all  my 
heart  I  All  I  can  say  is  that  I  am  delighted  to  see  her,  and  that  fa  my 
way  of  proving  it  to  her.*" 

Do  you  not  see  Ursula  fa  jealous  my  dear  comin  T  I  laqghini^y 
said  to  H.  S^cherin. 

He  neyerthelesB  seemed  to  have  reflected  upon  Ursula's  word^ 
and  said  to  me  with  a  look  of  confusion,  almost  of  sadness. 

''  Afier  all,  my  wife  perhaps  fa  right  Doubtless,  cousin,  I  was 
wrong.  Pardon  me,  but  I  was  really  so  happy  to  see  you  that  I 
did  not  reflect  whether  it  were  the  custom  to  embrace  you,  or  not" 

''I  hare  a  good  mind,  my  dear  cousin,  to  ask  you  to  begm  again, 
so  as  to  teach  Ursula  not  to  scold  you  any  more  unjustly.** 

''Indeed!  then  you  are  not  angry T  excfaimed  M.  S6cherin, 
whose  countenance  instantly  cleared  up. 

"Do  I  look  as  if  I  wereT  I  replied  to  hinu 

"  Ood  bless  my  soul  1  how  unoomm<Mily  kind  you  are  to  be  sure  I 
For  all  the  world  like  your  excellent  aunt  Mademoiselle  de  Mann. 
And  by-the-bye,  how  fa  that  excellent  lady  T 

"She  fa  quite  well,"  I  replied,  feeling  somewhat  embairaased  and 
exchai^^tng  a  glance  with  Ursula. 

"Ah  1  mamma,"  continued  M.  SMierin,  with  enthusiasm,  "you 
haye  no  idea  what  a  good  woman  that  Mademoiselle  de  Maran— 
Madame  de  Lancry's  aunt— fa  1**  She  has  no  more  nonsense  about 
herthanthatr  with  a  snap  of  hfa  fingers.  "  In  d&ort  she  and  you, 
mamma,  are  as  like  one  another  in  disposition  as  two  peasl  she 
fa  a  seoond  yourself  and  that  fa  saying  alL" 

"  You  haye  always  told  me  so,  my  son,  and  I  believe  you." 

"  And  I  shall  always  say  so.  There  fa  Madame  de  Lancry  who 
will  tell  you  the  same  thing.  The  first  time  I  saw  her,  Mademoiselle 
de  Maran  began  talking  to  me  directly,  just  as  you  would  haye 
talked  to  me  yourself,  mamma,  she  remonstrated  with  me^ 
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indeed  she  lectured  me  a  little  beoause  I  used  some  expreflnoDS 
which  I  ought  not  to  haye  done.  And  sudi  frankness  is  so  rare — 
ain't  it  mamma?" 

The  old  owe  the  lessons  of  their  experience  to  the  young ;  it  is 
for  that  God  learee  them  upon  earth/'  replied  Madame  Sicherin 
with  simplicitj,  and  continuing  to  turn  her  wheel  Then  happening 
to  look  up  at  her  son  she  said  to  him.  Are  you  going  to  the  town 
to-iught" 

^  N09  mamma.   What  made  you  think  I  was  going  there  T 

"  You  have  got  on  your  black  coot,  and  a  white  cravat)  and  you 
are  fresh  shaved." 

^  That  was  my  wife's  ide%  mamma,  she  told  me  to  go  and  smarten 
myself  up  on  Madame  de  Lanciys  account.  I  had  nothing  hut  my 
blouse  on  when  I  returned  from  the  fisMrtoTj." 

^  How  is  this,  Ursula  1  On  my  account  I  oh  I  cousui,  I  and  you 
shall  quarrel  if  you  change  your  usual  customs,  in  any  one  respect^ 
while  I  am  here." 

There !  I  told  you  S0|  S^ioUc^  said  M.  Sicherin.  ^  I  was  sure 
that  Madame  de  Lancry  would  not  care  twopence  about  my  sitting 
down  to  table  in  my  blouse  and  my  day-before-yesterday's  beard." 

Once  more,  my  dear  cousin,  I  should  be  in  despair  at  having 
come  here,  were  I  to  become  a  restraint  upon  you  in  any  respect'^ 

^  WeU  iJtkfftif  it  is  a  bargain,  cousin.  I  agree  to  it,  and  for  the 
ftiture,  whatever  my  wife  may  say,  I  will  keep  on  my  blouse^  Yon 
will  forgive  me,  won't  you  %  The  foot  is,  that  when  one  has  been 
hard  at  work  all  day  one  fikes  deueedly  to  be  at  one's  ease  at 
night." 

The  &ct  is  that  you  labour  as  hard  as  if  jou  still  had  vour  for- 
tune to  make,  my  son,"  said  Madame  S^enn,  with  a  sigh,  ^  and 
yet  God  in  his  goodness  sent  a  blessing  upon  your  &ther's 
induftry." 

MsJce  your  mind  easy,  mamma ;  when  my  income  amounts  te 
a  dear  hundred  thousand  francs  per  annum,  I  shall  stop  the  machi- 
nery. I  have  said  to  myself,  '  My  wife  thinks  I  am  not  rich  enough 
yet,  she  wants  to  have  a  hundred  thousand  francs  a  year,  to  cut  a 
da^  at  Paris  with*  Very  well  then,  she  shall  have  her  hundred 
thousand  francs  a  year  1  It  is  so  sweet,  so  delightful  to  think  thai 
aU  the  trouble  I  tdce  is  pleasing  to  my  wile,  to  think,  in  short,  that 
it  is  in  my  power  to  realue  all  her  wishes,  that  I  have  onhy  got 
to  work  in  order  to  do  so.  BeaUy,  cousin,  when  I  think  of  £at 
I  am  as  happy  as  a  prince  at  bcdng  able  to  work  like  a  negro. 
This  accoants  for  my  hands  being  so  black,  for  I  have  no  time  to 
make  myself  a  dandy  I"  said  M.  ^herin  with  a  loud  laugh.  And 
he  shewed  me  his  immense  hands  whidi  eerlainly  bore  witness  to 
the  veracity  of  his  joke. 

Ursula  xeddened  with  sihame  and  anger,  and  gave  her  husband 
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a  furioua  look,  The  poor  fellow  glanoed  timidlj  at  me,  and  con- 
templated his  hands  with  a  look  of  extreme  confusion. 

"  And  when  that  honorable  hand  is  offered  as  the  pledge  of  a 
sincere  promise,  or  a  sincere  friendship,  the  friendship  or  the  pro- 
mise so  pledged  is  sacred  1 — I  know  it>"  I  said  to  M.  S6cherin  effer- 
ing  him  my  hand. 

This  morement,  those  simple  words,  which  wen  inspired  hy  mj 
flympaihy  for  that  excellent  man,  who  was  as  honourable  and  devoted 
as  he  was  nnpolished,  brought  the  tears  into  his  eyes  :  he  lifted 
my  hand  to  his  lips  almost  with  yeneration. 

His  mother  interrupted  her  work,  looked  fixedly  at  me,  and  said 
to  me  in  a  Toice  of  much  emotion, 

"  Madame,  will  you  permit  me  to  embrace  you  f  you — you  do 
justice  indeed  to  my  poor  son  1** 

And  with  a  severe  look  at  Ursula,  who  shrugged  her  shoulders, 
Madame  S6cherin  made  a  movement  to  get  up, 

"  Do  not  disturb  yourself,  madame/'  I  said  to  her  and  bending 
towards  her  as  I  spoke. 

She  kissed  me  twice  upon  the  forehead.  When  I  looked  at  her 
I  saw  two  tears  gliding  down  her  venerable  cheeks.  She  slowly 
wiped  them  off  without  saying  a  word  and  returned  to  her 
spinning. 

'*  My  poor  mother — ^you  quite  spoil  her  by  talking  to  her,  about 
me,  in  that  way,"  whispered  M.  S6cherin  to  me  with  a  look  of 
emotion. 

All  this  had  passed  with  the  utmost  rapidity. 

On  looking  at  Ursula  I  was  surprised  at  the  ironical  expression 
with  which  dbe  contemplated  this  scene. 

The  clock  of  M.  S6cherin's  fitctory  struck  eight. 

"  Mamma,  give  me  your  arm — let's  go  to  supper — I  have  got  a 
tremendous  appetite,**  said  M.  S^herin,  to  his  mother,  as  he  ad- 
vanced towards  her. 

"  No,  no,  my  son,  give  your  hand  to  your  cousin  ;  my  daughter- 
in-law  will  assist  me.** 

Another  change  in  the  family  customs  which  I  will  not  allow, 
madame  ;  are  we  not  all  one  family  here  ?**  I  said  taking  Ursttla*a 
arm. 

^*  Madame  de  Lancry  is  right ;  come,  mamma,**  said  M.  B^herin 
approaching  his  mother,  who  leant  upon  him,  and  passed  on  before 
us. 

"  Really,  Matilda,**  said  Ursula  to  me  in  a  half  whisper,  and  with 
almost  an  air  of  annoyance,  "  you  have  made,  as  you  wished,  a  con- 
quest of  my  mother-in-law.  I  never  before  heard  her  desire  her 
son  to  offer  his  arm  to  any  other  person  but  herself  Female  rela- 
tions of  ours  have  dined  here  twenty  times,  and  such  a  thing  never 
happened.** 
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"  So  much  the  better^  I  am  quite  proud  of  my  couquefit,**  I  replied 
with  a  smile  to  Ursula,  "  for  I  think  yoiu*  mother-in-law  a  very  re- 
spectable and  dignified  person." 

"  Dignified  ^ — ^my  mother-in-law — you  think  her  dignified  ?  Why 
you  must  be  laughing  at  both  her  and  us.*^ 

"  So  dignified  do  I  think  her,  that  in  my  opinion  she  is  a  manrel- 
lous  type  of  one  of  those  old  women  of  prorincial  nobility  about 
whom  Mademoiselle  de  Maran  was  always  talking  to  us,  don't  you 
remember  1 — ^who  used  to  live  at  their  country  seats  without  oyer 
Tisiting  Paris  or  the  court." 

Ursula  looked  at  me  with  astonishment,  she  thought  I  was  joking, 
but  I  was  quite  sincere  in  what  I  said.  Nothing  is  more  imposing 
than  old  age  when  it  is  simple,  sedate  and  venerable,  and  possesses 
the  consciousness  of  its  own  authority.  W^e  now  sate  down  to 
table. 

Mamma — the  keys  for  the  wine,"  said  M.  S^cherin  to  his 
mother. 

Ursula  again  blushed  with  confasion,  and  annoyance,  while  her 
mother-in-law  slowly  drew  from  her  pocket  an  immense  bunch  of 
keys  which  she  gave  to  one  of  the  country  serving  girls. 

M.  S^cherin  said  grace  and  we  began  supper. 

The  repast  was  an  excellent,  almost  a  delicate  one,  served  up 
without  the  slightest  pretensions,  but  with  the  most  scrupulous 
cleanness. 

"  Cousin,  you  must  taste  some  of  mamma's  pastry,"  said  M. 
S^herin,  offering  me  some  from  a  dish  which  stood  before  hinu 
"you will  see  how  good  it  is^  there  is  nobody  like  manmia  for 
making  those  tarts.  My  only  misfortune  is  that  BelloUe  will  not 
learn  to  make  them,  but  the  &ct  is  my  little  wife  don't  take  at  all 
kindly  to  the  pastry  line." 

"  She  is  very  wrong  there,  my  cousin,  for  she  is  derogating  from 
one  of  our  fknuly  celebrities,"  I  replied  to  him  as  serioiuly  as 
possible. 

"  Pooh,  pooh  !  how  do  you  make  that  out,  cousin  f 

"  Why  Ursula^"  I  said  to  my  cousin,  "  don't  you  remember  that 
Mademoiselle  de  Maran  always  told  us  our  great  aunt  de  Surgy, 
and  the  Countess  of  Brionne  (a  princess  of  the  Lorraine  family,  you 
will  please  to  remark,  M.  S^cherin)  had  quite  a  mania  for  making 
milk  curds  au  jatmin,  and  tartlets  H  la  gelSe  (Torangei,  and  Louis 
the  Fifteenth,  added  my  aunt,  was  perfectly  delighted  when  those 
ladies  consented  to  let  him  taste  their  culinary  'performances. 
Once  more,  don't  you  remember  that  T 

"Yes,  yes,"  said  Ursula, "I  had  forgotten  it. 

"  Tartlets  la  geUe  dHoranges  !  they  must  be  excellent,"  said 
Madame  S^cherin,"  and  I  shall  try  my  hand  at  them." 
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''Well,  BeUotie,  does  not  that  decide  you  9  Bnrelj  if  a  prinoeas 
of  Lorraine  made  tartlets^  you  might  do  so.* 

"Excuse  me — I  hare  no  taste  for  those  sorts  of  amusement^** 
said  Ursula,  "and  besides  I  haye  not  the  honour  of  belonging  to 
the  fiunilj  of  Lorraine." 

"  But  mamma  does  not  belong  to  the  fiimilj  of  Lorraine  either, 
and  that  does  not  prevent  her  making  cakes — so  surely«you  might.** 

I  had  pitj  upon  Ursula's  impatience,  and  interrupted  her 
hnsband  hj  asking  him  if  he  were  satisfied  with  his  manufactory. 
He  was  enchanted  at  that  question,  and  entered  into  all  kinds  of 
details  which  reallj  interested  me  Teiy  much.  There  is  always  a 
curious  and  instructiye  side  to  be  sought  for,  and  found  in  men 
who  are  deroted  to  one  special  pursuit.  Once  in  the  midst  of 
ideas  relative  to  fkets  with  which  he  was  manrellously  well 
acquainted,  M.  S6cherin  expressed  himself  with  fkeility,  justice,  and, 
if  not  eloquence — at  least  with  soul  and  encTgy.  I  remember  asking 
him  if  he  employed  many  children  in  his  manufactory. 

"  I  employ  ail  I  can  get  hold  of,**  he  replied,  with  a  smile,  "  and 
when  I  haye  once  got  Uiem  I  don't  let  them  get  away  again. 
I  take  care  that  the  parents  shall  sign  a  good  safe  bond,  and  they 
aie  thus  compelled  to  leave  them  with  me  as  long  as  possible.** 

"  What  advantage  then  do  you  find  in  employii^  children  f* 
"  What  advantage  coiosin  f  why  that  of  preventing  tiieir  parents  who 
are  often  selfish  and  harsh  from  overworking  the  poor  little  wretches. 
In  my  &ctory  they  only  do  what  they  are  Me,  learn  a  good  trade^ 
and  become  honest  and  industrious,  always  having  good  examples 
before  their  eyes,  for  I  never  keep  worthless  persons  in  my  estab- 
lishments they  are  a  cause  of  considerable  expense  certainly,  because, 
the  poor  children  cost  me  more  than  they  bring  me  in ;  but  that 
don't  signify,  it  is  a  luxury  of  mine — and  when  I  see  them  happy, 
robust  and  working  gaOy,  upon  my  word,  cousin,  I  pereeive  that, 
after  all,  I  have  put  my  money  out  to  fiiraous  interest. 

"  I  admire  your  tender  feelings  upon  this  subject,  so  much  the 
more,  my  good  cousin  because  I  have  heard  it  said  that  several  of 
your  fellow  manufibcturers — ^ 

"Destroyed  children  by  over  working  themT  exclaimed  M. 
84cherin  with  mdignation,  "the  scoundrels!  1*11  tell  you  whai 
cousin,  that  puts  me  in  mind  of  a  circumstance  which  I  never 
mentioned  to  my  wife  or  to  mamma,  for  it  was  not  worth  while, 
and  it  would  have  given  me  the  reputation  of  a  quarrelsorae  fellow, 
but  since  we  are  upon  this  subject  I  will  tell  it  all  to  you.  One 
day,  at  the  time  of  my  marriage,  I  went  to  inspect  a  manu&etory 
at  Paris,  what  did  I  see  ?  poor,  emaciated,  sickly  children  working 
more  laboriously  than  men,  and  for  what  a  salary  good  Gk>d  I — 
scarcely  enough  to  buy  bread  with — ^upon  my  soul  I  was  so  dis^gusted 
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that  I  made  no  more  ado,  but  said  to  the  master  of  the  establish- 
ment who  was  shewing  me  over  it.  *  How  can  you  have  the  courage 
to  kill  these  poor  little  wretches  bit  by  bit,  as  you  certainly  are 
doing,  sir  V  The  man  replied  that  I  was  meddling  in  what  did  not 
concern  me,  and  that  he  had  no  need  of  my  observations.  I 
answered  that  it  wcls  my  business,  that  I  was  a  manufacturer  also, 
and  that  the  cruel  greediness  of  fellows  like  him  was  sufficient  to 
cast  a  stigma  upon  an  honourable  profession.  He  told  me  to  go  to 
the  devil,  I  told  him  to  do  the  same  ;  I  am  naturally  as  gentle  as 
a  lamb,  cousin,  but  when  people  get  my  blood  up,  I  cannot  answer 
for  myself,  in  short,  I  don't  know  how  it  happened,  but  we  got  to 
abusing  one  another  in  fine  style,  my  hand  is  rather  too  hasty  a  one, 
the  other  fellow  had  served  in  the  army,  so  the  next  day  we  fought. 
I  had  never  touched  a  pistol,  but  I  am  a  tolerable  shot  at  game. 
To  end  the  story,  I  sent  a  bullet  into  the  calf  of  his  right  leg,  tor 
he  turned  his  toes  out  like  a  dancing  master." 

"  My  son  I  my  son  !  did  you  really  fight  T  exclaimed  Madame 
Secherin,  who  had  listened  to  this  simple  narrative  with  all  the 
marks  of  a  profound  anxiety,  and  she  clasped  her  hands  together 
with  a  feeling  of  terror. 

"  There,  I  knew  it  would  be  so,  mamma  is  going  to  grumble  at 
me  now,"  whispered  M.  Secherin  to  me. 

Then  getting  up  and  going  to  her,  he  said  in  an  accent 
full  of  a  respectful  tenderness. 

"  Well,  well,  mamma,  I  was  wrong,  it  was  a  hot-headed  stripling's 
trick — I  never  said  anything  to  you  about  it  because  it  would 
have  made  you  very  uneasy." 

"  My  chUd  !  my  poor  child  !"  said  Madame  Secherin,  embracing 
her  son  with  emotion,  "  how  you  hurt  me  !" 

"  But,  God  bless  my  soul,  mamma,  it  b  all  over  now." 

"  Your  birth  also  is  over,  and  every  day  of  my  life  I  thank  the 
Lord  for  having.given  me  a  good  son,"  said  Madame  Secherin  with 
a  touching  simplicity,  and  wiping  her  tears. 

This  scene  (which  proved  to  me  that  Ursula's  husband  was,  when 
occasion  offered,  as  courageous  and  energetic  as  honourable  and 
devoted)  was  interrupted  by  one  of  the  two  servant  girls  who  gave 
a  letter  to  M.  Secherin. 

"  This  is  from  Chopinelle,  my  dear,"  he  said  to  Ursula.  "  He  is 
probably  unable  to  come  and  play  his  asual  game  to-night." 

M.  Secherin  broke  the  seal  and  read  the  letter. 

"  Is  that  from  one  of  your  neighbours  1"  I  asked  Ursula. 

"  It  is  from  our  souspr^fely'  she  replied  with  a  blush. 

Surprised  at  seeing  her  blush  I  looked  at  her  attentively,  not 
in  order  to  embarrass  her,  but  by  a  mere  mechanical  movement : 
to  my  great  astonishment,  however,  Ursula  became  crimson. 
"  It  M  from  him/'  replied  M.  Secherin,  "  he  cannot  come  this 
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evening,  he  has  some  circulars  to  write,  for  there  is  a  talk  of  fresh 
elections.  Chopinelle  is  a  delightful  fellow :  and  devilbh  good 
looking  1  He  is  always  well  dressed  if  you  like,  shaves  every  day, 
and  wears  gloves*  Did  you  never  meet  Chopinelle  in  society, 
coasin  1" 

"  I  think  not,"  I  replied  with  a  smile,  "  I  do  not  know  the 
name." 

And  yet  he  goes  into  all  the  tip  top  circles  when  he  is  at  Paris, 
doesn't  he  my  dear  ?  He  dines  with  the  ministers,  and  is  quite 
the  pet  of  the  noble  faubourg — as  he  always  calls  it — ain't  he 

BelloUe  r 

"  I  think  M.  Chopinelle  is  a  bragger,"  said  Ursula  drily. 

"  Dear  me  how  droUy  you  say  that,  you  too  who  always  get 
angry  when  he  is  contradicted  and  who  listen  to  him  as  if  he  were 
an  oracle  !" 

"  I  think  M.  Chopinelle  is  a  liar,**  said  Madame  S6cherin  in  a 
somewhat  severe  accent 

"  Take  care,  mamma,  or  you  will  bring  upon  yourself  a  nice 
quarrel  with  Ursula  if  you  abuse  her  compatriot,  for  Chopinelle  is 
a  Parisian,  like  her,  and  moreover  her  privileged  partner  in  the 
waltz,  and  very  useful  in  singing  duets  with  her  :  for  Chopinelle 
has  a  superb  voice,  hasn't  he  BelloUe  f  a  voice  as  sonorous  as  the 
pipe  of  an  organ.  You  must  let  our  cousin  hear  you  two  sing  that 
pretty  duet — ^you  know  which  I  mean — ^that  one  which  you  prac- 
tised so  long — ^that  duet  out  of  some  Italian  opera  and  which 
ends  in — t." 

Ursub,  wishing  doubtless  to  interrupt  a  conversation  which  was 
disagreeable  to  her,  said  to  her  mother-in-law, 

"  My  cousin  is  fiitigued  after  her  journey — She  has  need  of 
rest." 

"  True,  daughter-in-law.  Pardon  me,  madame,"  added  Madame 
S^cherin,  turning  towards  me.    "  Say  the  second  grace,  my  son." 

When  grace  had  been  said  we  returned  to  the  drawing-room. 

I  wished  my  hosts  good  night,  and  went  up  stairs  to  my  own 
room  with  Ursula. 

**  To-morrow  morning  I  will  come  and  call  you,  and  we  will  have 
a  chat  together,"  she  said  to  me  with  air  of  embarrassment.  "  To- 
night you  must  be  tired,  so  go  to  sleep." 

0  

CHAPTER  XXXIX. 

TUB  LETTEB. 

The  next  morning  when  I  awoke  I  wrote  a  long  letter  to  Gontran 
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to  implore  him  to  join  jne  at  Rouvray  as  soon  as  possible.  My 
hasband  would  lind  this  letter  at  Paris  on  his  return  from  London, 
it  was  possible  therefore  that  I  might  see  him  in  a  week's  time.  It 
was  the  first  time  I  had  written  to  Gontran,  and  I  felt  an  infinite 
delight  in  that  charming  occupation,  I  had  so  much  to  tell  him. 
Every  instant  I  was  on  the  point  of  relating  everything  to  him, 
but  I  remembered  M.  de  Mortagne's  counseb  and  resigned  myself 
to  silence. 

When  I  had  finished  my  letter  I  waited  with  some  impatience 
for  Ursula. 

All  the  memories  of  my  childish  days  and  of  my  girlhood  had 
been  aroused,  the  sorrows  I  had  experienced  had  developed  and 
matured  my  judgment.  It  was  with  sincere  grief  that  I  saw  my 
cousin  do  ii:gustice  to  the  solid  and  excellent  qualities  of  her  hus- 
band. Exaggerated  as  was  the  melancholy  which  Ursula  used  to 
affect  in  former  days,  I  preferred  even  that  exaggeration  to  the 
dry,  decided,  almost  contemptuous  tone  which  she  seemed  to  me 
to  have  adopted,  with  regard  to  her  mother-in-law  and  M.  S^herin. 
When  I  reflected  more  deeply  upon  this  point,  I  found  excuses  for 
Uraula  ;  she  was  isolated,  with  no  one  to  advise  her,  and  once  en- 
tangled in  a  mistaken  path  she  was  sure  to  lose  herself  more  and 
more  every  day,  for  the  want  of  a  salutary  and  friendly  warning. 
Several  times  I  thought  of  my  cousin  s  blushes  and  embarrassment 
when  her  husband  mentioned  that  M.  Chopinelle.  In  her  isolation 
perhaps  Ursula  had  shewn  herself  somewhat  coquettish  towards 
that  man.  I  determined  to  speak  to  her  with  the  utmost  frank- 
ness on  the  subject,  and  to  implore  her  not  to  expose  herself  to 
any  painful  domestic  dissensions  for  so  miserable  an  object, 

Madame  S^herin  appeared  to  me  a  very  sensible,  firm,  and  ob- 
servant woman.  She  evidently  possessed  more  influence  over  her 
son  than  even  perhaps  Ursula  herself,  and  I  fancied  that  she  was 
cherishing  some  secret  grudge  against  the  latter,  and  that  she  was 
only  restraining  herself  till  a  convenient  opportunity  oflfered  itself 
for  an  explosion.  Persons  of  that  disposition,  who  are  ordinarily, 
prudent,  calm,  determined,  endowed  with  a  penetrating  mind,  a 
simple  and  honourable  heart,  and  an  austere  piety,  are  incapable  of 
mincing  matters  or  compromising  them  ;  their  religious  impartiality 
makes  it  their  duty  to  wait  for  proofs  with  unconquerable  patience, 
but  when  they  are  once  satisfied  of  the  truth  and  justice  of  their 
views,  they  become  insensible  to  pity. 

Ursula  entered  my  apartment. 

After  a  few  trivial  observations,  I  said  to  her — 

"  I  am  going  to  scold  you,  sister.    You  are  not  reasonable,  you 
promised  me  to  educate  your  husband,  if  I  may  use  the  expression, 
and  to  polish  him  a  little  ;  with  a  few  obliging  and  tender  words,  you 
could  do  anything  with  him.    For  I  am  sure,  that  I  myself  who 
z  3 
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have  no  influence  over  him  shall  metamorphose  him  in  a  few  daji^ 
much  to  his  advantage.** 

"  You  are  a  go<xl  hand  at  miracles.  Have  you  not  bewitched 
my  mother-in-law  ?  My  husband  told  me  this  morning  that  she 
was  in  raptures  with  you." 

**  If  I  admit  this  triumph  of  mine,  you  will  confess  that  it  is  far 
from  difficult  to  make  oneself  beloved  T 

"  Not  difficult  certainlji  my  dear  Matilda^  but  a  great  bore.  I 
do  not  feel  any  need  of  Madame  S^herin*8  aJflection.** 

**  Listen,  Ursula,  you  have  formed,  believe  me,  an  erroneous 
opinion  of  your  mother-in-law's  character  and  disposition.** 

You  found  out  first  her  aristocratic  look,  and  now  I  suppose 
you  are  going  to  discover  that  she  is  a  genius,**  said  Ursula  with 
an  ironical  smile. 

A  genius  ?  no — ^but  a  woman  of  great  penetration.  She  is 
continually  on  the  wateh.*' 

"  What  can  she  be  watching  1    I  do  not  fear'ber.** 
I  do  not  think  you  do— yet  why  do  yon  not  treat  her  with 
consideration  1" 

"  What  would  be  the  use  of  that  ?  I  should  like  to  see  yov, 
my  poor  Matilda^  in  my  pUioe  T 

In  your  place  I  should  amuse  myself  above  all  things.** 
"HereT 
"Here." 
"And  how?" 

"  I  T.  ill  tell  you  how — in  making  myself  beloved,  in  tiying  my 
power  in  performing  miracles ;  in  changing  your  husband  i£no8t 
into  a  man  of  elegance ;  and  in  bringing  your  mother-in-law  to 
anticipate  even,  all  the  improvements  that  would  be  desirable  in 
this  house  which  you  detest  so  much." 

"  It  is  impossible :  you  have  no  idea  of  Madame  S^cherin's 
obstinacy,  and  my  husband*8  horror  of  any  restraint  or  interference 
with  his  habits.*' 

"  Try  at  all  events.  How  have  /  managed  since  yesterday  to 
become  such  a  favourite  with  her  ?*' 

"  Oh  !  you  are  so  fascinating,  yon  know  how  to  jdease  and  how 
to  conceal  disagreeable  impreasion&  As  for  me  I  cannot  dissemble, 
I  carry  my  frankness  to  a  fault  For  some  months  I  was  in  a  state 
of  profound  melancholy  and  sadness  ;  but  my  despair  was  worn  out 
by  force  of  tears.  Now  I  have  become  hardened,  I  have  suffered 
so  much  I  My  heart  is  insensible  even  to  sorrow,  I  mock,  I  despise, 
and  I  like  that  better.** 

Since  the  beginning  of  our  conversation  Ursula's  accent  had  been 
nervous,  abrupt  and  harsh. 

"  Sister,"  I  said  to  her,  "  you  are  not  in  jowr  natural  state,  you 
are  concealing  some  sorrow  from  me." 
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"  None,  I  swear  to  you,  I  have  made  up  my  mind ;  when  we 
hare  acquired  fortune  enough  to  allow  us  to  live  at  Paris  I  will  go 
there :  till  then  I  shall  li^e  mechanically,  flying  from  the  dreams 
of  my  girlhood  when  they  sometimes  wUl  rise  before  my  eyes,  in 
spite  of  myself — ^for  those  cherished  memories  bring  back  to  me, 
too  much,  your  image,  and  our  days  of  happiness.  Ah  1  Matilda  ! 
Matilda !  you  hare  spoiled  me  for  existence,"  added  Ursula. 

After  a  silence  of  some  duration,  she  burst  into  tears  as  if  she 
were  suddenly  giving  way  to  an  emotion  which  she  had  restrained 
till  then. 

"  Oh  !  I  was  certain,"  I  exclaimed,  "  that  my  friend,  my  sister 
was  concealing  something  from  me,  that  those  short  and  bitter 
words  of  hers  came  from  her  lips  and  not  from  her  heart  f 

"  Well  then !  yes — ^yes,  forgive  me.  Yesterday,  after  the  first 
joyful  emotion  caused  me  by  your  arrival,  I  was  seised  by  an  evil 
sentiment,  I  became  ashamed  of  everything  that  surrounded  me, 
I  became  ashamed  of  my  habitual  melancholy,  I  was  afraid  of 
appearing  ridiculous  in  your  eyes  with  my  eternal  tears ;  I  deter- 
mined to  be  resolute — ^heedless — ironical — but  1  cannot  support 
that  part  of  fidsity  and  dissimulation — I  cannot  lie  to  you,  and  in 
your  presence.  Your  poor  Ursula  feels  to-day  as  deeply,  more 
deeply  perhaps  than  before,  the  miseries  of  the  moral  mesalliancf 
whieh  she  has  contracted.  Yesterday — this  morning — ^when  I 
complained  of  the  melancholy  of  this  habitation  I  was  speaking 
ftAaelj — I  was  speaking  falsely  when  I  lamented  its  want  of  elegance. 
What  matters  it  to  me  in  what  frame  my  life  may  be  set,  when 
that  life  itsdf  is  for  «ver  withered  1  Ah  1  Matilcbi,  with  a  heart 
which  understood  me,  the  most  hard,  the  most  miserable  existence 
would  have  been  enchanting." 

"  Poor  Ursula,  I  love  you  better  so,  I  love  your  tears  better  than 
your  cold  and  ironical  smile.  And  yet,  tell  me,  yoiir  husband  seems 
to  anticipate  the  least  wish  you  form.  Although  he  is  already  rich 
he  continues  to  labour  on  unremittingly  that  he  may  some  day 
satisfy  your  taste  for  opulence.*' 

You  are  alluding,  are  you  not,  Matilda^  to  that  fortune  which 
I  have  commanded  him  to  acquire,  in  order  to  go  and  lead  a 
bniliant  existence  at  Paris  f  said  Ursula  with  a  bitter  smil^ 
"  you  think  me  very  selfi^sb;  i^cry  covetous,  very  vain,  do  you 
notr 

Ursula,  you  are  nmd  1    I  do  not  say  that." 

No,  no^  it  is  true,  pardon  me  Matilda.  But  I  should  grieve 
indeed  if  you  suspected  that  I  were  capable  of  that  disgraceful 
avidity  for  money.  Listen  to  me  then.  When  I  arrived  here 
my  husband  talked  of  giving  up  his  manufactoiT',  of  living  in 
leisure,  and  of  devoting  every  instant  to  me.  Shall  I  confess  it 
to  you,  Matilda?  I  was  terrified,  more,  perhaps,  on  his  account 
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than  my  own,  at  tliat  unoccupiod  existence  which  he  offered  to 
share  with  me.  Our  tastes  are  so  ditFcrent — there  is  so  little 
sympathy  between  iis — and  then  I  knew  it  would  cost  him  much 
to  give  up  occupations  so  interesting,  and  habits  of  activity  which 
to  him  were  a  second  nature,  on  which  his  very  health  almost 
depended.  I  should  have  recomjiensed  so  great  a  sacrifice  so  un- 
w^.n  iiily,  that  I  would  not  accept  it.  In  order  therefore  to  render 
niy  refusal  less  jiainful  to  his  self  love,  in  order  not  to  say  to  him 
*  That  leisure  which  you  wihh  to  devote  to  me,  would  to  me  be 
in  different  or  painful/  it  was  necessary  that  I  should  find  out  some 
pretext.  I  then  found  myself  forced  to  feign  a  sort  of  inordinate 
covetousness  and  vanity,  and  I  told  him  that  instead  of  giving  up 
busines.s,  he  woidd,  un  the  contrary,  give  me  much  pleasure  by 
continuing  his  avocations  till  he  had  acquired  a  fortune  suificiently 
considerable  to  allow  us  to  lead  a  brilliant  life  at  Paris.  A  fortune  I 
a  brilliant  life  !  Matilda !  Matilda  !  you  know  me,  you  know  the 
value  I  set  upon  luxury  and  splendour,  and  even  were  my  husband 
to  realize  the  fortune  he  dreams  of,  alas !  1  feel  that  I  should  not 
live  to  enjoy  it — my  life  is  wasting  away  slowly  and  secretly,  oh  my 
sister !" 

Ursula,  as  she  uttered  these  last  words,  let  her  head  fall  mourn- 
fully upon  her  breast,  she  seemed  overpowered  by  some  immense 
sorrow.  The  melancholy  expression  of  her  countenance,  the  lan- 
guor of  her  half  veiled  glance,  were  in  such  accordance  with  her 
gloomy  words  that  I  own  I  believed  blindly  all  she  said.  She 
found  a  way  to  make  it  appear  that  she  was  still  sacrificing  herself 
to  her  husband  even  while  she  was  compeUing  him  to  labour  un- 
remittingly in  order  to  increase  a  fortune  that  was  already  con- 
siderable. I  carried  my  blindness  so  far  as  to  become  uneasy  at 
Ursula's  sinister  presentiments,  and  I  combated  them  vehemently. 

"  But  after  all,"  I  said  to  her,  "  why  do  you  picture  to  yourself 
so  gloomy  a  futurity  ?  why  renounce  all  hope  1" 

Ursula  took  my  two  hands,  fixed  her  blue  eyes,  which  were 
bathed  in  tears,  upon  my  face  and  murmured  in  a  voice  of  painful 
emotion. 

"  You  talk  of  hope,  sister — alas !  as  I  wrote  to  you  the  day 
after  that  fatal  union  my  hope  is  a  poor,  obscure  place  in  the  vUlage* 
cemetery  :  my  futurity  is  eternity.*^ 

And  Ursula  leant  her  head  upon  my  .shoulder  and  wept. 

**♦#*#* 

By  degrees  she  became  more  calm. 

Our  conversation  had  assumed  .^uch  a  character  that  I  did  not 
see  any  possible  transition  by  which  I  could  ask  her  if  she  had  in- 
dulged in  any  trifling  coquetry  with  M.  Chopinelle. 
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Knowing  my  cousin's  enthusiasm  and  the  unoccupied  condition 
of  her  heart,  I  feared  the  dangers  of  solitude  on  her  account,  I 
believed  it  to  be  useful,  nay  urgent,  that  I  should  impart  my  fear^ 
to  her,  so  I  did  not  hesitate. 

"  Tell  me,  Ursula,  do  you  see  much  society  1'*  I  asked  her. 

"  Some  relations  of  my  husband's  and  some  Rouvray  merchants 
with  whom  he  transacts  business." 

"  But  you  have  no  very  intimate  acquaintance  1" 

"  Yes,  one  or  two  old  friends  of  my  mother-in-law's,  sometimes 
the  substitiU  of  the  procureur  du  roi,  and  also  our  sous-prdfet.^* 

"  That  Monsieur  Chopinelle  V* 

"  Precisely,  he  who  wrote  to  my  husband  yesterday  you  know." 

Ursula  pronounced  these  words  in  so  natural  a  manner,  with  so 
little  embarrassment,  that  I  believed  my  suspicions  to  be  without 
foundation. 

"  And  you  sing  duets  with  him.    Does  he  sing  well  V* 

"  Execrably,  and  always  out  of  tune.  Unluckily  M.  S^cherin 
is  very  intimate  with  him,  and  I  have  been  obliged,  out  of  polite- 
ness, to  undergo  I  do  not  know  how  many  ducts,  and  repetitions  of 
duets  with  him.  Ah  1  Matilda/'  added  Ursula  with  a  melancholy 
shake  of  the  head,  '  do  you  remember  what  we  used  to  say  ? 
'  Music  when  spoken  by  two  is  a  divine  and  sacred  language 
which  must  not  be  profaned.*  And  oh  !  how  much  have  I  suffered 
in  being  compelled  to  sing  with  that  man,  I  who  thought  as  you 
did  that  '  it  is  only  with  a  person  tenderly  beloved  one  can  par- 
take of  those  impulses  of  the  soul,  those  passionate  accents  which 
singing  only  can  do  justice  to  !* 

Effectively  I  remembered  that  in  the  plenitude  of  our  admiration 
for  music  we  could  not  understand  how  one  could  have  the  courage 
or  ability  to  sing  a  passionate  duet  with  any  person  but  one  whom 
one  loved.  Ursula's  last  words  destroyed  all  my  doubts  about  her 
coquetry,  and  I  was  bold  enough  to  say  to  her  with  a  smile. 

"  You  will  laugh  at  me  finely.  Only  conceive  my  having  taken  a 
&ncy  into  my  head  that  you  were  engaged  in  a  flirtation  with  that 
sotU'prSfet  of  yours  !" 

Ursula  in  spite  of  the  tears  which  were  still  trembling  at  tlie 
ends  of  her  long  eyelashes,  burst  into  so  frank,  unaffected  and  hearty 
a  fit  of  laughter  that  I  was  put  quite  out  of  countenance. 

"  M.  Chopinelle  1"  she  exclaimed  in  the  midst  of  her  peals  of 
laughter — good  God,  what  a  singular  idea  !  You  do  not  know  what 
M.  Chopinelle  is,  you  will  see  him.  God  bless  me,  God  bless  nie  — 
fancy  my  being  engaged  in  a  flirtation  with  M.  Chopinelle  !  ! 

Laughter  is  contagious,  and  in  spite  of  myself  I  partook  in  my 
cousin's  merriment. 

When  this  ebullition  of  gaiety  had  become  quite  calmed,  Ursula, 
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with  one  of  those  sudden  chnnges  of  impreBsion,  whicli  were  one  of 
her  greatest  fascinations,  said  to  me  in  a  melancholy  voice. 

"Alas  !  Matilda,  one  cause  of  my  desparing  sorrow  is,  believe 
me,  because  1  feel  that  my  heart  is  dead — dead  for  ever.  That  poor 
heart  has  been  so  grievously  crushed  by  long  and  suppressed  suffer- 
ing, that  now  it  scarcely  beats  at  all,  and  your  friendship — ^your 
fricndphip  alone —  causes  the  few  faint  pulsations  which  still  remain. 
And  tlien,  my  sister — "  added  Ursula  with  a  touching  dignity — 
though  doubtless  my  husband  is  deficient  in  all  those  qualities 
which  inspire,  nay  command  pasaion — ^that  dream  of  woman's  life — 
still  he  is  good,  honourable  and  devoted,  and,  believe  me,  Matilda,  it 
would  be  as  impossible  for  me  to  outrage  as  love  him." 

Well,  said  my  Ursula,  there  I  recognize  your  own  heart."  I  ex- 
claimed, pressing  her  hand. 

"  And  then,*'  she  continued  with  a  smile  of  such  heartrending  ex- 
pression that  it  brought  tears  into  my  eyes.  "  I  am  like  poor 
children  who  are  in  \  ain.  I  find  a  species  of  sweet  consolation  in 
being  pitied — and  how  should  1  ever  dare  to  complain  were  I  guilty  1" 

I  was  doubtless  thoroughly  prejudiced  in  Ursula's  favour,  but 
would  not  the  most  distrustful,  the  most  suspicious  disposition  have 
been  disarmed,  as  I  was,  by  the  appearance  of  so  ingenuous  a 
simplicity  ?  Gay  raillery,  sensibility,  delicacy,  dignity — Ursida  had 
employed  all  to  convince  me,  and  1  was  convinced.  Now,  when  I 
am  better  informed,  I  still  remain  confounded,  I  could  almost  dare 
to  say  with  admiration  (for  there  are  things  beautifid  even  in  their 
horror)  at  reflecting  with  what  profound  artfulness  that  woman  knew 
how  to  make  every  string  of  the  heart  vibrate  in  its  turn,  with  what 
dexterity,  what  suppleness  she  passed  from  tears  to  smiles,  from 
candour  to  dignity,  from  pride  to  tenderness  in  order  to  make  you 
believe  a  falsehood  Attacking  everything,  your  mind,  your  heart, 
your  vices,  your  virtues,  your  sympathies,  your  hatreds,  she  did  not 
leave  one  single  fibre  of  your  intelligence,  and  your  Boul  without  hav- 
ing probed  it  to  the  quick. 

#       #       #       #       #       #       #       *       ^  ^ 

About  three  o'clock,  while  M.  S^cherin  was  engaged  at  his  factory, 
Madame  S6cherin  enjoyed  her  usual  iiesta,  and  I  was  sitting  in 
the  drawing-room  with  Ursula,  M.  Chopinelle  made  his  appearance. 

M.  Chopinelle  was  a  young  man  ;  dark,  with  a  full,  ruddy  coun- 
tenance and  black  whiskers ;  his  coarse,  robust  figure  was  ungraceful, 
his  feet  and  hands  enormous  ;  his  features,  which  were  tolerably 
regular,  though  common  in  their  expression,  would  probably  entitle 
him  among  provincials  t6  the  reputation  of  being  good  looking.  On 
account  probably  of  the  season  of  the  year  he  wore  a  straw  hat,  and 
a  cravat  a  la  Colin  ;  a  green  barracan  coat  with  metal  buttons^  blue 
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striped  trousers,  and  grey  buckskin  shoes,  completed  this  Arcadian 
costume.  At  the  first  sight  of  this  vulgar  personage  J  felt  com- 
pletely re-a%ured  as  to  the  tranquillity  of  Ursula  s  heart.  I  will  add — 
adopting  for  once  a  little  of  Mademoiselle  de  Maran*s  wit  and 
language — that  M.  Chopinelle  to  his  sweet  William  exterior  united 
a  delectable  and  bridling  kind  of  self-complacency  slightly  kept  in 
check  by  a  would-be  ofRcial  reserve  and  haughtiness,  which  gave 
you  altogether  a  complete  idea  of  foolish  conceit,  and  vulgar  in- 
capacity. 

I  exchanged  a  malicious  smile  with  my  cousin,  who  replied  with  a 
cold  bow  to  M.  Chopinelle*s  noisy  and  familiar  salutations.  He 
appeared  to  me  to  enter  the  drawing-groom  like  a  conquering  hero, 
or  an  intimate  friend  impatiently  expected.  He  seemed  quite  taken 
aback  at  Ursula's  freezing  reception.  M.  Chopinelle,  suddenly  ap- 
peared to  reflect,  and  doubtless  became  consciaus  that  his  victorious 
airs  were  miserably  out  of  place  in  the  presence  of  a  stranger.  He 
smiled  with  an  air  of  assurance,  and  his  look  seemed  to  say  to 
Ursula^  "  Do  not  be  uneasy,  fear  nothing,  I  will  take  care  not  to 
compromise  you,  and  to  keep  our  intelligence  perfectly  concealed.** 

I  was  disgusted  at  this  insolent  and  ridiculous  presumption  j  for 
at  that  time  I  did  not  for  a  moment  suppose  that  my  cousin's  con- 
duct had  in  any  respect  authorized  M.  Chopinelle's  impertinent 
affectation. 

"What  is  the  news  at  Rouvray,  Monsieur  Chopinelle T  said 
Ursula  to  him,  continuing  to  work  at  her  frame. 

"  Nothing  very  important,  madame,  except  in  an  official  point  of 
view — "  and  he  added  •  in  a  consequential  and  mysterious  tope — 

People  talk  of  a  dissolution.  My  correspondence  has  taken  up  my 
time  so  thoroughly  that  I  was  imable  to  come  yesterday  for  a  game 
with  our  pros  Tourangeau.  It  can't  be  helped,  official  men  must 
think  of  business  before  politeness." 

1  looked  at  Ursula,  who  shrugged  her  shoulders* 

Those  words — "  our  gros  Tourangeau^**  were  doubtless  intended  to 
refer  to  her  husband.    I  was  disgusted  at  this  raillery. 

M.  Chopinelle  continued — 

"  You  may  be  sure,  madame,  that  my  regret  was  not  confined  to 
that,"  he  added  with  a  gracious  bow  to  Ursula,  but  the  state  must 
have  precedence  of  every  thing  else." 

"  M.  Chopinelle,  my  dear,  our  sous-jytSfetr  said  Ursula  to  me, 
indicating  M.  Chopinelle  by  an  inclination  of  her  head. 

I  bowed  slightly. 

"  Has  madame  just  arrived  from  the  capital  ?" 
"I  have,  sir." 

"  Madame  will  find  the  province  very  dull,  very  tiresome,  very 
stupid  !  To  us  Parisians  it  is  quite  a  Siberia,  an  exile — one  might 
as  well  go  to  the  antipodes  at  once — ^you  have  no  idea,  madame,  of 
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the  figures  one  sees  in  my  arrondmemeni,  and  of  the  life  one  leads 
here,  upon  my  honour  one  might  fancy  oneself  among  the  Hurons 
— or  worse.  Fortunately  Madame  S^cherin  has  been  cast,  like  my- 
self, upon  this  outlandish  place,  and  if  you,  madame,  remain  here 
for  any  time,  we  will  get  up  a  little  Parisian  colony  in  the  midst  of 
these  Touraine  savages.  Madame  is  musical  no  doubt  T  M. 
Chopinelle  inquired  of  me. 

Luckily  he  took  upon  himself  to  answer  for  me,  and  added — 
"  I  have  not  the  least  doubt  of  it.  I  would  bet  that  madame  has 
a  charming  voice  ;  we  will  transport  the  country  of  the  arts  hither. 
Madame  S^cherin's  musical  abilities  are  enchanting — of  course  I  mean 
Madame  S^cherin  junior,  for  her  mother-in-law  never  knew  how  to 
sing  anything  but  the  mass  ha  !  ha  I  ha  !*' 

M.  Chopinelle  looked  at  me  quite  proud  of  his  impertinent  obser- 
vation. 

He  perceived  that  it  was  not  to  my  taste,  and  turned  towards 
Ursula. 

"  Monsieur,"  she  drily  replied,  "  I  think  your  observation  on  my 
husband's  mother  is  in  extremely  bad  taste." 

M.  Chopinelle  was  still  more  astonished. 
You  must  be  angry  with  me  about  something,  to  receive  me  in 
this  manner.    One  would  say  I  was  a  stranger  to  you,"  he  observed 
with  a  certain  annoyance. 

Really,  Monsieur,  I  do  not  know  what  you  mean.  Let  us  talk 
if  you  like  about  the  new  road  which  you  are  always  promising  us," 
replied  Ursula  with  the  greatest  coolness. 

M.  Chopinelle  seemed  excessively  offended,  and  wishing  doubtless 
to  justify  the  familiar  language  which  he  affected  towards  my  cousin, 
he  forgot  himself  so  far  as  to  say. 

I  do  not  know  if  it  is  the  presence  of  Madame  which  intimidates 
you  so  much,  but  you  must  acknowledge  that  in  general,  Madame, 
you  treat  me  with  much  less  ceremony  !  I  am  no  longer  the  friend 
of  the  family  then  ?  very  well — very  well — I  give  you  notice  I  shall 
complain  to  my  dear  S4cherin." 

Had  not  my  confidence  in  Ursula  been  foolishly  blind,  the  bad 
humour  of  this  excessively  ill-educated  personage,  would  have  given 
me  a  good  deal  to  think  about.  But  I  only  saw  in  M.  Chopinelle 
a  ridicidous  coxcomb,  who  wished  in  my  presence  to  abuse  that 
appearance  of  intimacy  which  is  authorised  by  a  coimtry  life,  in 
order  to  make  me  believe  that  Ursula  took  some  interest  in  him. 
It  is  to  give  an  idea  of  this  man's  absurdity  that  I  have  mentioned  a 
few  sentences  of  his  conversation,  which  was  a  wearisome  medley 
of  common-places,  and  insupportable  pretensions.  I  never  under- 
stood the  pleasure  of  amusing  oneself  with  fools,  their  vulgarity  and 
silliness  are  disgusting  to  me,  and  affect  me  quite  as  painfully  as 
the  sight  of  a  physical  infirmity.    The  coldness  and  diftgust  which 
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I  could  not  help  displaying  towards  M.  Chopinelle  singularly 
abridged  his  visit.  When  he  was  gone,  Ursula  asked  me,  with  a 
burst  of  laughter,  if  I  still  thought  she  was  interested  in  this  sotts- 
prifet ;  if  it  was  possible  to  meet  with  a  more  thoroughly  absurd 
personage  ;  and  if  I  was  not  ashamed  of  my  suspicions  on  the 
subject  T 

I  shared  Ursula's  gaiety,  and  did  not  retain  the  slightest  doubt 
of  her  sincerity.  M.  Chopinelle  did  not  make  his  appearance  again 
for  some  days  to  M,  S^herin's  great  surprise,  who  overwhelmed  his 
wife  with  questions,  to  which  she  replied  with  impatience.  Com- 
pletely re-assured  as  to  Ursula's  coquetry,  I  made  another  discovery 
in  the  course  of  a  few  days,  which  delighted  me  much  more.  In 
my  presence  my  cousin's  manner  towards  her  husband  was  cold, 
indifferent,  sometimes  contemptuous,  yet  M.  S^cherin  did  not  seem 
to  remark  it,  he  appeared  the  happiest  man  in  the  world,  and,  to 
Ursula's  great  annoyance,  was  continually  making  allusions  to  a 
thousand  circumstances  whieh  proved  that  they  were  on  the  best 
possible  terms  together,  and  that  his  wife  vtbs  full  of  attentions 
towards  him.  Several  times  M.  S6cherin  said  to  Ursula,  with  a 
laugh  and  a  shrug  of  his  shoulders — "  It  is  only  because  our  cousin 
is  here  that  you  do  not  choose  to  seem  fond  of  me." 

Effectively,  afler  having  long  asked  myself  why  my  cousin  dis- 
sembled a  conduct  which  was  so  much  in  conformity  with  the 
advice  which  I  had  given  her,  I  became  convinced  that  it  was  in 
order  still  to  retain  the  right  of  calling  herself  the  least  understood, 
the  most  unfortunate  of  women,  and  that  she  might  be  able  to 
lament  to  me  over  the  moral  misalliance  to  which  she  had  been 
sacrificed*  This  persuasion  made  me  much  more  easy  as  to  Ursula's 
destiny. 

For  the  first  time  I  perceived  a  kind  of  melancholy  monomania 
in  the  exaggerated  sadness  which  she  had  affected  during  our  first 
interview  on  my  arrival  at  Bouvray.  I  did  not  accuse  my  cousin 
of  falsehood,  I  almost  pitied  her  for  being  ashamed  of  her  own 
happiness,  and  for  not  having  the  courage  to  avow  that  when  she 
had  once  discovered  the  noble  and  generous  qualities  of  her  hus- 
band, she  had  wisely  made  up  her  mind  to  put  up  patiently  with 
some  of  his  vulgarities.  Once  a%ured  that  her  sufferings  were 
but  pretended,  as  it  were  a  kind  of  coquetting  with  affliction,  I 
had  not  the  courage  to  thwart  Ursula  upon  that  subject.  In  my 
belief,  and  in  my  eyes  she  was  perfectly  happy,  the  rest  was  a 
matter  of  indifierence  to  me. 

I  was  far  from  regretting  the  tears  which  I  had  bestowed  upon 
her  supposed  sorrows.  I  could  scarcely,  however,  forbear  smiling 
when  I  thought  that  the  crowning  act  of  Ursula's  happiness  was 
to  represent  herself  as  the  most  miserable  creature  living.  The 
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longer  I  observed,  the  more  clearly  I  perceived  that  her  influence 
over  her  husband  was  immense ;  and  I  sometimes  even  doubted 
whether  it  were  equalled  by  that  of  Madame  S^herin. 

The  latter  still  persevered  in  that  constrained  coldness  towards 
Ursula,  which  often  appeared  to  hurt  her  son^s  feelings.  About  a  week 
or  ten  dajs  after  the  scene  which  I  have  related,  M.  Chopinelle 
came  to  dine  at  Rouvraj.  He  excused  himself  for  his  late  absence 
on  the  score  of  numerous  business  engagements,  and  M.  S^herin 
received  him  with  the  utmost  good  humour  and  cordialitj.  After 
supper,  instead  of  playing,  as  usual,  at  piquet  with  her  son,  Madame 
S^henn  sate  down  to  her  spinning  wheel  Mj  cousin  went  out  to 
give  some  directions  at  his  fiictorj. 

The  windows  were  open,  and  it  was  a  magnificent  night  Ursula 
and  M.  Chopinelle  were  seated  in  conversation  upon  a  couch  placed 
behind  Madame  S^cherin's  chair,  whose  attention  was  completely 
taken  up  with  her  spinning  wheel 

A  shaded  lamp  kept  the  drawing-room  in  a  demi-obscurity.  I 
went  and  sate  down  by  one  of  the  windows.  The  sky  was  clear, 
the  stars  brilliant,  and  I  fell  into  a  profound  reverie. 

I  know  not  how  long  I  had  been  absorbed  in  these  reflections, 
when,  as  I  mechanically  turned  my  head,  I  saw  M.  Chopinelle, 
who  was  sitting  close  to  Ursula^  give  her  a  letter  which  she  hastily 
secured  in  the  pocket  of  the  little  apron  which  she  had  on.  I  was 
almost  completely  concealed  in  the  recess  of  the  window,  and  my 
cousin  being  unable  to  see  me,  doubtless  thought  that  I  was 
equally  incapable  of  perceiving  her. 

I  could  scarcely  betieve  my  eyes. 

At  that  instuit  Madame  S6cherin  interrupted  the  measured 
movement  of  her  spinning  wheel,  and  in  the  most  natural  manner 
possible,  said  to  Ursula,  half  turning  round  as  she  spoke — 

Will  you  be  kind  enough,  daughter-in-law,  to  come  here  and 
assist  me  to  unvrind  this  skein  f* 

Ursula  rose  and  approached  her  mother-in  law.  I  can  see  the 
whole  scene  at  this  very  minute. 

Ursula  wore  a  dress  of  white  muslin  with  red  stripes,  and  an 
apron  of  sky  blue  silk  trimmed  with  black  lace  ;  she  stood  before 
Madame  S^cherin  &nd  held  up  the  skein  of  flax  in  her  two  raised 
hands.  Thinking,  no  doubt,  the  employment  given  her  by  her 
mother-in-law,  a  tiresome  one,  she  gently  struck  the  floor  every 
now  and  then  with  the  end  of  her  pretty  foot 

Suddenly,  with  a  movement  quicker  than  thought,  Madame 
S^cherin  thrust  her  hand  into  UnBula*s  apron  and  seized  M.  Chop- 
nelle*s  letter. 

With  traitors  one  must  use  treacheiy  !**  she  exclaimed  in  a 
menacing  voice.    "  I  saw  everything  in  that  glass  1' 
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And  she  pointed  to  a  glass  which  was  placed  opposite  to  her, 
and  which  effectively  must  have  reflected  ail  that  luul  just  taken 
place  behind  her  chair. 

^  Madame  !"  said  Ursula,  turning  pale. 
I  have  been  watching  for  a  long  time/'  replied  Madame 
S^cherin.    **  My  son  shall  know  everytlung." 

 a  

CHAPTER  XL. 

▲  right's  bbflbctions^ 

This  scene  had  passed  with  such  rapidity  that  I  had  scarcely  time 
to  approach  Madame  S^herin,  and  to  say  to  her, 

"  For  God's  sake,  madame,  speak  lower,  you  may  be  heead,  your 
•on  may  enter  the  room  any  minute  1" 

"  I  wish  he  were  arrired,"  replied  that  inflexible  woman. 

M.  Chopinelle  was  standing  by  Ursula,  and  so  completely  thunder- 
struck that  he  could  not  utter  a  syllable, 

"  Madame  !"  I  exclaimed  in  my  turn,  "  my  cousin  is  more  im- 
prudent than  culpable." 

"  My  poor  son  1"  said  Madame  S^cherin,  without  replying  to  me, 
and  gazing  in  sorrow  on  the  letter  which  she  had  just  surprised. 
"  And  for  this  woman  he  is  killing  himself  with  labour  !  and  for 
this  woman  he  sometimes  forgets  bos  mother.  But  Ood  is  just ! 
yes — ^yes — ^he  is  just,  he  does  not  permit  the  guilty  to  remain 
unpunished.'' 

She  lang  the  beU,  which  was  answered  by  a  servant  girl 

"  Go  and  tell  my  son  that  I  wish  to  speak  to  him  this  instant ; 
he  is  at  the  factory,"  said  Madame  S^cherin. 

The  girl  left  the  room  to  obey  this  order.  I  looked  at  Ursula, 
her  immoveable  calmness  confounded  me. 

''You  will  at  last  be  treated  as  you  deserve,"  said  Madame 
S^cherin,  indignantly  to  her,  and  shewing  her  the  letter,  my  son 
shall  know  every  thing." 

Ursula  had  completely  recovered  her  coolness.  She  looked  at 
her  mother-in-law  with  the  most  simple  air  of  astonishment  in  the 
world,  and  said  to  her. 

"  Really,  madame,  I  do  not  understand  your  reproaches,  nor  do  I 
know  to  what  you  allude  in  telling  me  that  I  shall  be  treated  as  I 
deserve.  I  think  that  before  you  accuse  me,  you  ought  to  open  that 
letter — if  that  letter  it  is  which  excites  your  anger — and  make 
yourself  mistress  of  its  contents." 

Madame  S^cherin  hastily  raised  her  head  and  gazed  at  my  cousin 
with  an  air  of  profound  surprise. 
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God  bless  my  soul,  madame,  nothing  can  be  more  simple.  My 
husband  s  feU  daj  will  soon  be  here.  I  hare  giren  monsieur — ^"  and 
she  pointed  to  M.  Chopinelle — ''a  commission  to  execute  with  re- 
spect to  a  little  surprise  which  I  am  preparing  for  M.  S^herin.  In 
case  M.  Chopinelle  should  not  be  able  to  converse  with  me  alone 
about  this  commission,  and  being  desirous  that  it  should  renuin  a 
secret,  I  had  requested  him  to  write  me  a  line  on  the  subject.  There 
you  have  the  clue  to  all  this  wonderfully  mysterious  and  important 
ailair  madame.** 

This  explanation  removed  an  immense  weight  from  my  heart,  and 
I  threw  myself  into  Ursula's  arms.  She  had  expressed  herself  in  so 
simple,  so  natural  and  so  unaffected  a  manner,  that  I  reproached  my- 
self bitterly  for  having  suspected  her. 

I  said  to  Madame  S^erin,    You  see  nuw^ame  you  are  mistaken." 

Madame  S6cherin  was  astonished.  She  gazed  Exedly  at  the  letter 
which  she  held  in  her  hands  and  appeared  unable  to  believe  what 
she  heard. 

What  I  "  she  said  aloud  to  herself,  "  can  I  have  deceived  myself 
to  such  a  degree  aa  that  1  So  long  too  as  I  have  been  watclung 
them  ?  But  no — ^no/'  she  continued  hastily,  and  breaking  open  the 
seal  of  the  letter,  "a  mother's  heart  cannot  be  mistaken.  Why 
should  I  feel  so  much  aversion  for  that  woman  ?  I  am  not  by  dish 
position  inclined  to  iigustice  or  hatred.  No— no— she  must  be 
guilty  i  she  w  guilty  T 

She  approached  the  lamp  in  order  to  read  the  letter,  and  looked 
about  for  her  spectacles.  My  cousin's  countenance  remained  im- 
moveable.   She  said  with  a  andle  to  M.  Chopinelle. 

"  Well,  Monsieur — ^there  is  an  end  of  our  surprise  I" 

The  taujt^ifti  looked  at  my  cousin  with  a  stupified  and  be- 
wildered air,  then  hastily  seized  his  hat  and  hurried  towards  the 
door.    He  met  M.  S^herin,  who  was  just  coming  in. 

The  latter  caught  him  by  the  arm,  pulled  him  back,  and  said  to 
him  with  a  laugh. 

What  are  you  off  already,  Chopinelle  9  Are  you  mad  9  What 
is  to  become  of  my  revenge  at  icarU  which  you  were  to  give  me  9 
Come,  come,  you  don't  get  away  from  me  like  that." 

"  There  is  my  son  at  last — ^''exclaimed  Madame  S^cheiin,  who 
was  still  holding  the  letter  open  without  having  yet  glanced  at  its 
contents,  "  every  thing  will  now  be  cleared  up." 

M.  Sdcherin  had  brought  back  M.  Chopinelle  with  him,  and  still 
held  him  by  the  arm^  cleared  up  9  what  is  it,  mamma  T  he  ex- 
claimed. 

^  Oh  1  my  love  1  a  most  terrible  adventure,"  Ursula  hastened  to 
exclaim  with  gaiety.  Only  fancy,  M.  Chopinelle  gave  me  a  letter 
secretly  just  now — Yes — he  really  did — ^and  in  the  most  mysterious 
manner  possible,  exactly  as  if  it  had  been  nothing  more  or  less  than 
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a  declaration  of  love  !  Now,  do  you  know  what  this  letter  is  about  ? 
Alas  1  I  must  resign  myself  to  ii^orm  you.  It  contains  some  direc- 
tions relative  to  a  surprise  which  I  was  preparing  for  you  on  your 
fite  day,  and  of  which  I  had  given  the  commission  to  M.  Chopinelle  ; 
it  being  extremely  probable  that  I  should  not  have  the  opportunity 
of  conversing  alone  with  Monsieur,  I  had  requested  him  to  write  me 
word  what  he  might  be  unable  to  tell  me  himself  personally,  so  that 
no  one  might  suspect  anything  about  the  business  Now  unfor- 
tunately, the  whole  thing  has  come  out,  and  I  shall  not  be  able  to 
enjoy  my  surprise." 

"  Why,  to  be  sure — ^yes — ^the  day  after  to-morrow  is  the  Saint- 
BenoU,*"  said  M.  S^cherin.  "  What,  my  dear,  do  you  wish  to  pet 
me  so  much  as  all  that  1  And  fancy  tiding  this  good  Chopinelle 
here  as  an  accomplice  !  Ha  1  ha  1  Monsieur  le  saus-prifet  you  want 
to  league  with  my  wife  ?"  he  added  with  a  loud  burst  of  laughter. 
"  Ah  I  you  two  are  conspiring  together  to  surprise  me  are  you  1" 

A  surprise  T  said  Madame  S^cherin  with  a  piercing  glance  at 
Ursula,  "  we  shall  soon  see." 

She  now  unfolded  the  letter. 

M.  Chopinelle  became  fearfully  pale — shuddered,  a  frightful 
presentiment  told  me  that  Ursula,  with  a  presence  of  mind  which 
astounded  me,  and  by  the  aid  of  an  audacious  falsehood,  had  merely 
delayed  a  terrible  exposure. 

Seeing  the  emotion  of  the  taus^efet  I  was  convinced  that  the 
letter  was  one  of  love.  I  determined  at  all  risks  to  attempt  saving 
Ursula  for  the  last  time,  and  I  exclaimed,  endeavoring  to  conceal 
ihe  tremor  of  my  voice. 

"  You  know,  my  dear  cousin,  that  these  sort  of  surprises  are 
sacred,  and  that  they  ought  to  be  respected." 

"  Of  course  they  ought !  so  mamma,  I  entreat  you  do  not  read 
that  letter,  and  give  it  back  to  Ursula,  so  that  she  and  her  accomplice 
may  go  on  plotting  all  their  little  wickednesses  together,  and  I  will 
make  believe  to  know  nothing  about  it  alL" 

Give  me  the  letter,  give  me  the  letter,  Madame  T  exclaimed  M. 
Chopinelle,  extending  his  hand. 

That  hand  trembl^  like  a  leaf. 

I  thought  that  everything  was  lost. 

At  that  moment,  Ursula^  who  had  not  taken  her  eyes  off  her 
mother-in-law,  and  who  had  by  degrees,  and  stealthily  been  ap- 
proaching nearer  and  nearer  towards  her,  seized  the  letter  with  a  loud 
laugh  and  exclaimed. 

"  My  good  mamma,  no  one  shall  have  the  preference.  Not  even 
you  shall  find  out  the  surprise  I  am  preparing." 

"  Bravo  1  bravo  !  off  with  you,  my  little  wife,  off  with  you  !"  ex- 
claimed M.  S^herin. 

Ursula  hurried  out  of  the  room. 
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*•*  Mechanicailj  I  followed^  aa  well  as  M.  Chopinelle,  who,  when  we 
were  once  fairly  out  of  the  drawing-room,  exclaimed  with  an  air  of 
bewilderment  and  wiping  his  forehead. 

"  What  8elf-<sommand  !  she  has  saved  us.  Ah  !  what  a  woman  ! 
what  a  woman  !  !" 

As  soon  as  we  were  alone  my  cousin  tore  up  the  letter  and  put 
the  pieces  into  the  pocket  of  her  apron. 

"  Ah  !  UrsuLi !"  I  said  to  her  in  a  reproachful  tone.  "  I  tremble 
still !  what  a  terrible  lesson  1  God  grant  that  it  may  be  one  that 
will  profit  you !" 

"  You  may  take  credit  to  yourself  for  possessing  famous  presence 
of  mind.  VVithout  you  everything  would  have  been  discovered.  I 
have  scarcely  a  drop  of  blood  in  my  veins — exclaimed  M.  Chopinelle, 
with  an  air  of  consternation.  "  Ah,  Ursula — what  a  woman  you 
arer 

Had  I  been  able  to  retain  the  slightest  doubt,  these  last  words  of 
M.  Chopinelle's,  and  his  emotion  would  have  sufficed  to  enlighten 
me. 

My  cousin  looked  at  us  both  with  the  greatest  marks  of  astonish- 
ment, burst  into  a  laugh  and  said  to  me — 

**  Come,  come,  between  ourselves,  my  good  Matilda,  are  you 
speaking  seriously  ?  what  on  earth  can  you  mean  by  your  terrible 
leuon  ?  Why  do  you  say  that  to  me  1  what  connection  have 
these  terrible  words  with  an  innocent  surprise  which  was  nearly 
discovered  f  one  would  think  something  very  serious  had  happened. 
You  are  not  going  to  believe,  like  my  mother-m-law,  are  you,  that 
there  is  a  declaration  of  love  in  all  this  T  she  added  with  a  peal  <^ 
laughter. 

This  sarcastic  and  impudent  assurance  terrified  me,  and  made  me 
incapable  of  uttering  a  word.  The  sous-pr^fet  no  less  stupified  than 
myself,  looked  at  me,  and  foolishly  exclaimed. 

"  It  is  astonishing — I  can  hardly  believe  my  own  ears.  Ah ! 
what  a  woman  !" 

Ursula  lavighed  more  loudly  than  ever,  and  said — 

"  And  you  too  M.  Chopinelle  !  you  are  disturbed — ^you  are  quite 
pale — ^you  are  in  ecstasies  at  my  presence  of  mind,  which,  you  say, 
has  prevented  everything  from  being  discovered.  Really  I  am  in 
despair  at  the  emotions  I  have  caused  you  by  entrusting  you  with 
that  poor  little  commission  of  mine.  But  do  you  know  that  you  are 
very  foolish?"  she  added  with  a  contemptuous  smile — "but  do  you 
know  that  your  puzzled  and  bewildered  look  would  have  been 
sufficient  to  give  an  appearance  of  probability  to  my  mother-in-law's 
suspicions  ?  For  a  future  statesman,  you  have  very  little  self-com- 
mand, and  in  such  a  ridiculous  business  too.  What  would  have 
hapj)ened,  I  ask  yourself,  if  it  had  been  anything  of  serious  im- 
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poriance  V*  I  have  ^reat  doubts  of  your  doing  much  in  politics,  my 
poor  Monsieur  Chopinelle.** 

"  What  I'*  I  exclaimed,  in  spite  of  myself,  indignant  at  so  much 
audacity^  "  if  your  husband  had  opened  that  letter  T 

"  He  would  have  found  out  the  present  which  I  intended  to  give 
him  on  his  fite  day  :  and  our  surprise  would  have  been  a  £&ilure — 
that's  all." 

And  Ursula  looked  fixedly  at  me  without  a  blush. 
Her  features  were  as  calm  and  cheerful  as  if  she  had  spoken  the 
truth. 

We  were  still  remaining  under  the  vestibule,  and  M.  S^cherin 
now  joined  us  as  gay  as  usual. 

Ursula  exclaimed,  as  soon  as  she  saw  him — 

**  Your  mother  is  very  angry  at  my  childishness,  b  she  not  t 
After  all  I  certainly  acted  very  wrong.  Good  God — ^now  I  think 
of  it — do  you  know  that  it  seemed  as  if  I  feared  you  should  read 
that  letter  !  Now  I  am  sure  your  mother  represented  it  to  you 
in  that  light,  and  she  would  have  been  right,  for  appearances  cer- 
tainly were  against  me." 

Ha  !  ha !  ha  !*'  said  M.  Secherin  with  a  loud  laugh.  "  Are 
you  cracked  with  your  appearances  1  On  the  contrary,  to  my 
great  astonishment,  instead  of  being  angry  at  your  snatching  the 
letter  out  of  her  hands ;  mamma  looked  intently  at  me  without 
saying  a  word,  she  then  asked  me  to  give  her.  my  arm,  and  she 
withdrew  into  her  own  apartment,  without  being  able  to  get  a 
eyliable  out  of  her." 

Ursula  gave  a  melancholy  shake  of  the  head,  and  said — I 
thought  so,  love,  I  was  certain  your  mother  would  be  angry  with 
me.  How  angry  I  am  with  myself  for  having  acted  in  so  incon* 
raderate  a  manner.    Oh !  I  shall  never  forgive  mysel£*' 

And  a  tear  glistened  in  Ursula's  eyes. 

"  Gome,  come,"  exclaimed  her  husband  with  emotion.  "  You 
will  upset  yourself,  and  make  yourself  quite  ill  about  all  that 
nonsense.  Don't  I  tell  you  that  mamma  did  not  say  a  word  ? 
Come  make  yourself  Qasy." 

It  is  exactly  that :  her  silence  accuses  me  :  she  is  deeply  offended, 
and,  at  the  very  least,  must  have  considered  this  foolish  act 
of  mine  as  an  improper  proceeding  on  my  part." 

M.  Chopinelle  had  sneaked  off  while  M.  Secherin  was  consoling 
Ursula. 

Under  the  plea  of  a  headache  I  went  up  stairs  into  my  own 
room.  Ursula  and  her  husband  accompanied  me  as  far  as  my  door, 
and  then  wished  me  good  night. 

I  remained  alone. 

Ursula  was  guilty — I  could  not  retain  the  least  doubt  on  that 
point.   My  heart  was  deeply  grieved,  and  I  bad  never  experienced 
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a  greater  degree  of  angnLah.  Ursula  then  had  told  me  a  lie  !  a 
lie  throughout  1  She  was  utterly  false,  her  despairing  meUncholjr, 
her  dreamy  sadness,  her  pinings  for  the  ideal,  her  scruples  which 
took  alarm  at  all  that  was  not  of  the  most  exquisite  delicacy,  were 
— all  and  each  of  them — a  mere  mockery —  a  positive  pretence.  I 
had  compassionated  her  moral  sufferings,  and  yet  she  did  not  really 
suffer ;  she  had  fallen,  and  fallen  without  even  the  excuse  of  passion 
and  the  fascinations  which  might  have  heen  exercised  hy  a  man  of 
eminent  qualities.  She  had  sacrificed  her  duties  to  a  ridiculous 
man,  of  whom  she  even  was  ashamed,  for  she  laughed  at  and  dis- 
avowed him  with  the  most  immoveable  assurance.  During  that 
scene,  which  might  have  been  her  ruin,  her  countenance  had  re- 
mained calm  and  intrepid,  and  she  had  turned  off  the  impending 
storm  with  a  coolness,  a  presence  of  mind,  and  an  audacity  which 
terrified  me. 

I  was  grievously  hurt  by  these  discoveries. 

Alas  1  to  my  shame,  I  confess  it,  perhaps  the  bitterness  which 
accompanied  the  overthrow  of  my  illusions  was  still  more  increased, 
by  the  annoyance  which  one  always  feels  at  having  been  the  dupe 
of  one's  own  kind  feelings.  And  yet,  no — ^no — ^the  more  I  recal 
my  recollections,  the  more  assured  I  feel  that  my  bitterest  thought 
was  the  reg^t  of  having  lost  a  sister,  the  regret  that  she,  in  whom 
I  had  reposed  so  many  hopes,  was  no  longer  worthy  of  my  friend- 
ship. 

My  night  was  a  sad  and  agitated  one. 

Next  morning,  when  I  was  called,  my  maid  told  me  that  M. 
S<$cherin  had  already  been  several  times  to  know  when  I  could 
receive  him,  as  he  was  extremely  desirious  of  speaking  to  me. 
This  intelligence  caused  me  considerable  uneasiness,  I  dr^sed  my- 
self as  quickly  as  possible,  and  sent  for  my  cosuin.  He  soon  madq 
his  appearance,  and  I  fancied  he  seemed  sad  and  anxious. 

"  What  have  you  to  tell  me,  my  dear  cousin  T 

"  Something  of  great  and  serious  importance,  cousin.  As  you 
are  one  of  the  family  and  my  wife's  dearest  friend,  we  ought  to 
have  no  secrets  from  yoiL  Guess  what  has  happened  to  me  1  The 
roof  might  as  well  have  fallen  upon  my  head.  I  should  never  have 
imagined  such  a  thing.  But  wheu  old  people  once  get  anything 
into  their  heads — 

"  I  do  not  understand  you,  cousin." 

"  Could  you  have  conceived  that  mamma  wotild  be  harsh  and 
unjust  to  my  poor  wife  he  exclaimed.  WeU,  that  is  the  case. 
Last  night  Ursula  told  me  everything,  crying  her  eyes  out  while 
she  did  so,  till  my  heart  was  almost  broken.  Would  you  believe 
it  1  when  I  am  not  there  mamma  treats  her  most  unjustly.  She 
is  always  grumbling  at  her  and  scolding  her — and  Ursula — poor, 
meek,  little  lamb  as  she  is — ^used  to  bear  it  all  without  complaining  ! 
The  scene  which  took  place  yesterday  made  the  cup  overflow." 
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"  The  scene  yesterday  T 

"  Yes,  certainly,  Ursula  has  told  me  everything.  What  most 
hurt  my  wife  was  mamma's  absurd  suspicions  about  that  letter  of 
Chopinelle*Sy  and  well  they  might !  For,  after  all,  as  my  wife  said 
to  me  last  night,  '  you  may  conceiye,  my  darling,  that  while  it 
was  merely  about  trifling  matters  I  was  able  to  hold  my  tongue, 
but  now  that  your  honor  and  my  own  are  suspected  I  cannot  sub- 
mit to  be  silent  any  longer  towards  you.  It  would  be  almost  ac- 
knowledging that  your  mother  accuses  me  with  justice.'  But  this 
is  just  the  way,"  exclaimed  M.  S^cherin,  "  mothers-in-law  and 
daughters-in-law  are  like  fire  and  water,  there  is  as  much  trouble 
with  them  as  when  the  devil  goes  to  confession.  I  ought  to  have 
expected  this,  and  yet — ^no — for  my  poor  wife  never  breathed  a 
word  of  the  matter  and  gave  way  to  mamma  in  everything.  She 
is  so  good — so  very  good  1" 

And  he  began  to  pace  hurriedly  up  and  down  the  room. 

I  saw  that  Ursula,  in  order  to  be  beforehand  with  her  mother^ 
in-law,  had  confessed  all  this  to  her  husband,  and  employed  the 
influence  she  possessed  to  exculpate  herself  completely.  Although 
I'was  indignant  at  Ursula's  conduct  and  pained  at  her  husbands 
blindness,  I  would  not  say  a  word  which  might  arouse  his  suspicions, 
but  I  endeavoured  to  calm  the  irritation  which  he  seemed  to  ex- 
perience against  his  mother. 

"  It  will  all  come  right,  my  dear  cousin,"  I  said  to  him.  "  You 
know  a  mother's  heart  is  always  a  little  suspicious  and  jealous. 
That  is  the  foible  of  real  affection." 

"  Yes,  yesy  I  am  not  angry  with  the  good  woman.  Besides  I 
should  only  have  to  say  to  her — You  pretend,  mamma,  that  Chopi- 
neUe  has  been  courting  my  wife  for  the  last  three  months,  well 
then,  for  those  very  three  months,  my  wife  has  been  more 
affectionate  to  me  than  she  ever  was  in  her  life.  It  is  a  fact, 
cousin,  you  have  no  idea  how  Ursula  has  been  petting  and  spoiling 
me,  particularly  for  the  last  three  months — it  is  *  my  great  ducJ^ 
here,  and  *  my  own  darling*  there,  for  Ursula — to  do  her  justice — 
does,  as  your  aunt  told  her^  and  keeps  all  those  pretty  little  names 
for  the  times  when  we  are  alone  together.  In  short,  I  declare  to 
you,  that  I  have  never  been  more  happy,  gay,  and  contented,  than 
I  have  for  these  -three  months.  This  is  not  imagination  or  mere 
talk,  but  a  positive  fact.  It  is  a  reality  which  I  have  experienced, 
and  which  I  experience  still.  So  that  all  which  mamma  could  say 
or  do  would  not  alter  the  case.  Ha,  ha,  ha,"  he  added  with  a 
hearty  and  sincere  laugh,  my  wife  in  love  with  Chopinelle  indeed. 
What  an  idea !  it  is  perfect  madness.  And,  as  Ursula  told  me 
last  nig;ht,  if  it  were  not  for  being  uncivil  to  Chopinelle,  and  so 
losing  the  chance  of  the  road  which  would  be  so  much  advantage 
to  my  manufactory,  she  would  have  sent  him  and  his  duets  about 
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their  business  long  ago — he  bored  her  to  death,  and  quite  tortured 
her  ears,  for,  instead  of  singing,  he  makes  a  noise  it  appears,  like 
old  Nick  with  a  cold  in  his  head,  according  to  Ursula*s  account. 
His  singing,  indeed,  always  gave  me  that  sort  of  idea,  but  as  I  am 
no  judge  I  never  said  anything  about  it — ^nor  Ursuk  either,  for  fear 
of  annoying  me  by  laughing  at  my  intimate  friend.  I  just  ask 
yourself,  what  can  mamma  have  been  thinking  about  to  fancy  such 
nonsense?  A  g^at,  stupid,  conceited  fellow  like  that.  After 
all  that  Chopinelle  must  be  very  ridiculous,  since  my  poor  Ursula, 
in  spite  of  her  tears,  made  such  fun  of  lum  last  night,  that  we 
both  finished  by  laughing  like  two  children.  My  wife  is  so  gay,  so 
funny  when  she  likes — ^you  have  no  idea  of  it,  cousin,  because,  in 
your  presence,  she  is  on  her  guard  for  fear  you  should  think  her 
ill-bred.  But,  between  ourselves,  she  is  naturally  the  jolliest  little 
woman  in  the  world,  and  it  is  on  that  account  that  I  grieve  so  much 
at  seeing  her  out  of  spirits.  One  must  have  a  heart  of  stone  to 
tease  such  a  poor,  dear,  little  lamb.  And  then  mamma  (who  is 
kindness  itself  generally)  goes  and  takes  a  spite  against  her— her  of 
all  people  in  the  world.** 

I  am  sure,  cousin,  that  Ursula  has  nothing  to  reproach  herself 
with,  but,  you  know,  old  age  is  suspicious.  And  then,  after  all,  it 
appears  to  me  that  your  mother  hitherto  has  never  said  anything 
to  you  against  your  wife  ?" 

"  No— certainly — ^but  you  will  see  it  will  come  now,  and  I  can 
now  account  for  mamma*s  looks  last  night,  She  is  not  a  woman, 
you  must  know,  to  do  anything  by  halves.  That  silence  of  hers 
foretells  a  violent  scene.  I  know  mamma,  she  don*t  speak  till  she 
has  got  something  to  say,  but  then — she  is  an  awful  woman." 

The  most  united  families,  cousin,  are  not  impenetrable  to  these 
discussions,  you  know,  but  these  little  storms  soon  pass  away  and 
are  forgotten." 

^'  Certainly,  but,  after  all,  as  Ursula  was  saying  to  me,  in  order 
to  avoid  these  storms  which  you  mention,  it  would  be  better, 
perhaps,  both  for  us  and  mamma  to  live  a  little  more  separated. 
There  is  a  very  pretty  house  to  sell,  a  stone's  throw  from  here,  I 
and  my  wife  might  settle  ourselves  there,  and  let  mamma  have  tlds 
place  to  herself :  you  imderstand  me  t  she  would  be  much  more 
comfortable.  For,  after  all,  as  Ursula  was  saying,  it  would  be  for 
mamma's  sake." 

"  What  1  leave  your  mother,  my  cousin  t  Oh !  take  care,  she 
has  been  used  to  live  with  you  so  long." 

**  Oh  !  it  would  not  be  like  leaving  her,  we  should  see  her  two 
or  three  times  every  day.  And  then,  you  know,  UrsuU's  lungs 
are  very  delicate,  notwithstanding  she  looks  in  such  good  health : 
and  mamma  has  her  meals  at  such  different  hours  from  those  which 
my  wife  has  been  accustomed  to,  that  she  has  the  greatest  difficulty 
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in  the  world  to  get  herself  used  to  them.  It  would  make  her  ill 
at  last.  The  poor  little  woman  struggled  on  as  long  as  she  could 
without  sajing  anything  to  me,  but  she  has  owned  to  me  now  that 
she  cannot  go  on  any  longer." 

"  So,  cousin,  you  have  almost  made  up  your  mind  to  separate 
from  your  mother.  This  is  a  very  serious  resolution,  and  I  think 
you  have  adopted  it  very  hastily ;  you  had  not  a  thought  of  it 
yesterday  ?" 

"  No — certainly — ^that  is  to  say,  my  wife  had  once  or  twice 
given  me  a  hint  or  two  :  but  last  night  she  convinced  me,  that 
after  all  which  had  taken  place,  it  would  be  the  most  preferable 
step  to  take,  both  on  mamma's  account  and  our  own,  and  I  quite 
agree  with  her.  Now  that  I  am  aware  of  mamma's  injustice,  to- 
wards my  wife,  some  coldness  would  be  certain,  sooner  or  later,  to 
arise  in  our  intercourse.  Don't  you  think  coasin  ;  that  we  should 
be  right  in  acting  thus  1  Oh  !  I  can  assure  you  Ursula  said  to  me 
— First,  of  all  consult  Matilda  and  let  us  follow  her  advice." 

Since  you  ask  my  advice  ;  I  would  counsel  you  to  wait  a  little 
longer.  Your  poor  mother  does  not  expect  this  sudden  separation, 
and  it  would  be  a  terrible  blow  to  her." 

"  Do  you  really  think  so  cousin  Y* 

"  Why,  would  you  not  feel  it  yourself  T 

"  Certainly  I  should  be  terribly  grieved  if  I  were  g^ing  to  leave 
mamma  altogether — I  do  not  even  know  if  I  could  make  up  my 
mind  to  do  so  but  it  will  only  be  settling  ourselves  a  stone's  throw 
from  the  house,  not  more — ^" 

**  Notwithstanding  all  this,  believe  me,  this  determination  would 
be  a  very  painful  one  to  her,  do  not  act  hastily — ^believe  me —  wait 
—reflect." 

One  of  Madame  S^cherin  s  maid-servants  came  bk  and  said  ia 
my  cousin — 

Madame  S4cherin,  sir,  wishes  to  see  yon — and  she  also  requests 
that  madame  will  be  good  enough  to  accompany  you.  She  is  wait- 
ing in  the  room  vnth  the  three  windotvs** 

**  In  my  late  father's  room  !"  said  my  cousin,  looking  at  me  with 
mingled  astonishment  and  fear,  "  what  extraordinary  thing  has 
happened  then  1  Since  papa's  death  my  mother  never  goes  into 
that  room  except  to  pray,  it  is  quite  a  chapel  to  her — you  have  no 
idea>  cousin,  how  sad  and  frightened  I  feel — I  know  my  mother, 
and  something  very  serious  is  about  to  take  place." 

Extremely  astonished  at  being  also  summoned  by  Madame 
S^cherin,  I  followed  my  cousin  with  a  melancholy  presentiment  I 

I  have  long  retained  an  accurate  remembrance  of  that  family 
scene,  and  it  was  one  which  I  fancy  must  have  been  often  acted, 
for  the  feelings  which  were  there  at  stake,  were  and  always  will 
be  essentially  those  of  hiunan  nature.    The  conversation'  which  I 
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had  just  had  with  M.  S6cherin.  proved,  evidently  to  me,  what  I  had 
half  guessed  before,  that  Ursula,  far  from  suffering  at  her  husband's 
vulgarity,  pretended  to  share  it  herself  in  order  to  establish  her 
influence  over  him  still  more  firmly.  The  artfulness  and  adroitness 
of  my  cousin  terrified  me,  I  longed  to  leave  Rouvray,  I  repented 
that  I  had  ever  come  there,  and  a  secret  presentiment  warned  me 
that  the  visit  would,  to  me,  be  a  fatal  one.  When  I  remembered 
my  childhood  and  the  humiliations  which  MademoiseUe  de  Maran 
had  inflicted  upon  my  cousin,  on  my  account,  and  when  I  compared 
my  position  to  hers,  I  began  to  persuade  myself  that  in  spite  of  her 
repeated  assurances  of  affection  Ursula  was  too  false,  too  perfidious, 
and  too  interested  not  to  be  also  profoundly  envious,  I  had  a  vague 
feeling  that  she  could  not  forgive  me  for  all  the  apparent 
advantages  which  I  had  always  possessed  over  her,  and  that  sooner 
or  later  she  would  endeavour  to  avenge  herself.  The  coolness^  the 
audacity  which  I  had  seen  her  exhibit  the  evening  before,  struck 
me  with  terror.  A  woman  so  young,  so  beauti&l,  so  bold,  so 
adroit,  and  so  perverse,  seemed  to  me  the  most  dangerous  creature 
in  the  world.  Ashamed  of  nothing,  daring  everything,  lying  with 
immoveable  effrontery,  and  uniting  the  gift  of  tears  at  will  to  the 
most  seducing  smile — clever,  fascinating,  and  tpithotU  a  heart.  What 
was  there  which  she  was  incapable  of  undertaking)  who  could 
resist  her  )  in  what  would  she  fail  1  As  I  followed  M.  S^herin  to 
the  interview  with  his  moiher  I  reflected  on  the  infinite  adroitness 
with  which  Ursula  had  prepared  her  husband  for  the  revelations 
which  Madame  S6cherin  was,  doubtless,  about  to  make  to  him. 

I  now  entered,  with  my  cousin,  the  apartment  where  his  mother 
was  waiting  for  him. 

 0 

CHAPTER  XLI. 

TfIB  WIFE  AND  TBS  JfOTHEB-Uf-LAW. 

Tbebe  was  something  lugubriously  imposing  in  the  aspect  of  that 
apartment  which  had  been  the  late  M.  Secherin's.  His  widow, 
with  a  pious  regard  to  the  memory  of  the  departed,  had  left  the 
chamber  in  the  same  state  in  which  it  was  at  her  husband's  death. 
You  might  still  see  physic  bottles  scattered  about  here  and  there, 
and  upon  a  desk  lay  a  half  written  letter — doubtless  the  last  M. 
S^cherin's  hand  had  ever  traced — protected  by  a  globe  of  glass. 

This  apartment  being  always  kept  shut  up  was  as  damp  and  cold 
AS  a  sepulchre,  and  the  feeble  light  which  struggled  through  the 
half  drawn  windoTZ  blind,  added  still  more  to  the  desolating 
Melancholy  of  the  room,  where  everything  recalled,  in  so  striking 
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and  so  gloomy  a  manner,  tlie  last  agony  of  the  deatb-bed.  I  sbud* 
dered  in  spite  of  myself;  my  cousin  turned  pale  and  approached 
his  mother  with  a  respectful  awe. 

Madame  S^cherin  was,  as  usual,  dressed  in  black,  and  she  had 
replaced  with  a  widow's  cap  the  white  bavolet  which  she  generally 
wore.  Her  hair  escaped  in  disorder  from  this  melancholy  covering, 
her  grey  eye-brows  were  drawn  down  with  a  frown,  her  lips  were 
painfully  contracted,  and  her  whole  countenance  had  a  mingled 
expression  of  melancholy,  pain  and  severity,  which  moved  and 
struck  me  forcibly. 

Suddenly,  without  uttering  a  word,  Madame  S6cherin  opened  her 
arms  to  her  son,  he  threw  himself  into  them,  weeping  as  he  did  so, 
and  for  some  minutes  held  his  mother  clasped  in  a  close  embrace 

She  said  to  him  in  a  voice  stifled  with  emotion — 

"  My  son,  my  poor  son — courage." 

M.  S^cherin  wiped  his  eyes  and  said  to  his  mother  with  emotion^ 

"  Good  God  !  mamma,  why  have  you  made  us  come  here  into 
my  father's  room  ?  It  brings  back  some  very  cruel  moments  both 
to  yourself  and  me — ^it  does  you  harm — it  is  unreasonable." 

"  This  place,  you  know,  is  a  sacred  one  to  me,  my  son,  I  oflen 
come  here  to  pray.  It  is  like  a  holy  spot — I  fancy  your  poor 
father  sees  and  hears  me  better  when  I  am  here.'' 

Then  addressing  herself  to  me — 

"  Madame,  you  are  one  of  the  family,  you  are  an  angel  of  virtue, 
of  kindness.  It  is  for  that  reason  I  took  the  liberty  of  sending 
for  you  here — ^you  have  a  feeling  of  friendship  for  my  son,  you 
know  he  is  an  honorable  and  good  man,  you  will  not  forsake  us  ? 
you  will  not  be  against  us  ?  you  will  be  on  the  side  of  justice,  will 
you  not  r 

And  Madame  S€cherin  extended  her  trembling  hands  towards 
me. 

"  Madame — I  know  not  in  what  way  I  can — ^ 

**  I  will  tell  you  everything,  and  although  that  vrretched  voman 
calls  you  her  sister  you  will  be  just — I  am  certain  you  will — for  you 
can  have  nothing  in  common  with  the  wicked." 

M.  S^cherin  looked  at  me  and  made  a  sign  of  intelligence  as  if 
to  tell  me  that  he  guessed  what  his  mother  was  thinking  about. 
The  latter  took  her  son's  hands  in  her  own,  looked  at  him  with  a 
touching  anxiety,  and  said  to  him  in  a  voice  of  profound  emotion, 

"  My  son,  if  you  were  to  meet  with  a  great  misfortune  you 
would  come  to  me,  would  you  not  ?  I  should  replace  to  you  all 
you  had  lost — ^you  would  never  be  completely  miserable  while  you 
had  me,  would  you  ? ' 

"  But,  mamma,  why  do  you  talk  to  me  in  this  way  T 

"  Listen,  listen,  I  talk  to  you  thus  to  prove  to  you  that  the  Lord 
never  abandons  those  who  are  good  and  honorable — do  you  liear  f 
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If  they  are  deceived  by  a  &lse  and  wicked  heart — ^they  still 
find  to  console  them  a  heart  that  is  wholly  deroted  to  them — a 
mothers,  and  with  her  they  forget  the  infamotts  creatures  who 
have  deceived  them.    Courage,  my  poor  son,  courage.** 

Doubtless  Madame  SIcherin  wished  to  prepare  her  son  for 
the  terrible  blow  she  was  about  to  inflict  upon  him,  by  the 
revelation  of  Ursula's  conduct.  M.  S6cherin,  however,  appeared 
to  me  impatient  at  these  preliminaries.  At  last  his  mother,  unable 
to  repress  her  indif^nation  any  longer,  exclaimed, 

'*  You  must  leave  ker — abandon  her — ^never  see  her  again — 
do  you  hear  ?    That  is  what  the  deserves.    But  you  will  stiU  have 

"  Once  more,  mamma,  ezphdn  yoursell" 
«  Well  then,  my  son— " 
"  Well" 

"  My  son,  your  wife  is  deceiving  you,*'  said  Madame  Secherin  in 
a  voice  of  emotion,  and  looking  at  my  cousin  with  terror. 

She  expected  a  violent  explosion,  but,  to  her  utter  astonishment, 
she  saw  her  son  shrug  his  shoulders  while  he  simply  observed. 

"  Come,  come,  mamma,  don*t  let  us  have  any  more  of  this  1 
know  what  you  mean.  You  are  alluding  to  Chopinelle?  Well 
then,  between  ourselves,  it  ia  perfectly  ridiculous." 

It  is  impossible  to  describe  the  stupe&ction  of  Madame  S€cherin 
at  hearing  her  son  receive,  in  such  a  manner,  a  revelation  which  she 
had  believed  would  be  so  overwhelming  a  one.  With  a  mothers 
instinct  she  suddenly  guessed  the  truth,  and  exclaimed.  She  has 
been  beforehand  with  me,  she  has  been  beforehand  with  me  !**  And 
she  hid  her  &ce  in  her  hands. 

"  Well,  yes,**  exclaimed  her  son,  jes,  my  wife  has  told  me 
that  you  seemed  to  believe,  yesterday,  that  ChopinelIe*s  epistle  was 
a  love  letter,  she  told  me  abo  that  you  believed  Cliopinelle  was  in 
love  with  her,  and  that  she  returned  his  passion.  However,  mamma, 
you  are  mistaken — ^your  eyes  have  deceived  you.  Give  me  a  kiss 
and  let  us  talk  no  more  about  it.  Only,  had  I  not  soch 
entire  confidence  in  Ursula,  it  might  have  hurt  me  a  good  deal, 
for  it  would  have  made  me  suspect  my  poor  little  wife.** 

My  cousin  appeared  so  completely  re-aasured,  so  blindly  per- 
suaded of  his  wife's  virtue,  that  his  mother  determined  to  strike 
a  terrible  and  decisive  blow,  forseeing  that  all  further  delicate  discre- 
tion would  be  now  useless.  She  raised  herself  to  her  full  height,  and 
with  an  imposing  calmneas  lifted  her  hands  to  beaven  and  exdamed 
in  an  accent  of  inspiration,  which  seemed  to  come  from  the  bottom 
of  her  soul 

**  By  the  sacred  memory  of  your  father—  aa  true  as  that  there  is  a 
God  in  heaven— may  I  be  pumdied  aa  a  blasphemer  for  eternity,  if 
your  wife  is  not  guilty—" 
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This  >ratf  a  f6nnidable  tu^cusaiion,  so  solemn  an  assertion  had  soch 
power  from  the  lips  of  a  jNroman  so  pious  and  so  austere^  that  M. 
S^cherin  notwithstanding  his  strong  &ith  in  Ursula  became  as  pale  as 
ashes.  Immoveable,  with  his  ejes  fixed,  he  regarded  his  mother  with 
indescribable  agony — I  was  as  much  astonished,  as  frightened,  at  the 
expression  of  mingled,  sorrow,  rage,  and  despair,  which  for  an  in- 
stant gave  a  character  of  almost  savage  earnestness  to  the  expression 
of  his  features,  usually  so  tianquil  and  joyous— 

"  The  proofo— The  proofe  of  that,  my  Mother  T  cried  he. 

"  Proo&,  you  ask  for  proo& — ^and  I  have  sworn  it,  and  swear  it 
again  by  the  sacred  memory  of  your  &iher,*'  said  Madame  Steherin 
in  a  tone  of  sorrowful. reproach. 

"  My  God  1  My  God !  is  it  possible  1  is  it  possible  cried  M. 
S^herin,  hiding  his  face  in  his  hands  quite  overwhelmed. 

His  mother  continued. 

"  Yesterday  I  had  the  proof  in  my  hands,  I  am  quite  sure,  but 
that  fiend  tore  it  away  from  me,  I  was  so  confounded  by  her  audacity 
that  I  could  not  speak  a  word — and  besides  that,  I  wished  to  com- 
mune with  myself^  and  to  ask  counsel  from  God,  what  coui<se  I  should 
pursue — I  have  thought  it  over  all  the  night  past — I  have  recalled 
all  that  I  witnessed  of  their  signs  of  intelligence,  their  manner  to 
each  other,  I  have  prayed  that  heaven  might  enlighten  me  ;  this 
morning  I  came  here,  I  threw  myself  on  my  knees^  I  implored  your 
poor  father,  who  sees  and  hears  us,  to  inspire  nie  also— my  prayers 
have  been  answered- — feel  so  convinced  of  what  I  have  told  you, 
that  I  take  a  solemn  oath  of  it — do  you  hear — ^a  solemn  oath — ^you 
know  me — that  I  would  die  rather  than  accuse  an  innocent  person, 
I  would  not  condemn  my  soul  for  all  eternity  by  such  a  sacrilege — 
Be  convinced  then  that  it  is  an  inspiration  from  on  High,  which 
assures  me  that  unhappy  creature  is  guilty." 

"  It  is  true  1  my  mother  would  not  take  a  false  oath,  she  must 
feel  very  sure,  and  yet — Oh  my  God —  what  can  I  believe,  what  can 
I  believe,"  murmured  M.  S6cherin  in  a  low  tone,  and  striking  with 
violence  his  hands  upon  his  forehead. 

His  mother  raised  her  eyes  to  Heaven  with  a  supplicating  air,  then 
approaching  her  son,  laid  her  venerable  hands  upon  his  shoulders, 
and  said  to  him  with  an  accent  of  pity  and  of  inefiable  tenderness. 

You  must  believe  your  mother,  for  God  has  inspired  her,  my 
poor  child  :  he  has  doubtless  chosen  me  to  strike  this  cruel  blow, 
because  I  can  best  console,  calm,  and  restore  you — we  will  live  alone 
together,  as  we  did  before— oh  you  will  see,  you  will  see,  you  will 
not  feel  the  absence  of  that  bad  woman — You  will  find  me — ^always 
there — I  will  be  much  more  to  you  than  1  have  been  hitherto,  be- 
cause, do  you  understand,  I  perceived  that  I  was  less  necessary  to 
you  since  sh^  was  here — she  I — ^ah  I  dared  not  tell  you,  but  that 
caused  me  so  much  pain  !  It  was  that  which  augmented  the  grief 
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that  I  have  felt  erer  since  the  death  of  mj  poor  husband — ^Bnt,  now 
I  shall  try  to  be  more  gay — I  will  be  sq,  in  order  to  distract  jour 
grief — I  assure  you  of  it — I  am  sure  of  it — ^you  will  see — ^you  will 
see/'  said  the  poor  mother,  endearouring  to  smile  amidst  her 
tears.  "  I  shall  be  so  rejoiced  to  have  my  child  all  to  myself  that 
I  shall  go  back  to  the  joyousness  of  former  yesrSy  I  assure  you 
you  shall  never  feel  ennui  with  me — my  eyes  are  still  good,  so  that 
in  the  evenings  I  can  read  to  you,  that  will  rest  you  after  your 
day  8  work,  then  I  will  pray  to  God  by  your  bed-side,  and  you  will 
go  to  sleep  with  a  mother's  blessing.  We  shall  lead  a  peaceful  and 
calm  existence,  I  assure  you  that  I  will  love  you  so  much— oh  so 
much,  that  you  will  find  nothing  to  regret 

At  this  moment  a  door  opened. 

Ursula  entered. 

I  am  persuaded  that  Ursula  had  listened  to  the  beginning  of 
this  dialogue,  and  that  she  had  cleverly  timed  the  moment  for  her 
entrance.  Anticipating  the  result  she  had  redoubled  the  coquetry 
of  her  attire. 

I  see  her  now  coming  in,  calm,  smiling,  ingenuous^  never  had 
she  looked  prettier  :  she  had  short  sleeves  shewing  her  arms, 
which  were  admirable  from  their  whiteness  and  symmetry,  her  dress 
of  English  muslin,  very  white,  with  a  small,  blue  pattern  on  it^ 
made  rather  low,  shewed  to  advantage  her  charming  bust  and 
figure,  for  she  had  acquired  a  degree  of  embonpoint  since  her 
marriage,  which  had  been  wanting  before  ;  her  brown  hair  in  bands 
on  her  temples,  fell  in  curls  on  her  neck,  and  set  off  to  advantage 
her  countenance,  so  fresh  and  blooming,  a  fringe  of  long,  black  eye- 
lashes shaded  her  large,  dark  blue  eyes ;  on  entering  she  threw  a 
furtive  glance  at  her  husband,  making  a  sign  of  the  head  to  him 
full  of  grace.  The  glance  of  Ursula  was  so  full  of  tenderness  and 
languor,  that  M.  S^cherin,  notwithstanding  the  agony  into  which 
he  had  been  plunged,  could  not  help  blushing  and  trembling  with 
love  and  admiration, 

His  countenance,  hitherto  obscured  by  doubt^  lighted  up  im- 
mediately, he  threw  upon  his  wife  a  glance,  at  once  fascinated  and 
charmed,  and  from  that  moment  he  yielded  to  the  irresistible  in- 
fluence of  that  seducing  beauty. 

I  repeat  it,  in  all  my  life  Ursula  had  never  appeared  to  me  more 
captivating. 

My  cousin  appeared  to  be  ignorant  of  all  that  had  passed. 

She  respectfully  saluted  her  mother-in-law,  seated  herself  not 
fax  from  her  on  the  so£e^  lent  her  arm,  so  round  and  well  shaped, 
on  the  back  of  it,  and  crossed  her  legs  so  that  her  dress  discovered 
part  of  the  prettiest  foot  in  the  world. 

If  at  such  an  unhappy  time  I  enter  into  these  minute  details^ 
apparently  so  trifling,  if  I  dwell  even  on  the  attitude  of  Ursula^  it 
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is  because  I  am  certain  that  every  action,  even  to  tbat  very  attitude 
80  full  of  coquetry,  had  been  previously  studied  by  my  cousin, 
with  unequalled  skill  Whether  by  chance,  or  intention,  Ursula 
was  seated  exactly  where  a  ray  of  sun-shine  penetrated  into  that 
sombre  apartment  through  one  of  the  half  opened  shutters. 

I  shall  never  forget  that  striking  contrast. 

There  was  Ursula,  in  the  full  iclat  of  beauty,  youth,  and  the 
most  charming  toilette,  appearing  like  a  luminous  Aurora^  and 
rendered  still  more  dasding  by  the  gloomy  twilight  of  the  rest  of 
the  apartment. 

Further,  in  the  shade,  was  the  mother  of  M.  Secherin,  dismally 
dressed  in  mourning — pale,  disordered,  and  bent  down  with  grief 
and  age. 

Alas  1  when  I  saw  the  choice  which  was  to  be  made  between 
those  two  women,  one  verging  on  the  tomb,  and  the  other  in  the 
spring  time  of  life,  I  was  seized  with  a  deep  sadness. 

I  was  on  the  point  of  witnessing  one  of  those  fatal  struggles 
80  common  in  all  our  careers,  which  have  for  their  foundation  the 
most  sacred  of  feelings  and  the  most  formidable  of  all  hnniAn 
passions. 

I  felt  a  profound  S3rmpathy  for  that  poor  old  mother,  because  she 
was  old,  and  because  she  was  a  mother,  my  heart  smote  me  with 
a  sad  presentiment.  I  remembered  that  at  the  very  moment  in 
which  she  was  using  every  argument  her  heart  could  suggest  to 
console  her  son,  when  she  was,  with  touching  simplicity  enumerating 
to  him  the  distractions  she  eiiould  find  for  him,  and  asking  him 
what  he  should  have  to  regret— at  that  moment  entered  Ursula^ 
beautiful,  coquettish,  hardened,  adroit. 

Unfortunate  hazard— unfortunate  approach  wYAdh  seemed  to  say 
to  that  unhappy  man.  Choose— you  must  henceforth  pass  your 
life  with  that  woman,  austere,  pious,  with  a  countenance  faded  by 
sadness  and  years ;  or  with  tibat  enchanting  one  who  unites  in 
your  eyes  every  charm  and  seduction. 

Without  doubt  the  maternal  instinct  of  Madame  Secherin  shewed 
her  the  magnitude  of  the  danger  of  the  struggle,  which  was  im- 
pending. 

Her  countenance  had  till  then  expressed  only  the  most  tender 
eentiments,  but  at  the  sight  of  my  cousin  her  brow  grew  dark,  and 
her  features  became  violently  contracted  with  indignation,  con- 
tempt and  hatred.  Stupified  at  my  cousin's  audacity,  Madame 
Secherin  had  been  silent  for  a  moment    Suddenly  she  exclaimed, 

"  What  have  you  come  here  for  ?  away  with  you— away  with 
your 

And  half  rising  from  her  arm  chair  she  pointed  to  the  door  with 
an  imperious  motion  of  her  finger. 

Ursula  first  looked  at  her  mother-in-law  with  simple  and  painful 
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ftstonishment,  and  then  cast  an  interrogating  glance  of  gentleness 
and  resignation  at  M.  Sdcherin. 

**  But,  mamma,'*  said  the  latter  with  hesitation. 

"  I  insist  upon  her  leaving  the  room,  I  do  not  choose  this  apartr 
ment,  which  to  me  is  a  sacred  one,  to  be  polluted  an  instant  longer 
by  lufr  presence.  She  is  unworthy  to  remain  here — I  insist  upon 
her  leaving  the  room,  my  son,  do  you  hear !  I  insist  upon  her  leaTing^ 
the  room  !** 

M.  S^cherin  made  an  impatient  movement^  and  said  to  his 
mother. 

**  But,  after  all,  mamma,  one  must  not  condemn  people  without 
hearing  them." 

**  You  take  her  part !  you  take  her  part  1"  exclaimed  Madame 
S^cherin,  clasped  her  two  hands  together,  then  letting  them  fidl 
with  a  despairing  gesture,  she  rei>eated — '*  He  still  takes  her  part  V* 

Ursula  turning  her  large  eyes,  in  which  a  tear  was  glistening^, 
towards  her  husband,  and  said  to  him  in  a  voice  trembling  with 
emotion. 

"  Good  God  !  good  God  I  my  love,  what  does  all  this  mean  f ' 
And  you,  madame,**  she  added,  turning  with  an  imploring  air 
to  her  mother-in-law,    tell  me,  for  God's  sake,  tell  me  what  I  have 
done  to  deserve  such  treatment  from  you  f* 

What  have  you  done  ?  you  have  effected  the  misery  of  my 
son — ^you  have  shamefully  deceived  him.  Bnt  he  is  no  longer  your 
dupe,  I  have  enlightened  him,  and  he  now  feel  towards  you  all 
the  contempt  and  aversion  whfch  you  so  richly  deserve.' 

At  these  words^  jt^onounced  in  a  loui  voice,  Ursula  looked  at  her 
husband  with  inexpressible  anguish,  and  then  concealing  her  hce 
in  her  hands,  merely  said  in  a  tone  of  heart-breaking  reproachful- 
nesB.    "  Oh  !  my  love  1" 

She  then  leant  her  &ce  upon  the  back  of  the  couch,  and  all  you 
could  see  was  the  trembling  motion  of  her  beautiful  white 
shoulders. 

•*  Mamma — exclaimed  M.  S^cherin  stamping  violently — "  why 
do  you  say  that  1  why  do  you  say  that  I  feel  contempt  and  aversion 
for  my  wife  ?" 

"  Because  she  deserves  it.    You  well  know  she  deserves  it — 
Come — come — ^my  poor  son,  let  us  leave  her." 

And  Madame  S^herin  made  a  movement  as  if  to  get  up. 
Things  cannot  take  place  in  this  way,"  exclaimed  her  son. 
"  You  must  not  accuse  my  wife  without  giving  me  the  proofs  of 
the  fault  which  you  say  she  has  committed.  Listen,  mamma,  the 
happiness  of  my  whole  existence  is  at  stake,  and  you  must  be  sure 
that  1  am  not  going  to  sacrifice  that  upon  light  grounds." 

"  Upon  light  grounds,  my  son  1    When  I  have  sworn  to  you 
that  she  is  guilty  !" 
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Guilty,  guilty,  thai  is  very  easy  for  you  to  say — ^but  I  cannot 
renounce  all  happiness  for  ever,  because  you  are  persuaded  of  a 
AJsehood." 

"  All  your  happiness — she  9  and  what  am  /  then  to  you  ?**  ex- 
claimed Madame  S^herin  with  indignation. 

Good  God,  mamma,  you  are  my  mother,  I  respect  you,  I  Ioto 
you — ^tenderly  love  you — But — **  he  exclaimed  with  anguifh,  "  I 
also  lore  UrsuBl  passionately,  I  love  her  as  one  lores  the  first,  the 
only  woman  whom  one  has  ever  loved,  and  I  will  never — no  never 
sacrifice  her  to  your  prejudices,  if  those  prejudices  are  without 
foundation." 

"  You  accuse  me  then  of  perjury,  wretched  son  r 
"  I  do  not  accuse  you — ^you  tell  me  that  my  wife  is  guilty  ;  well 
then  prove  it  to  me 

Madame  S^herin  exclaimed  with  an  accent  of  terrible  indig- 
nation. 

"  Do  you  dare  to  require  any  other  proofs  than  the  oath  I  take 
here  in  the  sight  of  Gfod  who  hears  me — by  the  sacred  memory 
of  your&ther?" 

For  heaven's  sake,  mamma,  do  not  get  angry.  I  should  not 
wish  to  doubt  your  word,  but  after  all  you  may  deceive  yourself,  you 
may  be  blinded  by  the  aversion  you  entertain  towards  my  wife, 
and  so  consider,  as  a  supernatural  revelation,  what  is  merely  the 
consequence  of  that  aversion :  for,  since  we  are  on  the  subject,  j 
will  tell  you  that  I  have  learnt  to-day  for  the  first  time  that  you 
dislike  my  wife,  and  this  now  explains  many  circumstances  to  me." 

*'  Well  then,  yes,  I  hate  her,  yes  I  despise  her,  because  she  has 
shamefully  deceived  you,  because  she  dishonors  your  name.  And 
I  wiU  not  suffer  a  wretch  like  her  to  dishonor  a  name  which  your 
&ther  and  myself  always  bore  with  honor." 

A  few  stifled  sobs  burst  from  Ursula. 

Her  husband,  reddening  with  anger,  exclaimed. 

"  My  mother,  you  must  not  presume  upon  your  position.  Yet 
once  more  if  you  have  any  proofii  against  my  wife,  bring  them  ; 
here  she  is— accuse  her.  If  she  cannot  defend  herself— if  she  is 
guilty,  I  shall  have  no  compassion  for  her.  But  until  then— do 
not  insult  her.  No,  I  will  not  suffer  her  to  be  insulted  in  my 
presence." 

Do  you  hear  ?  He  threatens  me—My  God  !  thou  hearest  him, 
he  threatens  me  in  the  room  wheee  his  fittber  died." 

My  God  mamma,  mamma  forgive  me,"  exclaimed  M.  S6cherin 
throwing  himself  upon  his  knees  and  sei^iing  his  mother's  hand, 
which  she  drew  back  indignantly.  AH  at  once  my  cousin  raised  her 
sweet  &ce  bathed  in  tears.  I  looked  at  her  attentively.  For  the 
first  time  I  discovered  what  I  had  not  remarked  before,  that  her 
eyes  tho'  full  of  tears  were  neither  red  nor  swollen,  they  even  ap- 
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peared  more  biiUiant  from  the  tears  nfliicli  gently  flowed  from  iheta. 
I  should  say  ooquettishly,  when  I  compare  Uiem  with  the  bitter  sobs 
and  conrulsiye  agitation  of  real  grief. 

I  discovered  then  for  the  first  time  that  it  was  possible  to  retain 
beauty  even  in  weeping ;  the  most  enchanting  features  had  hitherto 
appeared  to  me  always  disfigured  by  the  nerrous  contraction  of 
despair. 

At  the  movement  Ursula  made  in  getting  up,  her  husband 
turned  towards  her. 

My  friend/'  said  she,  in  a  voice  at  once  firm,  noble,  and  touch- 
ing,*' 1  will  never  be  the  cause  of  discord  between  you  and  your 
mother ;  I  have  had  the  misfortune  to  incur  her  displeasure ;  I 
resign  myself  to  my  fate — she  declares  that  I  am  guilty~ehe 
afiirms  it  by  a  solemn  oath,  do  not  do  her  the  ii^ustice  to  doubt 
her  word.  Believe  her<~fdrget  me  as  one  unworthy  of  you. 
Matilda  will  take  me  back  to  my  father ;  you  will  remain  Yrith 
your  mother,  and  you  will  make  amends  to  her  by  your  tenderness 
for  the  grief  that  I,  alas  1  involuntarily,  have  caused  her." 

Madame  S6cherin  regarded  her  daughter-in-law  sternly,  and 
aaid-^ 

"  Do  you  think  you  can  repair  thus  the  misdiief  you  have  done 
to  my  son  ?  he  might  have  married  a  woman  worthy  <^  him-^ 
thanks  to  you,  behold  him  now  solitary,  and  yet  chained  for  life, 
happily  I  still  remain.    I  will  console  him  for  everything." 

"  Ah  1  do  not  fear,  madame,  I  feel  it  here,"  and  Ursula  placed 
her  two  hands  on  her  heart,  in  a  short  time  your  son  will  be 
free-.-he  can  make  a  wiser  choice,"  added  she,  as  if  she  felt  herself 
on  the  brink  of  the  grave. 

M.  S^herin  could  not  stand  thLs^  he  burst  into  tears ;  he  was  at 
the  knees  of  his  mother,  he  turned  towards  Ursula^  seized  her  hand, 
which  he  covered  with  kisses,  and  said  in  a  broken  voice, 

"  My  poor  wife— calm  yourselC  My  mother  does  not  mean  what 
she  says,  do  not  pay  any  attentlDU  to  it— forgive  it— do  I  accuse 
you  ?  1 1  could  I  live  without  you  f  am  I  not  sure  of  your  heart  f 

The  sincere  grief  of  that  excellent  man  sensibly  affected  me^ 
I  was  disgusted  with  the  duplicity  of  Ursula,  but  what  could 
I  do? 

Madame  86cherin  perceiving  the  sudden  revulsion  in  her  son's 
feelings,  exclaimed. 

So  you  will  sacrifice  me  to  that  hypocrite  f  so  a  few  fiilae  tean. 
are  sufiicient  to  make  you  take  her  part  against  your  mother  9" 

M.  S6cherin  hastily  rose  and  answered,  with  dxfilculty  restraining 
himself. 

Would  you  drive  me  mad,  my  mother  ?  I  ask  you  for  the  last 
time,  yes  or  no,  have  you  any  prooiEs  againt  my  wife.  You  brieve 
that  Chopineile  has  paid  his  addresses  to  Ursula  and  that  he  loves 
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is  it  not  80  f  Well,  for  me,  I  do  not  befieve  it.  You  believe 
that  the  letter  he  wrote  to  her  yesterday  was  a  declaration,  or  a 
love  letter.  Well,  for  me,  I  do  not  believe  it.  You  say  that  my 
wife  will  cause  me  unhappiness,  and  I  declare  that  hitherto  she  haa 
made  me  the  happiest  of  men  ;  I  have  innumerable  prooiis  of  the 
affection  of  Ursula^  of  her  love  and  her  tenderness.  To  accuse  her, 
therefore,  I  must  have  proofs^  and  proofs  the  most  positive,  of  her 
falsehood  and  treachery.  Without  these  I  shall  never  have  the 
courage  to  sacrifice  my  happiness  to  your  antipathies.*' 

"  But  I,  I  will  sacrifice  the  dearest  hopes  of  my  heart  to  ensure 
the  happiness  of  your  mother,  my  love  1**  exclaimed  Ursula  with 
touching  dignity.  "  My  presence  is  disagreeable  to  her,  then  it 
remains  only  to  me  to  take  my  departure.  Never  forget  that  your 
mother  is  your  mother — ever  since  your  infancy  she  has  watched 
over  you  with  care  and  tenderness^  as  for  me,  I  have  loved  you 
hardly  a  year ;  my  attachment^  therefore,  cannot  be  put  in  com- 
petition with  hers — ^if  I  had  had  the  happiness  of  having  been 
devoted  to  you  many  years  of  my  life,  I  might  have  attempted  to 
struggle  against  the  unjust  prejudices  of  your  mother,  whom  I 
love  and  respect ;  but,  alas !  I  have  been  able  to  do  so  little  for 
you,  I  have  so  few  rights  to  insist  upon,  that  I  must  submit  to  my 
fate  without  murmuring — ^Adieu,  adieu  for  ever.** 

Ursula  made  a  movement  towards  the  door  covering  her  eyes  with 
her  hand.  Her  husband  threw  himself  before  her,  he  stopped  her, 
he  drew  her  back,  he  forced  her  to  be  seated,  and  then  turning  to 
Madame  Secherin  he  said. 

"  You  see,  my  mother,  that  she  is  an  angel,  not  a  single  reproach, 
not  a  murmur,  and  yet  you  have  treated  her  as  the  vilest  of  cresr 
tures." 

Madame  Secherin  smiled  bitterly — Are  you  so  blind,  are  you  so 
madas  to  believe  those  hypocriticsd  assertions,  do  you  not  perceive 
that  it  is  because  she  cannot  defend  her  conduct  that  she  acts  the 
part  of  a  victim — and  she  wishes  to  depart  without  explanation." 

"  No,  Madame,  do  not  believe  that,  said  Ursula  sadly — I  am  silent 
because  I  respect  and  admire  the  feelings  which  dictate  your  con- 
duct, yea  Madame,  nothing  is  more  sacred  in  my  eves  than  the  love 
of  a  mother  for  her  son  1  if  I  ventured  to  compare  the  love  of  a 
wife,  for  her  husband,  with  that  sacred  affection ;  I  would  tell  you 
that  I  can  enter  into  all  the  feelings  of  jealousy,  and  devotion,  how- 
ever blind  they  may  be,  because  I  am  myself  capable  of  experiencing 
them  ;  one  word,  more,  Madame,  ever  since  the  beginning  of  this 
painful  discussion,  Mathilde  my  cousin  and  my  sister,  has  remained 
silent,  you  know  her  virtues,  her  love  of  truth  ;  had  idie  believed  me 
guilty,  notwithstanding  the  ties  which  bind  us  to  each  other,  not- 
withstanding our  Meadship,  she  would  have  condemned  me,  alas  I 
madame,  I  ^ow  how  much  she  suffers  in  not  being  able  to  defend 
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me — ^but  to  defend  me  would  be  to  accuse  jou,  to  accuse  jou  almost 
of  sacrilege,  therefore  she  is  obliged  to  be  silent.*' 

"  You  I  and  you  also  !  70U  will  support  her,"  cried  the  wretched 
mother,  clasping  her  hands  with  agonj  and  turning  towards  me, 
"  but  it  is  impossible,  speak,  speak,  that  that  perfidious  creature 
may  not  say  that  your  silence  juistifies  her." 

What  could  I  do  ?  Accuse  my  cousin  ?  never  could  I  summon 
courage  to  do  that,  I  could,  therefore,  only  reply. 

"  Madame,  appearances  are  sometimes  mistaken,  and — " 
You  see,  my  mother,  my  cousin  is  also  convinced  of  her  in- 
nocence,** cried  M.  S4cherin. 

"  Of  what  use  is  that,"  said  Ursula  hastily.  "  My  cousin  may 
proclaim  my  innocence,  but^  between  your  mother  and  me,  you 
must  not  hesitate  a  moment — only,  madame,"  continued  Ursula 
.  in  a  voice  broken  by  sobs,  "  as  I  trust  I  may  carry  away  with  me, 
as  my  only  consolation,  the  esteem  of  the  man  to  whom  I  could 
have  devoted  my  life  with  so  much  happiness,  you  must  allow  me 
to  justify  myself,  may  I  not  ?  You  will  allow  me  to  ask  you  if,  in 
the  whole  course  of  my  conduct,  you  can  bring  forward  a  single 
circumstance  which  can  condemn  me,  allow  me  that  consolation, 
madame,  for  pity's  sake." 

"  Oh !  no  doubt,  you  are  so  full  of  dissimulation,  so  clever,  that 
you  have  taken  good  care  not  to  be  surprised,  notwithstanding  my 
watchfulness,"  cried  Madame  S^cherin,  exasperated  to  the  highest 
pitch  by  so  much  falsehood.  Ah  1  I  am  punished  for  my  wea^ess, 
if  I  had  made  known  my  first  suspicions  to  my  son,  he  would  have 
watched  you  better  than  I  have  done,  I  am  old,  and  infirm,  I  have 
not  the  strength  to  combat  with  you— have  you  not  often  passed 
hours,  shut  up  with  M.  Chopinelle,  under  pretence  of  singing 
together  f " 

"  But,  madame,  you  often  came  into  the  room  where  I  waa^  and, 
besides,  my  husband  had  begged  me  to  sing  with  his  friend." 

You  do  not  understand  then,"  cried  Madame  S^cherin,  ^  that 
it  is  precisely  because  I  have  no  palpable  proofs,  and  that,  not- 
withstanding, I  am  as  much  convinced  of  your  guilt  as  I  am  of 
my  own  existence,  that  God  has  given  me  the  courage  to  make  a 
solemn  oath  in  order  to  convict  you  of  imposture,  condemned  you 
effectually,  and  you  know  what  you  were  about  in  risking  every- 
thing to  get  it  back. 

"  Again  that  letter— this  has  not  common  sense,"  said  M/ 
S^cherin,  "  to  turn  against  my  wife— a  little  attention  she  was 
preparing  for  me." 

"  My  God  !  my  God  I  I  am,  however,  innocent,"  cried  Ursula, 
throwing  herself  at  the  feet  of  Madame  S6cherin,  "  you  see  cleariy 
you  have  no  decided  proof  against  me.  I  submit  to  everything. 
I  will  resign  my  husband,  and  never  see  him  again.    I  will  leave 
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yoxxT  house' and  live  m  obscxirity,  a  prey  to  sorrow  and  regret ;  but, 
at  least;  allow  me  to  take  with  me  my  honour  and  the  esteem  of  my 
husband,  I  ask  only  that,  only  that  to  help  to  sustain  me  for  the 
short  time  I  shall  live  ;  you  are  good,  you  are  generous,  it  is  only 
the  blind  love  which  you  bear  to  your  son  which  prejudices  you 
against  me — only  be  just — shew  a  little  pity  for  the  poor  Ursula 
who  would  have  liked  so  much  to  call  you  her  mother.** 

Ursula  endeavoured  to  carry  to  her  lips  Madame  S^cherin's  hand. 
She  pushed  her  away  harshly,  saying — 

Do  not  touch  me  you  infitmous  hypocrite.^' 

M.  Sk^herin  could  not  stand  this,  he  took  his  wife  gently  by 
the  arm,  saying  in  a  voice  trembling  with  anger. 

"  Rise,  Ursula,  rise,  my  good  and  worthy  wife,  enough  of  this 
humihation.  I  am  the  judge — and  I  declare  you  innocent,  and 
whatever  may  be  said  or  whatever  may  be  done,  I  shall  always 
consider  you  as  my  best  and  most  sincere  friend.** 

Unhappy  man,  this  is  no  longer  blindness,  it  is  madness,'*  cried 
Madame  Secherin,  "  but  take  care,  you  will  cover  yourself  with  so^ 
much  ridicule  in  remain ing  the  dupe  of  that  woman,  that  none 
will  even  pity  you.*' 

These  last  words  of  Ursula's  mother-in-law  were  moat  imprudent 
ones,  they  wounded  the  self  love  of  M.  Secherin :  therefore  he 
replied  with  great  irritation. 

"  Be  it  so,  I  much  prefer  to  be  an  object  of  ridicule^  to  being 
uigust,  treacherous,  and  wicked." 

"  For  whom  do  you  intend  those  expressions^  my  son,  answer 
me  ?*' 

I. shall  not  explain  myself,  this  scene  has  lasted  long  enough, 
it  has  done  much  harm  to  my  wife,  to  you,  and  to  me ;  whatever 
you  may  say  more  would  be  useless.  I  am  determined  not  to 
suffer  any  fi^rther  attack,  in  my  presence,  on  this  angel  of  gentle- 
ness and  goodness.*' 

^'  You  dare  to  threaten  me  in  the  house  of  your  father — ^and 
threaten  me  for  the  sake  of  an  infamous  creature,  who,  at  the 
bottom  of  her  heart,  laughs  at  you  for  it.*' 

**  My  mother — do  not  drive  me  to  extremities.  I  repeat  to  you, 
whatever  you  may  say,  whatever  you  may  do,  I  shall  love  and 
respect  my  wife,  yes,  and  1  will  defend  her  against  all  who  attack 
her,  be  they  who  they  may.'* 

"  Against  me  you  mean,  is  it  not  so  ?  dare  to  repeat  that,  un- 
grateful son  that  you  are.*' 

"  Well  then,  yes,  yes,  even  against  you,  if  you  attack  her  un- 
justly," cried  M.  Secherin,  unable  to  contain  himself  any  longer, 
"  she  desires  only  my  happiness,  while  you  try  to  render  me  miserable 
by  persecuting  the  being  the  dearest  to  me  in  the  world."  ^ 
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Ursula,  half  reciining  on  the  softt,  bid  her  face  in  her  hands  and 
wept  bitterly. 

The  countenance  of  Madame  S6cberin  took  a  threatening  aspect, 
she  said  with  a  firm  voice  and  strong  energy. 

"  My  son,  you  know  that  my  will  is  irrerocable,  either  this  woman 
quits  the  home  of  your  father  and  you  remain  with  me,  or  you  will 
quit  it  with  her,  and  I  will  never  see  you  again  as  long  as  you 
live." 

"  My  mothei^" 

"  Madame,"  cried  I,  "  pause — do  not  give  way  to  a  first  im- 
pression-" 

I  tell  you,  my  son,  that  if  you  will  not  abandon  that  woman 
this  very  instant,  I  renounce  you  for  the  rest  of  my  life,"  replied 
Madame  S^cherin,  you  will  both  quit  this  house,  and  as  I  shall 
no  longer  have  a  child,  I  shall  leave  all  my  fortune  to  the  poor.* 

"  You  think  then,  my  mother,  that  I  am  snch  a  despicable  being 
as  to  pause  for  such  a  threat ;  a  threat  about  money  f  cried  M. 
Sfecherin. 

"  Yes,  now,  for  that  woman  has  made  you  as  avaricions  and 
covetous  as  she  is  herself,  to  deprive  you  of  your  inheritance  is  a 
means  of  punishing  you  both." 

"  So  then,  my  mother,  you  drive  me  away  from  my  fiither^s  home 
— ^you  disinherit  me  because  I  will  not  share  your  blind  hatred  to 
my  wife.** 

Yes,  yes,  I  drive  you  away,  unnatural  son,  I  drive  you  swsy 
not  to  have  that  creature  under  my  eyes — I  drive  you  away,"  h«re 
the  voice  of  the  unhappy  mother  gradually  changed  its  ezpresskniy 
and  she  added  with  great  emotion  and  bursting  into  tean.  "  I 
drive  you  away — My  God !  because  I  could  not  bear  to  see  yon 
continually  deceived,  unhappy  son  I  drive  you  away  to  spore  your 
seeing  me  die  of  grief." 

These  last  words  were  spoken  with  so  much  feeling,  with  snch 
maternal  agony  that  M.  B§cherin  ran  towards  his  mother,  threw 
himself  on  his  knees  and  cried — 

"  Pardon  !  pardon  !" 

At  this  moment  Ursula  drew  a  deep  sigh,  she  let  her  head  fiJl 
against  the  back  of  the  sofa»  one  of  her  arms  drooped  to  the  floor, 
and  she  fainted. 

By  accident  her  position  was  one  of  the  most  admirable  for  grace 
and  languor,  from  her  closed  eyes  escaped  some  drops  of  teara^ 
transparent  as  the  dew-drops  of  the  rose,  her  bosom  heaved  con- 
vulsively ;  two  or  three  times  she  put  her  hand  to  her  chest  as  if 
mechanically,  and  as  if  painfully  oppressed. 

I  hardly  believed  in  the  reality  of  that  swoon,  nevertheless  I  ran 
to  her. 
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"  You  will  kill  her,  my  mother,  you  see  you  will  kill  her,"  cried  M. 
S^cherin  in  despair,  and  precipitating  himself  towards  his  wife. 

The  anger  of  Madame  Secherin  was  renewed ;  she  cried  with 
furious  indignation — 

"  She  is  mocking  you !  that  swoon  is  all  acting  like  the  rest — 
do  not  take  any  notice  of  it— she  will  soon  come  to  herself  the 
hypocrite  I" 

"  Oh  !  that  is  horrible,"  cried  M.  Secherin,  "  not  to  have  a  grain 
of  pity  -well  then,  since  you  desire  it,  my  mother,  let  us  separate 
for  erer,  after  such  harsh  words  I  could  neyer  meet  you  again 
without  pain." 

"  Unworthy  son,  God  will  punish  you  by  your  own  weapons— go— I 
curse--" 

"  Madame,  he  is  your  son,**  and  throwing  myself  towards  Madame 
Secherin,  I  arrested  the  curse  which  was  about  to  escape  her  lips. 

No,  I  will  not  curse  him— he  has  lost  his  senses— God  has 
deserted  him— let  him  remain  with  this  infamous  woman,  the 
punishment  is  a  terrible  one,  but  he  deserves  it." 

And  the  unhappy  mother  left  the  room. 

M.  Secherin,  kneeling  by  the  side  of  Ursula,  covered  her  hands, 
her  hair,  her  forehead  with  kisses  and  tears,  calling  upon  her 
name  with  a  loud  voice. 

"  But  she  is  dying,  my  cousin,"  cried  he,  "  unlace  her,  you  see 
that  she  is  dying." 

The  conclusion  of  this  scene,  was  what  might  have  been  expected, 
the  nervous  attack  of  Ursula  ceased  a  few  moments  after  the  de- 
parture of  Madame  Secherin. 

On  recovering,  Ursula  burst  into  tears,  and  persisted  in  her 
determination  to  return  to  her  father ;  it  had  become  impossible 
that  she  could  remain  with  her  mother-in-law. 

I  endeavoured,  in  vain,  to  point  out  the  possibility  of  a  recon- 
ciliation, Ursula  was  determined  to  sacrifice  herself  I  The  last 
scruples  of  M.  S6cherin  vanished  under  that  influence  so  irresistible 
with  him. 

The  very  evening  of  that  scene,  he  announced  to  his  mother  that 
they  were  going  to  inhabit  a  neighbouring  house,  then  to  be  sold. 
The  separation  was  arranged  and  concluded.  At  the  moment  that 
M.  Secherin  came  to  announce  to  me  this  sad  news,  I  heard  the 
noise  of  horses  in  the  court,  I  ran  to  the  window— it  was  my 
husband— it  was  Qontran. 
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CHAPTER  XLI. 

RETURN    AND  DRPARTURE. 


I  THREW  myself  weeping  into  the  arms  of  Gontran.  Such  feelings 
cannot  be  described— he  was  returned  to  me  safe— safe  from  the  moat 
terrible  danger  that  a  man  could  encounter. 

His  handsome  features  bore  traces  of  the  grief  he  had  suffered. 
His  manners  towards  me  were  full  of  grace  and  goodness— twenty 
times  over  he  asked  my  pardon  foi*  having  caused  me  unwillingly  so 
much  pain,  promising  to  make  me  foi'get  it,  by  loading  me  with 
tenderness  and  love.  I  could  almost  say  that  I  ceased  to  regret 
those  cruel  events  to  which  I  had  been  the  victim  for  many  months  ; 
so  much  did  the  darkness  of  the  sad  and  gloomy  past,  contrast yoyou«(sf 
with  the  brightness  of  the  present. 

What  predominated  the  most  in  the  midst  of  the  tender  emotions 
which  agitated  me  on  the  return  of  Gontran,  was  a  feeling  of  pro* 
found  serenity,  an  unbounded  confidence  in  the  future ;  I  did  not 
believe  in  perfect  happiness—but  I  thought  that  I  had  experienced 
so  much  of  misfortune,  that  I  might  reasonably  hope  now,  that  my 
days  would  glide  on  in  peace  and  felicity. 

Strange  revulsion  !  before  the  arrival  of  Gontran,  I  was  some- 
times frightened  in  trying  to  figure  to  myself  what  I  should  feel  on 
his  return,  in  thinking  of  his  bad  and  fatal  action  !  In  vain,  being 
unable  to  excuse  him,  I  said  to  myself  that  I  should  have  done 
the  same,  I  could  not  help  dreading  my  first  impression,  but^  in 
the  pleasure  of  meeting  him  again,  I  completely  forgot  the  dis- 
graceful act  he  had  been  guilty  of.  I  was  entirely  engrossed  with 
the  desire  to  hide  from  him  the  terrible  night  that  I  had  passed  in 
M.  Lugarto's  house.  I  was  also  extremely  anxious  to  know  how 
M.  de  Lancry  would  disguise  from  me  the  real  motives  of  his  sudden 
departure  and  return.  I  feared  that  he  would  lie  only  too  well,  and 
that  would  render  me  suspicious  of  him  for  the  rest  of  my  life. 

I  could  understand  why  he  had  hitherto  hid  from  me  the  fatal 
secret  which  existed  between  him  and  Lugarto,  the  confession 
would  not  have  saved  Gontran,  and  would  have  filled  me  with  in- 
conceivable terror  :  but  he  had  now  to  account  to  me  for  a  long  ab- 
sence and  I  did  not  wish  him  to  draw  too  largely  on  his  invention 
in  order  to  satisfy  me. 

My  fears  were  not  realised.  Gontran,  if  one  may  so  speak,  avoided 
telling  a  falsehood  by  confessing  part  of  the  truth  ;  he  told  me  that 
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ke  hftd  contracted  great  debts  in  money  to  M.  Lugarto,  and  that 
besides  that  man  held  in  his  hands,  papers  of  the  greatest  conse- 
quence, not  only  to  himself,  Gontran,  but  to  the  honour  of  a  family, 
giving  me  to  understand  tiiat  a  lady's  correspondence  was  in  ques- 
tion. 

M.  de  Lancry  added  that  to  recover  these  papers  which  were 
no  longer  in  the  possession  of  M.  Lugarto,  he  had  been  forced  to 
go  to  England,  where  he  had  at  last  found  and  destroyed  them 
after  an  infinity  of  trouble. 

I  was  too  much  occupied  in  thinking  in  what  manner  Gontran 
would  disguise  the  truth  from  me,  to  recollect  that  I  had  also  to  con- 
ceal from  him  some  important  events.  Several  times  my  husband 
asked  me  if  I  had  seen  Monsieur  Lugarto  during  his  absence. 

As  M.  de  Mortagne  had  advised  me,  and  as  I  had  already  written 
word  that  I  should  do,  to  Gontran,  I  replied  that  as  soon  as  I  had 
received  his  letter,  I  set  off  for  Touraine,  wishing  to  spend  the  time  of 
his  absence  with  Ursula. 

By  the  questions  of  M.  de  Lancry  on  tliat  subject,  I  found  that 
he  was  at  a  loss  to  account  for  M.  Lugarto's  having  sent  him  back 
the  forgery,  which  hitherto  he  had  taken  such  pains  to  preserve. 

My  husband  wished  to  know  if  my  entreaties  or  my  influence  had 
bad  anything  to  do  with  this  restitution  of  M.  Lugarto. 

I  repented  again  having  concealed  anything  from  M.  de  Lancry  ; 
but  remembering  the  advice  of  M.  de  Mortagne,  and  the  promise 
that  I  had  given  him,  I  remained  silent  on  the  subject. 

Gontran,  doubtless,  feared  to  awaken  my  suspicions,  by  questioning 
me  further,  for  he  spoke  no  more  of  M.  Lugarto. 

The  last  thing  that  caused  me  embarrassment^  was  the  circum- 
stance of  M.  de  Mortagne  having  repaid  Lugarto  the  sums  of 
money  which  my  husband  owed  him ;  as  soon  as  Gontran,  who  was 
ignorant  of  it,  took  measures  to  acquit  himself  of  this  debt,  all 
would  be  discovered ;  M.  de  Lancry  however  reassured  me,  for 
some  time  to  come,  at  least,  on  that  account,  by  saying  that  he 
should  defer  the  payment  he  owed  to  M.  Lugarto,  paying  him  in- 
terest in  the  mean  time.  These  explanations  given  and  received, 
Grontran  appeared  relieved  from  a  great  weight.  His  countenance 
expressed  a  sort  of  careless  confidence,  which  I  had  never  before 
observed,  even  before  my  marriage.  It  was  easily  accounted  for ; 
now  that  I  knew  he  had  always  been  in  dread  of  the  threats 
of  M.  Lugarto,  his  evil  genius.  Alas  !  shall  I  confess  it?  for  a  mo- 
ment I  was  ungrateful  enough  towards  providence,  to  regret  the 
shade  of  sadness  and  melancholy  which  grief  had  hitherto  caused 
on  the  features  of  Gontran. 

It  appeared  to  me  that,  when  he  was  unhappy  he  belonged  more 
exclusively  to  me.    In  seeing  him,  so  young,  so  handsome,  so  gay,  so 
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brilliant,  and  now  bo  free  from  all  imliappy  pre-occnpation  I  felt  al* 
most  fear  for  the  fdture.  I  had  alreadj  experienced  the  horrible 
tortures  of  jealousy ;  and  jet,  in  paying  attentions  to  the  Prinoess 
Ksemika^  Gontran  had  only  ob^ed  Uie  will  of  M.  Lngarto— at 
that  time  Grontran  wns  overwhelmed  with  anxieties ;  from  one  mo- 
ment to  another  he  might  be  disgraced,  notwithstanding  that^  had 
he  not  been  fascinating  to  that  woman  ?  what  then  would  he  not 
have  been,  if  his  own  fimcy  had  induced  him  to  pay  his  court  to 
her  1 1  soon,  however,  rejected  these  sad  thoughts  as  an  outrage  to  the 
happiness  which  was  restored  to  me. 
Alas  !  that  fear  was  a  presentiment. 

I  had  told  Gontran  of  the  rupture  that  had  taken  pLice,  between 
M.  S^cherin  and  his  mother,  without  teUing  him  the  cause  of  it. 
Ursula's  secret  was  sacred  with  me,  I  attributed  to  pecuniary  dis- 
cussions, first  trifling,  then  becoming  more  and  more  aggravated,  the 
determination  that  my  cousin  had  adopted  of  living  separate  from 
his  mother. 

Gontran  appeared  extremely  disappointed  that  he  could  not^  as 
he  had  hoped^  pass  some  da3rs  at  Rouvray. 

That  delay  would  have  st^ced — ^he  told  me — to  have  completed 
some  indispensable  repairs  at  the  Chdteau  de  Maran,  in  order  to 
render  it  more  habitable,  for  it  had  not  been  occupied  for  some 
time,  but  the  sad  division  which  now  subsisted  between  my  cousin 
and  her  mother-in-law,  did  not  allow  of  our  prolonging  our  stay  at 
Rouvray. 

In  vain,  the  next  morning,  finding  myself  alone  with  M. 
S^cherin,  I  attempted  to  bring  about  a  reconciliation  between  him 
and  his  mother,  he  appeared  to  me  even  more  irritated  against  her^ 
than  he  had  been  the  previous  evening. 

Ursula  had  continued  to  play  her  part  with  her  accustomed  skill, 
she  did  not  permit  herself  a  single  word  of  recrimination  against 
her  mother-in-law  ;  she  understood,  she  admired,  she  said,  that  jea- 
lousy of  affection  which  could  drive  a  mother  to  desire  her 
daughter-in-law  to  be  made  a  sacrifice  for  her. 

Her  husband  had  but  to  speak  the  word,  she  would  bow  to  his 
decision,  and  consent  to  all  he  desired,  she  would  abandon  the  hus- 
band of  her  heart,  to  please  Madame  S^cherin  ! 

This  angelic  conduct  in  Ursula,  exasperated  M.  S^herin  still 
more  against  his  mother.  She  like  most  persons  of  a  firm  and  jost 
character,  shewed  herself  more  and  more  inflexible  in  her  aversion 
to  Ursula.  I  went  to  seek  Madame  S^cherin  to  take  my  leave  of 
her. 

In  vain  I  represented  to  her  how  great  would  be  her  isolation 
away  from  her  son,  she  would  hear  of  nothing,  till  her  eon  was 
fleparated  from  his  wife. 
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The  strongest  proof  of  the  extraordinary  and  fatal  influence 
which  mj  consin  exercised  over  her  husband  was^  that  I  found  him, 
who  usiially  was  such  an  excellent  son^  with  a  heart  so  good  and 
considerate,  I  found  him  I  saj,  indifferent  to  that  pauoiul  sepa- 
ration. 

He  told  me  that  his  mother  would  become  more  calm,  then  he 
would  come  and  see  her  eVery  day,  he  was  almost  pleased  at  what 
had  happened,  for  sooner  or  later  they  must  have  come  to  a  sepa- 
ration. The  accusation  of  Madame  S^cherin  was,  according  to  his 
idea,  only  a  pretence  to  send  away  her  daughter-in-law,  whom  she 
never  could  bear  "  because  she  loved  her  son  too  much,^ 

"  Yes ;  my  cousin,  that  is  the  real  state  of  the  case,"  said  M. 
S^herin  to  me.  "  My  wife  loves  me  too  well ;  and  my  mother  is 
jealous  of  her." 

Alas !  chance  revealed  to  me,  a  cruel  blow,  and  one  which  under 
present  circumstances  appeared  a  raillery  of  destiny. 

The  day  after  his  arrival  Gontran  went  to  give  some  orders  re- 
lative to  our  departure,  which  was  to  take  place  in  the  afternoon. 
I  had  availed  myself  of  that  moment  to  have  the  interview  I  have 
just  mentioned  with  M.  S6cherin,  we  were  walking  up  and  down  a 
shady  avenue  situated  in  the  middle  of  the  garden. 

At  length  my  cousin  left  me. 

When  I  was  left  alone,  I  sate  down  upon  a  bench  placed  at  the 
foot  of  a  group  of  painted  stones,  representing  a  shepherd  and 
shepherdess,  where  I  soon  fell  into  a  deep  reverie.  Such  statues 
were  common  enough  in  gardens  during  the  last  centuiy,  and  these 
were  erected  at  the  end  of  the  avenue  which  I  have  mentioned. 
Their  pedestal  was  large  and  square,  and  surrounded  by  four 
benches.  In  the  sitting  position  which  I  occupied,  the  avenue  was 
behind  me,  and  I  was  completely  concealed  by  the  elevation  of  its 
little  monument. 

I  know  not  wherefore,  but,  instead  of  recurring  to  my  own  happi- 
ness, and  to  Oontran,  my  thoughts  turned  to  the  perfidious  conduct 
of  Ursula,  for  since  the  scene  of  the  day  before,  my  cousin  had 
constantly  avoided  me.  Suddenly  I  heard  her  voice.  She  was 
talking  to  some  one,  and  was  by  degrees  approaching  my  seat. 

A  pang  at  my  heart  told  me  that  Oontran  was  her  companion. 

I  listened — I  was  not  mistaken. 

Instead  of  getting  up  and  joining  Ursula  and  my  husband,  I  was 
base  enough  to  think  of  listening  to  their  conversation. 

Without  reason  or  motive ;  a  gleam  of  jealousy  had  suddenly 
passed  through  my  heart. 

I  held  my  breath,  and  listened  with  the  most  greedy  attention. 

Now  that  I  am  cool  and  collected  I  am  afraid  to  ask  myself  if  I 
was  actuated  at  that  instant  by  some  suspicion,  and  I  am  forced  to 
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acknowledge  thas  T  had  none — my  resolution  was  an  instiintAneons 
— an  involuntary  one. 
I  listened  anxiously. 

The  grarel  which  grated  under  the  steps  of  Ursula  and  Gontraa 
as  they  walked,  prevented  me  at  first  from  hearing  or  distinguishing 
anything. 

When  they  were  within  a  few  paces  of  my  retreat  I  caught  the 
following  words,  which  were  spoken  by  Ursula  in  her  most  gentle 
and  melancholy  tone. 

"  Such  $advcxs  in  solitvd^—far  it  ia  tolitude — when — " 

I  could  not  hear  any  more. 

Gontran  and  Ursula,  when  they  had  reached  the  end  of  the 
avenue,  turned  back  again,  and  their  footsteps  gradually  died  away 
in  the  distance  from  my  hearing. 

In  the  words  of  Ursula  which  I  had  caught  there  was  nothing  to 
astonish  or  to  wound  me.  My  cousin  faithftil  to  her  mania  of  pass- 
ing for  a  misunderstood  and  unhappy  wonuui,  was  doubtless  repeat- 
ing io  Gontran  ihe  sentimental  fiction  which  she  had  so  often 
rehearsed  to  me.  And  then — ^it  was  perhaps  not  to  herself  that  she 
alluded.  And  yet  I  felt  so  painful  a  shock,  so  piercing  an  anguish 
in  my  heart — the  future,  of  which  but  just  now  I  had  for  a  moment 
caught  so  cheerful  and  so  brilliant  a  glance,  became  suddenly  covered 
*  intense  gloom,  that  I  was  struck  by  an  invin- 

cible and  fatal  presentiment.  "  Why,"  I  asked  myself,  «  should  I 
ftel  such  deep  and  painful  emotion  at  a  few  insignificant  words  f 

V-if ^  ^^^''ceal  then  some  perfidiousness,  some  treachery  f* 
.  f     "o^^er  the  impression  of  the  cruel  scene  at  which  I  had  as- 
sisted the  day  before,  I  tried  to  perceive,  in  the  fear  which  agitated 
J revelation,  similar  to  that  which  had  so  fruitlessly  en- 
lightened Madame  Secherin  as  to  the  guilty  conduct  of  my  cousin. 

1  caimot  say  with  what  anguish,  what  anxiety  I  waited  for  Gon- 
iti^  ^J'd  Ura^  return  to  my  end  of  the  avenue.  For  a  moment 
1  blushed  with  shame  at  thinking  to  what  ignominy  I  descended  in 
thus  Piaying  the  part  of  a  spy,  I  even  made  a  movement  to  with- 
draw, but  a  fatal  curiosity  held  me  nailed  to  the  spot 

Once  more  I  heard  them  approach.    My  heart  began  to  beat 

^^^,w!iT^V''r^/''''?^^^*  pulsation  was 

"^^^^  and  measured  sound  of  their  footsteps. 

This  time  It  was  Gontran's  voice  that  I  heard. 

T^re^ion  w^L^''?^^'?  ^^^^  enchanting  tones  1  its 

reniit^ht^  -dhe  spoke  so 

1  couH  not  hear  the  remainder  of  the  phrase. 
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Once  more  they  were  out  of  hearing. 

Alas  !  in  those  words  of  Gontran  there  was  nothing  which  could 
gire  me  reason  to  suspect  him,  and  jet,  when  I  thought  of  the  per- 
son to  whom  they  were  addressed,  they  hurt  my  feelings  most 
terribly. 

What  were  the  recollections  which  he  invoked  ?  Why  did  he  ask 
that  woman  if  she  remembered.  What  was  it  she  could  remember  1 
Then  /  recollected  that  for  a  month  before  my  marriage  Gontran 
had  seen  Ursula  at  my  aunt's  almost  every  day. 

Then — oh,  misery  !  misery  !  /  recollected  that  Ursula  had  told 
me  a  thousand  times  how  delighted  she  was  with  my  husband,  that 
I  "nras  the  happiest  of  women,  and  that  felicity  like  mine  was  never 
made  for  her.  Then — oh,  misery  !  misery  !  /  recollected  the  hu- 
miliation and  the  rage  of  Ursula  when,  after  her  marriage,  and  in 
the  presence  of  Gontran,  Mademoiselle  de  Maran  had,  with  infernal 
malice,  drawn  out  all  the  ridiculous  points  of  M.  S^cherin's  charac* 
ter.  Knowing  as  I  did  the  perfidiousness,  the  dissimulation,  and 
corruption  of  my  cousin,  was  I  not  justified  in  fearing  that  she 
wished  to  avenge  herself  for  all  the  sufferings  formerly  inflicted 
upon  her  by  Msbdemoiselle  de  Maran,  doubtless  with  the  hope  of 
making  me  some  day  the  victim  of  a  cruel  retaliation  ?  Doubtless 
my  aunt,  with  her  frightful  sagacity,  had  guessed,  even  in  the  child- 
hood of  Ursula,  the  faults  and  vices  which  would,  in  their  develop- 
ment be  so  fatal  to  me,  for  our  childish  friendship,  and  our  ties  of 
relationship  would  of  necessity  bring  us  at  some  future  day  to- 
gether. 

These  sad  reflections  were  again  interrupted.  Gontran  was 
speaking  again  !  and  this  time  his  tone  of  voice  was  gay  and  sar- 
castic. 

Ursula  answered  in  a  .  similar  strain,  for  I  heard  a  joyous  and 
sunny  laugh. 

Gontran  replied.  "  You  will  gee  that  I  am  rigkt — you  will  see. 
I  should  so  much  like  to  prove  it  to  you,^ 

"  Will  you  hold  your  tongue^  cousin  V  replied  Ursula,  in  a  tone  of 
coquettish  and  graceful  reproof.  "  You  are  mad — it  is  shocking  to — " 

And  then  nothing,  nothing  more  :  their  voices  were  again  lost  in 
the  distance. 

What  did  those  words  mean  ? 

To  what  did  Gontran  allude  when  he  told  my  eousin  that  she 
would  see  f  what  was  it  he  wished  to  prove  to  her  1 

And  she  too,  why  did  she  tell  him  so  coquettishly  that  he  was 
mad  f    Good  God  !  what  could  they  be  conversing  about  ? 

Alas  I  I  remember  that  I  was  so  stupidly  simple  as  to  be  indig- 
nant because  my  cousin  and  my  husband  were  not  talking  about 
me.  Yes,  there  is  so  much  childish  egotism  in  grief ;  when  one 
suffers,  one  fancies  oneself  so  interesting  and  so  deserving  of  com- 
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passion,  that  in  our  mad  despair  one  aaics  aentimenU  of  humMtitj 
eyen  from  those  who  inflict  the  wounds  from  which  ont;  suffers. 

Thus,"  I  said  to  myself  with  bitterness,  "  what !  Oontran  and 
Ursula  who  Ioyo  me  so  much — do  thej  not  eren  give  a  thought  to 
me  at  this  moment  ?  And  jet  nothing  would  be  more  natural 
Yes — and  it  is  so  natural  that  they  must  necessarily  be  under  the 
fascination  of  some  absorbing  interest^  to  choose  another  subject  of 
conrersation." 

Alas  1  I  blush  now  at  such  foolish  ailments,  but  I  was  begin- 
ning to  find  out  that  grief  is  never  more  intense,  more  dreadful, 
than  when  it  inspires  you  with  ai^guments  so  absurd,  as  almost  to 
border  on  the  ludicrous. 

Once  more  the  steps  approached. 

I  fancied  this  time,  that  Ursula  and  Gontran  were  walking  more 
slowly  and  that  every  now  and  then  they  stopped. 

Gontran  was  saying  in  a  soft  and  imploring  voice — "  I  entreat 
you — that,  that,  at  lecust^ 

The  footsteps  stopped. 

Ursula  replied  in  an  accent  which  seemed  to  me  full  of  emotion. 

**  Do  not  think  of  such  a  thing,  it  would  be  too  painful.  You  do 
not  know  all  the  tears  which  I  have  devoured  since — BtU  1  am 
really  more  mad  than  yourself,  you  make  me  say  whai  I  should 
wish  not  to  say — you  do  not  deserve — ^  she  added  speaking  hur- 
riedly and  walking  with  such  rapidity  that  the  end  of  the  sentence 
escaped  me. 

I  felt  my  strength  give  way. 

Mine  was  a  horrible  position. 

I  was  distracted  with  the  most  horrible  suspicions,  and  that 
merely  on  account  of  some  shreds  of  a  dialogue,  which  had  no 
other  meaning  than  what  my  insane  jealousy  attributed  to  them. 

After  these  terrors  came  doubt,  and  then  a  ray  of  hope.  Ad- 
mitting that  Ursula  was  base  enough  to  aim  at  fascinating  Gontran, 
and  I  might  think  this  without  calunmiating  her,  for  had  she  not 
already  sacrificed  her  duties  to  a  vulgar  fool  ?  admitting,  I  siud  to 
myself,  such  base  conduct,  still  he — Gontran — he  to  whom  I  had 
devoted  my  existence,  to  whom  I  had,  up  to  that  moment,  given  no- 
thing but  love  and  happiness,  Gontran,  for  whose  sake  I  had  already 
suffered  so  cruelly,  could  he  ever  have  the  courage,  the  barbarity  to 
forget  me  for  her  1 

"  No,  no,  it  is  impossible,**  I  exclaimed  "  I  cannot  have  just 
emerged  from  an  abyss  of  sorrow  and  despair,  but  to  fall  back  in  an 
instant,  into  another  abyss  and,  a  more  profound  one.  No,  no,  it 
is  impossible,  Gontran  only  arrived  yesterday,  and  he  goes  away 
fS&in  this  morning.  It  is  impossible  that  in  an  interview  of  an 
hour  he  should  have  tried  to  please  that  woman,  and  that  already  he 
should  think  of  deceiving  me,  Ursula  is  very  bold,  but  the  worst  of 
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women  will  keep  up  appearances ;  then,  in  the  midst  of  those  rajs 
of  hope,  came  harassing  doubts  ?  all  that  Madame  de  RicheviUe 
had  told  me  of  the  egotistical  and  light  character  of  Gk>ntran,  re- 
curred to  my  thoughts.  Ursula  appeared  to  me  more  and  more 
seducing  and  dangerous.  If  mj  husband  were  to  meet  her  in  Paris, 
under  pretext  of  our  friendship  could  she  not  be  oontinuallj  with 
mer 

That  idea,  and  the  emotions  I  had  suppressed  for  some  momenta 
so  completely  overcame  me,  that  without  reflecting  that  I  should, 
betray  my  hiding  place,  where  I  had  hitherto  remained,  I  em- 
merged  into  the  alley— Ursula  and  Gontran  were  &r  off  at  the  other 
end  of  it — 

I  saw  Monsieur  S4cherin  join  them,  and  accompany  them  towards 
the  house. 

I  breathed  more  freely,  and  remained  some  time  longer  in  the 
garden. 

By  an  inexplicable  flMsility  of  impression,  the  moment  Ursula  had 
disappeared  ;  calm  re-entered  into  my  heart,  I  was  ashamed  of  my 
weakness,  I  reproached  myself  for  destroying  the  happiness,  which 
providence  had  sent  me  ;  was  I  not  going  to  Maran  alone  with 
Gontran  1  the  happiness  which  I  had  experienced  at  the  Chalet  de 
ChantUly^  was  it  not  about  to  be  renewed  1 — the  winter  was  yet  far 
off,  if  I  dreaded  the  coquetry  of  Ursula  with  my  husband,  I  could 
find  a  thousand  means  to  draw  him  away  from  it,  and  at  last,  if  I 
was  driven  to  extremities,  could  I  not  tell  Gontran  of  Ursula's  ad- 
venture with  M.  Chopinelle,  and  then  he  could  feel  for  her  nothing 
but  contempt. 

Before  I  quitted  Bouvray  I  wished  to  take  leave  of  Madame, 
S^cherin.  I  found  her,  calm,  dignified,  and  collected,  she  held  out 
her  hand  to  me,  I  kissed  it  with  reverence. 

This  evening — said  she — ^my  son  and  that  woman  quit  this  house. 
I  shall  live  on  in  solitude  expecting  the  return  of  my  son — Yes" 
continued  she  remarking  my  air  of  astonishment,  the  day  will 
come  when  my  son  will  return  to  me,  God  has  assured  me  so — ^he 
wHl  leave  me  on  earth  long  enough  to  see  my  child  very  miserable, 
but  still  to  console  him.^  I  was  struck  by  the  inspired  manner  in 
which  Madame  S^cherin  pronounced  these  words,  she  added  in  look- 
ing at  me  compassionately. 

You  are  good  and  generous  ;  you  are  like  me  convinced  that 
that  woman  is  guilty  ;  but  you  have  not  the  courage  to  accuse  her ; 
if  you  had  joined  me  in  my  accusations  she  would  have  been  lost. 
I  do  not  reproach  you  for  your  clemency,  on  the  contrary  I  shall 
pray  to  God  that  she  whom  you  have  spared,  may  not  one  of  these 
days  cause  you  much  grief." 

"  What  do  you  say  Madame  V  cried  I  feeling  all  my  fears  return 
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passion,  that  in  our  mad  despair  one  ai^ d  me  to  aSiy  —nothing 
eyen  from  those  who  inflict  the  wound^ 

"  Thus,"  I  said  to  myself  with  hit' '      »         #  ♦ 
Ursula  who  love  me  so  much — do      phetic  ! 
me  at  this  moment  ?   And  ye^ 

Yes — ^and  it  is  «o  natural  that  .^customed  tenderness ;  my  cou»n 
&scination  of  some  ahsorbin*^  ^rdiality. 

conversation."  ^  or  wor<b  of  Grontran  led  me  to  suspect 

Alas  1  I  blush  now  at  regret, 
ning  to  find  out  that     peaceful  when  I  entered  it,  but  which  had 
than  when  it  inspirer^^^  of  such  painful  divisions, 
border  on  the  ludicr 

Once  more  the  '   o  

I  fancied  this 
slowly  and  the'  CHAPTER  XLII. 

Gontran  ^ 

you — thatj  TnB  oiiateau  db  haean. 

The  fc 

Ursul   

"  jD 

not  J  Rouvray  behind  us,  I  felt  myself   less  oppressed; 

rea/    ''^  almost  entirely,  the  painful  agitations  that  I 

wi  A^jrperienced,  to  think  only  of  the  happiness  of  finding  myself 
r     ^  husband  ;  I  had  looked  forward  to  this  expedition 

r     ^delight,  recollecting  the  tender  words  and  the  delicate  atten- 

f^B  with  which  Gontran  had  overwhelmed  me  when  we  set  off  for 
^otilly  after  my  marriage.  I  imagined  there  was  a  great  simi- 
^jty  between  those  two  periods  of  my  life.  And  now  for  the 
^ond  time  I  was  departing  alone  with  Gontran  for  a  protracted 
j^sidence  in  the  midst  of  a  tranquil  and  cheerful  solitude. 

This  impression  of  happiness  was  so  profound,  this  hope  of  mine 
was  so  radiant  a  one,  that  it  predominated  over  all  my  other 
thoughts.  I  awaited  with  impatience  Gontran's  first  observation, 
for  he  had  been  silent  since  our  departure  from  Rouvray. 

I  found  a  thousand  reasons  in  my  heart,  why  that  first  observation 
should  be  one  of  graciousness  and  kindness.  I  told  myself  almost 
with  satisfaction  that  my  husband  had  reason  to  reproach  himself 
in  some  respects  for  his  conduct  towards  me,  and  that  he  would  now 
expiate  that  conduct  by  those  gentle  flatteries,  and  those  exqoisite 
attentions  of  which  he  possessed  the  secret.  Suddenly  M.  de 
Lancry  gave  two  loud  yawns,  leant  his  head  against  one  of  the 
cushioned  sides  of  the  carriage,  and  went  to  sleep  without  saying  a 
word  to  me.  This  indifference  affected  me  very  painfully  at  firsts 
and  1  was  unable  to  restrain  my  tears,  when  I  remembered  the  en- 
chanting tenderness  of  which  Gontran  had  been  so  prodigal  towa*^^ 
me,  during  our  first  journey. 

I     asked  myself  with  sorrow,  in  what  respect  I  had  become  lea 
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cleserring.    Ought  I  not  on  the  contrary  to  be  still  dearer  to  him  ? 
had  I  not  already  suffered  much,  very  much,  for  his  sake  ? 

To  this  painful  emotion,  other  reflections  succeeded.  I  was  ashamed 
of  myself.  I  accused  myself  of  selfishness  and  of  a  ridiculous  and 
romantic  exaggeration.  What  could  be  more  simple,  more  natural 
than  that  yery  sleep  for  which  I  was  mentally  reproaching 
Gontran)  Ought  he  to  check  or  put  any  restraint  upon  himself 
on  my  account  ?  was  he  not  on  the  contrary,  acting  with  a  confidence 
full  of  security  ? 

I  wiped  my  eyes,  and  fixed  them  upon  his  features.  His  face  had 
already  lost  the  mark  of  the  fatigues,  and  the  sorrows  which  formerly 
gaye  to  it  so  painful  an  expression; 

He  had  never  seemed  to  me  more  beautiful,  beautiful  I  mean 
with  that  delicate  and  charming  beauty  which  lent  such  a  fascina- 
tion to  his  countenance  ;  and  one  of  those  half-smiles  which  always 
announce  a  happy  and  tranquil  slumber,  gave  an  enchanting  expres- 
sion of  winning  raillery  to  his  mouth.  Twice  his  lips  slightly  moved 
as  if  he  were  speaking.  I  listened  with  avidity,  but  could  not 
distinguish  the  words. 

When  I  saw  him  sleeping  thus  in  his  calm  and  smiling  beauty, 
I  felt  happy  in  all  the  happiness  which  had  fallen  to  his  lot,  de- 
livered from  the  odious  tyranny  of  M.  Lugarto.   Young,  rich,  and 
loved  by  me  with  an  idolizing  affection,  was  there  a  man  upon 
earth  more  admirably  endowed  ?    Did  he  not  unite  in  himself  all 
the  advantages,  all  the  conditions  of  mortal  felicity?    While  I 
dwelt  thus  upon  his  qualities,  I  felt  terrified  for  an  instant,  we 
were  to  remain  at  Maran  till  the  beginning  of  the  winter,  and  this 
long  prospect  of  solitude  was  enchanting  to  me,  but  would  it  be 
agreeable  to  Gontran  ?  I  was  beginning  to  distrust  myself,  and  to 
fear  that  I  was  not  sufficiently  pleasing  to  my  husband.    1  had  al- 
ready suffered  so  much,  that  I  no  longer  felt  those  impulses  of 
gentle  and  ingenuous  gaiety  with  which  the  presence  of  Gontran 
bad  once  inspired  me.    I  compared  what  I  was  before  my  marriage, 
or  during  our  happy  residence  at  Chantilly,  to  what  I  was  when  we 
arrived  at  Maran,  and  then  in  spite  of  myself  I  was  again  the  prey 
of  foolish  terrors.    I  fancied  that  I  had  become  ugly,  melancholy, 
and  pitiable,  I  asked  myself  if  I  still  retained  qualities  sufiicieDt  to 
pleaae  my  husband  during  the  long  days  which  we  were  about  to 
spend  in  solitude  ;  then  that  conversation  in  the  avenue,  which  I 
had  for  a  moment  forgotten,  recurred  once  more  to  my  thoughts.  I 
began  to  exaggerate  my  own  imperfections,  to  disfigure  my  own 
f  qualities,  to  envy  the  art  and  disposition  of  Ursida,  to  envy  also 

that  countenance  of  her*s  by  turns  so  animated,  so  coquettish,  so 
touching  in  the  expression  of  its  melancholy,  and  its  simplicity 
Without  indulging  in  unreasonable  vanity,  I  knew  that  my  featmes 
were  more  regularly  beautiful  than  my  cousin's,  I  knew  that  I  pos- 
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seased  solid  qtialiii«i»  an  honourable  heart,  an  incontestable  firank- 
neas,  an  unbounded  devotion  to  my  husband,  a  deyotion  which  had 
already  been  tried  and  had  never  jet  failed — could  not  doubt 
that  Ursula  was  false  and  treacherous,  and  that  she  felt  a  profound 
contempt  for  everything,  that  honourable  and  exalted  minds  re- 
verence. 

Well,  when  I  thought  that  perhaps  she  pleased  Qontran,  I  began 
to  regret  that  I  did  not  resemble  my  cousin. 

Oh  blasphemy  I  I  went  so  fiur  as  to  despise  the  virtues  which  I 
possessed,  and  to  envy  the  vices  which  I  had  not. 

Alas  I  alas  I  men  do  not  know  that  in  publishing  certain  pre- 
ferences— they  often  degrade  the  most  proud,  the  moat  generous 
natures — ^they  do  not  know  that  when  one  loves  with  passion,  with 
delirium,  one  wishes  to  please  at  any  sacri6ce,  and  at  any  cost,  and 
that  however  virtuous  one  may  be,  one  sometimes  blasphemes  the 
most  noble  qualities  as  useless  and  vain,  when  one  beholds  oneself 
sacrificed  to  women,  whose  only  weapons  of  seduction  are  hypocxiay, 
audacity,  and  corruption ! 

««««««• 

Then,  as  was  always  the  case,  after  these  fits  of  despair,  and  im- 
placable humiliation,  which  I  inflicted  upon  myself  came  a  species 
of  excitement  of  quite  a  contrary  natura,  a  re^tion,  as  it  were  of 
insane  pride. 

I  asked  myself  in  what  my  cousin  was  compaiable  to  me,  what 
securities  of  happiness  she  could  have  it  in  her  power  to  confer 
upon  my  husband — But  I  soon  fell  back  into  my  former  torments^ 
crushed  as  I  was  by  the  weight'  of  this  horrible  reflection — ^what 
matters  it,  if  he  loves  her  as  s^  is  f 

«#«««« 

During  the  journey  Gontran  was  taciturn  and  absent ;  I  attri- 
buted thL  to  the  pohtical  changes  which  had  just  taken  place,  and 
to  which  pei*haps  he  was  not  so  indifferent  as  he  was  desirous  of 
appearing. 

I  had  forgot  to  say  that  on  our  road  we  had  heard  of  the  revolu* 
tion  of  July. 

Little  versed  as  I  was  in  politics,  I  felt  a  deep  and  and  respectful 
compassion  for  that  good  old  king,  who  was,  doubtless,  returning 
for  the  last  time  to  a  land  of  exile,  &r  from  that  France  which  he 
had  so  much  loved  and  which  his  fiunily  had  watered  with  their 
blood.  I  had  always  seen  the  people  happy  and  tranquil,  and  those 
^ho  were  illustrious  by  their  personal  qualities,  eigoying  advan- 
tages equal,  and  often  indeed  superior  to  those  of  which  the 
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highest  of  the  aristocracy  were  in  possession.  I  could  not  then 
understand  the  profit  and  advantage  of  this  sociiU  re^neiation 
which  we  were  assured  had  just  issued  from  the  blood-s^dned  bar- 
ricades of  1880. 

I  was  very  impatient  to  arrive  at  Maran. 

Blondeau  had  often  told  me  that  mj  mother  had  spent  t^o 
summers  in  this  country-seat  with  me,  and  that  she  had  accom- 
panied her  there  when  I  was  hardly  two  years  old — my  mother, 
she  added,  had  never  been  happier  than  in  that  soHtude,  where 
die  escaped  from  the  malice  of  Mademoiselle  de  Maran,  and  from 
the  ^reeamg  indifference  of  my  fiekther. 

I  was  delighted  to  know  that  the  eh&teau  had  remained  unin- 
habited, these  memories  so  precious  to  me  would,  I  fancied,  be  thus 
preserved  more  completely  and  more  religiously.  Blondeau  was  to 
give  me  a  thousand  pieces  of  precious  information  about  the  apart- 
ments which  my  mother  had  inhabited  in  preference,  and  about 
the  walks  which  she  frequented  from  predilection.  It  was  with  a 
feeling  of  religious  interest  that  I  approached  that  residence,  which 
for  so  many  reasons  was  a  sacred  one  to  me.  I  fancied  also  that 
once  there,  in  that  spot  where  everything  spoke  of  my  mother, 
I  ^ould  be  under  her  invisible  protection,  that  from  the  heaven 
in  which  she  now  dwelt  she  would  watch  over  her  child  and  would 
implore  Grod  not  to  inflict  any  fresh  sufferings  upon  me.  I  had 
several  times  been  able  to  appreciate  Gontran's  tact  and  delicacy, 
I  was  confident,  therefore,  of  seeing  him  share  the  veneration  with 
which  that  house  inspired  me.  On  leaving  Rouvray  I  had  writtea 
to  Blondeau  to  join  me  immediately  at  Maran.  M.  de  Lancry, 
when  he  passed  by  Paris,  had  already  sent  a  portion  of  our  estab- 
lishment to  that  country-place,  which  was  situated  at  some  leagues 
distance  from  Venddme. 

It  was  a  fine  summer  morning  when  we  arrived.  A  long  avenue 
of  venerable  oaks  led  up  to  the  front  court.  You  had  to  pass  over 
two  bridges  thrown  across  the  little  river  which  bathed  the  walls  of, 
the  chateau.  The  last  structure  was  of  brick,  and  consisted  of  a 
spacious  edifice  with  two  large  wings  fiedling  back  on  either  side,  in 
the  style  of  building  which  was  the  fashion  in  the  time  of  Louis  the 
Thirteenth,  Another  bridge  of  stone  led  te  the  first  court-yard, 
which  was  closed  by  an  iron  railing  running  parallel  to  the  principal 
building.  The  vegetation  around  the  chateau  was  magnificent, 
oaks,  Lombard  poplars,  and  elders  rose  to  an  immense  height, 
vast  meadows  extended  out  of  sight,  and  heavy  looking  woods 
I  bounded  the  horizon.    The  steward,  informed  of  our  arrival  by  our 

courier,  waited  for  us  at  the  castle  gate  ,  he  led  us  through  a  long 
gallery  on  the  ground  floor,  filled  with  portraits.  Six  windows  of 
this  immence  place  opened  upon  a  moat  filled  by  spring  iidea, 
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which  surrounded  the  Castle.  Notwithstanding  the  heat  of  the 
weather  it  felt  almost  cold  in  that  spacious  halL  The  walls  were 
so  thick  that  the  port  holes  of  the  windows  were  five  or  six  feet 
in  depth. 

Impatient  to  look  over  the  house,  I  offered,  smiling,  mj  arm  to 
Gontran,  and  said — 

Come,  come  quickly,  I  am  impatient  to  see  it  all  again,  though 
1  rememher  nothing.  You  have  no  idea  how  mj  heart  throbs  with 
the  thou^ts  of  re-visiting  the  scenes  where  my  poor  mother  lived. 
And  I,  I  must  do  the  honors,  1  am  so  happy,  so  proud  to  have 
you  here.  Oh  !"  continued  I  with  a  smile.  *'  I  am  the  Lady  of 
the  Manor,  you  are  in  my  dominions,  and  I  shall  overwhelm  you 
with  the  most  tyrannical  love." 

Instead  of  sharing  my  mirth,  as  I  expected,  Gontran  replied  with 
an  abstracted  air  in  trying  to  smile  and  looking  round  him  with 
an  expression  of  repugnance. 

Enlre  noiUy  your  manor  appears  to  me  in  rather  a  ruinous  con- 
dition, my  noble  lady ;  particularly  if  all  the  rooms  are  like  this 
one.  It  is  a  pity  that  my  late  avocations  prevented  mj  thinking 
of  sending  an  architect  here  ;  but  you,  my  dear  friend,  not  that 
I  mean  to  reproach  you,  but  why  did  you  not  do  this  ?  You  knew 
in  what  a  deplorable  state  the  Castle  was  in." 

My  husband  had  at  first  faintly  smiled,  he  ended  by  speaking 
almost  crossly  to  me. 

I  looked  at  him  with  a  painful  surprise,  and  I  answered  him 
gently. 

Indeed,  do  you  not  remember  that  I  was  just  as  much  upset  as 
yourself  by  all  the  trials  which  have  overtaken  us ;  besides,  you 
know  that  I  have  been  very  ill,  and  it  was  impossible  for  me  to 
occupy  myself  with  those  arrangements.    I  thought  that  in — 

"  Oh  !  my  God  !*'  said  Gontran,  interrupting  me  with  impatience 
— I  must  tell  you  once  again  I  do  not  reproach  you,  my  dear,  only 
I  regret  that  one  of  us  did  not  think  of  the  indispensible  repairs 
this  house  requires.  Now  it  is  of  no  use  to  go  away.  Thanks  to 
that  cursed  revolution  one  cannot  travel  any  where,  one  cannot  go 
to  watering  place.  In  a  fortnight,  perhaps,  all  Europe  will  be  at 
variance,  Paris  will  be  insupportable.  We  must  submit  to  remain 
here.    That  is  why  I  regret  that  we  are  so  badly  accommodated." 

"  It  is  for  your  sake  that  I  am  grieved  at  this  want  of  comforts 
my  friend.  As  fur  mo,  I  am  so  happy  to  bo  here  with  you  that 
I  should  find  myself  always  contented."' 

"  You  are  very  good,  my  dear  !  1  am  also  very  happy  in  sharing 
this  soHtude  with  you  ;  I  uuJei'Stand  all  the  reasons  which  render 
this  habitation  so  dear  to  you ;  but  there  is  no  reason  why  we 
should  be  depiived  of  carpets  and  Venetian  bhnds — £or  1  see  none 
at  any  of  the  windows,  and  this  Castle  has  the  appearance  of  a 
lantern." 
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"  I  am  80  sorry,  my  friend,  but  re-assure  yourself,  we  will  find 
means  to  remedy  that,  by  having  some  workmen  from  Vendome. 
I  will  superintend  and  hasten  them  in  their  proceedings.  My  self- 
love  induces  me  to  wish  that  Maran  should  be  the  most  agreeable 
residence  in  the  world  ;  I  only  ask  a  little  indulgence  for  all  my 
endeavours." 

Workmen  f  cried  he  with  impatience,  "  it  wanted  only  that, 
there  is  nothing  so  unsupportabie  to  me  as  workmen  1  and  yet  I 
must  make  up  my  mind  to  it.  Oh  !  that  will  be  veiy  agreeable — 
a  pretty  little  distraction  I  shall  have  there." 

"  Gontran,"  said  I,  quite  saddened  by  the  ill  humour  of  my 
husband,  "  perhaps  we  exaggerate  the  deficiencies  of  this  house, 
we  have  yet  only  seen  this  gallery." 

"  Oh  !  my  God  !  one  may  easily  judge  of  the  remainder  by  this 
specimen,  which  is  the  post  of  honor — the  saloon  of  reception — ^you 
can  see  that  the  Steward  has  collected  together  here  all  the  splendour 
of  the  house,"  added  he,  beginning  to  laugh  with  an  air  of  con- 
straint Come,  my  dear  friend,  inspect  your  mansion — and  try  to 
make  the  best  of  it  till  these  workmen  come — since  we  must  sub- 
mit to  have  them.  As  for  me,  I  am  going  off  to  see  the  stables, 
I  lay  a  wager  that  they  are  without  stalls  or  boxes ;  and  I,  who 
have  just  bought  a  dozen  horses  from  England,  that  will  be  very 
agreeable.  In  truth  I  hardly  know  what  to  think  of  your  men  of 
business  who  could  let  this  habitation  fiedl  into  such  a  state  of 
delapidation." 

"  I  am  in  despair  about  it,  my  friend,  but  I  beseech  you  not  to 
be  angry,  give  me  your  orders,  and  I  will  see  them  executed  to  the 
best  of  my  power." 

My  submission,  without  doubt,  appeased  M.  de  Lancry ;  he 
regretted  his  impatience,  and  said  to  me, 

"  Once  more  I  tell  you  I  do  not  blame  you,  my  dear  friend,  you 
could  do  nothing  ;  but  if  the  stables  are  bad  that  will  not  be  the 
less  disagreeable,  the  more  so  because  during  the  five  or  six  mortal 
months  that  we  are  going  to  spend  here ;  I  shall  have  no  other 
pleasure  but  my  horses  and  the  chase — apropos^  are  we  far  from 
Vendome  1* 

"  I  believe  about  six  or  eight  miles." 

"  Better  and  better,  that  will  be  very  convenient  for  our  butcher's 
meat ;  and  as  for  fish,  I  suppose  we  shall  have  none  ;  it  only  wanted 
bad  fare  to  complete  the  thing.    In  truth,  I  cannot  imagine  how 
your  fSimily  oould  submit  to  live  here." 
}  "  My  fi^ther  very  seldom  inhabited  Maran — My  mother  only 

passed  some  of  her  time  at  it,  and  you  know  that  we  women  are 
contented  with  little." 

I  leave  it  to  you,  my  dear,  to  feed  upon  reveries  and  imaginar- 
iions  ?  as  for  me,  I  confess  to  you  that  in  the  country  I  become 
c  c 
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very  positive  and  very  earthly-minded  ;  I  ask  pardon  a  thousand 
times  over,  of  your  romantic  exaltation,  but  when  one  has  no  other 
pleasures  but  those  of  the  table,  I  think  it  may  be  permitted  to 
to  one  to  wish  that  there  should  be  good  cheer.  You  will,  therefore, 
oblige  me  much  if  you  will  speak  to  your  mail  re  (f  hotel  to  take 
care  to  get  the  best  of  everything  that  can  be  got ;  if  he  wishes  it, 
I  will  a  waggon  and  two  hf»rses  on  purpose  to  go  to  Vendome  to 
get  provisions,  for  I  connot  live  on  imagination — I  look  for  the 
solid — and  so  now  I  will  go  to  the  stables." 
Gontran  went  out. 

This  was  our  first  conversation  on  arriving  at  the  Chateau  de 
Maran. 

 0  

CHAPTER  XLIII. 

LIFE  AT  TEE  CASTLE. 

Sometime  after  our  arrival  at  Maran,  I  began  to  feel  weak  and  ill ; 
I  remained  sometimes  during  an  hour  overcome  by  some  unknown 
cause.  I  soon  discovered  that  I  had  made  a  great  mistake,  when  I 
hoped  that  Gontran  would  become  again  all  that  he  had  been  to  me 
during  the  first  month  of  my  marriage  ;  his  character  seemed  to  be 
soured  in  solitude — and  yet  the  life  he  led  appeared  to  be  one  that 
pleased  him. 

Often  in  my  presence  he  was  pensive,  and  absorbed;  then  I 
used  to  imagine  he  was  thinking  of  Ursula,  at  other  times  that  he 
regretted  the  sorrow  his  indifference  caused  me. 

If  I  interrupted  him  in  the  midst  of  his  reflections,  he  answered 
me  bitterly,  or  got  up  impatiently  without  saying  a  word,  as  if  I 
had  disturbed  him  in  the  midst  of  some  cherished  reverse.  What 
gave  me  sometimes  a  ray  of  hope,  was  the  abrupt  change  in  my 
husband*s  manner  to  me.  Continued  coldness  would  have  frightened 
me  more,  it  would  have  been  more  natural  It  was  a  fatal  day, 
the  one  that  convinced  me  I  was  no  longer  beloved  by  Gontran  ; 
from  that  time  he  did  not  think  it  worth  while  to  keep  up  the  forms 
of  good  society,  or  that  respect  and  courtesy  which  all  men  owe  to 
women — even  to  their  wives. 

From  that  time  all  attentions  ceased,  he  had  no  longer  any  ex- 
pansion of  heart,  for  me  nothing  that  showed  any  desire  or  wish  to 
please  me.  A  little  insight  into  Gontran's  new  existence  is,  however, 
indispensable. 

Since  we  had  been  settled  at  Maran,  he  had  sent  for  hunters  and 
sporting  dogs  from  England.    He  had  hired  one  of  the  woods  on 
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tke  ai^acent  estate,  be  hunted  three  times  a  week,  and  the  other 
three  days  he  went  out  with  his  gun. 

He  rested  on  the  Sunday,  it  was  the  only  day  that  he  spent  with 
me.  In  general  he  went  out  after  breakfiast,  and  I  never  saw  him 
again  until  the  evening,  on  his  return  from  hunting.  We  sat  down 
to  dinner;  he  lingered  over  it,  spoke  very  little  to  me,  drank 
often  and  shall  I  confess  it,  alas !  he  sometimes  required 
the  assistance  of  some  of  the  servants  to  regain  his  room, 
which  was  contiguous  to  mine.  I  had  always  remarked  that  my 
husband  studied  his  appearance,  that  he  was  elegant  to  an  extreme ; 
when  alone  with  me,  he  neglected  his  person.  He  appeared  to  live 
but  for  hunting  and  for  the  pleasures  of  the  table.  What  a  shame  i 
what  a  profanation!  As  for  me,  I  was  no  longer  anything  to  him 
but  an  instrument  to  answer  the  purpose  of  his  coarse,  and  sensual 
life. 

For  a  long  time  I  suffered  in  silence  this  desertion,  this  change 
in  his  manners,  which  at  least  had  hitherto  been  perfect  This 
retired  existence  upon  which  I  had  built  all  my  hopes  left  me 
forlorn,  faded,  and  sad.  According  to  my  usual  habit,  I  concealed 
my  grief  in  my  own  breast,  till  it  burst  forth  ;  the  day  came  that 
I  could  bear  it  no  longer,  I  resolved  to  speak  to  Gontran,  to  teU 
him  everything. 

It  was  on  a  Saturday,  there  had  been  hunting  the  whole 
of  the  day ;  doubtless  Gontran  had  been  dissatisfied  with  his  sport- 
ing, for  in  the  evening  when  he  returned  to  the  Castle,  his  huntsmen 
did  not  sound  their  accustomed  flourish.  I  knew  from  experience, 
that  on  these  occasions  my  husband  was  in  an  ill  humour ;  I  went 
timidly  to  meet  him,  my  heart  smote  me  when  I  heard  his  great 
boots  and  spurs  resounding  upon  the  ^ag  stones  of  the  staircase. 

You  have  not  been  successful  in  yoiu:  sport,  my  dear  ?  said  I — 

No,  I  am  harassed,  said  he,  as  he  entered  a  little  boudoir,  where 
I  sat  in  preference  to  any  other  room,  because  my  mother  had  oc- 
cupied it ;  M.  de  Lancxy  threw  himself  upon  a  couch,  with  an 
anxious  and  weary  countenance,  and  without  speaking  a  single  word. 

His  coat  covered  with  mud,  his  hair  in  disorder,  escaping  from 
lus  hunting  cap  which  he  kept  upon  his  head.  I  should  hardly 
have  known  him  !  He  whom  I  had  always  seen  so  exquisitely 
elegant. 

My  dear,  let  us  have  dinner  as  quickly  as  possible,  I  am  very 
hungry,**  said  Gontran,  turning  round  upon  the  sofa  ;  then,  putting 
his  feet  upon  a  worked  chair,  he  stretched  his  bespattered  boots 
upon  it  covered  with  mud. 

"  Ah !"  I  exclaimed,  running  up  to  him,  "  consider  that  chair, 
it  was  worked  by  my  mother  I  take  a  stool  I  beg  of  you." 

Groatran  shrugged  his  shoulders,  took  another  chair,  and  said  to 
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M7  Gk>d  I  how  odd  you  are  with  all  jour  afllectatioiia  ;  let  me 
ask  70U  what  has  the  memory  of  your  mother  to  do  with  my  feet 
being  upon  that  chair  T 

"  I  am  astonished,  my  love,  that  you  cannot  understand  the 
sacredness  of  recollections  of  the  past— they  are  often  the  only 
source  of  consolation  for  the  present.*' 

Oh  I  if  you  are  going  to  enter  into  a  metaphysical  discfosmon, 
I  give  it  up— the  life  I  lead  here  is  but  little  fitted  to  doTelop 
genius." 

"  In  truth,  for  some  time  past,  Gontran,  you  act  up  to  that 
doctrine,  more,  I  think,  than  you  can  be  aware  of." 

"  Thank  God  !  for  some  time  past  I  had  been  dreaming  of  a  life, 
quite  eaithly,  in  which  the  animal,  as  they  say,  should  predominate. 
Well,  that  same  life,  1  lead  it  now,  and  it  suits  me  wonderfully 
welL  It  is  not  only  those  superfluities  of  elegance,  those  refine- 
ments  of  my  toilet  that  I  have  dispensed  with.  I  was  a  perfect 
SyharUt,  now  behold  me  a  true  Spartan,  a  bear,  a  savage,  I  find  it 
veiy  convenient  to  be  thus  out  at  grats  for  some  time — ^to  remain 
a  rough  chrysallis  until  it  pleases  me  to  emerge  once  more  as  a 
brilliant  butterfly.  But  pray  ring  the  bell,  I  wish  to  tell  Herbert 
(who  was  our  maitre  cT  hotel)  to  put  a  bottle  of  the  Khine  wine 
into  ice — that  which  you  have  is  excellent,  it  is  Johannuberg^  as 
yellow  as  amber.    Where  did  your  father  get  that  wine  1" 

I  think  I  have  heard  Mademoiselle  de  Maran  say  that  the 
Emperor  of  Austria  made  a  present  of  it  to  my  &ther  when  lie 
was  with  the  embassy  at  Vienna."' 

Faith !  your  father  was  in  the  right  not  to  forget  that  wine 
here,  for  it  is  perfection." 

I  rung — ^my  husband  gave  his  orders  ;  he  yawned  and  said — 

"  Play  to  me,  on  your  piano,  the  overture  to  the  Siege  of  Corinth, 
while  we  are  waiting  for  dinner." 

I  looked  at  Gontran  with  sorrow. 

Without  doubt  he  did  not  remember  that  that  opera  waa  the 
one  which  we  heard,  the  evening,  that  for  the  first  time  I  found 
myself  alone  with  him  in  the  lobby ;  if  he  had  not  forgotten  that 
circumstance  his  request  was  a  bitter  sarcasm ;  the  tears  came  into 
my  eyes  against  my  will ;  I  said,  sadly — 

"  Forgive  me,  I  cannot  play  that  piece." 

"  Is  it  because  I  have  asked  you  ?  well  then,  do  as  you  like,  play 
me  any  other,  I  only  asked  you  in  order  to  kill  time  while  we  were 
waiting  for  dinner." 

"  To  kill  time  !  it  is  then  a  burthen  to  you  now,  Gontran  ? 

"  To  me — not  at  all !  I  kill  it  nevertheless.  Life  never  passed 
on  more  quickly  with  me — I  had  no  idea  before  of  that  state  of 
existence  called  a  country  gentleman's  life.  I  find  it  quite  ad- 
mirable— I  know  not  if  it  will  continue  to  amuse  me  much  longer, 
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but  up  io  the  present  moment  I  am  enchanted  with  it.  Hunting 
haa  become  a  perfect  passion  with  me,  my  huntsmen  are  excellent — 
I  seldom  have  a  blank  day — Thomas  is  a  perfect  cook.  Thanks  to 
some  repairs^  the  stables  are  now  in  very  tolerable  order,  we  are 
pretty  comfortably  established  in  this  old  castle;  you  are  always 
as  beautifid  as  an  angel,  why  then  should  my  time  weigh  upon  me  1" 

My  husband  said  this  with  so  much  sincerity,  he  appeared  to 
think  his  own  conduct  so  simple  and  natural  that,  eyidently.  he 
did  not  imagine  he  was  causing  me  any  vexation ;  this  reflection 
soothed  the  bitterness  of  my  reproaches. 

I  looked  at  Gontran  attentively,  and  said  with  emotion, 

"  And  I,  Oontran,  do  you  think  I  am  happy  1" 

Half  reclining  on  the  sofa,  he  answered  me  negligently,  tipping 
his  boots  with  the  end  of  his  whip. 

"  You — ^yes  by  my  laith,  very  happy,  at  least  as  happy  as  you 
can  be  with  your  devil  of  a  disposition.  What  can  you  want 
more  T 

"  Nothing,  you  are  right,  Gontran.  I  see  you  in  the  mining 
at  the  breakfast  hour — then  in  the  evening  at  table — sometimes 
an  hour  or  two  on  the  Sundays — ^when  you  make  me  add  up  the 
list  of  game  you  have  killed  in  the  week." 

"  Well,  what  would  you  more  ?  you  would  not  wish  me  to  be 
continual^  pinned  to  your  apron  strings.  Believe  me,  those 
eternal  tHe  d  tetes  would  soon  bore  you  to  death." 

"  I  had  asked  you,  love,  to  let  me  go  out  riding  with  you,  by 
this  means  I  might  sometimes  have  shared  your  hunting  expedi- 
tiona" 

"  Pooh — ^pooh,  you  are  too  great  a  coward,  my  dear,  and  besides 
there  is  nothing  so  tiresome  as  a  woman  out  hunting — she  takes 
no  pleasure  in  the  thing  herself,  and  prevents  other  people  from 
taking  any.  If  I  had  any  one  to  whose  care  I  could  entrust  you — 
well  and  good,  but  we  have  not  got  one  neighbour  fit  to  be  seen 
with,  and  besides  you  will  not  see  anybody ;  you  are  quite  a  little 
savage  in  your  love  for  solitude." 

"  I  should  be  delighted,  my  love,  to  go  out  riding  with  you — 
but  only  with  yow." 

"  Then,  as  I  told  you  before,  the  thing  is  out  of  the  question. 
How  fantastic  you  are,  my  poor  Matilda.  You  always  wish  for 
unreasonable  things.'* 

You  are  right,  do  not  let  us  mention  it  any  more.  I  am  the 
happiest  woman  in  the  world.  My  felicity  ought  to  suffice  me.*' 
And  I  put  my  handkerchief  to  my  eyes. 

Gontran  considered  the  answers  he  had  made  me  perfectly 
natural  and  not  in  the  least  offensive,  he,  therefore,  appeared  as  much 
surprised  as  annoyed  at  seeing  me  weep. 

"  Come,  come  !"  he  said  impatiently,  "  what  is  the  matter  with 
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youl  We  are  engaged  in  a  quiet  converaation,  and  all  of  a 
sudden  jou  burst  into  tears  !  What  is  it  all  about  %  Do  you  want 
to  have  a  scene  T 

"  A  scene  1  no,  Gk>ntran,  no,  I  hare  nothing  to  say  to  you, 
since,  you  do  not  perceive  the  contrast  which  exists  between 
the  life  we  are  now  leading,  and  that  which  we  led  at  Chantilly." 

"  Ah  I  there  we  are  again — Chantilly,  ChantiUy,  always  I  You 
have  only  that  word  in  your  mouth  to  reproach  me  with.  Do  you 
know  that  by  constantly  dinning  that  into  my  ears,  you  will  end 
by  making  me  shudder  at  the  very  remembrance  of  that  enchanting 
honeymoon.** 

And  he  added,  laughing  at  the  joke. 

**  How  can  it  be  helped,  my  dear  1    Poor  honeymoon  /  U  lived 
CL9  long  as  all  honeymoons  do  live.^^ 

"  Ah  !  Gontran  !  do  not  destroy  the  only  happy  reminiscences 
which  remain  to  me.** 

"  Well  then,  do  not  be  for  ever  repeating  the  same  thing,  let 
us  reason  together  as  friends,  without  getting  angry  ;  do  you  think 
I  married  you  to  pass  my  life  at  your  knees,  saying  soft  things  to 
you  ?  you  are  never  content ;  if  we  live  in  society  you  are  jealous  ; 
if  we  live  alone  you  are  ezigeant — which  becomes  at  hist  so  tiresome, 
that  one  can  bear  it  no  longer. 

"  Gontran,  you  have  no  pity,  you  forget  how  much  I  have  suf- 
fered, and  that  I  have  a  right  to  some  consideration.*' 

Oh  1  my  God  1  my  God  I  what  a  disposition  1  Is  this  meant 
as  recrimination  1  You  say  you  have  suffered  so  much,  if  it  is  on 
account  of  Lugarto  that  you  say  so,  you  are  wrong.** 

"  I  am  wrong." 

"  Certainly — I  can  only  repeat  what  I  have  already  said  to  you 
on  that  subject ;  if  you  had  had  the  least  tact  or  address,  by  some 
slight  favors  granted  to  him,  you  might  have  got  on  with  him  with- 
out compromising  us  as  you  hav  donee.** 

"  Without  compromising  myself — my  God  I  you  consider  it  then 
my  fault." 

"  Well,  never  mind  ;  whether  it  is  your  fault  or  mine  ;  you  have 
teen  compromised  ;  and  it  is  I,  who,  sooner  or  later,  must  bear  the 
ridicule  of  it." 

"  I— I  shall  be  blamed,  1 1" 

"  Yes,  madame.  Do  you  think  it  will  be  very  agreeable  to  me 
on  our  return  to  Paris  to  be  pointed  at  as  a  deceived  husband  1 
but,  in  truth,  you  must  be  mad  to  provoke  this  discussion  ;  let  us 
break  it  off;  you  will  make  me  say  something  so  harsh,  that  you 
will  burst  into  reproaches,  and  sobs  ;  and  I  wish  rather  that  we 
should  both  sit  quietly  down  to  dinner.  ' 

**  What  V'  U  8ay  nnw  is  horrible/'  replio<l  I  after  a  moment  of 
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stupor,  "  it  is  I  whom  you  blame.  I  who  am  the  victim  of  all  the 
calumnies  of  that  man.  No,  Gontran,  I  know  not  what  may 
happen  in  future,  but  for  this  evening  you  are  safe  from  any 
scene  of  tears  and  sobs,  you  may  dine  quietly.  I  have  cried  so 
much  that  my  tears  are  all  exhausted,  my  misfortunes  have  brought 
me  to  reason,  I  shall  not  reproach  you,  that  would  be  useless :  I 
will  say  that  I  suffer,  and  am  resigned,  though  not  insensible  to 
your  indiiference." 

Say  no  more,  said  M.  de  Lancry,  getting  up  hastily,  and  walk- 
ing up  and  down  the  room  with  quick  steps.  I  did  all  I  could  to 
turn  it  off  in  joke,  I  could  not  escape  a  scene.  This  morning  I  had 
bad  hunting,  the  close  of  the  day  will  be  worthy  of  the  beginning. 
You  know,  nevertheless,  that  I  have  but  one  wish,  that  of  living 
in  peace  and  seeing  you  happy.** 

I  will  thank  you  to  listen  to  me,  Oontran  :  weU  then,  I  must 
teU  you  that  ever  since  we  have  been  here  you  have  bestowed  nc 
word  of  tenderness  on  me,  you  live  with  me  as  if  unconscious  ot 
my  existence." 

"  Why,  in  the  name  of  Heaven,  what  does  all  this  jargon  signify  t 
what  do  you  wish  me  to  say  to  you  t  if  you  are  so  fond  of  com- 
pliments why  do  you  not  inspire  them  T 

You  are  right ;  for  some  time  past  I  have  been  impressed  with 
this  sad  truth  :  '  we  deserve  what  we  inspire^  notwithstanding  all 
your  harshness,  I  love  you  always,  you  deserve  my  love." 

"  Well  then,  be  reasonable,  since  neither  you  or  I  can  alter  tb 
state  of  affairs,**  said  Gontran  with  less  anger,  then  he  added. 

"  Really  your  romantic  disposition  will  render  you  the  most  un 
happy  of  women,  be  reasonable  then.  I  have  told  you  a  hundred! 
times  that  people  do  not  marry  to  pass  all  their  time  in  studying 
the  verb  '  to  love,'  one  marries  to  have  a  house,  an  easy  existenca 
to  live  without  gene  whenever  you  are  alone  with  your  wife.  It  i* 
evident  that  if  one  married  to  continue  paying  one*s  court  it  would 
be  better  to  remain  a  bachelor." 

"  Oh  !  Gontran — Gontran.    What  a  confession.** 

"  You  will  thank  me  one  of  these  days  for  destroying  your 
imaginative  reveries,  one  must  be  severe  sometimes,  it  is  the  part 
allotted  to  us  men.  It  is  our  duty  to  speak  it  to  you,  I  am  de- 
termined not  to  leave  any  foolish  delusions  on  your  mind  ;  and 
once  seeing  things  as  they  really  are,  you  will  know  how  to  make 
up  your  mind  to  the  reality  which  is  before  you. 

"  That  is  true,  Gontran  ;  my  delusions  once  dispelled,  I  shall 
make  up  my  mind  to  the  reality  that  is  before  me,  but  it  will  be 
for  eternity.'* 

"  What  threats  of  death  now  ?  really  this  is  a  most  gay  and 
agreeable  conversation,  and  after  this  you  complain  if  I  am  sullen  ; 
on  my  return,  instead   of  finding  vou  with  a  smiling,  happy 
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countenAnce^  I  find  you  sad  and  gloomy ;  acknowledge  there  is 
nothing  in  that  to  render  me  amiable." 

*'  It  is  true — my  soul  is  desolate,  I  can  no  longer  conceal  it  from 
you,"  said  I  with  bitterness,  for  the  light,  ironical  tone  which 
Gontran  affected,  wounded  me  still  more  than  his  harshness, 
there  is  nothing  I  can  imagine  more  irritating  than  to  witness 
the  tears  which  we  ourselres  cause  to  flow,  but  that  is  not  my 
&ult,  I  can  no  longer,  as  I  used  to  do,  smile  at  erery  wound." 

"  Very  well  then,  I  must  make  up  my  mind  to  see  you  always 
in  .tears ;  what  would  you  have  me  do  ?  Can  I  prevent  your 
beheving  yourself  to  be  the  most  unhappy  of  women." 

"  Gontran,  for  Heaven's  sake,  be  just — ^what  ib  my  life  t  what 
are  you  to  me  )  or  rather  what  am  I  to  you  1  *  Good  morning,* 
*  Good  night.'  *  My  day's  sport  has  been  good  or  bad.'  '  Play 
me  that  air  on  your  piano,'  this  is  all  you  ever  address  to  me, 
Grontran — ^this  is  my  life,  and  yet  you  expect  that  I  should  en- 
Uren  you,  that  I  should  be  smihng  and  joyous.  Is  it  possible  f 
Alas  !  it  was  your  love  which  caused  my  gaiety  before." 

At  last,  here  is  dinner,"  said  Gontran,  hearing  the  beH  "  I 
would  much  rather  sit  down  to  table,  than  answer  you,  because 
you  will  end  by  exasperating  me,  and  I  should  be  very  sorry  for 
that^  to  attempt  to  discuss  this  subject  with  you  is  like  fighting 
against  the  wind." 

The  dinner  was  announced. 

**  Will  you  come  t  said  Gontran  to  me. 
Excuse  me,  I  am  not  hungry,  I  am  suffering  1" 

"  That  is  agreeable,  and  above  all  it  has  a  good  appearance  to  the 
servants--"  said  Gontran,  "  however  as  you  will,  my  dear." 

He  left  me  and  went  to  dinner. 

«         «         «         «         ♦  •  « 

After  the  departure  of  my  husband,  I  went  into  my  room  and 
burst  into  tears.  Nothing  could  soften  him,  I  felt  certain  of  that, 
he  had  not  even  an  idea  of  the  sufferings  he  caused  me,  he  saw 
nothing  in  my  complaints  but  a  romantic  imagination—  all  hopes  of 
pity  from  him  were  for  ever  lost  to  me. 

Notwithstanding  his  egotism,  notwithstanding  his  selfishness  he 
would  not  have  been  absolutely  insensible  to  my  sufferings  if  he 
could  have  understood  them. 

If  I  do  not  address  you  in  the  same  tender  language  as  I  used 
to  do,  it  is  because  yoxi  no  longer  inspire  it,**  he  said  to  me, 

This  was  one  of  those  crushing  truths  which  rose  up  between  me 
and  hope  Uke  a  stone  wall.  In  my  despair  I  had  not  known  hew 
to  reply  to  that  sentiment,  alas  !  I  was  hardly  eighteen — and  life 
was  before  me — my  whole  life. 
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And  then  I  said  to  myself  that  perhaps  this  was  bnt  the  beginning 
of  mj  sorrows,  that  I  had  been  wrong  to  complain,  my  unhappiness 
was  but  negatiTe,  comparing  it  with  past  happiness — perhaps  in  the 
sad  days  which  were  yet  to  come  I  might  leam  how  much  more  I 
could  be  made  to  suffer. 

I  searched  the  depths  of  my  heart,  I  asked  myself  if  after  all 
these  cruel  trials  my  loye  for  Gontran  was  diminished — this  last 
conversation  with  him  had  wounded  me  so  mortally,  that  I  felt  I 
could  deceiye  myself  no  longer.  Alas  !  I  discovered  with  a  sort  of 
bitter  joy,  that  I  loved  him  still,  as  much  as  ever,  at  present  I  can 
hardly  comprehend  how  I  could  entertain  so  obstinate  an  attachment, 
it  must  have  resulted  from  the  conviction  that  Gontran  still  could  if  he 
tPotUd,  make  me  happy  as  I  was  before.  This  last  hope  to 
which  I  clung,  was  sufficient  to  keep  alive  that  fatal  love.  A  mixture 
of  pride  and  self  love  persuaded  me  that  I  was  still  capable  of  in- 
spiring Gontran  with  the  same  adorable  tenderness  that  he  had  felt 
for  me  before,  but  that  skill  in  managing  it,  was  what  I  wanted. 

I  can  only  account  for  my  in&tuation  by  remembering  that  pac- 
tion is  blind,  and  I  gave  a  proof  of  it,  in  persisting  in  my  admiration 
for  a  man,  who  loaded  me  with  insults,  neglect,  and  ingratitude. 


CHAPTER  XLIV. 

A  GOOD  WORK. 

Tus  reflections  that  I  made  after  this  sad  conversation  with  my  hus- 
band, were  not  useless,  I  thought  that  perhaps  the  want  of  some 
continued  occupation,  rendered  me  so  susceptible  of  all  impressions 
—I  renounced  for  ever  and  I  confess  with  bitter  tears,  the  idea^  that 
my  love  could  be  the  only,  and  constant  occupation  of  my  life,  soon 
I  went  further  still,  in  consequence  of  my  constant  habit  of  finding 
excuses  for  Gontran,  I  reproached  myself  for  concentrating  all  my 
existence  in  that  affection  :  I  said  to  myself  that  God  perhaps  was 
punishing  me  for  such  selfishness. 

As  soon  as  that  idea  took  possession  of  my  mind,  I  believed  my- 
self saved,  the  past  appeared  to  me  under  a  new  aspect^  I  under- 
stood how  much  the  exaggerated  romance  of  my  feelings  must  have 
annoyed  Gontran,  I  felt  that  a  woman  had  other  duties  to  fulfil  here 
below,  besides  loving ;  or  rather  that  instead  of  lavishing  the  store 
of  love  that  is  in  us,  on  one  only,  and  adored  object,  we  should 
rather  bestow  it  around  us  on  all  who  suffer  in  the  same  manner,  as 
we  testify  our  love  to  God  by  shewing  pity  and  tenderness  to  those 
who  claim  it  from  us. 

When  that  thought  occurred  to  me,    it   appeared  like  an 
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inBpiration  from  on  high.  I  awaited  the  return  of  Gbntran 
with  impatience. 

Doubtless  my  countenance  betrayed  my  joy  and  my  hopes,  for  on 
seeing  me  he  said. 

"  My  Grod'l  you  have  a  very  joyous  air." 

"  My  dear  I  have  made  to-day  a  valuable  discoTeiy.** 

"  How  so  r 

"  I  have  discoYered  you  were  in  the  right  when  you  scolded  me, 
that  I  was  wrong  to  be  so  romantic  and  exalted,  as  you  reproached 
me  with  being,  in  a  word,  that  my  love  for  you  was  shewn  inju- 
diciously, I  have  discovered  now  that  it  is  not  sufficient  for  me  te 
say  "  Gontran  I  am  worthy  of  you,  but  that  I  must  prove  it  to  you 
otherwise  than  by  protestations  every  day." 

"  What  do  you  mean  Matilda  V* 

"  Yes  I  can  understand  now,  how  much  my  continued  complaintrt 
must  have  irritated  you  ;  neither  shall  you  find  me  sad  and  cross 
on  your  return  home,  I  will  be  always  as  I  am  to-day^  happy  and 

smiling  I" 

So  much  the  better,  a  thousand  times  better ;  but  why  this 
alteration  ?" 

"  Oh  I  have  grand  projects." 

"  Grand  projects  which  are  to  render  you  happy  and  smiling  1 
tell  me  quick  what  they  are." 

"  You  know  well  the  little  Castle  (it  was  rather  a  large  house 
which  belonged  to  the  Chateau  de  Maran,  and  where  in  my 
father's  time  he  lodged  those  guests  for  whom  he  had  not  room  in 
the  castle)  "  you  know  well  the  little  Castle*' — said  I  to  Gontran. 

«  Well  what  then  r 

"  It  is  completely  useless  to  us." 

"  How  useless  ?  It  is  there  that  I  keep  my  harness  and  saddles^ 
and  where  all  my  hunting  people  lodge.*' 

"  When  you  know  to  what  purpose  I  destine  that  little  castle — ^ 
said  I  smiling — "  I  am  sure  that  you  will  agree  with  me  that  your 
harness,  saddles,  and  hunting  establishment,  will  do  perfectly  ^ell 
in  some  of  the  offices  ivhich  are  unoccupied." 

M.  de  Lancry  looked  at  me  with  astonishment  and  said  to  me. 

"  What — ^you  are  thinking  of  dislodging  my  people  from  the 
little  Castle — ^you  must  be  in  joke." 

"  I  am  not  I  assure  you." 

"  Well  then  let  us  apeak  of  this  no  more  my  dear,  it  is  impos- 
sible for  me  to  have  them  any  where  else  but  in  the  little  Castle, 
the  garden  adjoining  it,  is  excellent  for  exercising  the  young  dogs 
— the  old  kennel  is  very  damp,  and  has  nothing  but  a  little  dark 
court  attached  to  it ;  so  jou  must  perceive  I  could  never  consent  to 
that  exchanire." 

"  Do  yon  know  my  dear  I  am  almost  ;LilaJ  that  you  cling  to  that 
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Castle  so  much  for  your  amuaem^ts,  your  part  will  be  still  more 
meritorious  than  mine  in  the  good  work  that  I  am  projecting,  for 
you  will  have  a  slight  sacrifice  to  make,  and  I  shall  have  nothing  but 
pleasure  in  it." 

My  husband  appeared  much  surprised. 
A  good  work  I — a  sacrifice — oh  my  dear  do  not  speak  in  enig- 
mas, what  does  all  this  mean  T 

"  It  means  that  I  have  an  excellent  idea  which  you  will  thank  me 
for  as  soon  as  I  have  told  it  you  ;  I  intend  to  found  on  the  ground 
floor  of  the  little  Castle  a  school  for  young  girls  ;  on  the  first  floor 
I  shall  have  some  beds  placed  for  poor  sick  women,  three  or  four 
dood  sisters  will  be  sufficient  for  that  small  establishment,  which 
will  be  under  my  superintendence,  and  it  will  bring  us  blessings 
from  all  the  unfortunate  in  the  neighbourhood — I  shall  teach  the 
children  myself,  they  shall  have  halt  the  garden  to  play  in,  and  the 
other  half  shall  be  devoted  to  the  poor  convalescent  women,  will 
you  say  now  that  your  dogs  will  be  badly  off  elsewhere  T 

M.  de  Lancry  burst  into  a  fit  of  laughter  which  disconcerted  me, 
he  said 

"  I  think  the  idea  ia  very  original,  there  is  no  one  but  you,  my 
dear,  who  could  have  conceived  it" 
"  How  !" 

"  What  seriously  you  think  that  I  will  be  bothered  with  beggars 
and  children,  have  my  head  distracted  by  the  crying  of  brats,  and 
my  sight  shocked  by  infirm  old  women.** 

Why  my  dear,  the  little  Castle  is  far  enough  from  us,  neither 
to  hear  or  see  them." 

**  Come,  come,  you  are  a  spoilt  child,  a  little  fool,"  said  my  hus- 
band with  a  sang  froid  which  wounded  me,  "  but  speak  no  more 
of  such  childishness^  what  1  for  the  pleasure  of  playing  at  school 
mistress  and  Lady  Bountiful,  you  would  seriously  think  of  dis- 
placing my  people  and  my  dogs  who  are  completely  established 
there." 

"  But  my  dear—" 

"  Tell  me  you  little  capricious  one,  how  such  strange  &ncies 
could  come  into  your  head ;  tell  me  frankly 

"  Well  Gontran,"  exclaimed  I,  feeling  my  eyes  fill  with  tears,  for 
I  was  far  from  expecting  such  sarcastic  remarks ;  I  will  tell  you  how 
that  idea  came  into  my  head,  1  have  acknowledged  that  you  were 
right  in  blaming  me  for  dwelling  without  ceasing  on  my  love  and 
tenderness  for  you,  and  I  have  thought  that  without  loving  you 
I  less,  I  might  take  some  better  means  of  proving  it ;  I  believed  this 

would  be  the  means  of  testifying  my  affection,  for  it  is  the  wish  of 
rendering  myself  more  worthy  of  you  which  has  inspired  me  with 
this  resolution — this  is  how  the  idea  came  in  my  head  Gontran." 

"  Without  doubt,  the  entl  is  praiseworthy,  my  dear,  and  I  can 
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imagine  that  yon  nraat  require  aome  diatraetioii%  but  I  eao&m  to 
you  that  as  you  have  associated  me  in  your  good  woricB^  I  would  rather 
chuse  some  other  time  to  work  out  my  salvatiaiL'' 
«  But  my  dear—" 
Come  now,  I  beg  of  you,  Matilda^  to  say  no  mors  about  this — 
if  you  were  a  different  character  I  should  think  you  must  have  been 
in  joke." 

I  am  speaking  seriously,  Gontran,  and  it  is  seriously  that  I  b^ 
of  you  to  grant  my  request  f ** 

Seriously  Matilda  ?  are  you  modting  me  T 
Gontran  I  what  a  question  !  and  why  !  because  I  vrish  to 
asMciate  you  with  a  good  and  useful  action  !" 

M.  de  Lancry  shn^iged  his  ahoulden  with  impatience,  and  said 
to  me  drily. 

I  have  done  all  I  could  to  turn  off  the  idea  in  a  joke ;  but  if 
you  force  me  to  speak  plainly,  I  tell  you  for  the  last  time  that  what 
you  ask  of  me  is  impossible,  you  hear  me,  completely  and  entirely 
impossible — I  hope  this  is  clear  enough  and  that  you  will  avoid  the 
subject  in  future.** 

For  the  first  time  in  my  life  I  rebeUed  against  the  will  of  M.  de 
Lancry,  I  said  firmly  "  I  regret  much  that  we  are  not  agreed  on 
that  subject  my  dear,  but  my  project  ia  a  practicable  one,  I  am 
Tery  desirous  it  should  be  accomplished,  and  it  shall  be  so." 

My  husband  regarded  me  vrith  an  air,  in  which  surprise  predo- 
minated more  than  anger,  and  said  with  an  ironical  smile. 

"  Am  I  master  here  or  not  T 

"  You  are  the  master,  my  dear,  I  shall  not  dispute  your  tastes, 
leave  me  the  same  fiberty  with  mine." 

Pash ;  how  you  run  on,  so  what !  I  should  leave  you  at  liberty 
to  throw  away  eight  or  ten  hundred  a  year,  or  even  more,  for  the 
gratification  of  a  &ncy  which  comes  into  your  head,  for  you  hare 
no  idea  to  what  an  expense  that  charitable  mania  would  put  you, 
to  which  you  have  so  suddenly  adopted — ^but  really  I  am  foolish  even 
to  answer  you  !" 

If  it  is  considerations  of  the  expense  that  distresses  you  my 
dear,  do  not  let  that  weigh  with  you,  I  will  economise  from  my 
monthly  allowance  and — 

"  But  I  wiU  not  hear  of  such  a  thing  my  dear,  I  wish  that  you 
should  appear  ^ith  the  elegancies  which  our  fortune  and  position 
require,  do  you  think  that  in  order  to  let  you  teach  brats  their  A. 
B.  C.  or  to  distribute  drugs  to  old  women,  I  shall  allow  you  to  dress 
ridiculously  shabby — I  frish  that  Madame  de  Lancrv  should  be  reck- 
oned one  of  the  most  elegant  women  in  Paris ;  you  are  one  of  the 
most  charming  of  my  luxuries." 

There  was  so  much  egotism,  so  much  dryness  in  the  manner  in 
which  my  husband  made  his  objection,  he  shewed  so  little  sympathy 
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for  the  pioufi  and  noble  feelings  which  had  dictated  my  request, 
that  I  was  indignant. 

For  the  first  time  also  I  remembered  that  after  all  I  was  in  my 
own  house,  that  of  my  Other's,  and  that  without  any  injustice  I 
might  spend  in  charity,  a  small  portion  of  that  fortune  which  my 
husband  wasted  in  prodigality.  I  therefore  answered  M.  de  Lancry 
after  a  long  silence. 

"  You  must  excuse  my  not  being  of  your  opinion  with  regard 
to  that  school,  and — 

Gontran  stomped  with  rage  and  cried, 
What !    after  all  that  I  have  said  to  you,  you  have  sworn 
then  to  drive  me  mad,  you  cannot  have  heard  what  I  have 
said  to  you,  I  tell  you  that  I  will  not  allow  it — ^that  I  will  not 
allow  it,  how  many  times  must  I  repeat  that  T 

I  could  restrain  myself  no  longer,  and  I  replied, 

"  Well  then,  I  say  that  I  wiU  1" 

"  You  will  I'this  is  something  new,  God  forgive  me,  you  say 
yon  will,  I  think  T 

"  Y4b,  for  I  am  tired  of  always  sufiering  and  always  giving  way, 
tins  language,  is  new,  it  astonishes  you,  I  can  imagine  it,  Gk)ntran, 
but  this  time  I  will  not  give  up,  what  I  propose  is  just  and 
reasonable,  and  I  will  accomplish  it*' 

Ah  1  Ah  1  you  will  accomplish  it,  and  how  )  please  to  tell  me 
by  what  means  ?  to  whom  wiU  you  address  yourself  to  force  me 
to  do,  what  I  will  not  do.  Gome,  answer  me,  before  aiming  at 
such  extremities,  at  such  threats ;  without  doubt  you  had  assured 
to  yourself  the  means  of  accomplishing  your  end.  Once  more, 
answer  me  T 

I  was  dumb.  I  could  not  find  a  word  to  say  to  my  husband. 
Instinct  told  me  that  the  laws  and  customs  of  society  would  take- 
the  side  of  M.  de  Lanoiy.  against  me. 

Before,  however,  renouncing  all  hope,  I  resolved  to  make  a  last, 
effort  in  addressing  mysetf  to  the  heart  and  generous  feelings  of 
Gontran. 

*'  Doubtless,  I  cannot  force  you  to  do  what  I  wish,  my  dear, 
but  I  may  ask  it  of  you  as  a  &vor,  do  not  put  an  ill  construction 
cm  what  I  am  going  to  say,  but  your  refual  obliges  me  to  speak  in 
this  manner — ^and,**  I  added,  I  confess  with  trembling,  and 
reddening  with  shame,  ''this  house  belonged  to  my  father,  and — 

*'  If  this  is  an  indirect  manner  of  making  me  feel  that  you 
brought  the  greatest  part  of  the  wealth  that  we  enjoy,"  replied  M. 
I  de  Lancry  with  the  greatest  sangfroid,    the  reproach  is  a  delicate 

one,  and  made  in  good  taste,  but  it  afiects  me  but  little  ;  for  a  long 
time  I  have  been  expecting  it,  it  is  sure  to  come,  one  day  or 
another,  it  jb  the  habitual  refrein  of  women,  when  a  husband 
prudently  and  firmly  jresists  their  whims.    Very  well,  madame. 
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whether  this  house  belonged  to  your  father  or  not,  whether  the 
fortune  we  enjoj  came  from  your  side  or  mine,  it  is  of  no  conse* 
quence ;  once  for  ail  remember  that  we  are  married,  and  that 
jou  have  given  me  such  power,  that  it  belongs  entirely  to  me 
to  regulate  the  employment  of  our  wealth ;  you  understand  now, 
on  me  alone  it  depends  whether  you  incur  these  expenses  or 
not,  I  ask  your  pardon  for  entering  into  these  domestic  details, 
but  I  hope,  once  for  all,  to  be  perfectly  UQderstood,  and  that  will 
spare  you  the  pain  of  asking  impossibilities,  and  me  the  pain  of 
refusing  them.  In  truth  if  one  did  not  take  care^  you  would 
make  a  pretty  employment  of  your  money — six  months  ago  it  was 
a  house  at  Ghantilly  that  you  wished  to  buy  under  the  pretence 
that  you  had  passed  some  happy  days  there," 

"  Ah  !  Gontran,"  I  exclaimed,  unable  any  longer  to  contain  my 
tears,  stop — ^this  is  frightful,  you  are  become  inaccessible  to  pity ! 
at  least,  in  times  past,  your  harshness  used  to  be  followed  by 
returns  of  tenderness  and  goodness,  at  least  you  were  sorry  for 
the  pain  you  gave  me — but  now — nothing — nothing  of  the  sort> 
not  a  single  word  of  consolation.  Alas !  I  understand  why ;  in 
former  times  you  were  unhappy,  the  future  made  you  uneasy,  yoa 
knew  then  what  sorrow  was,  and  that  softened  you.*' 

"  Reproaches  !  reproaches  I  for  ever  reproaches  !**  said  Grontrao, 
raising  his  eyes  to  heaven.  His  voice  appeared  to  me  leas  angry — I 
began  to  hope  I  had  softened  him. 

"  Grontian"  I  cried — "  perhaps  my  reproaches  are  bitter — ^but  be 
just — ^putting  aside  some  few  and  r^d  days  of  happiness — wj — 
pray  say — ^have  I  not  been  the  most  unhappy  of  women  ?  think  oi 
my  in&ncy,  my  sad  and  troubled  youth — ^now  let  me  ask  you,  for^ 
getting  who  I  am,  and  considering  me  only  as  a  stranger  tell  me — 
tell  me  should  I  not  inspire  you  with  pity.'' 

I  feU  back  into  an  arm  chair  hiding  my  face  in  my  hand^  not 
able  to  say  another  word. 

"  Calm  yourself, — said  M.  de  Lancry  approaching  and  sitting 
down  next  to  me,  "  you  are  a  foolish  little  creature,  you  have  so 
romantic  a  disposition  that  you  exaggerate  every  thing  in  the  worst 
light.  Because  from  prudence  I  refuse  to  sanction  your  strange 
projects,  generous  if  you  will  1  but  still  impracticable,  you  get  angiy 
— ^you  go  to  extremities." 

My  God  I  if  you  did  but  know  the  thon^ts  which  occasioned 
me  to  desire  to  enter  on  that  good  work,"  said  I  to  Gontm  you 
would  comprehend  my  anxiety  to  accomplish  it." 

"  I  understand  it  all  my  love.  But  come  let  us  talk  rationally. 
You  want  to  spend  a  large  sum  of  money,  in  order  to  set  up  your 
school  and  hospital  This  is  doubtless  a  noble  and  pious  occupation 
which  you  are  desirous  of  entering  upon— well  and  good—  but  is 
it  wise,  or  even  humane  to  habituate  these  poor  people  to  the  en- 
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joyment  of  benefits  which  it  is  possible  may  be  only  ephemeral  in 
their  duration  ?" 

"  I  assure  you  love,  that  I  shall  never  be  weary  of  doing  good." 

"  And  yet  there  are  a  thousand  circumstances  under  which  you 
must  find  it  impossible.  To  mention  merely  one,  it  is  not  at  all 
impossible  that  I  may  sell  this  place  some  day  or  other.*' 

"  Sell  this  place  !-good  God  !  And  why  r 

"  The  place  is  worth  more  than  a  million  of  francs^  and  does  not 
bring  me  in  more  than  twenty  thousand  livres  a  year,  after  deduct- 
ing taxes  and  the  sums  required  for  repairs.  The  house  is  an 
incommodious  one,  the  farms  are  scattered  about,  in  short  it  is  a 
very  stupid  place  after  all,  well  then  !  if  we  sold  Maran  for  a 
million  of  francs,  and  placed  the  money  in  the  funds,  or  in  the 
bank  of  France,  it  would  bring  us  in  an  annual  income  of  fifty 
thousand  livres  instead  of  twenty  thousand  which  it  hardly  pro- 
duces now." 

"  Sell  Maran  !  you  cannot  think  of  it — the  place  has  belonged 
to  our  family  for  so  long  a  period,  my  mother  inhabited  it,-  " 

"  You  must  onfess  that  all  these  chimerical  advantages  are  not 
worth  the  sacrifice  of  thirty  thousand  livres  a  year." 

"  But  why  do  we  require  so  much  money  ?  can  we  not  live  upon 
what  we"already  possess  ?" 

"  Child !"  said  Gontran  in  an  accent  of  sarcastic  pity  "  you 
understand  nothing  about  business,  one  never  can  have  too  large  an 
income.  You  have  no  idea  what  an  establishment  costs  to  keep  up 
and  besides  I  intend  to  receive  a  great  deal  of  company  at  Paris 
this  winter,  and  to  give  most  sumptuous  entertainments,  I  am  re- 
solved to  prove  that  the  revolution  of  July  has  not  knocked  us  up, 
as  people  believe  it  has  done." 

"  But  seriously  my  love,  you  do  not  think  of  selling  Maran  !  I 
implore  you,  do  not  do  that,  I  have  already  become  attached  to 
this  place." 

**  It  is  for  that  very  reason  that  it  will  be  better  to  get  rid  of  it 
before  your  attachment  has  become  stronger." 
"  But  my  love,  I  should  not  wish — 

"  Are  we  going  to  begin  quarrelling  again  1  do  listen  to  reason. 
How  many  more  times  must  I  tell  you  that  the  law  gives  me  the 
absolute,  do  you  hear  the  absolute  management  of  your  property, 
and  that  I  can  sell,  buy,  and  dispose  of  your  lands  as  I  think  proper ! 
If  I  conceive  it  to  be  for  our  interests  that  this  place  should  be 
sold,  I  shall  sell  it.  And  I  have  so  nearly  come  to  that  conclusion 
that  I  cannot  consent  to  your  setting  up  those  charitable  establish- 
ments here,  when  they  would  have  to  be  given  up  perhaps  before  six 
months.  Let  this  be  well  understood,  and  I  must  now  leave  you, 
I  am  going  to  see  whether  my  dogs  hare  fed  well,  for  they  have  had 
a  hard  day's  work  of  it  to  day." 
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And  M.  do  Lancry  left  me  alone. 

 0 

CHAPTER  XLV. 

UUCA. 

I  WAB  alarmed  at  what  mj  husband  had  said  about  his  intention  of 
selling  Maran,  and  increasing  his  expenditure.  I  felt  that  I  was  un- 
able to  oppose  his  wishes  in  any  respect,  I  remembered  the  warnings 
of  Madame  de  RicheviUe  and  M.  de  Mortagne  concerning  M.  de 
Lancry's  extravagance,  and  I  shuddered  when  I  reflected  that  our 
whole  fortune  was  at  his  mercj.  I  was  deeply  pained  at  his  refu- 
sing what  I  asked  for  in  order  to  found  a  charitable  establishment^ 
but  still  I  was  not  discouraged  ;  as  I  was  unable  to  do  good  upon 
the  extended  scale  which  I  had  proposed  to  myself,  I  resolved  to 
assist  to  the  utmost  of  my  power,  the  cases  of  inisfortune  which  I 
might  meet  with,  and  to  seek  in  the  accomplishment  of  these  pious 
duties,  for  some  relief  to  my  sorrows. 

My  poor  Blondeau  was  a  marvellous  assistant  to  me,  in  this. 
Thanks  to  the  information  I  acquired  from  her,  I  was  enabled 
to  succour  several  distressed  families :  Gk>d  recompensed  me,  my 
sadness  instead  of  beii^  bitter  and  heart-breakings  became  mekn- 
choly  and  contemplative,  I  enjoyed  a  kind  of  tranquillity  and 
repose,  and  I  comforted  myself  under  the  harshness  or  indif^rence 
of  my  husband,  by  thinking  of  the  grateful  tears  which  some  of 
my  benefits  had  elicited.  I  delighted  in  connecting  Gontran  wiUi 
these  acts  of  charity.  It  was  alwa3rs  in  his  name  that  I  gave 
alms,  and  I  experienced  a  touching  emotion  when  I  heard  our 
two  names  blended  in  one  common  blessing. 

Several  days  passed  in  this  manner,  my  husband  continued  to 
lead  the  same  kind  of  life,  and  did  not  even  seem  to  perceive  the 
change  which  had  taken  place  in  in  me  ;  once  only  he  said  to  me 
— I  see,  with  pleasure,  that  you  have  given  up  your  foolish  ideas. 
You  are  right,  the  more  I  examine  this  place  the  more  convinced  I 
become  that  it  will  be  an  excellent  thing  for  us  to  get  rid  of  it." 

I  had  acquired  sufficient  experience  in  Grontran*s  disposition  not 
to  attempt  any  further  resistance  to  his  will^  when  I  was  aware 
that  I  did  not  possess  the  means  of  inducing  him  to  change  it 
I  accordingly  made  no  other  reply,  but  that  he  was  at  liberty  to 
act  8S  he  pleased ;  but  I  wrote  to  M.  de  Mortagne  to  inform  him 
of  my  husband  s  intention,  and  to  ask  him  if  I  could  in  any  way 
oppose  it.  It  was  now  about  two  months  since  we  had  left  Ursula. 
One  morning,  after  my  husband  had  gone  out  shooting,  I  received 
by  the  post  a  letter  from  Rouvray.    It  was  from  M.  S^erin,  iHio 
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wrote  me  word  thai,  in  aooordance  with  the  promiite  she  had  nuuU 

me,  Ursula  and  liimself  would  very  shortij  arrive  co  spend  some 
iime  with  un  at  Maran.  His  factory  wm  goinq  cm  wonderfUllj 
well,  and  hu  first  clerk  would  be  perfectly  competent,  to  look  after 
the  business  during  his  absence.  M.  Sccherin  said  he  would  not 
let  Ursula  have  the  pleasure  of  writing  to  me  and  of  announcing 
this  surprise.  My  cousin  had  added  a  few  words  in  a  postscript  at 
the  end  of  the  letter,  merely  repeating  what  M.  S6cherin  had  said 
about  her. 

I  read  this  letter  over  twice  and  couM  scarcely  believe  my  eyea. 
And  yet  nothing  apparently  could  be  more  natural ;  wo  had  twenty 
times  over  settled  it  with  Ursula  that  she  was  to  come  and  spend 
some  time  with  me,  but  iJien  I  looked  upon  her  as  a  friend,  a  sister, 
I  remembered  the  few  words  which  I  had  caiight  of  Ursula's  con- 
versation with  Oontcan,  and  which  had  given  me  such  a  lively 
movement  of  jealousy,  I  shuddered  when  I  reflectod  that  my  cousin, 
while  she  was  with  us,  would  see  my  husband  every  day,  I  per* 
suaded  myself  tliM  she  had  settled  this  ezpeaitiou  to  Maran,  with 
Qontran.  My  first  impulse  was  to  write  to  Madame  Sccherin,  telling 
her  that  we  were  about  to  leave  Maran,  and  that  we  should  conse- 
quently be  unable  to  receive  her.  But  I  did  not  dure  to  take  this 
resolution  without  previoasly  acquainting  my  husband.  I  accord- 
ingly resigned  myself  to  wait  till  he  returned  from  shooting. 

Alas  1  at  this  recrudescence  of  jealous  feelings,  I  begaa  to  regret 
the  two  months  which  had  just  ^psed.  The  sorrows  which  had 
darkened  them,  were  as  nothing  to  those  which  I  doubted  not  were 
in  store  for  me  should  my  cousin  come  to  Maran. 

In  the  midst  of  these  reflections  I  suddenly  heard  the  sound  of 
post  horses^  and  a  carriage  was  driven  into  the  yard  of  the  ch&teau. 
Thinking  that  Ursulsy  in  order  to  prevent  my  refusing  her  offer^  had 
perhi^  chosen  to  arrive  at  the  same  time  as  her  letter,  I  ran  to 
the  window.  What  was  my  astooashment  at  seeing  madame  de 
Itidbeville,  with  a  young  giii  whom  I  did  not  know,  getting  out  of 
the  carriage  1  For  the  first  time  the  sight  of  the  duehess  did  me 
goody  I  fancied  that  Heaven  was  sending  me  a  friend  at  the  very 
moment  when  I  most  required  one.  Experience  had  proved  to  me 
that  in  coming  honestly  to  tell  me  of  Gontran's  faults,  she  had  been 
desirous  of  doing  me  an  imiaense  service,  I  reflected  that  in  the  diffi- 
cult position  in  which  I  was  placed  by  the  approaching  arrival  of 
Ursuh^  the  counsels  of  M.  de  Mortsgne's  friead  might  be  a  great 
assistance  to  me.  I  was  about  to  leave  the  drawing  room  in  order 
to  go  down  and  meet  madame  de  RicheviUe  when  the  latter  entered 
the  room. 

I  thought  her  so  changed  from  what  she  was  when  I  had  last 
seen  her,  about  three  months  ago,  that  I  could  not  repress  a  move- 
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ment  of  astonishment.  She  perceived  it  and  said  to  me  with  her 
aweet  and  enchanting  smile. 

"  You  can  scarcely  recognise  me,  can  you  1  Oh  !  I  have  been  a 
great  sufferer.  But  let  us  talk  of  you— of  you  "  she  added  taking 
both  my  hands  in  hers. 

"  Maran  was  at  no  great  distance  from  my  road,  so  I  went  a  little 
out  of  my  way  to  come  and  give  you  a  look.  And  where  is  M.  de 
Lancry  f* 

"  Out  shooting,  madame  for  the  whole  day.*"  I  replied  to  madame 
de  RicheviUe. 

Doubtless  from  the  accent  and  look  which  accompanied  these 
words,  the  duchess  guessed  that  1  was  dehghted  at  this  opportunity 
of  having  a  long  conversation  with  her,  and  that  I  had  some  painful 
secret  to  confide  to  her,  she  shook  her  head  and  gazed  at  me  with 
an  expression  of  touching  interest.  But  reflecting  that  she  was  not 
alone,  she  said  to  me,  pointing  to  the  young  person  who  accom- 
panied her. 

"  Allow  me  to  introduce  to  you  mademoiselle  Emma  de  Loetanges 
— ^my— relation,*'  added  Madame  de  RicheviDe  after  a  moment's 
hesitation. 

I  had  not  yet  attentively  examined  this  yoxmg  girl.  I  was  siruck 
with  admiration.  Althousrh  hardly  fourteen  years  old,  her  graceful, 
elegant  and  tall  figure  made  her  look  sixteen.  Her  blue  eyes  were, 
if  I  may  use  tlie  expression,  of  a  limpid  and  transparent  azure,  her 
nose  symmetrically  straight  and  exquisitely  chiselled,  and  her  small 
rosy  mouth  perfection  itself  Her  magnificent  and  slightly  imdulating 
auburn  haii-.^so  luxuriant  that  in  spite  of  its  fineness  it  formed 
behind  her  head  an  immense  tress  rolled  round  and  round — 
came  down  in  bands  on  each  side  of  her  ivory  forehead  and  cheeks 
which  were  slightly  tinged  with  colour.  This  enchanting  counte- 
nance of  an  oval  somewhat  long,  realised  the  ideal  of  classic  beauty. 
Notwithstanding  the  extreme  youth  of  Mademoiselle  de  Lostanges, 
her  features,  her  whole  appearance,  and  her  manner  gave  her  a  look 
of  serious  candour,  gravity  tempered  with  mildness  and  noble  sere- 
nity, which  was  no  less  imposing  than  enchanting.  Her  glance 
especially  had  an  expression  of  angelic  mildness,  that  in  spite  of  my- 
self brought  the  tears  into  my  eyes. 

Alas  !  udm  I—  ]  <Mir  EMinm  '  tnv  sad  firon  nliments  did  not  deceive 
Tho.^G  beinf^  wha  nxfi  t;^Mll^we^l  wjtU  srich  perfections,  that  you 
d  beltovit  thtrn  to  \te  i»f  n  nature  aujiorior  to  our  own,  have 
e  i\w  ^'r\\Mpfj:c  11  f  tlnii^e  glances  w'hicli  reflect,  if  I  may  say  so, 
reband  thoe©  celestiai  joys  to  the  ei^ojment  of  which  they  are 
Huii*^9  too  »oou  Btiatctod  from  W^>^  <Jod  does  not  leave  his 
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thou  seest,  thou  hearest  me.  Oh  i  thou  who  passed  like  some  divine 
and  holj  vision  through  the  existence  of  those  who  loved  thee  ! 

«  «  *  «  «  «  « 

I  was  so  struck  with  the  beauty  of  Mademoiselle  de  Lostanges,  that 
turning  towards  madame  de  Richeville  I  could  not  held  whispering 
to  her. 

"  Good  Qod  I  how  beautiful  she  is  !  how  beautiful  she  is  !" 

Emma  heard  me,  she  dropped  her  long  eyelashes,  and  her  young 
and  fresh  countenance  became  suffused  with  a  vivid  blush. 

"  Is  she  not  beautiful  f  involuntarily  replied  madame  de  Riche- 
ville, in  a  tone  of  exulting  pride.    She  then  gave  me  an  uneasy  look, 
and  her  pale  and  attenuated  coimtenance  was  covered  with  blushes. 
After  a  few  moment's  silence  she  said  to  me. 
Is  your  excellent  Blondeau  here  ? 

"  Yes  certainly.- 
Well  then  !  will  you  be  kind  enough  to  send  for  her  ?  I  wish  to 
have  some  conversation  with  you,  and  during  that  time  I  will  trust 
Emma  to  her  care  so  that  she  may  take  her  to  look  at  your  park 
which  I  hear  is  quite  charming.'* 

I  rang  the  bell  nd  sent  for  Bloudeau,  who  soon  went  away  with 
Mademoiselle  de  Lostanges.  Madame  de  Richeville  could  not  let 
the  latter  leave  the  room  without  impressing  a  kiss  upon  her  fore- 
head. 

"  Ah  !  poor  unfortunate  girl  1"  exclaimed  madame  de  Richeville 
as  soon  as  we  were  left  alone  "  I  have  heard  everything  ;  your  hus- 
band owed  money  to  that  infamous  Lugarto,  and  the  latter  abused 
the  dependent  position  in  which  M.  de  Lancry  was  placed  with  re- 
spect to  him ;  in  order  to  compromise  your  reputation  frightfully 
— a  duel  took  place  in  which  that  wretch  was  wounded — ^ 

These  words  of  Madame  de  Richeville  proved  to  me  that  she 
knew  nothing  either  of  Gontran*s  disgraceful  action,  or  of  the 
scenes  which  had  taken  place  at  the  isolated  house.  I  was  delighted 
at  M.  de  Mortagne  s  discretion.  It  would  have  indeed  been  pain- 
ful for  me  to  be  compelled  to  blush  for  my  husband. 

In  truth  madame,  M.  Lugarto  did  us  as  much  harm  as  he 
could,  but  thank  God  he  is  now  out  of  France.  But  you  yourself 
also  have  suffered  through  his  means  have  you  not  ?" 

"  He  inflicted  upon  me  the  greatest  anguish  which  I  have  ever 
experienced  in  my  existence." 

"  Forgive  me  madame,  forgive  me — ^perhaps  the  interest  you  felt 
in  me  has  been  the  cause  of  his  hatred  of  youi*self  C 

"  Why  should  I  deny  it,  my  poor  girl !  it  \s  true— he  knew 
the  lively  fiiendship  which  attached  me  to  M.  de  Mortagne,  and 
necessarily  to  you.    He  wanted  to  remove  me  to  a  distance  and 
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thus  deprive  jou  of  a  6i«id  at  the  very  momeiii  when  you  hmd  tlit 
greatest  need  of  her.** 

**  And  you  have  perhaps  accused  me — me  the  involuntaiy  cause 
of  your  sorrows.'* 

"  No,  no,  Matilda,  alas  1  I  was  so  unhappy  that  on  the  contraiy 
I  have  since  reproached  myself  with  having  too  seldom  thought  of 
you  in  the  midst  of  the  misfortune  which  overwhehned  me — you 
see  Matilda,  I  am  now  hut  the  shadow  of  my  former  self — I  bavc 
suffered  so  much,  I  have  wept  so  many  and  such  hitter  tears  !" 

"  I  dare  not  ask  you — what  has  caused  this  terrible  anguish*"* 

"  Listen  Matilda — ^Tay  this  mark  of  entire  con6dence  whidi  I 
am  about  to  give  you  ehcit  in  turn  your  own.  By  your  paleness — 
by  your  meli^choly  and  painful  smik —  I  see  it — MatikUk — Matilda 
you  are  not  happy." 

I  was  silent  and  a  tear  rolled  down  my  cheek. 

Madame  de  RicheviUe  clasped  her  hands  vehemently  together, 
lifted  her  eyes  to  heaven,  and  looked  at  me  with  a  melancholy  shake 
of  the  head  asif  to  say  to  me. 

"  Alas  I  did  I  not  warn  you  it  would  come  to  this  T 

After  a  few  moments'  silence  she  continued. 

"  Really,  my  poor  girl  there  is  some  touching  charm  about  yoo 
which  inspires  extreme  confidence.  Before  your  marriage  I  made 
a  very  painfiil  cimfesaion  to  you,  in  the  hope  that  that  confendoD, 
humiliating  as  it  was  to  me,  would,  if  I  may  say  so^  serve  as  a 
guarantee  for  the  counsels  and  advice  which  I  came  to  give  you — 
The  consequence,  Matilda,  was  what  might  be  expected,  your  heart 
was  pasilonately  attached,  you  did  not,  you  could  not  believe  me. 
I  do  not  say  this  to  reproadb  you,  on  the  contrary  it  is  an  excuse 
which  I  find  for  a  blindness  which  I  myself  have  shared.  In  re- 
lating to  you  what  I  am  about  to  confide,  Matilda — hope  to  be 
this  time  more  fortunate— You  will  not  conceal  your  sorrows  from 
me,  I  may  have  it  in  my  power  to  be  of  service  to  you.** 

"Ahl  madame— how  culpable,  how  cruel,  was  my  conduct 
towards  you  formerly  i"  I  exclaimed  moved  by  madame  de  Biche- 
ville's  words. 

She  repUed. 

"  Cruel  towards  me  f  no — but  towards  yourself^  unhappy  giri — 
Come^  take  courage,  do  not  despair,  you  see  it  is  I  now  who  give 
you  consolation,  and  hc^." 

"  Hope  I''  I  exclaimed  with  a  sigh. 

The  diif'hess  tenderly  pressed  my  hands  in  her  own. 

*'  Yes,  hope — my  counsels  will  give  you  a  right  to  entertain  that 
sentiment,  but  in  order  that  those  counsels  may  be  efficacious,  I 
must  know  everything.  I  will  begin,  and  my  example  will  persuade 
you." 
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Do  not  doubt  it  mftdame,  just  now  when  I  saw  jon  arriye ;  I 
thanked  Gfod  for  having  sent  me  a  friend.    Can  I  saj  so  ?" 

"  YeOy  oh  i  yes,  aay  so  indeed,  nay  caU  me  a  mother — ^for  sorrow 
has  made  me  old  indeed,  and  my  heart  is  more  tenderly  devoted 
to  you  than  ever.  Listen  to  me  then.  At  that  morning  qnadriUe 
party  at  the  English  embassy,  M.  Lugarto  said  these  words  to  me. 
*  I9  Umg  since  mademoiselle  Albin  vfent  to  the  viUage  of  Borg,  to 
the  hovse  of  farmer  Anselm  in  Anjou  V  It  would  be  impossible 
for  me  to  explain  to  you  how  that  man  had  discovered  a  secret  of 
the  utmost  importance  to  me — was  perfectly  stupified  at  that 
unexpected  revelation.  M.  Lugarto  requested  an  interview  with 
me  for  the  next  day.  I  granted  his  request,  burning  with  anxiety 
to  know  how  far  that  man  was  acquainted  with  a  secret,  which  I 
fancied  to  have  been  most  fiiithfully  kept.  M.  Lugarto  came,  he 
said  to  me  '  you  are  bringing  up  a  young  girl  under  the  name  of 
Emma  de  Lostanges,^  This  wae  true  — I  turned  pale — ^  Jiademoir 
selle  Albin  ia  entrusted  wOk  her  education.*  This  was  true  also — 
'  This  young  girl  has  been  for  a  month  in  the  country,  in  Anjou^  at 
the  house  of  farmer  Anselm,*  This  was  true  also — '  /  krhow  who  is 
the  mother — and  who  is  the  father  of  that  young  girl*  he  added— 
then,  after  having  enjoyed  my  terror  for  an  instant,  he  slowly  added 
these  last  words  with  an  expression  of  infernal  triumph  ,  Thai 
young  girl  has  been  in  a  dying  staie  for  the  last  three  days — at  this 
moment  perhaps  she  has  ceased  to  exist,*  He  then  left  the  room 
saying  as  he  went  '  /  will  always  treat  as  my  bitterest  enemieSj 
those  who  are  friends  of  Mortagne,  Eochegune,  ar  MatUda,  ^ow 
that  I  know  the  mystery  of  Emma*s  birth,  you  know  how  I  wiU 
avenge  myself,  whether  she  dies  or  lives,  which  Icut  is  by  no  means 
probable*  My  first  cry  when  I  awoke  from  the  kind  of  atupor 
into  which  this  revelaticm  had  thrown  me,  was  to  ask  for  posthorses. 
I  set  off  for  Anjou  that  vexy  evening.  That  fiend  had  not 
deceived  me,  Emma  was  in  a  dying  state." 
Good  God  I  Madame  T 

''M.  Lugarto  had  discovered  through  Mademoiselle  Albin,  a 
miserable  creature,  whom  he  had  bribed,  the  desperate  state  of  the 
unfortunate  Emma,  and  had  made  use  of  this  terrible  intelligenoe 
in  order  to  get  me  away  from  Paris.  I  might  be  an  obstacle  to  hie 
perfidious  designs  upon  you,  and  my  being  with  Emma  would  be  a 
proof  to  confirm  the  veracity  of  his  denunciations.  His  treadiet^ 
ous  plots  were  admirably  calculated.  I  was  weeping  at  the  bed- 
side of  Emma,  who  was  then  almost  at  the  last  gasp,  when  my 
husband  arrived.  A  separation  had  tacitly  existed  between  us  for 
several  years^  which  M.  de  Richevilie's  conduct  on  this  occasion  will 
clearly  prove  to  you — *  That  is  your  daughter — *  he  said  to  me. 
Alas !  at  that  moment  when  about  to  see  that  angel  desoend  into 
the  tomb,  I  dared  not,  I  would  not  lie^  bn^en  as  I  was  by  despair 
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and  by  remorse  for  a  fault  which  God  was  ptinishing  with  sach  a 
fearful  chastisement." 

"  What !"  I  ezclaimedy  interrupting  Madame  de  Ilichenlle< 

"Emma 

''Emma — is  my  daughter,"  replied  the  Duchess,  dropping  her 
ejes  with  confusion. 

I  could  not  restrain  a  movement  which  Madame  de  Richeville 
took  for  a  reproach  ;  she  hastened  to  add. 

"  Oh  !  do  not  condemn  till  you  have  heard  me.  Doubtkas  1  am 
guilty — very  guilty — but  if  you  knew — I  will  tell  you  all — ^and  you 
will  pity  me — I  am  sure  you  will  After  this  confession,  M.  de 
Richeville  said  to  me  at  the  bedside  of  that  expiring  girl,  I  have 
squandered  all  my  fortune,  you  have  still  left  an  income  of  a  hundred 
thousand  livres  a  year,  give  me  a  million  of  francs,  or  I  wiU  com- 
mence a  suit  against  you  for  a  separation ;  and  will  make  a  most 
horrible  scandal.  I  have  in  my  possession  all  the  letters  which  prove 
that  Mademoiselle  de  Lostanges  is  your  daughter,  that  she  was 
bom  during  my  absence  in  Italy.  Nor  is  this  all,  I  have  also  all 
the  letters  that  you  wrote  to  M.  de  Lancry.*' 

"  Ah  !  Madame,"  I  exclaimed,  blushing  deeply,  "  it  is  M.  Lugarto 
only,  who  abusing  the  influence  he  possessed  over  my  husband  forced 
him  to  deliver  up  the  letters." 

I  do  not  doubt  it.  I  believe  M.  de  Lancry  incapable  of  having 
voluntarily  committed  so  infamous  an  action.  Whst  can  I  aay, 
Matilda  ?  distracted,  half  mad  with  grief,  terrifiei  at  the  threatened 
exposure  of  a  law  suit  which  would  dishonour  me,  of  a  law  suit  which 
would  deliver  up  to  the  sarcasms  of  the  world  a  memory  sacred  in 
liny  eyes — the  memory  of  Emma's  father." 

"  He  is  rot  alive  then,  madame  1" 

"  No,  he  has  been  dead  these  six  years."  said  Madame  de  Riche- 
ville, pressing  her  hands  to  her  forehead  with  painful  emotion*  ^e 
then  continued. 

"  With  so  many  reasons  to  dread  the  scandal  with  which  M.  de 
Richeville  menaced  me  if  I  refused  to  comply  with  his  wishes,  I 
consented  to  every  thing.  With  admirable  foresight,"  added  the 
Duchess  with  a  bitter  smile,  **  my  husband  had  brought  one  of  his 
agents  with  him  ;  the  acts  were  aU  duly  prepared.  There,  close  to 
my  daughter  8  bed,  I  signed  the  deed  which  deprived  me  of  half  my 
fortune.  In  exchange  for  this  donation,  M.  de  Lancry's  letters^ 
and  those  which  related  to  the  birth  of  Emma  were  restored  to  me 
and  thank  God  my  husband  is  now  without  any  weapons  in  his  power 
against  me." 

**  Oh  !  how  miserably  base,"  I  exclaimed,  "  to  come  and  dictate 
such  conditions  near  a  death  bed !" 

"  And  now,  Matilda,''  said  Madame  de  Richeville.  I  have  con- 
fessed to  you  the  only  two  errors  which  I  ever  committed.  Many 
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scandalous  adventures  have  been  attributed  to  me,  and  jet  before 
that  God  of  sovereign  goodness,  who  restored  my  diaughter  to  me, 
I  swear  to  you,  Matilda — ^never  did  I  give  reason  for  the  calumnies 
which  have  overwhelmed  me.  I  do  not  pretend  to  deny  my  errors, 
they  have  been  great,  but  if  you  knew  that  married  when  I  was 
acATcelj  sixteen  to  M.  de  Richeville,  I  was  after  a  few  months  of 
marriage,  contemptuously  and  brutally  sacrificed,  and  to  what  crea- 
tures, oh  my  God  !  For  four  years  ray  success  in  society  was  suffi- 
cient to  console  me  for  my  husband's  neglect ;  during  those  four 
years  of  intoxication ;  or  rather  of  mad  excitement,  my  heart 
slumbered,  I  loved  no  one,  but  I  knew  not  one  instant  of  ejinui  ;  by 
degrees,  however,  I  became  weary  of  those  continual  fetes  and  of 
that  noisy  and  dimless  existence.  My  husband  had  set  off  for  Italy, 
where  he  remained  for  two  years.  I  was  alone — free.  I  became  a 
prey  to  profound  melancholy.  For  the  first  time  the  pleasures  of 
the  world  were  no  longer  sufficient  for  me.  What  shall  I  tell  you, 
Matilda  1  at  that  time,  I  met  the  father  of  Emma  in  society.  The 
passionate  love  I  conceived  for  him,  though  long  resisted,  made  me 
forget  my  duties.  If  a  fault  could  he  excused  or  eunobled  by  the 
merits  of  him  who  makes  you  commit  it,  my  love  was  indeed  ex- 
cusable, for  he  to  whom  I  was  attached  united  in  himself  the  most 
rare  qualities  and  fascinations.  This  passion  so  profound  on  my 
part,  and  so  fully  shared  by  him,  lasted  for  six  years,  and  was 
scarcely  guessed  at  in  the  world,  for  I  spent,  the  greater  part  of  that 
period  in  one  of  my  country  sents.  Death  deprived  me  of  him 
whom  I  adored.  After  that  terrible  blow  I  remained  for  several 
years  the  prey  to  alternating  and  strange  revulsions  of  feeling,  some- 
times remaining  for  whole  months  together  plunged  in  despair,  at 
others  wishing  to  struggle  against  the  grief  which  was  consuming 
me,  I  gave  myself  up  with  ardour  to  every  kind  of  pleasure,  and 
accepted  with  a  kind  of  absent  coquetry,  innocent  enough  I  swear 
to  you,  but  a  thousand  times  more  compromising  than  many  errors, 
the  homage,  the  attentions  of  all,  for  my  heart  always  remained  cold 
and  dead  to  the  emotions  of  love ;  and  then  when  those  men  whose 
attentions  I  had  admitted  with  so  much  indifference,  fancied  them- 
selves beloved  and  asked  me  for  some  serious  proof  of  my  affection , 
I  could  scarcely  imderstand  them,  I  fancied  I  was  awaking  from  a 
dream,  and  I  became  indignant  at  their  pretensions.  It  was  their 
spite,  their  hatred,  when  they  found  themselves  disa])pointed  in  the 
hopes  which  I  had  unfortunately  encouraged,  that  kept,  up  the 
abominable  calumnies  of  wliich  I  was  the  prey,  and  to  which  you 
have  heard  mademoiselle  de  Maran  make  such  cruel  allusions.  Then, 
seeing  myself  unjustly  attacked,  indignant  at  the  malice  of  the 
«^orld,  1  sought  for  a  refuge  ia  prayer :  unable  to  feel  anything 
without  exi^geration,  I  devoted  myself  to  the  most  rigorous  aus- 
terities, I  wore  a  hair  cloth  shift  next  to  my  skin,  I  lived  for  whole 
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months  in  the  most  profound  solitude,  bat  it  was  in  Tmin  thai  I  ini' 

plored  Qod  to  give  me  peace,  God  would  not  hear  me,  in  His  eyes 
there  was  nothing  but  impietj  in  those  desperate,  those  impetuous 
fits  of  prajer  to  which  I  on]j  gave  myself  up  from  unhealthy  ex- 
citement, and  SB  it  were  to  avenge  myself  for  the  calumnies  which 
the  lightness  of  my  conduct  had  provoked.  After  so  many  strug- 
gles, after  so  many  bitter  deceptions,  I  sou^t  for  a  last  consolation  in 
love,  or  rather  I  hoped  to  bring  the  past  once  more  to  life,  that 
past  which  had  been  so  dear  to  me. 

Alas !  that  was  my  great  &ult,  I  madly  thought  that  it 
was  possible  to  love  twice.  Instead  of  preserving  in  my 
heart  a  precious  and  holy  memory,  I  blackened  that  first,  that 
only  love !  Parading  as  it  were  the  impetuous  bursts,  the 
devotion,  the  enthusiasm  of  that  first  attachment,  I  loved,  or 
rather  fiuicied  that  I  loved  M.  de  Lancry.  soon  perceived  the 
error  into  which  I  had  fiJleu,  and  1  shed  some  bitter  tears  o*er 
this  last  fault  which  had  proved  so  useless  a  one  for  my  happineas. 
I  du  not  wish,  Matilda,  to  jubiify  M.  de  Lancry  s  odious  conduct 
towards  me,  but  perhaps  he  perceived  the  lukcwarmness  of  my 
affection,  though  I  devoted  myself  to  him  unboundedly  :  eveiy  day 
I  was  forced  to  acknowledge  with  intense  anguish  that  we  can 
love  but  once,  and  even  if  a  second  attachment  had  all  the  vivacity 
of  the  first,  it  would  still  be  never  anything  but  a  mere  repetition, 
a  reflection,  an  echo.  After  the  breaking  off  my  connection 
with  M.  dc  Lancry — a  last  and  fatal  experience  !  I  returned  into 
society,  but  with  no  feeling  of  interest  in  its  gaieties^  and  sontinually 
thinking  of  my  daughter  whom  the  respect  due  to  worldly  decorum 
forbade  me  to  have  at  my  side ;  it  was  then  that  I  heard  of  Emma*s 
iUness  :  a  woman  in  whom  I  had  perfect  confidence,  mademoiselle 
Albin,  (whom  I  had  placed  as  governess  with  my  daughter)  had 
been  corrupted  by  the  bribes  of  M.  Lugarto.** 

How  infamous  T* 

She  sold  him  the  letters  in  which  I  had  alwajrs  kept  up  a  corres- 
pondence with  her,  as  well  as  all  the  documents  which  related  to 
the  birth  of  Emma,  and  which  I  had  confided  to  her  ;  the  frequent 
voyages  of  M.  de  Mortagne  not  having  allowed  that  excellent  friend 
to  take  charge  of  the  deposit  When  my  husband  had  extorted 
that  last  confession  from  me,  I  made  a  vow  at  the  bed-side  of  my 
dying  daughter  that,  if  God  would  restore  her  to  life,  I  would  for- 
sake the  world  for  ever,  and  spend  the  end  of  my  days  in  some 
retreat  which  should  embrace  all  the  strictness  of  a  religious  re- 
tirement. God  took  compassion  upon  me,  he  preserved  Emma^ 
and  since  tliat  vow  which  I  have  taken,  the  calm  which  I  eigoy 
is  indescribable.  Henceforth  my  existence  will  be  divided  between 
my  daughter  and  the  practice  of  that  religion  of  which  I  now 
begin  to  feel  the  infinite  sweetness.  I  am  so  happy,  Matilda,  at 
^>>e  prospect  of  this  futurity,  so  happy  that  I  tremble  lest  some 
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new  calamity  Bhould  ariao  to  orcarthrow  it — ^you  know  I  have  been 
too  guilty  to  have  any  right  to  such  felicity,**  added  madame  de 
BicheyiUe  with  a  deep  sigh. 

"  Ah  1  do  not  believe  that,  madame,  Ood  forgives  flo  much  to 
repentance.** 

"  May  he  listen  to  you,  Matilda." 
And  where  are  you  now  going  to,  madame  1" 

"  To  Paris,  I  shall  retire  to  the  convent  du  Sacri  Cceur,  where  1 
am  going  to  take  Emma.  She  will  pass  for  an  orphan  distantly 
related  to  me.  The  superior  of  the  convent  will  give  me  up  a 
little  apartment  in  that  holy  residence,  and  it  is  there  that  I  shall 
henceforth  live.  When  Emma  is  old  enough  to  be  married,  I  shall 
entreat  M.  de  Mortagne,  and  you,  Matilda,  you  who  now  know  the 
melancholy  secret  of  her  birth,  to  seek  for  some  man  too  generous 
to  make  that  poor  girl  responsible  for  the  fault  of  her  mother.  I 
shall  resign  the  remainder  cf  my  fortime  to  her,  with  the  exception 
of  a  modest  pittance  for  myaelf>  I  shall  consecrate  the  remainder 
of  my  life  to  the  expiation  of  my  errors,  and  Ood  perhaps  will 
fulfil  the  prayers  wldch  I  shall  offer  up  for  the  happiness  of  my 
daughter.** 

There  was  so  much  simplicity  in  the  words  and  in  the  confession 
of  madame  de  Richeville,  the  resolution  she  declared  was  so  firm 
and  sincere  a  one,  that  I  was  deeply  moved. 

I  was  touched  also  at  seeing  her,  so  beautiful,  and  still  so  young, 
for  at  the  most  her  age  did  not  exceed  thirty  four  or  thirty  five 
yeara^  about  to  give  herself  up  to  a  profound  retirement,  about  to 
renounce  a  world  to  which  she  was  still  fitted  to  be  so  brilliant  an 
ornament. 

"  Ah  madame,**  I  said  to  her  "  how  would  it  be  possible  that  Goi 
should  not  take  pity  and  compassion  upon  you  ?** 

"  He  has  already  shewn  so  much  mercy  in  restoring  my  daugh- 
ter to  me,  and  in  conferring  i^pon  her  such  admirable  gifts  !  for 
you  have  no  idea  of  that  girl  s  adorable  qualities,  if  you  knew 
what  a  heart,  what  a  soul,  what  an  enchanting  intellect  she  possesses . 
No,  I  am  not  blinded  by  maternal  love,'*  said  the  duchess  unable  to 
restrain  her  tears  "  it  is  impossible  to  meet  with  more  goodness 
joined  to  more  nobility  of  disposition,  to  more  uprightness,  and  then 
her  sensibility  is  so  expansive,  so  sincere  1  Believe  me,  her  very 
soul  may  be  read  in  her  angelic  looks,  and  then — but,  forgive  me, 
forgive  me,  Matilda,  excuse  a  poor  mother,  but  I  so  seldom  find  an 
opportunity  of  saying  those  blessed  words  my  daughter,  that  1  am 
abusing — ^*' 

"  Ah  1  can  you  believe  it,  madame  1  do  you  think  that  I  do  not 
feel  how  painful  to  you  must  be  that  constraint  which  you  are 
compelled  to  place  upon  yourself  T* 

"Yes— oh,  yes — very  painful,  Matilda,  especially  when  I  am 
alone  with  Kmma,  although  I  overwhelm  her  with  tenderness^ 
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although  she  is  fondly  attached  to  me,  alas !  she  does  not  know, 
she  never  will  know  that  1  am  her  mother — I  fancy  that  if  she 
knew  it  she  would  love  me  in  a  different  manner,  I  fancy  that  her 
voice  would  have  a  different  accent,  her  eyes  a  different  glance,  I 
am  to  her  but  a  Jislaut  relation  whom  she  has  rarely  seen  ;  what 
would  it  be  then  if  she  knew  that  I  am  her  mother  t  Sometimes 
I  am  on  the  point  of  confessing  everything  to  her,  but  shame 
restrains  me.  Never  will  I  expose  myself  to  blush  before  that 
angel.  But  once  more,  forgive  me,  Matilda,  for  talking  to  you 
so  much  about  myself.  Now  tliat  you  know  the  history  of  my 
life  you  will  imitate  my  confidence.  Now,  Matilda,  let  us  talk  of 
yourself.  I  implore  you,  conceal  nothing  from  me.  Believe  me, 
experience  iu  misfortune  ri^^ens  the  judgment,  and  my  counsels  may 
be  serviceable  to  you.** 

After  a  moment's  hesitation.  I  told  Madame  de  Richeville  all 
the  reasons  I  had  for  being  jealoud  of  Ursula,  my  suspicions  as  to 
the  latter's  intrigue  with  M.  Chopinelle,  what  I  had  caught  of  her 
conversation  with  my  husband,  and,  in  conclusion,  my  apprehensions 
ill  the  apprn;iching  arrival  of  my  cousin." 
Madame  de  Bicheville  said  to  me. 
Matilda  you  still  love  your  husband  passionately.  So  much  the 
better,  a  love  like  yours  is  a  holy  and  a  noble  thing,  doubtless  one 
suffers,  but  the  heart  at  least  is  full,  and  that  feverish  and  uneasy 
ardour  is  better  than  a  vacuum  and  stagnation  of  the  souL  Your 
cousin  seems  to  me  a  very  dangerous  person.  In  former  times  ma- 
demoiselle de  Maran  always  exalted  you  at  Ursula^s  expense  with  a 
maliciousness  that  was  profoundly  calculating.  She  knew  that  wo- 
men of  that  description  never  forget,  and  that  with  them  the 
wounds  inflicted  on  their  pride  are  incurable  ones.  Ursula  will 
endeavour  to  avenge  herself  upon  you  for  the  humiliations  of  her 
childhood,  for  the  ridiculous  qualities  of  her  husband,  for  the  as 
ridiculous  quahties  of  her  first  lover.  Fatality  has  made  you  a 
witness  to  many  scenes  of  which  she  is  a<«hamed,  and  she  will 
never  forget  it.  Consider  her  then  in  the  light  of  your  most 
mortal  enemy.  Your  conduct  towards  her  has  been  perfect  in  its 
tondcme?8,  and  the  wicked  never  forgive  the  benefits  they  have 
received." 

"  And  yet  she  ij  coming  to  declaim  to  me  again  about  heTfriend- 
«At/>— the  hypocrite  !    Never,  oh  !  ncvrr  will  I  permit  it." 

"  Matilda,  you  know  the  intractable  disposition  of  vour  husb'Jid, 
if  he^chooses  you  to  rtceive  your  comin,  you  will  be  obliged  to  obey 
him." 

"  Oh  I  never,  never." 
Poor  girl,  what  will  vou  do  ?" 

"I  ,vill  implore  Gontmn,  l,c  wiU  see  my  tears,  he  will  toke  com- 
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passion  upon  me,  for  I  am  sm*e  if  she  comes  here  I  shall  have  an 
illness." 

"  M.  de  LancTT  will  not  have  compassion  upon  jou,  Matilda,  for 
like  JOU,  I  believe  that  this  expedition  is  a  planned  thing  between 
him  and  Ursula." 

"  You  believe  then  that  he  loves  her  ?*' 

"  As  much  as  he  is  capable  of  loving  anything.  From  what  you 
have  told  me,  I  do  not  doubt  that  jour  cousin  practised  the  most 
barefaced  and  encouraging  coquetrj  towards  him.  Thej  were  not 
long  without  understanding  each  other  perfectly,  and  had  not  chance 
allowed  jou  to  catch  some  words  of  their  conversation,  jour  sus- 
picions would  never  have  been  awakened." 

'*  But  what  shall  I  do,  good  God  !  what  shall  I  do  ?  When  once 
mj  coiisin  is  here,  Madame,  mj  miserj  will  be  certain.  All  Oontran*s 
attentions  will  be  for  her,  and  mj  life  will  become  a  torture  of  every 
instant." 

"  Do  not  think  that,  on  the  contrarj,  if  jou  follow  mj  advice, 
Ursula  will  onlj  stop  a  few  dajs  at  jour  house,  and  during  that 
time  she  will  repulse  the  slightest  attentions  of  jour  husband." 

"  What  do  JOU  saj,  Madame  1" 

''Listen  to  me,  Matilda.  Your  cousin,  that  melancholj  and 
romantic  personage  is  above  all  things  anxious  to  retain  the  influence 
she  exercises  over  her  husband.  Nothing  costs  her  too  much  in 
order  to  secure  that  influence  ;  she  flatters  his  vulgaritj ;  shares, 
and  even  exaggerates  it,  which  is  natural  enough.  Ursula  is  vain, 
greedj,  and  poor,  she  forces  her  husband  to  wear  himself  out  with 
business,  in  order  that  she  maj  soon  be  in  a  condition  to  lead  a  life 
of  opulence  at  Paris.  Were  M.  S^cherin  to  know  to-morrow  that 
Ursula  deceives  him,  to-morrow  he  would  forsake  her,  and  Ursula 
would  become  poor  once  more,  with  no  other  resource  but  her  dowrj. 
She  married  in  order  to  become  rich,  and  she  will  sacriflce  a  great 
deal,  if  not  all,  to  the  preservation  of  that  fortune." 

Ah  !  madame  !  her  husband  loves  her  so  much  !  he  is  so  good  I 
80  weak  1" 

"  From  what  jou  have  told  me  of  him,  he  is  as  courageous  as  he 
is  upright  and  devoted,  and  such  dispositions  never  enter  into  a 
compromise  with  honour  or  descend  to  cowardlj  complaisance.  He 
adores  his  wife  ;  from  the  moment  he  discovers  that  she  dishonours 
him,  he  will  abandon  her,  he  will  be  terriblj  miserable,  perhaps,  but 
he  will  never  see  her  again." 

Do  JOU  advise  me  to  denounce  Ursula  T  I  exclaimed. 

"  I  advise  jou,  mj  dear  girl,  to  wait  for  jour  cousin,  here,  and  on 
the  vet  J  daj  of  her  arrival  to  saj  to  her  with  calm  firmness,  "  Your 
visit  to  Maran  is  a  planned  scheme  between  jourself  and  mj  husband. 
I  am  not  jour  dupe  :  I  declare  to  jou  that  I  am  determined  to  re- 
sort to  every  possible  means  in  order  to  keep  vou  at  a  distanoe  from 
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my  house.    I  eannot  prevent  M.  de  Lanoy^B  being  led  swsy  bf 

jour  coquetry,  but  I  will  not  suffer  you  to  come  here  and  defy  meu 
You  poflseas  complete  influence  orer  M.  S6dierin,  it  will  be  rery  easy 
therefore,  for  you,  in  fire  or  six  days,  to  persuade  him  to  go  awaj 
from  here  under  the  pretext  of  a  coolness  between  me  and  you,  for 
which  I  will  take  care  to  furnish  you  with  a  Toiy  natural  oppor- 
tunity. If  you  refine  this,  to-morrow  I  will  go  to  your  husband,  and 
I  will  frankly  confess  to  him,  that  right  or  wrong,  I  am  jealous  of 
you,  and  that  I  implore  him  to  take  you  away.  Make  up  your 
mind  then  whether  you  grant  me  with  a  good  grace,  what  otherwiae, 
I  can  obtain  by  different  means.** 

Speak  to  her  in  that  way,  Matilda,  and  i  swear  to  you  that  ska 
will  not  hesitate  to  depart  She  will  fear — and  with  reason — that 
the  suspicions  of  her  husband  once  awakened,  he  will  lose  thai  Uind 
confidence  on  which  depend  all  the  power,  all  the  courage,  and  all 
the  future  projects  of  your  couiin." 

I  had  listened  atlentiyely  to  Madame  de  RicheTille,  and  what 
she  said  to  me  seemed  correct  and  just.  A  thousand  forgotten  ctr- 
cumstances  returning  to  my  memory,  proved  to  me  that  the  Ducheaa 
had  formed  a  maryellously  correct  estimate  of  Ursala*s  character. 
Only,  I  confessed  to  her  that  I  dreaded  the  braaen  assurance  of 
which  my  cousin  had  given  me  so  many  proofe. 

"  It  is  for  that  very  reason  that  I  particolarly  wish  to  imfveoi 
upon  you,  Matilda,  the  neceasity  of  never  entering  into  any  diaooa- 
sion  with  her  ;  stick  to  this  one  declaration.  '  Leave  my  houas,  or 
I  will  unmask  you  to  your  husband>«-*  not  another  word  mora  or 
leu." 

"  Ah !  Madame,  it  is  very  cruel  T 

"  No  weakness,  Matilda  ;  or  all  will  be  lost.** 
Alas !  madame,  if  Oontran  no  longer  loves  me,  he  will  sacrifice 
me  to  some  other  woman,  as  well  as  to  Ursula,'*  I  said  with  despair. 

**  My  poor  girl,  we  must  always  in  thb  life  begin  by  securiag  to 
ourselves  all  the  repose  and  happiness  to  which  we  can  form  any  just 
pretension.  Ursula  once  away,  you  will  be  quiet  here  till  the  winter, 
and  that  at  all  events  will  be  so  much  gained  :  when  you  have 
returned  to  Paris,  if  her  coquetry  still  give  you  reasons  for  alam, 
you  luust  have  recourse  to  the  same  threats.  I  conceive  that  your 
generous  nature  recoils  from  this  mode  of  proceeding — ^but  you  will 
have  no  need  to  resort  to  extreme  measures.  Believe  me,  thia 
simple  menace  of  yours  will  suffice  to  make  your  cousin  give  up  her 
projects  of  seduction.  She  will  have  too  much  horror  of  becoming 
poor  again  by  her  husband*s  desertion  ;  to  place  you  under  the 
necessity  of  ruiniug  her.  Women  like  her  are  incapable  of  a 
sacrifice ;  even  where  their  evil  passions  are  concerned.*' 

Madame  Blondeau  s  return,  who  now  re-entered  the  room  with 
£mma,  put  an  end  to  our  conversation.    Emma  ran  up  to  her 
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mother,  and  embracing  her,  presented  the  Duchess  with  a  large 
nosegaj  of  roses.  Her  walk  had  given  a  most  fresh  and  enchanting 
colour  to  her  complexion.  She  came  and  sate  down  for  a  minute, 
on  a  sofa  in  the  drawing-room,  between  myself  and  the  Duchess. 
Madame  de  Richeyille,  placed  the  nosegay  upon  her  knees,  took 
of  Emma's  hands  in  one  of  her  own,  and  with  the  other  arranged  the 
bands  of  her  daughter's  fair  hair,  which  had  been  somewhat  dis- 
ordered by  the  wtdk. 

While  we  three  were  thus  together,  Emma,  her  mother,  and 
myself,  I  reflected — alas  1  with  bitterness  reflected — that  I  no  longer 
possessed  the  confldlng  security  of  that  young  girl,  while  I  had  not 
yet  attained  the  melancholy  resignation,  which  sorrow  had  bestowed 
upon  her  mother. 

I  thought  of  all  the  sufferings  I  should  have  to  go  through  before 
I  could  arrive,  like  Madame  de  Richeville,  at  the  abandonment  of 
all  human  hopes.  A  woman''s  age  for  (iction — ^if  I  may  use  such  an 
eipression — extends  mostly  from  fifteen  to  thirty.  Emma,  myself, 
and  Madame  de  Richeville,  united  among  us,  those  three  periods  of 
existence,  the  innocent  and  pure  tranquillity,  the  stormy  whirlwind 
of  the  passions,  and  the  prostration  which  succeeds  to  them,  when 
the  heart  lacerated  in  the  struggle  seeks  for  repose  in  oblivion. 

«  «  «  «  #  # 

Madame  de  Richeville  was  unwilling  to  meet  Gontran,  and  left 
me  towards  evening.  She  had  received  no  intelligence  of  M.  de 
Mortagne,  and  he  had  not  answered  the  letter  which  I  had  written 
to  him  about  my  husband's  intention  of  selling  Maran. 

I  felt  somewhat  uneasy,  and  Madame  de  Richeville  promised  to 
write  to  me  as  soon  as  she  had  arrived  at  Paris,  in  order  to  re-assure 
me  on  this  point.  She  strongly  impressed  upon  me,  also,  the 
necessity  of  giving  her  every  information  of  what  took  place  at 
Maran,  when  Ursula  arrived,  and  to  remember  strictly  the  advice 
which  she  had  given  me. 

I  parted  from  this  excellent  friend  with  a  painful  depression  of 
heart. 

That  evening,  when  Gk>ntran  came  in  from  shooting,  I  informed 
him  of  Madame  de  Richeville's  visit ;  he  seemed  not  to  care  much 
for  the  intelligence,  and  I  then  gave  him  M.  S^herin's  letter^  an-» 
nonncing  the  approaching  arrival  of  my  cousin.  M.  de  Lancry 
answered  with  the  utmost  coldness  that  he  was  delighted  to  hear 
it^  because  Ursula  would  keep  me  company. 

Four  or  five  days  after  my  interview  with  Madame  de  Richeville, 
Monsieur  and  Madame  S^cherin  arrived  at  Maran. 
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CHAPTER  XLVI. 

TUB  TWO  FRIBKDB. 

UssiTLA  threw  herself  into  my  arms  and  embraced  me  most  af- 
fectionately. I  replied  to  these  evidences  of  friendship  with  much 
coldness  ;  my  cousin,  however,  did  not  perceive,  or  pretended  not 
to  perceive,  how  little  warmth  there  was  in  the  reception  I  gave 
her. 

After  the  first  compliments,  M.  S^cherin  said  to  me  with  a  sigh, 
and  looking  at  his  wife. 

"  Well,  cousin,  the  day  after  your  departure  a  separation  took 
place  between  us  and  mamma,  and  we  have  left  Rouvray.  Alas  I 
yes,  you  have  no  idea,  cousin,  how  much  it  cost  my  wife  to  take 
this  step.  She  was  quite  heart-broken  about  it,  which  proves  what 
a  good  heart  she  has,  for  I  must  say  mamma  had  been  very  harsh 
and  very  unjust  towards  her.  But  how  can  it  be  helped  1  when 
once  old  people  get  a  thing  into  their  heads,  the  devil  himself 
can't  get  it  out  again." 

"Are  you  still  living  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Rouvray  T  I  said 
to  him,  "  in  order  to  see  your  mother  and  superintend  your  manu- 
factory r 

"  Yes,  certainly,  cousin,  I  have  often  seen  my  mother,  who  is  very 
well,  and,  as  my  wife  observes,  I  am  sure  mamma  likes  this  arrange- 
ment much  better  now  that  the  thing  is  done  ;  she  is  more  inde- 
pendent, and  so  are  we  also.  But  she  never  would  receive  Ursula ; 
how  could  it  be  helped ;  it  was  an  idea  she  had  got  into  her  head. 
My  wife  cried  a  good  deal  about  it.  I  can  tell  you !  However,  it 
don't  signify,  there  is  something  else  in  the  wind  ;  my  manufactory 
dont  want  any  more  looking  after  ;  and  altogether  I  have  now  sixty 
eight  thousand  livres  a  year — and  upon  my  word  Ursula  and  I  want 
to  enjoy  life  a  little.    You  don't  know  our  project,  do  you  ?" 

"  No,  indeed,  my  dear  cousin." 

"  My  dear,"  said  Ursula,  "  You  are  going  to  be  indiscreet^  I  im- 
plore you  to—" 

"  Indiscreet  with  our  good  cousin  !'*  exclaimed  M.  S4cherin, 
interrupting  his  wife,  "  how  could  that  be  possible  1  is'nt  she  your 
sister,  the  best  friend  your  ever  had  in  you  life  ?  And  besides  I 
am  sure  that  what  I  am  going  to  propose  to  our  cousin,  will  give  her 
real  pleasure  since  it  pleases  us.  In  one  word,  Madame  la  Vicomf 
tesse,  when  you  married,  you  offered  to  let  us  have  a  suite  of  rooms 
in  your  hdtel,  at  Paris ;  which  is  too  large  for  your  own  occupation. 
Well  then,  we  accept  your  offer. 
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I  looked  at  Ursula  with  as  much  surprise  as  indignation ;  she 
did  not  appear  to  understand  me,  and  gave  me  a  tender  smile  while 
M.  S^cherin  went  on. 

"  Do  you  rememher  what  you  used  to  say  to  us,  cousin.  "  Come 
to  Paris  and  we  shall  all  be  like  one  family — the  winter  at  Paris; 
the  summer  at  Maran  or  at  Rouvray  f  *  Well  then  !  these  fine 
plans  which  are  so  delightful  to  you  and  to  us  also,  are  going  to  be 
realised — we  shall  not  be  separated  any  more.  I  shall  go  and  see 
mamma  eyerj  year,  and  leave  Ursula  with  you.  I  have  had  a  little 
snuggery  prepared  for  me  at  my  factory ;  and  now  we  are  come  to 
ask  your  hospitality  till  we  all  set  off  together  for  Paris.  In  order 
not  to  leave  my  time  and  capital  unoccupied,  I  shall  take  &  share  in 
a  banking  house  belonging  to  one  of  my  friends ;  a  house  that  is 
perfectly  safe  since  it  has  survived  the  revolution  of  July.  That 
wiU  give  me  some  occupation  while  I  am  at  Paris.  Only,  a  short 
time  hence  I  shall  leave  you,  to  take  a  little  trip— as  far  as  a  farm  I 
am  offered  for  sale,  and  which  I  want  to  look  at.  Duripg  that  time 
you  and  Urania  can  settle  everything  about  our  establishment  at 
Paris ;  you  may  as  well  let  your  rooms  to  us  as  to  strangers,  eh  1 
cousin?  But,  by-the-bye,  no— no — women  understand  nothing 
about  business.  I  will  arrange  everything  with  M.  de  Lancry. 
Well,  cousin,  confess  you  did  not  expect  this — and  that  we  have  been 
preparing  a  rare  surprise  for  you  V 

M.  S^cherin,  was  not  at  all  clear  sighted,  and  did  not,  accordingly, 
perceive  my  stupefaction. 

My  position  was  by  so  much  the  more  painful,  that,  in  former 
times  when  I  had  a  blind  confidence  in  Ursula's  friendship,  I  had 
actually  made  her  this  very  proposition,  and  had  implored  her  to 
accept  it 

Interpreting  my  silence  after  his  own  &shion  ;  M.  S^cherin  ex- 
claimed. 

"  Well !  you  can't  get  over  it  !  I  was  sure  you  would  not  think 
we  were  capable  of  such  a  thing." 

"  Indeed,  my  cousin,  I  was  far  from  hoping — " 

"  That  we  should  remember  your  kind  offers,  my  good  Matilda. 
Ah  ?  the  very  doubt  was  an  injustice,  first  to  me,  and  then  to  my 
husband,"  said  Ursula,  with  an  accent  of  graceful  reproach. 

Not  wishing  to  come  to  any  violent  explanation,  before  the  con- 
versation which,  following  Madame  de  Richeville  s  advice,  I  was  de- 
sirous of  having  with  my  cousin,  I  replied  with  some  embarrassment. 

"  Certainly,  I  did  hope  for  this  piece  of  good  luck,  my  dear 
cousin  ;  but  I  did  not  think  of  seeing  my  hopes  realised  so  soon, 
and  I  am  enchanted  at  the  flattering  taste  you  have  displayed.*' 

"And  I  believe  it,  cousin,  because  you  say  it — Oh  !  I  know  you 
well,  you  are  not  one  of  those  women  who  say  yes,  when  they  mean 
no.    Mamma  was  always  repeating  to  me,  "  Madame  de  Lancry  is 
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truth  uid  honoQT  personified,  what  she  sajs  is  goetpel."  Was'ni  she, 
Ursula  r 

"  Certainly,  mj  dear,  but  your  mother,  in  saying  that,  thougiit 
M  I  do." 

Yes,  that's  true  enough — Oh !  take  my  word  for  it,  oousiii, 
you  have  no  friend — ^what  do  I  say  1  no  sitter  more  devoted  than 
my  wife.  It  is  Matilda  here,  and  Matilda  there — nothing  will  go 
down  but  Matilda.  In  short,  particularly  since  the  little  visit  you 
paid  us  at  Rouvray,  she  is  as  frantic  as  the  deuce  to  coma  and  livo 
with  you.  You  may  guess  how  well  this  suits  me,  me  who  also 
swear  by  nothing  else  than  you,  without,  however,  forgetting  mj 
ooustn  Laaery.  Ah  !  cousin,  as  folks  say,  there  are  two  of  yoa 
to  the  pair.  You  were  bom  for  M.  de  Lancry  as  M.  de  Lancry 
was  born  for  you.  It  is  just  like  me,  without  vanity,  I  was  bom 
for  Ursula  as  Ursula  was  bom  for  me.  But  it  is  true  enough,  great 
gentlemen  are  made  for  great  ladies,  Hke  you,"  added  M.  S^herin 
with  a  loud  laugh,  and  nice  little  homely  women,  like  Ursula^  are 
made  for  plain  homely  fellows  like  myself." 

I  am  not  of  your  opinion,  cousin ;  there  are  none  of  then 
distinctions  between  Ursula  and  me,  are  we  not  relations  1"  I  said, 
seeing  that  the  conversation  wsm  taking  a  disagreeable  turn,  and 
that  M.  S^herin  was  inflicting  a  deep  wound  on  his  wife's  pride. 

Unluckily,  when  my  cousin  was  bent  upon  following  out  an 
idea,  it  was  impossible  to  get  him  away  from  it.  Accordingly  he 
went  on. 

You  do  not  understand  me,  cousin,  I  am  not  talking  of  birtL 
I  know  well  enough  that  my  wife's  £unily  is  noble  and  that  I  am 
nothing  but  a  plain  citizen  ;  but  I  affirm  that  yon  and  your  hnSi' 
band  have  something  imposing  and  superior  about  you  both,  which 
neither  I  or  Ursula  possess,  and  for  my  part  I  am  enchanted  that  it 
should  be  so,  yes  !  enchanted.  Do  you  think  if  my  wife  had  had  your 
fine,  prineesa-looking  air,  I  should  have  talked  to  her  so  famiKarly 
as  I  did  the  day  we  were  married  f  I  should  just  like  to  have 
caught  myself  at  it  On  the  contrary,  Ursula  with  her  nice  meny 
little  which  by-the-bye  I  dote  on  more  and  more  every  day, 
put  at  my  ease  at  once,  I  called  her  '  dear,*  she  called  me  *  love  * 
and  we  were  good  friends  in  an  instant  Between  you  and  her, 
in  ^ort,  there  is  that  difference  that — ^" 

Oh  !  I  will  not  allow  you  to  go  any  fiirther,"  I  said  to  Mi 
^^henn,  "  do  not  attempt  to  give  us  an  account  of  the 
wious  impressions  you  experience,  but  be  satisfied  with  experienc- 
ing them.  You  are  passionately  attached  to  Ursula,  and  that  ii 
why  you  and  she  understand  each  other  so  well,  why  you  see — and 
with  reason — in  her  the  gracefulness  and  charms  which  attract, 
while  you  think  there  is  a  look  of  imposing  dignity  about  rae^  in 
a  word  you  love  her,  while  yon  feel  for  me  a  fnuik  and  sincem 
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friendship — ^that  is  all  the  difference.** 

"  It  is  prodigious  how  cleverly  you  account  for  everything  T  ex- 
claimed M.  S&herin.  Ah  I  talking  of  what  is  prodigious*'  he 
continued,  "  I  am  going  to  surprise  you  finely,  just&ncy  my  having 
taken  to  riding  T 

Indeed  I  how  did  that  happen  T 

"  Another  proof  of  my  husband's  devotion  to  me**  said  Ursula. 
"  After  you  had  left  us,  my  good  Matilda,  my  doctor  ordered  me 
horse  exercise,  and  M.  Sloherin  was  good  enough  to  send  for  a 
riding  master  from  Tours,  and  to  take  lessons  with  me,  so  that  he 
might  be  able  to  accompany  me  in  my  rides.** 

The  idea  immediately  struck  me,  that  Ursula  had  learned  to  ride 
in  order  that  she  might,  when  once  at  Maran,  manage  a  tite  d  teU 
with  my  husband,  when  she  wished,  for  since  our  arrival  Gontran  had 
always  refused  to  allow  me  to  accompany  him  on  horseback. 

"  And  you  cannot  imagine**  continued  my  cousin  with  what 
ardour  and  courage  Ursula  used  to  take  her  lessons.  What  had 
been  prescribed  for  her  health  became  a  matter  of  real  pleasure  to 
her,  she  used  to  ride  two  or  three  times  a  day  in  a  meadow  which 
belonged  to  the  factory,  and  which  seemed  to  have  been  expressly 
created  for  that  She  was  so  bold,  so  intrepid  that  the  riding  mas- 
ter declared  he  never  had  such  a  promising  pupiL'*" 

Oh  I  my  dear  I  you  exaggerate,*'  said  Ursula  modestly. 
Exaggerate  do  I  ?  well  then  I  I  will  lay  a  wager  that  Ursula 
could  ride  any  one  of  M.  de  Lancry*s  horses,**  exclaimed  M.  S4- 
cherin,  "  but  as  for  myself,  I  could  not  say  as  much — Nor  you 
either  cousin ;  for  I  fkncy  you  are  no  great  performer  on  the 
saddle.** 

"  No  cousin  :  but  it  would  be  very  imprudent  for  Ursula  to  at- 
tempt to  ride  one  of  M.  de  Lancry*s  horses ;  not  one  of  them  has 
been  broken  in  to  carry  a  lady-^and  it  woiUd  be  a  dangerous  ex- 
periment for  her.'* 

"  Dangerous  1  Ah !  you  don't  know  what  she  can  do  1  dangerous — 
do  you  suppose  she  is  afraid  of  anything  9  Ah  I  if  you  could  once 
see  her  on  horseback,  she  looks  so  nice,  and  then  her  amazone  be- 
comes her  so  well !  and  sets  off  her  figure  to  such  advantage  !  It 
quite  turns  my  head  to  look  at  her.  You'll  shew  your  amazone  to 
our  cousin  woQ*t  you 

You  know  my  dear,  people  say  a  riding  habit,  not  an  amazone, 

"  True,  true,  you  told  me  so  before — I  had  forgotten  it.  Oh,  a  nt 
you  just  such  another  as  mademoiselle  de  Maran  1  a*nt  you  that*8 
all )  a'nt  she  cousin  f  * 

"  My  good  Matilda  cannot  be  angry  with  me  for  thus  slightly  cor- 
recting you,  my  dear,  for  she  herself  strongly  impressed  upon  me 
always  to  tell  you  what  was  the  proper,  and  what  the  improper 
method  of  expressing  oneself — did  you  not^  my  sister  ?'* 
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"  Ye«s  yes,"  I  replied  absentlj.  My  heart  was  bremldng;  and  I 
was  suffering  all  the  tortmes  of  jealousy  and — shall  I  own  it  1  of 
envy.  I  fancied  I  already  saw  Ursula  with  all  her  coquetry,  all  her 
boldness,  and  nil  her  impetuosity,  riding  by  Gontran*s  side,  and 
setting  off  on  long  expeditions  with  him ;  while  I — I — ^was  left 
behind  alooc — No,  no,**  I  said  to  myself  trembling  with  anger, 
**  it  shall  not  be.  Ursula  must  depart  and  I  will  follow  the  counsels 
of  madame  de  Kicherille.** 

At  the  very  instant  when  I  was  absorbed  in  these  bitter  reflections^ 
Ursula  said, 

"  It  will  soon  be  dinner  time  ,  my  dear  Matilda,  will  you  be  kind 
enough  to  send  for  my  maid,  to  shew  us  our  aparteent  f' 

"  Oh  yes,  and  mind  you  make  yourself  look  pretty,  yon  have 
brought  such  charming  dresses  with  you,  just  &ncy  cousin,"  said 
M.  Secherin,  "  she  had  so  many  trunks  and  bandboxes  that  I  was 
obliged  to  buy  a  waggon  at  Tours  to  bring  them  all  in,  including 
C^lestinc,  mademoiselle  C^lestine,  I  mean,  such  a  lady  s  maid  as  yon 
don't  often  see  I  belieye,  and  whom  my  wife  has  had  down  firom 
Paris.  I  must  confess  that  her  way  of  dressing  the  hair  is  per- 
fection itself." 

These  preparations  for  coquetry  on  the  part  of  Ursula  increased 
my  suspicions  still  more,  and  I  could  not  help  saying  to  her  with 
<ome  bitterness. 

"  God  bless  my  soul,  what  have  you  made  so  many  preparations 
for,  just  to  come  and  spend  a  short  time  with  us  who  never  see 
anybody  ?  Why  really  one  would  say  you  have  some  mighty  pro- 
jects of  conquest,  I  can*t  think  whom  you  mean  to  seduce  here.  I 
am  really  beginning  to  feel  quite  uneasy,**  I  added  with  emotion  in 
my  voice,  yet  attempting  to  smile  while  I  spoke. 

Ursula  made  nD  reply,  but  with  a  slight  movement  of  her  head 
full  of  charming  coquettishness,  she  drew  my  attention  to  M. 
cherin,  and  said  to  me  with  an  air  of  candour  most  marveUoualy 
put  on. 

"  God  bless  my  soul,  I  want  to  make  a  conquest  of  my  husband 
that's  all." 

M.  S^cherin  could  not  rcf  ist  this  attack,  he  seized  his  wife's  hand, 
kissed  it  tenderly  peveml  times  over  and  exclaimed. . 

Is  nt  she  a  nice  natural  little  womau  ?  eh  cousin — is  nt  she, 
that's  all  ?  But  she  is  right  enough,  you  must  be  forgetting  your  own 
lessons,  for  you  used  to  say  to  me.  "  My  dear  cousin,  it  is  for  her 
husband  more  particularly  that  a  woman  ought  to  dress  herself,  and 
make  herself  look  nice,  and  vice  versd,  a  husband  ought  to  dress 
himself,  and  make  himself  look  nice  more  especially  for  his  wife. 
Ha,  ha,  cousin,  We  don't  forget  your  counsels,  no,  no,  make  your- 
self easy  upon  that  point  So  I  shall  just  follow  Ursula's  example 
and  ask  your  permission  to  retire,  that  I  may  make  myself  look  as 
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fine  as  I  can,  for  her.  For,  as  jou  said,  when  a  husband  begins  to 
neglect  his  appearance  it  is  a  proof  that  he  no  longer  entertains 
anj  passion  for  his  wife,  and  when  he  no  longer  entertains  any  pas- 
non  for  his  wife — ** 

"  ETeryfching  may  be  exaggerated,**  I  said,  interrupting  M.  S^* 
cherin,  for  Gontran  might  return  at  any  minute,  and  I  should  hare 
been  deeply  humiliated  at  sufbring  Ursula  to  guess  with  what  con- 
tempt my  husband  had  for  some  time  treated  me. 

I  continued  therefore. 

"  There  is  a  certain  freedom  which  accords  to  perfection  with  a 
retired  country  life,  minute  attention  to  one's  dress  is,  under  such 
circumstances,  almost  out  of  pkce,  almost  in  bad  taste.*' 

'*  Ah,  Matilda,  Matilda^"  said  Ursula  with  a  smile  "  look  at  your- 
self then,  what  elegance — I  never  saw  you  dressed  with  more  co- 
quettish gracefulness." 

I  knew  not  how  to  reply.  Wishing  to  neglect  nothing  which 
might  re-animate  Oontran's  love,  at  Maran  as  well  as  formerly  at 
Chantilly,  I  had  but  one  end  in  vieT,  that  of  pleasing  him  as 
much  as  possible,  in  spite  of  his  disdain. 

At  this  instant,  I  heard  a  door  open,  and  I  recognised  Oontran's 
step.    I  blushed  with  shame. 

He  entered  the  apartment — What  was  my  astonishment,  he  was 
dressed  with  the  most  perfect  elegance  and  taste.  I  was  so  accus- 
tomed to  see  him  so  slovenly  a  figure,  that  I  could  hardly  recognise 
him.  I  examined  Ursula  with  the  utmost  attention  when  my  hus- 
band entered — she  did  not  blush. 

Gontran  received  our  guests  with  thorough  and  graeeful  cordia- 
lity. His  features,  which  during  two  months  had  scarcely  relaxed  in 
their  cold  expression  towards  me,  now  resumed  that  enchanting  one 
which,  when  he  chose,  lent  them  an  irresistible  fascination. 

Ursula  and  her  husband  left  us  a  few  minutes  before  dinner.  I 
could  not  help  observing  to  Gkntran, 

"  Of  course  you  knew  that  Ursula  was  here  V* 

"  Why  1  because  I  have  taken  off  my  shooting  dress  which  I 
never  do  when  we  are  alone  V* 

*'  Certainly,  it  may  be  a  childish  feeling  but  I  think  that  what 
you  do  for  a  stranger — " 

"  I  might  do  for  you  is  not  that  it  ?"  he  asked  me. 

"  I  believe,  my  love,  that  I  have  as  much  right  as  my  cousin  to 
be  treated  with  consideration  by  you." 

"  Allow  me,  dearest,  to  observe  that  consideration  does  not  con- 
sist in  one  sort  of  dress  or  another.  It  is  only  natural  that  I  should 
dress  myself  in  a  suitable  manner,  in  order  to  receive  your  cousin. 
/  did  not  invite  her  but  yourself,  I  therefore  believe  that  I  am  do- 
ing what  is  agreeable  to  you  by  receiving  her  as  well  as  I  can,  and 
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in  paying  her  thode  attentions  which  every  man  oweA  to  any  woman 
whom  he  has  the  honour  of  receiving  as  a  guest" 

Did  you  not  know  that  Ursuhi  was  coming  here  this  autumn  f  * 
I  asked  my  husband,  endeavouring  to  read  his  countenance  as  I 
did  so.    His  features  did  not  change  a  muscle,  and  he  replied, 

"  I  had  not  an  idea  of  it,  but  after  all,  I  am  enchanted  that  it 
should  be  as  it  is.  Her  presence  will  be  an  amusement  to  you,  and 
her  husband  is  the  best  fellow  in  the  world.  But  what  is  the  matter  I 
the  arrival  of  your  friend  does  not  cause  you  so  much  pleasure  as 
I  anticipated. 

"  I  have  my  reasons  for  that>  my  love — And  I  am  afraid  that  my 
cousin's  stay  here,  will  not  be  so  long  as  she  perhaps  hopes." 

*^  Her  husband's  affairs  will  shorten  it  doubtless  t  Did  she  tell 
you  soT 

"  No— but— " 

"  But  ?  what  do  you  mean  V 

•*  I  shall  implore  Ursula  to  go  away." 

"  You  !  and  why  ?" 

"  Because — ^because — 

"  Welir 

Because  I  have  reasons  to  dread  her  presence,  because — I  am 
jealous  of  her,  Gontran  !** 

"  Of  your  cousin  1  upon  my  word,  my  love,  you  have  lost  your 
senses  1" 

"  I  have  not  lost  my  senses,  Gontran.  The  instinct  of  my  heart 
does  not  deceive  me." 

If  that  is  the  case  you  will  make  her  visit  to  Maran  a  most 
agreeable  one  truly  !  this  fancy  of  yours  is  indeed  a  promising  one ! 
It  seems  to  be  a  settled  thing  that  with  you  one  is  never  to  have  a 
moment's  peace.  Ah  !  what  an  unfortunate  disposition  b  youn — 
unfortunate  both  for  yourself  and  for  others  T 

But,  my  God  !  is  it  my  fault  if  I  have  suspicions,  if — 
But,  once  more  I  tell  you,  your  suspicions  shew  a  want  of  com- 
mon sense,  do  reflect  that  you  are  accusing  me  without  reason,  and 
tormenting  yourself  without  any  cause." 

"  Is  that  true  ?  is  that  really  true  ?  Gontran,  be  generous,  re- 
assure me — I  am  so  much  terrified." 

"  Poor  Matilda,"  said  Gontran  to  me  with  an  air  of  touching 
dignity,  "  I  will  talk  to  you  no  more  of  my  love,  perhaps  you  would 
not  believe  me — but  I  wUl  say  to  you  that  M.  S^cherin,  our  relation, 
has  come  to  live  in  our  house  and  that  I  should  be  a  scoundrel  if 
I  even  though  tonly  of  abusing  in  so  cowardly  amanner,  thehospitality 
which  we  offer  him." 

I  pressed  Gontran  s  hand  in  my  own,  those  simple  yet  noble 
words  gave  me  fresh  courage. 

Ursula  and  her  husband  now  returned,  I  thought  my  cousin  look* 
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ing  BO  pretty,  so  fresh,  and  with  such  a  bewitching  colour — her  eyes 
wete  at  the  same  time  so  soft  and  yet  so  brilliant ;  her  smile  so 
penetrating  and  yet  so  coquettish,  her  figure  so  faultless,  that  I  cast 
my  eyes  upon  a  mirror  which  was  opposite  to  me  that  I  might  com- 
pai-e  myself  to  Ursula. 

Alas  1  I  remarked  with  anguish  that  I  was  pale,  that  my  features 
were  altered,  &ded,  and  languishing.  For  I  had  for  some  time  been 
&r  from  well,  I  constantly  experienced  a  vague  feeling  of  being  ill 
at  ease,  a  painful  oppression  which  I  attributed  to  sorrow,  and  which 
was  incessantly  increasing.  For  the  first  time  I  peroeiyed  that  my 
face  had  already  lost  that  first  bloom  of  youth  which  rendered  the 
features  of  Ursula  so  fascinating. 

,  The  dinner  was  a  very  gay  one,  thanks  to  my  husband  who  was  in 
buoyant  spirits.  Ursula  was  evidently  suffering  under  some  con- 
straint, she  feared  to  appear  too  gay,  and  thus  to  lose  her  charm  of 
melancholy  in  my  eyes,  while  on  the  other  hand  she  regretted  not 
being  able  to  exhibit  in  more  brilliant  colours  before  Grontran. 
Towards  the  end  of  dinner  M.  S^cherin  returned  to  his  unlucky 
proposal. 

Cousin,"  he  said  to  M.  de  Lancry,  "  I  was  maintaining  just 
now  to  Madame  de  Lancry,  that  my  wife  was  able  to  ride  any  one 
of  your  horses,  I  don't  care  which.*' 

"  What  I  madame,  do  you  ride  1"  said  Oontran  with  astonish- 
ment "  Why  that  is  indeed  a  piece  of  good  luck  for  us ;  I  should 
be  almost  bold  enough  to  add,  for  you,  for  the  country  round  Maran 
is  delicious,  and  I  am  enchanted  at  being  able  to  offer  you  this 
amusement" 

But,  love,"  I  observed  to  my  husband.  "  You  have  no  hone 
trained  to  carry  a  lady — ^for  you  know  you  would  never  allow  me 
to  accompany  you  out  hunting.  And  it  would  be  an  act  of  great 
imprudence  to  expose  Ursula  to — ^ 

But  I  have  already  told  you,  cousin,  that  my  wife  rides  beauti* 
fully,"  exclaimed  M.  Secherin  interrupting  me.  "  She  has  done 
nothing  else  but  ride  for  the  last  two  months." 

"  Matilda  is  right,"  said  Ursula  with  a  look  of  resignation,  "  it 
will  be  more  prudent  to  refrain  from  horse  exercise." 

*'  You  may  be  sure,  madame,"  said  Gontran  to  her,  "  that  nothing 
in  the  world  would  induce  me  to  expose  you  to  any  danger. 
Madame  de  Lancry  was  never  on  horseback  in  her  life,  and  there- 
fore I  have  been  obliged,  from  motives  of  prudence,  to  deprive 
myself  of  the  pleasure  of  her  company — ^while  you,  from  what  my 
cousin  tells  me — ^" 

VU  answer  for  it  that  my  wife  will  astonish  you  1"  exclaimed 
M.  Secherin.  "  The  riding  master  at  Tours  could  not  believe  his 
own  eyes." 

**  I  just  happen  to  have  an  excellent  mare  as  gentle  as  a  Iamb," 
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■dd  hL  de  LUIC17,  ^  nothing  could  aoii  Madftme  S^dierin  better, 
and  if  inj  ooosin  will  put  »  littk  confidence  in  me,  she  need  not 

"  I  hftTe,  doobtkai^  entire  confidence  in  joo,  coosin,"  anid  Ursok, 
with  hesitaiion. 

How  childish  yon  an,"  aid  M.  S^cberin  to  hia  wife.  Madame 
de  Lancrj  don't  want  to  prerrai  jonr  riding  because  she  is  no 
horsewoman  henel£    Do  jon  cousin  f* 

C<Hne,  mj  dear  Matilda^'*  said  Oontian  to  me,  there  shall 
be  no  appeal  from  your  dedaon  on  this  important  qoeation,  joor 
great  wisdom  riiall  be  sole  jodge.  WUI  jon  allow  Madame  ScMsherin 
to  ride,  or  not  7  Take  care — if  jon  saj  no.  As  70a  would  deprive 
her  and  mjself  also  of  a  tctj  great  pleasure,  we  should  both  of 
OB  bear  jou  a  mortal  grudge  in  consequence,  I  give  jou  notice." 

^And  rightlj  too,  1  will  join  their  partj,"  exclaimed  M. 
S^herin  with  a  loud  laugh,  "for  you  will  hare  prevented  my 
wife  from  appearing  in  her  fall  beauty — she  never  looks  more  pretty 
than  when  she  is  on  horseback." 

I  could  not  give  any  serious  reason  for  further  objections,  and 
I  replied  with  some  trouble  in  my  voice. 

I  have  no  objection — it  was  only  fix>m  motives  of  prudence 
that  I  made  that  obeervation  to  Ursula." 

"  Oh !  you  may  be  quite  easy,  there  will  be  no  danger,"  con- 
tinued my  husband,  "  I  answer  for  Stellas  docility,  a  child  might 
ride  her.* 

Since  you  absolutely  wish  it,  Matilda,"  sud  my  cousin  to  me. 
**  I  will  try,  but  really  I  am  afraid  I  shall  be  so  awkward." 

Oh !  as  to  that,  cousin,"  replied  Gontran  with  a  smile.  "  1 
defy  you  to  be  so,  and  this  is  no  flattery,  for  it  is  impossible  for 
some  people  not  to  do  everything  with  grace  and  dexterity.  And 
it  is  not  their  fi&ult  if  they  are  enchanting." 

^  Well,  and  when  is  this  fine  expedition  to  take  place  T  asked 
M.  S6cherin. 

Why  to-morrow.  It  was  a  magnificent  sunset  this  evening," 
said  Gontran  it  will  be  a  beautiful  day  to-morrow,  we  will  mount 
our  horses  at  one  o*clock,  and  have  a  regular  lady^s  bunting  party." 

But  as  for  me,  cousin,  I  give  you  due  notice  that  I  am  too 
much  of  a  tailor  on  horseback  to  go  out  hunting." 

"  You,  my  dear  M.  S^erin  shall  accompany  us,  in  the  carriage 
with  Madame  dc  Lancry,  one  of  my  kecnel  men  who  kotu  s  t!c 
forest  thoroughly  shall  go  on  horseback  and  conduct  you  to  the 
<'it)flB  roads,  where  you  will  get  an  excellent  riewof  the  hunt" 
"  Well  and  f^od — it  will  be  quite  a  royal  pleasure,'*  exclaimed 
S^cherin.  "  1  too  whose  only  sporting  has  been  with  my  game 
**®per  and  his  two  terriers — I  only  hope  it  may  be  fine. 

*  I  can  assure  you  the  weather  will  be  superb  to-morrow,  Madame 
^^l^erin  desires  it  too  much  for  that  not  to  be  the  case.  To-morrow 
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then  will  be  an  enchanting  daj,  I  will  answer  for  that/*  said 
Gbntran. 

 0  

CHAPTER  XLVII. 

THE  STAG  HUNT. 

I  FOUMD  it  impoflsible  to  have  any  private  conversation  with  my 
conain  that  evening,  she  had  the  same  room  as  her  husband,  and 
two  or  three  times  after  dinner,  I  fancied  that  she  avoided  me.  I 
suffered  cruelly  that  night.  A  profound  melancholy  was  added  to 
that  sense  of  physical  uneasiness  which  had  for  some  time  op- 
pressed me. 

I  experienced  all  the  most  poignant,  and  all  the  most  bitter  pangs 
of  jealousy.  In  vain  I  tried  to  convince  myself  of  the  injustice, 
and  exaggeration  of  my  suspicions,  in  vain  I  told  myself  that  per- 
haps after  all  there  was  but  a  little  innocent  coquettishness  at  the 
bottom  of  Ursula's  conduct,  I  could  not  succeed  in  re-assuring 
myself. 

I  determined  to  watch  my  cousin  and  my  husband  attentively 
during  that  cruel  day  and  to  have  a  serious  conversation  with  her 
the  morning,  after.  Gontran  was  not  mistaken  in*his  hopes,  the  day 
was  a  glorious  one,  and  a  brilliant  October  sun  announced  one  of 
those  last  autumnal  days,  which  are  almost  as  beautiful  as  those 
of  summer.  At  twelve  o'clock  we  set  off  for  the  hunting  rendep- 
vous, 

M.  de  Lancry  had  made  his  attendants  put  on  their  best  liveries, 
and  from  the  windows  of  the  chateau  we  had  seen  them  set  off 
with  the  hounds,  whilie  they  blew  a  merry  blast  on  their  horns.  A 
carriage  with  four  horses  drove  up  to  the  steps  and  I  got  in  with  M. 
S^cherin. 

I  only  dwell  upon  these  childish  particulars  of  opulent  luxury  for 
two  reasons,  first,  because  I  saw  by  the  expression  of  Ursula's 
features  that  she  admired  as  much  as  she  envied  that  splendour, 
and  then  because  all  that  gala  ostentation  formed  a  melancholy 
contrast  to  my  sorrow. 

I  waited  with  impatience  for  Ursula's  appearance,  I  was  curious 
to  see  if  she  really  looked  so  well  on  horseback  as  her  husband 
asserted.  I  hoped  that  such  might  not  be  the  case,  and  I  wished 
that  she  might  meet  not  with  any  dangerous  accident,  but  with 
some  little  mischance  which  might  make  her  look  ridiculous  in 
Gontran's  eyes  and  punish  her  for  her  overweening  presumption. 

Alas  !  I  had  not  even  that  melancholy  satisfaction.    When  my 
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cousin  joined  ub,  on  horseback  witli  mj  husband,  I  was  forced  to  own 
that  she  looked  prettier  than  I  had  eyerseen  her. 

And,  by  the  way,  I  never  could  underBtand  how  jealousy  can 
deny  or  distort  the  advantages  possessed  by  a  rival,  on  the  contrary 
I  have  always  been  inclined  to  exaggerate  theuL  But  without  any 
exaggeration  Ursuk  looked  so  thoroughly  elegant  and  graceful  on 
horseback,  that  I  was  on  the  point  of  crying  with  annoyance.  I 
can  see  her  now — ^her  riding  habit  of  dark  blue  doth  so  long  as 
almost  to  touch  the  ground,  fitted  tightly  to  the  waist  and  in  the 
sleeves,  and  set  off  her  fascinating  figure  to  the  utmost  advantage, 
she  wore  a  man's  hat»  and  a  shirt  collar  turned  down  over  a  small, 
cherry  coloured  satin  cravat,  her  pretty  face,  always  so  fresh  and 
rosy,  acquired  from  this  dr^  a  kind  of  rakish  and  decided  look, 
which  became  her  admirably,  while  her  beautiful  dark  hair  came  down 
on  each  side  of  her  dimpled  cheeks.  I  had  never  seen  her  eyee 
look  so  purely  blue.  You  would  have  said  the  very  sky  was  reflected 
in  them,  as  in  a  mirror. 

The  mare,  on  which  she  sate  with  an  ease  and  assurance  that 
confounded  me,  was  a  yellow-dun,  whose  coat  glittered  like  gold  in 
the  sun-light,  and  whose  long,  black  mane  waved  and  streamed  out 
in  the  breeze.  The  animal  seemed  pleased  at  having  to  carry  so 
light  a  burden,  and  walked  so  springily  that  her  steps  scarcely 
brushed  the  grass. 

Gontran  rode  a  thorough  bred  horse,  as  black  as  ebony ;  and 
wore  a  hunting  dress  of  his  own  livery,  light  blue  with  orange 
velvet  collar,  and  silver  gilt  buttons  with  lus  arms.  His  graceM 
figure  was  well  set  off  by  the  belt  of  his  hunting  knife  which  was 
also  half  silver  and  half  gold,  and  his  bbick  velvet  cap  which  left 
his  features  exposed  made  their  refined  and  graceful  expression 
still  more  remarkable.  Grontran's  extreme  attention  to  his  dress 
upon  this  occasion  struck  me  so  much  the  more,  because  on  his 
sporting  expeditions,  he  was  generally  dressed  in  a  way  that  was 
even  more  than  negligent. 

My  cousin  tried  to  approach  the  carriage  in  order  to  speak  to 
me.  The  mare,  frightened  no  doubt  at  the  parasol  I  carried,  re- 
fused to  go  on. 

I  confess  it,  to  my  shame,  I  was  delighted  at  this  little  untoward 
event  which  might  be  too  much  for  Ursula's  dexterity,  but,  to  my 
great  astonishment,  (I  dare  not  say  to  my  terror)  her  pretty  eye- 
brows contracted  with  a  frown,  she  raised  her  riding  cane,  and 
began  to  punish  the  mare  as  boldly  as  possible. 

"  Take  care,  madame,  do  not  strike  Stella  she  is  very  hot  !** 
exclaimed  Gontran  terrified  at  Ursula's  audacity. 

"  Do  not  put  yourself  in  a  passion,  my  little  wife,  I  implore  you" 
exclaimed  my  cousin  anxiously  extending  both  his  clasped  hands 
Awards  his  wife, 
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Ursnla  however  with  erimaoned  cheeks,  expanded  nostrils,  eyes 
sparkling  with  anger,  and  a  disdainful  smile  upon  her  rubj  lips, 
paid  no  heed  to  their  warnings.  She  resolutely  inflicted  a  fresh 
punishment  upon  SuUa  who  reared  so  riolentlj  that  I  screamed 
with  terror. 

Ursula,  without  appearing  in  the  least  intimidated  leant  forward 
upon  Stella*8  neck,  giving  the  mare  her  head  and  all  this  with  a 
movement  so  natural  that  she  seemed  to  run  no  danger. 

"  Bravo  cousin  1  gloriously  done  I"  exclaimed  Gontran  who  could 
not  conceal  his  admiration     what  self-possession  I  what  courage  !'* 

Still  more  stimulated  by  thb  approval,  Ursula  became  deter- 
mined to  conquer  the  m&re's  obstinacy  and  to  force  the  animal  to 
approach  the  carriage.  A  few  more  blows  of  the  cane,  smartly 
administered,  subdued  Stella^  not  however  till  after  a  fresh  struggle 
of  some  instants'  duration,  in  which  the  mare,  instead  of  rearing, 
plunged  most  viciously.  Ursula,  whose  rounded  and  exquisitely 
moulded  figure  undulated  with  all  the  suppleness  of  a  serpent, 
followed  the  impetuous  movements  of  the  animal  so  gracefully, 
that  she  did  not  lose  her  seat  for  a  moment. 

This  incident  which  I  had  hoped  to  see  turn  against  my  cousin, 
only  served  to  lend  her  fresh  fascinations,  she  overcame  the 
rebellious  brute  and  forced  it  to  keep  near  the  carriage.  Then 
bending  lightly  forward  from  her  saddle,  Ursula  with  a  proud 
smile  of  triumph,  and  patting  Stellas  brawny  neck  with  her  little 
white  hand  which  she  had  coquettiahly  ungloved,  ei\joyed  her 
victory  with  a  brilliant  glance  at  Grontran,  as  if  to  tell  him  that  it 
was  hU  presence  which  gave  her  so  much  courage. 

Well,  cousin,"  exclaimed  M.  S^cherin  what  did  I  tell  you  1 
An*t  she  a  bold  one  9  confess  she  is  a  regular  groom  T 

"  Really,  madame,"  said  Gontran  approaching  with  an  air  of 
emotion.  I  cannot  get  over  my  astoni^mient  at  your  intrepidity 
and  gracefulness.  One  forgets  the  danger  you  are  running,  and 
one  only  thinks  of  the  admiration  which  you  inspire." 

Oh,  it  is  so  amusing  to  ride  !"  repHed  Ursula  with  simplicity. 
And  she  then  continued  addressing  herself  to  me.  ''How  can 
you  deprive  yourself  of  such  an  enchanting  pleasure  ?  For  us 
women  especially,  what  a  happiness  is  it  to  have  the  power,  not- 
withstanding our  weakness,  of  mastering,  subduing,  ^and  governing 
an  animal  which  would  kill  us  a  thousand  times  over  did  we  not 
oppose  dexterity  to  strength,  an  intelligent  will  to  a  brutal 
obstinacy.*' 

"  Thia  is  a  little  the  secret  of  your  dominion  in  most  things" 
said  Gontran  with  a  smile  ''  and  you  subdue  us  men  pretty  much 
in  accordance  with  the  same  principles  and  by  the  same  means — 
But,  good  God  I  what  is  the  matter  with  you,  my  love  ?"  said  M. 
de  Lancry  to  me,  observing  the  alteration  of  my  features,  for  Ursula's 
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tiittinuph  and  the  admiration  which  GK)ntran  displayed  towards  her, 
caused  me  to  suffer  intensely. 

"  There  is  nothing  the  matter  with  me,  love,  only  Ursula's  ex- 
ample encourages  me.  I  am  absolutely  determined  to  ride,  and 
shall  begin  to-morrow." 

But  you  have  never  tried,  dearest,  and  then  I  think  yon  are 
not  likely  to  succeed  very  well,  you  are  too  timid.** 

"  I  teU  you  that  I  will  try  even  should  I  be  killed  on  the  spot,** 
I^exclaimed. 

Well,  well,  we  will  talk  of  that  another  time,**  said  Gontrsa 
to  me,  "  let  us  set  off  for  the  hunting  rendegvaw,  for  it  is  already 
late.   Cousin,  I  am  at  your  orders.** 

"  We  shall  meet  again  presently,  good  bye  Matilda,**  said  Ursula^ 
making  me  a  sign  with  her  hand. 

"  Pray  don't  be  rash,  my  good  little  wife — 1  recommend  her  to 
you,  M.  de  Lancry,**  exclaimed  M.  S^herin. 

"  Make  yourself  quite  easy,  my  dear  cousin,**  replied  my  husband, 
"  there  ia  never  any  danger  for  one  so  light,  dexterous,  and  intrepid 
as  she  is." 

Ursula  and  Oontran  now  cantered  off  side  by  side,  upon  a  piece 
of  green  sward,  which  was  the  continuation  of  the  aUey  through 
which  our  carriage  was  proceeding.  We  accompanied  them  for 
some  time,  I  followed  them  with  my  eyes  as  long  as  I  could,  bat 
they  soon  disappeared  in  a  winding  avenue  where  the  carriage 
could  not  pass,  and  I  lost  sight  of  them. 

All  these  details  will  seem  childish  to  those  who  do  not  know  the 
innumerable  tortures  of  jealousy,  and  the  irritating  wounds  of  self-love. 
Nevertheless,  this  scene,  though  in  appearance  so  insignificant  a  one, 
upset  me  to  such  a  degree  that  I  was  upon  the  point  of  committing 
an  act  of  infamy—of  denouncing  Ursula*s  conduct  to  M.  Secherin, 
and  making  him  share  my  suspicions  against  his  wife. 

Fortunately  shame  kept  this  terrible  confession  from  my  lips.  If 
my  cousin  had  possessed  the  least  discernment,  he  would  have  guessed 
the  cause  of  my  agitation  and  uneasiness.  I  answered  him  in  the 
most  absent  manner,  and  sometimes  I  fell  into  profound  reveries, 
scarcely  interrupted  by  the  noise  of  the  hunt,  which  now  and  then 
traversed  those  extensive  avenues  that  met  at  the  cross  roads,  where 
we  placed  ourselves  to  see  it  pass,  conducted  to  one  of  the  most 
likely  points,  by  one  of  M.  de  Lancry*s  attendants. 

What  caused  me  a  profound,  a  fatal,  a  strange  impression  was  to 
see  every  now  and  then  Gontran  and  Ursula  rapidly  appear — ^and 
always  side  by  side —  at  the  end  of  some  shady  lane.  The  distant 
and  melancholy  sound  of  the  horns,  which  echoed  through  the  dense 
and  shade^nveloped  woods,  the  deep  bay  of  the  hounds,  seemed  to 
me  sinister  and  fearful  noises.  Alas  1  a  melancholy  disposition  of 
heart  and  soul  covers,  with  a  veil  of  mourning,  the  most  cheerful 
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objects,  and  seeks  for  lugubrious  omens  in  that  which  causes  joj  and 
pleasurable  excitement  to  all  besides. 

M.  S6cherin  was  in  such  raptures  at  the  exciting  sight  before  him, 
that  he  did  not  remark  mj  languor  and  melancholy — ^that  uneasy 
sensation  which  I  had  now  for  some  time  experienced,  increased 
more  and  more.  I  frequently  felt  a  sudden  shivering,  wUch  I  could 
account  for  in  no  other  way  than  by  attributing  it  to  a  nervous  cause. 
I  suffered  also  from  pain  in  the  head,  attended  with  weakness  and  heat. 

We  had  just  arrived  and  come  to  a  halt  in  one  of  the  cross-ways, 
of  the  forest,  Ursula  and  Gontran  were  advancing  rapidly  in  a  trans- 
verse direction.  I  thought  they  were  about  to  join  us,  and  I  leant 
out  of  the  carriage. 

Effectively  they  were  soon  close  to  us,  but  they  did  not  stop. 

"  Matilda"  exclaimed  Ursula,  as  she  passed  swiftly  by,  and  saluting 
me  with  her  hand,  ^'  I  am  mad  with  rapture  at  this  glorious  hunt/' 
and  with  a  heightened  colour  on  her  cheeks  and  a  glance  of  bold 
brightness  in  her  eyes,  she  gave  Stella  a  blow  with  the  cane,  as  a 
hint  to  improve  her  pace. 

^  The  stag  cannot  hold  out  above  half  an  hour,"  cried  Grontran  to 
us,  "the  hounds  are  working  admirably — he  will  soon  break  cover," 
and  leaning  forward  on  his  horse's  neck,  he  came  up  with  Ursula, 
who  had  got  a  little  the  start  of  him,  and  both  once  more  disap- 
peared. "  How  she  is  amusing  herself !  God  bless  my  soul !  how  she 
is  amusing  herself  I" — joyfully  exclaimed  M.  Secherin.  "  But,  cousin, 
what  does  M.  Gontran  mean  by   breaking  cover" 

I  had  heard  my  husband  converse  upon  sporting  topics  often 
enough  to  be  able  to  reply  to  M.  S6cherin*s  question. 

"  It  means  that  the  wretched  animal,  hard  pressed  in  the  woods, 
will  soon  come  out  into  the  open  country  ;  that  is  its  only  chance 
of  safety ;  after  that^  it  will  be  sktughtered  without  mercy." 

I  was  in  such  a  nervous  state,  1  had  for  so  long  suppressed  my 
tears,  that  seizing,  as  it  were,  upon  the  ridiculous  opportunity  of  giving 
myself  up  to  a  fit  of  sensibility,  I  burst  into  teara 

M.  Secherin  looked  at  me  with  stupefaction,  and  said  with  an  air 
of  interest : — 

"  Good  God !  what  does  the  death  of  a  stag  have  such  a  sadden- 
ing effect  upon  pour  feelings,  who  by  this  time  ought  to  be  used  to 
that  sort  of  thing — come,  come,  cousin,  be  reasonable,  perhaps, 
after  all,  the  poor  victim  will  escape  from  the  unhappy  fate  which 
threatens  it !" 

Those  who  have  suffered  acutely  from  some  familiar  sorrow,  which 
they  have  been  necessarily  forced  to  repress  and  conceal,  those  I  say 
will  not  smile  with  contempt,  when  I  confess  that  in  my  reply  to 
M*  Secherin  8  last  words,  I  made  for  myself  alone  a  kind  of  allusion 
to  my  own  lot,  so  that  I  might  in  some  slight  degree  give  free  utter- 
ance to  the  sorrow  which  overwhelmed  me. 
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This  is  ridiculous,  cruellj  ridiculous,  alas !  I  know  it ;  Imt  happy 
are  those  who  know  not  that  the  most  intense  ang^uish  is  sometimes 
grotesque  in  its  expression,  which  is  I  believe  the  highest  pitch  to 
which  moral  torture  can  attain. 

I  replied,  therefore,  to  M.  S^cherin  with  teara 

^  No,  no,  the  rictim  cannot  escape,  what  can  it  do  t  struggle  per- 
haps t  but  a  struggle  requires  strengUi  which  it  no  longer  posseasefl. 

It  has  lasted  too  long  already — ^it  has  but  to  resign  itself — ^to  gire 
its  neck  to  the  knife  and-— die.  And  yet  life  had  seemed  to  it  full 
of  beauty — and  yet  who  would  think  of  dying  on  so  lovely  %  day  as 
this,  beneath  so  bright  a  sun  1 — ^to  the  sound  of  those  horns  and  the 
joyful  cries  of  the  hunters  ? — ^who  thinks  of  dying  T — ^for  whom  is 
this  day  of  picnsurc  one  of  mourning  1 — for  the  victim,  and  the  victim 
only — The  victim  willl  weep,  and  its  tears  will  be  mocked,  and  it 
wiD  be  killed  without  pity — ^without  pity  T 

"  The  fact  is  said  M.  S6cherin  almost  with  emotion,  "  that  poor 
animals  do  shed  tears  when  they  are  about  to  die.  But,  listen 
cousin,**  he  continued  they  say  also  that  before  dying  the  stag 
sometimes  defends  himself  vigorously,  and  that  even  in  the  moment 
of  death,  the  victim  has  at  least  the  pleasure  of  revenge." 

In  the  excited  state  of  my  feelings,  replying  to  my  own  thoughts 
instead  of  to  M.  S6cherin,  I  dried  my  tears,  looked  at  him  fixedly 
and  said  to  him  with  a  bitter  smile. 

"  Oh  I  yes,  is  it  not  so  ?  revenge — ^revenge !  not  to  die  feeble, 
despised,  mocked,  insulted  I  but  to  make  those  shed  tears  in  their 
turn,  who  have  derided  your  sufferings—- oh  1  is  it  not  so  7  revenge 
— ^revenge  1  above  all  to  punish  insult — cowardly  and  miserable 
insult — ^the  insult  which  one  knows  is  unpunished — that  one  believes 
is  unpunished,  because  the  honour  and  pride  of  a  noble  heart  pre- 
vents an  ignoble  accusation.  Oh  1  but  this  must  end  at  last,  must 
it  not  ?  Yes — ^you  are  right — revenge  1" 

Why  cousin,**  exclaimed  M.  S4cherin  with  difficulty  restraining 
his  inclination  to  laugh  how  the  deuce  can  a^stag  be  insulted  and 
think  of  revenge  ?" 

I  looked  at  M.  Secherin  and  was  at  first  unable  to  understand 
him. 

In  a  few  moments  I  recovered  my  self-poasession  and  said  to  him. 

"  Forgive  me,  forgive  me,  my  dear  cousin,  really  I  am  quite  mad, 
you  are  quite  right,  my  sensibility  led  me  away.** 

"  That  is  just  what  I  was  saying  to  mysefr,  my  cousin,  talks  of 
that  poor  stag  as  if  it  were  a  human  being.  But  we  must  be  upon 
the  move  again.  Don't  you  hear  the  horn  down  yonder?  how 
pretty  it  sounds.    Upon  my  word  hunting  is  quite  a  royal  pleasure.** 

The  carriage  moved  on. 

I  took  advantage  of  this  movement  to  deliver  myself  up  un* 
reservedly,  to  the  most  bitter  reflections.    I  pictured  to  myself 
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Gontran  and  Ursula  riding  at  a  foot's  pace,  close  to  one  another, 
and  (in  order  to  rest  themselves  after  the  fatigues  of  the  chase) 
allowing  their  horses  to  stray  at  random  down  those  intenninahle 
arenues  which  nature  had  adorned  with  a  carpet  of  verdure,  and 
which  were  sheltered  by  trees  now  clothed  in  all  the  richest  tints 
of  autumn.  Happy  in  their  mutual  affection,  they  were  ardently 
ei^joying  that  mild  and  beautiful  day,  that  luxurious  splendour, 
that  existence  of  delight,  thinking  of  a  future  still  more  enchant^ 
ing,  uttering  to  each  other  the  tenderest  words  of  passion ;  and 
exchanging  long  and  burning  glances  of  love.  Perhaps  too— the 
forest  is  so  dense  in  its  foilage  and  so  solitary,  that  Gontran,  bend- 
ing towards  Ursula,  has  amorously  clasped  her  waist,  perhaps  his 
lip  is  touching  her  rosy  cheek,  that  cheek  rendered  still  more  lovely 
by  the  excitement  of  the  past  chase. 

Oh  rage  1  oh  misery  1  oh  torture  !  I  thought  And  / — I — I  am 
here,  crushed,  faded,  forgotten,  mocked,  for  fiiey  are  deriding,  they 
are  ridiculing  me — me  who  am  quietly  driving  about  wi^  that 
husband  who  is  deceived  and  outraged*  And  it  is  / — I  who  gave 
that  needy  and  almost  dishonoured  man  the  chiteau  where  he  is 
making  love  to  my  rival,  the  luxury  with  which  he  dazzles  and  the 
pleasures  with  wluch  he  intoxicates  her. 

Oh  1  this  is  frightful !  too  frightful  Tins  cannot  go  on — I  am 
weary  of  tins  stupid  endurance  of  misfortune^I  will  bear  it  no 
longer — not  a  moment ;  close  to  me  is  that  kind  and  honourable 
husband  whom  they  are  deceiving — ^whom  they  are  dishonouring — 
I  will  enlighten  him — It  is  not  to  denounce  treachery  and  corrup- 
tion, but  it  is  to  prevent  honour  and  uprightness  personified  from 
being  any  longer  the  dupes  of  traitors. 

Once  more  the  fatal  confession  rose  to  my  lips ;  Once  more  I 
recoiled  from  the  accusation. 

About  half  an  hour  afterwards,  Grontran  sent  one  of  his  servants  to 
us  with  the  information,  that  the  stag  had  been  taken  in  a  pond, 
but  that  the  road  thither  was  bad  and  impassable  for  carriages ;  he 
wished  me  therefore  to  return  to  the  chiLteau,  where  he  wo^d  soon 
join  us  with  Madame  S^cherin. 

We  arrived  at  Maran  only  a  few  minutes  before  Ursula  and 
Gontran.  After  dressing  for  dinner  I  returned  to  the  dining  room 
where  I  found  my  cousin,  my  husband  and  M.  S4cherin.  At  table 
the  conversation  turned  upon  the  day's  sport  and  Gontran  gave  the 
highest  praises  to  the  courage  and  dexterity  of  Ursula  who  de- 
clared that  she  had  never  enjoyed  herself  more  thoroughly. 

My  cousin  was  much  more  gay  than  the  evening  before  and 
seemed  to  care  little  about  keeping  up  her  melancholy  demeanour 
before  me.  She  drank  wine  sevenJ  times  with  Gontran,  to  my 
health,  and  made  little  difficulty  in  taking  several  glasses  of  cham- 
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pagn«,    to  M.  66cberin*8  great  admiration  who  was  constaatlj 

exclaiming 

«  What  a  little  devil  my  wife  is  !" 

For  the  first  time  observing  the  animation,  the^gaietf,  and  tlw 
impetuous  spirits  of  my  cousin,  I  foresaw  all  that  was  bold  and 
unconquerable  in  her  disposition.  Till  then  she  had  always  seemed 
to  me,  an  adept  in  dissimulation.  Her  audacious  fidsehoods  had 
always  been  enveloped  in  a  garb  of  hypocrisy,  and  it  was  with  a 
mebinchoiy  look  towards  heaven,  and  with  her  Uige  eyes  bathed  in 
ttars,  that  she  was  accustomed  to  deny  the  most  self-evident  truths, 
but  on  seeing  her  at  table  so  joyous,  so  resolute,  on  hearing  her 
lively,  unexpected,  and  often  brilliant  sallies,  I  thought  her  still 
more  dangerous. 

My  husband  did  not  conceal  the  kind  of  admiration  with  which 
she  inspired  him.  A  sort  of  contest  in  wit  had  been  taking  place 
between  himself  and  her,  and  one  in  which  Oontran  sometimes 
came  off  second  best  He  seemed  almost  fascinated,  and  enslaved 
by  the  ascendancy  ot  that  woman,  who  more  than  once  silenced 
him  by  some  observation  full  of  cutting  irony. 

It  will  seem  perhaps  strange,  almost  impossible — ^but  at  such 
times  I  was  pained  at  the  mocking  superiority  with  which  Ursula 
replied  to  my  husband. 

I  was  confounded  with  astonishment  at  this  metamorphosis  of  my 
cousin. 

-  M.  Secherin  himself  whispered  to  me  that  he  had  never  believed 
his  wife  to  possess  so  much  wit 

I  can  now  account  for  that  transformation.  There  are  certain 
natures  which,  so  to  express  myself,  never  completely  reveal  them- 
selves till  they  find  themselves  in  their  own  sphere.  Thus  Ursula 
was  essentially  made  for  an  existence  of  luxury,  splendour,  festivi- 
ties, and  inordinate  pleasures.  A  century  sooner  she  would  have 
been  one  of  those  witty  and  shameless  women  who  were  queens  of 
the  orgies  during  the  Regency. 

For  the  first  time,  perhaps,  since  her  marriage,  she  found  herself 
in  a  position  in  accordance  with  her  tastes,  and  doubtless  her  real 
disposition  was  now  developing  itself  almost  without  her  own 
knowledge. 

After  dinner  the  curie  of  the  stag  was  to  take  place  in  the 
court-yard  of  the  ch&teau,  by  torch  light,  Gontran  having  chosen  to 
reserve  that  bloody  sight  for  the  gratification  of  Madame  Secherin. 

Towards  nine  o'clock  the  huntsmen  pla/ed  a  flourish  on  their 
horns,  which  was  to  be  the  signal.  We  proceeded  to  a  terrace 
which  looked  upon  the  great  court  yard  and  extended  itself  before 
the  windows  of  the  drawing  room  which  we  had  just  left. 

The  torches  which  were  held  by  footmen  in  their  full  dress 
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liTeries,  cast  a  reddish  light  upon  the  buildings,  of  which  a  part  was 
in  complete  obscurity. 

It  had  a  sinister  effect  upon  me— -The  greedy  and  impatient  pack 
scarcely  restrained  by  the  whips  of  the  huntsmen,  gave  rent  to 
ferocious  growlings,  and  the  savage  eyes  of  the  hounds  glared  in 
the  surrounding  darkness. 

In  the  middle  of  the  yard  M.  de  Lancry*s  first  huntsman  haying 
covered  the  bones  and  other  remains  of  the  stag  with  the  animal's 
skin,  took  the  head  by  the  horns  and  shook  it  violently  before  the 
hounds. 

The  pack,  still  kept  back,  uttered  the  most  furious  bowlings,  till 
the  instant  when  they  were  suffered  to  throw  themselves  upon 
those  gory  remains,  during  which  the  horns  were  loudly  sounded. 
Then  commenced  a  desperate  struggle  among  those  eighty  hounds, 
rushing  one  upon  another,  howling,  sniurling,  fighting  and  tearing 
from  each  other  the  bloody  remnants  of  the  animal 

This  sight,  and  those  yells  disgusted  me,  and  I  returned  into  the 
drawing  room,  whose  windows  looked  upon  the  terrace.  M. 
S^cherin  had  gone  down  in  order  to  have  a  nearer  view  of  the 
curie,  I  felt  overcome,  more  overcome  than  ever  by  some  un- 
easy feeling  which  was  entirely  physical  in  its  nature,  and  for 
the  first  time,  I  asked  mjrself  what  could  be  the  cause. 

I  let  myself  fall  in  a  sitting  posture  upon  a  chair  placed  near  a 
window  that  was  half  concealed  by  the  curtains,  I  was  mechani- 
cally watching  the  reflection  of  the  expiring  torches,  as  they 
flashed  for  an  instant  and  then  became  extinguished,  for  the  curie 
was  now  at  an  end — when  I  beheld  Ursula  and  Qontran  stop  for  a 
moment  before  that  window — Gontran  threw  one  of  his  arms 
round  Ursula's  waist,  and  put  his  lips  to  my  cousin's  cheek,  in 
.  spite  of  a  slight  resistance  on  her  part. 

Never  shall  I  forget  my  sensations  at  that  instant ;  by  a  strange 
&tality,  the  most  cruel  pain  which  I  had  ever  felt,  revealed  to 
me,  so  to  speak,  the  most  immense  delight  which  I  ever  ex* 
perienced. 

I  know  not  by  what  phenomenon  the  blow  which  I  felt  was 
so  violent  a  one,  that  at  the  same  instant  it  was  answered  by  a 
shiver  from  the  very  bottom  of  my  heart,  which  suddenly  en- 
lightened me  as  to  the  cause  of  that  uneasiness  which  I  had  for 
some  time  experienced.    /  felt  that  I  wcu  a  mother. 

Such  was  the  impression  caused  upon  me  by  such  intoxicating 
delight,  and  such  overwhelming  miseiy,  that  for  a  moment,  I  thought 
I  should  lose  my  senses. 

In  my  bewilderment,  I  mechanically  rose  from  my  seat. ;  I  ran 
across  the  drawing  room,  I  shut  myseif  up  in  my  own  room,  and 
throwing  myself  on  my  knees,  I  could  only  utter  these  words : — 
My  Qad  !  thou  hast  heard  me ;  I  can  be  miserable  now  no 
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longer  I  at  t£e  very  inBtant  when  I  waa  about  to  die  of  gnei,  thou 
hast  sent  me,  oh  1  how  ineffable  a  hope  !" 

I  had  not  perceiyed  Blondeau,  who  was  in  the  alcove. 

"  Good  God  !  madame,  what  is  the  matter  1 

Without  replying  to  her,  I  pointed  to  the  door  of  mj  apartment^ 
saying — "  I  wish  to  be  alone,  shut  that  door,  leave  me,  and  go  and 
say  that  I  wish  to  be  alone." 

Blondeau  went  out  and  informed  M.  de  Lancry  that  I  was  unwell 
and  wished  to  see  no  one. 

Effectively  I  was  left  to  my  solitary  meditations. 

I  could  no  longer  entertain  a  doubt  that  my  husband  was  faithleas — 
and  I  was  a  mother. 


CHAPTER  XL VIII 

JL  KOTUEB. 

Never  shall  1  forget  the  engrossing  emotions  of  that  night  which 
I  passed  in  a  kind  of  reasonable  delirium,  if  I  can  use  such  an  expre»- 
aion. 

At  one  minute  I  walked,  with  hasty  steps-  up  and  down  my  room, 
at  the  next  I  suddenly  stopped,  threw  myself  upon  my  knees,  aad 
prayed  most  fervently ;  and  then  what  bursts  of  delight^  what 
sensations  of  unbounded  happiness,  what  thrills  of  dignified  yet  calm 
pride  did  I  experience ! 

I  was  a  mother  !  I  was  a  mother !  At  that  intoxicating  thought, 
I  was  seized  with  fits  of  idolizing  tenderness  for  the  being  that  I 
bore  within  me.  I  could  not  believe  in  so  much  felicity.  I  pressed 
my  two  hands  to  my  &ce,  as  if  to  satisfy  myself  that  I  was  alive. 
I  fancied  that  to  each  pul^tion  of  my  heart  another  gentle  and  slight 
pulsation  answered — it  was  that  of  my  child's  heart 

My  child,  my  child  1  I  was  never  weary  of  repeating  those  bleaaed, 
those  enchanting  words. 

In  my  intoxication,  I  called  it,  I  devoured  it  with  caresses,  I  was 
like  a  mad  woman,  I  kissed  my  own  hands,  and  then  I  burst  into 
laughter  at  my  own  childishness— an  instant  afterward,  I  burst  into 
tears,  but  tears  that  were  salutary  and  good  to  weep. 

It  was,  I  believe,  three  or  four  o'clock  in  the  morning. 

I  fancied  that  my  happiness  required  air  and  space,  and  that  I  had 
the  need  of  finding  myself  face  to  face  with  heaven,  that  I  might 
express  to  God  my  religious  gratitude. 

I  opened  my  window;  it  was  now  the  end  of  autunm  ;  the  night 
was  as  beautiful  and  pure,  as  the  day  had  been  superb ;  not  the 
least  noise  was  to  be  heard.    All  waa  shade  and  mysteiy  ;  and  the 
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yaxAia  of  heayen  were  studded  with  millions  of  sparkling  stars.  The 
moon  rose  from  behind  a  hill  that  was  covered  with  great  woods,  and 
eyery  object  was  suddenly  flooded  with  its  pale  light ;  the  park,  the 
forest)  the  meadows,  the  castle. 

Then  a  feeble  breeze  suddenly  sprang  up,  increased,  passed  rapi^dlj 
through  the  air,  like  an  immense  sigh,  and  all  returned  to  silence. 

I  saw  an  omen  in  that  imposing  murmur  which  had  disturbed 
the  solitude  of  nature  for  a  moment,  and  which  made  the  calm  that 
succeeded  appear  still  more  profound. 

I  fancied  that  my  heart  had  uttered  its  last  sigh,  and  that  hence- 
forth my  life  would  glide  on  in  happiness  and  tranquillity. 

For  the  first  time  since  I  had  possessed  the  proud  consciousness 
of  maternity — since  my  existence  had  become  a  double  one,  I  re* 
fleeted  on  my  past  suflerings.  It  was  to  blush  for  having  been 
afflicted  at  sorrows  that  reached  only  myself. 

When  I  remembered  that  so  fatal  and  so  enchanting  an  evening  on 
which  I  had  acquired  both  the  certainty  of  Grontran*s  unfaithfulness^ 
and  the  certainty  also  that  I  was  a  mother,  I  was  astonished  at  the 
profound  and  ineflkble  serenity  which  came  to  replace  those  poignant 
emotions  which  even  recently — had  agitated  me  so  cruelly. 

I  could  not  doubt  that  Gontran  had  deceived  me — and  yet  I 
felt  an  infinite  kindness,  an  unlimited  indulgence  towards  him. 

My  husband  had  yielded  to  a  transitory  fancy,  it  was  a  weakness 
— a  fiiult — ^but  he  was  the  father  of  my  child  and  it  was  to  him 
that  I  was  indebted  for .  the  new  and  heavenly  sensation  whioh  I 
experienced. 

These  reflections  awakened  in  me  an  inexpressible  mixture 
of  tenderness,  devotion,  respect,  and  gratitude,  which  left  me 
neither  the  wish  nor  the  courage  to  accuse  Gontran  for  his  pi^t 
errors. 

As  for  the  future— oh  !  as  for  the  future,  this  time  at  leasts  I  had 
no  longer  any  doubts  or  anxieties  on  that  score. 

The  revelation  which  I  was  about  to  make  to  my  husband  would 
ensure  me,  I  do  not  say  his  love,  his  warm  attentions,  his  exquisitely 
watchful  tenderness,  but  still  more,  a  kind  of  aflbctionate  and  reli- 
gious veneration  which  would  be  uninterrupted  for  an  instant. 

Yes,  it  was  more  than  a  mere  hope,  more  than  a  mere  presenti- 
ment which  now  guaranteed  me  the  delight  of  a  future  compared  to 
which,  those  few  fleeting  days  of  happiness  which  had  been  spent  at 
Chantilly  and  which  I  had  always  hitherto  so  much  regretted, 
would  themselves,  even,  appear  pale  and  cold. 

Yes,  I  had  a  profound,  absolute,  enlightened  faith  in  my  happiness 
to  come,  a  &ith  whose  source  was  derived  from  what  is  most  sacred 
amongst  all  divine  and  natural  sentiments. 

At  that  mosBieDt  when  Qod  was  blessing  and  consecrating  my  love, 
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to  Ibel  »7  dottbUfbr  the  fotare  wooU        htm  bh^hemj. 
thai  time  I  feli  »  kind  ofoonpMBOwU  ecmiempt,  of  ptttroBWBg 

mtj  for  UiBula.  ,^    •  i       *  • 

I  could  no  longer  honour  ber  so  ftr  as  te  be  jealm  oi  Her  , 

iow^rde  her  I  coald  no  longer  condescend  io  hatred, 

I  was  now  soaring  in  a  sphere  so  exalted ;  I  had  now  6ii«  % 

^▼iciion  of  my  immense  snperiority  oyer  Ursdhs  thai  it  was  even 

^poaubkfor  me  te  establish  the  slightest  comparison  bsiweeii  hM 

tjA  mjaell 

For  the  flrsi  time,  for  many  days  a  real  smile  lighted  np  ^ 
Hps,  when  I  remembered,  that,  the  evening  brfore,  I  had  envied  fccr 
^  gracefvdnets  with  which  she  sate  on  horsebad^ ;  thai  the  enmnig 
hefoTO,  I  had  envied  her  the  brilliant  sallies  of  her  wit. 

In  spite  of  myse)^  I  shrugged  my  shoulders  with  conienoqiyi  aitlmi 
remembrance.  In  my  imperious  sod  generous  pride,  Ifdi  pity  for  ibn4 
poor  woman  ;  who,  after  all,  perhap^  had  been  unabk  to  tesiat  the 
Miclination,  which  attracted  her  towards  6ontniii<--an  infilination^  « 
irhich  /  knew  the  irresistible  power. 

"  My  God,"  lasid  to  myseli^  what  aas  nwakening  will  Ursidas  ht 
'  after  the  dream  of  a  lew  days!"  Then  I  called  to  mind  ew  chiUr 
boodr-our  former  frienddup*  Happiness  riders  us  so  compaarionate, 
that  I  wss  inoved  with  tender  motiQn>  when  I  thesi^  cf  mf 


I  promised  myself,  to  entrcfvi  my  bisbsad  t«  tellbsr  as  diasrostly 
^  poodbl^  that  die  oonld  longer  stsy  with  US.  I  did  net  wiik 
to  make  a  cruel  abuse  of  my  triumph. 

It  would  be  impossible  for  me  to  ^plsfai  tbe  eemplste  rtnifaition 
which  maternity  had  justeperstedin  evenmy  slightest  tbfinghts ;  ideas 
gFaye.solemp,  abnostnustero,  budboHi  sronssd.in  ms^ « tbft  spaas 
of  a  night;  as  if  God  wished  to  prepare  a  mother's  heart  and  seal  for 
tbe  celestial  duties  which  she  bss  te  fulfil  toward  her  <4iiUL 

I,  hitherto  bo  feeble,  so  tin^d,  io  resigned,  nets  felt  nmelf  soddea^gr 
strong,  Tes<tets  snd  oounigeoas--it  was  tbe  hmd  of  God  snstaining 
me. 

An  entirely  new  horiaon  was  openod  to  my  view  ;  snd  the  findts 
of  my  exifitence  seemed  to  me  to  be  put  bade  hj  the  infinite  hopes 
of  maternity.  Merely  in  those  dm^  w<»rdsb — ^  Is  bring  itp  my 
ihild!*  there  was  a  univeise  of  fresh  senssiiona    •      *      •  « 

By  degrees  morning  dawned. 

My  first  impulse  was  to  tell  ererytlung  to  my  hueband,  sadfio  etMiga^ 
by  that  sudden  avowal,  his  coldness  into  adoration :  then  I  thought 
I  would  temporize  for  a  liUle  while,  and  delay  the  moment  of  my 
triumph,  in  order  to  enjoy  it  with  greater  pdish. 

I  experienced  a  kind  of  delight  in  ssying  to  mysdf— wiifc  cbm 
wwd}  can  make  Oontiw  more  psmonnidyi^tadiwd  to  UM  thsahe 
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tm  has  b6eil«-«-GK>iitnui  whoy  onl^  jesterdftjr,  was  forgfttttng  me  for 
Mother  woman*" 

Quite  re-assured  as  to  the  future,  I  delighted  in  eaUing  tip  the 
memoriee  of  my  most  unhappy  daya  I  aot^  like  tbeie  people^  M!)io 
niiracnloiislj  detitered  from  some  great  peril,  contemplate  fotf  thtf 
laal  time,  with  rapture  not  unmingled  with  terror — ^the  abjva  whioh 
80  nearly  swallowed  them  up — ^the  rook  which  so  nearly  erushed 
them. 

A  pMfomid  and  reflredhkig  sleep  surprised  me  in  the  midst  el 
these  reflections. 

I  awoke  kte,  sad  found  my  poor  Blondeau  at  my  bed  side^  ill  a 
state  of  much  umeaainoss  and  melancholy ;  my  'sorrows  had  not 
escaped  her  notice  :  but,  ^reat  bs  was  my  confidence  in  her,  I  had 
DeTCF  ssid  a  word  to  her  of  accusation  against  Oontran^ 

My  ocnntenance  wore  so  radiant  an  expresnon  of  Joy  that  Bk>n- 
deau  exclaimed,  looking  at  me  with  surprise, 

*^  Blessed  Saviour  I  madame,  what  happy  event  can  hate  taken 
place  I  Yesterday  I  left  yon  in  such  a  state  of  depression  that  I 
spent  the  wh(^e  night  in  tears  and  prayers.'* 

**  My  gfood  Blondeau,  you  yourself  wUi  go  mad  wHIi  joy  wlicn 
you  hear... But  go  quick  and  fetch  M.  de  Lancry...go/'' 

M.  le  Vioemte  has  already  sent  to  enqnrre  after  madamor  ,as  well 
aft  Monsiear  and  Madame  Sdcherin<  I  said  that  yon  had  not  hi&d  a 
good  night,  and  Moneiettr  seemed  uneasy." 

^  Well  then  I  go.  .go  quick  and  fetch  him.  I  wiU  reanute  him.*' 

Bkndeau  Mt  Uie  room. 

As  the  moment  approached  when  I  wad  about  to  see  Gtontrafl' 
again,  my  heart  beat  with  more  and  mare  violence. 
My  hosband  appeared. 

I  threw  myself  into  his  arms,  burst  into  tears,  and  was  unahls  to 
utter  a  word. 

Oontvan  wni  deoelved,  he  took  my  tears  for  tears  of  grief. 
Thinking  doubtless  thai  I  had  seen  him  kiss  Ursula  the  night 
b^ore  and  that  I  was  in  despair,  he  said  to  me  with  embarrassment 
I  entreat  yon  do  not  believe  appearances,  do  not  cry.  ..do  not. — * 

^  But  I  am  crying  with  joy...  Gontran...  with  joy /..look  at  me, 
look  at  me  1"  I  exclaimed. 

"  Effectively,"  replied  my  husband,  "  that  smUe,  that  expression 
of  happiness  didased  over  your  features,  Matilda... Matilda,  what  is 
the  meaning..." 

"  It  means  that  I  know  everything,  and  that  I  forgive  you  ev^ry 
thing.  Yes^  my  beloved  Oontran... yes... last  night  upon  that  bal- 
cony I  saw  your  arm  round  Ur&ula*s  waist... last  night  I  saw  your 
lips  touch  her  cheek.  Weill  I  forgive  you,  do  you  hear?...! 
fofigive  you,  because  presently  you  will  accuse  yourself  more  bitterl/ 
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thftn  I  ever  could  have  accused  you.  .because  presently  on  your 
bended  knees  you  will  say  to  me...*'  Pardon  i  pardon  P 

"  But  once  more-.-Matilda^*' 
You  do  not  understand  ?  Gontran,  you  do  not  gueas  1  No, 
you  look  at  me  with  terror,  you  think  that  I  am  jeering... perhapi 
that  I  am  mad  9  But  it  is  my  turn  now  to  ask  forgiveness  from 
you... and  from  God,  for  it  is  wrong  not  to  talk  of  so  holy  a  happi- 
ness with  the  solemn  austerity  which  it  deserves,  Gontran  !"  I  then 
exclaimed,  taking  my  husband  by  the  hand  "  kneel  down  with  me 
«..God  has  blessed  our  union.    I  am  a  mother  !** 

Oh  I  I  was  not  mistaken  in  my  hope  1  Gk)ntTan*8  features 
expressed  the  mbai  delightful  surprise ;  the  most  profound  joy. 
Overwhelmed  with  contending  emotions,  for  an  instant  he  pressed 
me  in  his  arms  with  the  wannest  tenderness... tears... tears... the 
only  ones  I  had  ever  seen  him  shed,  dropped  from  his  brimming 
eyes.  He  gazed  at  me  with  love,  with  adoration,  almost  with  respect 

"  Oh  l**  he  exclaimed  taking  my  two  hands  into  his  own,  "  You 
are  right,  Matilda,  on  my  bended  knees  I  will  pray  for  your  for- 

f'veness,  noble,  generous-hearted,  heavenly-minded  woman  i  And 
could  iigure  you !  you — ^you  always  so  resigned,  so  gentle.  Oh ! 
ohce  more,  pardon !" 

"  Did  I  not  tell  you,  my  Gk>ntran,  my  beloved,  that  it  would  he  so, 
that  you  would  ask  me  to  forgive  you  ?  But  alas  1  I  feel  I  caimot 
grant  you  that  pardon  now,  for  I  have  forgotten  the  iigury." 

"  Ah  1  Matilda  i  Matilda  1  I  have  erred  deeply"  exclaimed  Gon- 
tran with  a  melancholy  shake  of  his  head.  "  But,  believe  me,  it 
was  unsteadiness — ^frivolity — but  my  heart,  my  love,  my  veneration, 
were  yours — always  yours — Now  the  new  duties  which  devolve  upon 
me  render  a  new  conduct  imperative,  and  you  will  see — oh  you  will 
see  my  love  1  how  worthy  I  shall  be  of  the  happiness  which  u 
coming  to  us.  How  sacred  you  vdll  be  to  me — Madlda  1  Matilda !" 
he  added  kissing  my  hands  with  transport — "  Oh  1  believe  me,  this 
moment  enlightens  me,  never  have  I  better  felt  all  your  worth,  and, 
how  unworthy  I  have  hitherto  been  of  your  excellencies.  I  swear  to 
you,  Matilda,  I  love  you  now  more  passionately  perhaps  than  even 
during  those  happy  days  at  Chan tilly... those  days,  my  poor  girl, 
which  you  are  always  so  much  regretting — Now  I  say  as  you  do— 
if  you  can  no  longer  forgive  me  the  injury  because  you  have  for- 
gotten it,  I  cannot  ask  for  that  forgiveness  because  I  can  no  longer 
believe  that  I  ever  can  have  injured  you." 

"  Oh  1  Gontran . . .  Gontran . . .  that  is  your  own  heart,  your  own  lan- 
guage... it  is  you  indeed,  I  recognise  you  again  Oh  1  my  God  !  mj 
God  1  give  me  force  to  support  so  much  happiness  I" 

*•  Yes,  yes,  it  is  I,  your  friend,  your  lover,  Matilda. .  .your  lover,  who 
Was  not  changed... no,  no,  I  swear  it  to  you... but  thanks  to  you*  I 
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tfBS  46  happy,  flo  happy,  that  I  thought  no  more  of  that  happinees 
which  I  owed  to  you,  than  one  thinks  of  thanking  Ood  for  a  life 
which  flo¥m on  happy  and  without  care... and  then  if  I  was  some- 
times negligent,  capricious,  and  &nciful,  I  must  reproach  you  for 
itytny  guardian  angel,  my  heloved...ye8, 1  was  like  those  spoiled 
children  whom  their  mother  in  her  idolizing  tenderness  never  scolds ! 
for  their  greatest  faults  she  has  only  a  smile,  or  a  gentle  remonstrance 
-'^-and  yet... no,'*  he  went  on  with  a  touching  gracefulness,  no,  I 
Am  trying  to  excuse  myself,  to  make  less  of  my  faults  and  that  is 
wrong...!  have  been  selfish,  harsh,  indifferent^  unfaithful,  for  some 
time  I  never  appreciated  the  most  adorable  disposition  which  exists 
in  the  world... Oh  I  Matilda,  I  do  not  dread  to  paint  the  pasf  in  the 
blackest  colours,  the  future  will  absolve  me."  ' 

"  Do  not  let  us  talk  of  that,  Gontran,  let  us  talk  of  if... of  our 
child — ^what  will  be  your  projects  1  What  joy  !  what  felicity  1  If  it 
is  a  boy  how  beautiful  he  wiU  be  I  if  it  is  a  girl  how  lovely  she  will 
be  1  lie  will  have  your  eyes,  she  will  have  your  smile,  and  such 
beautiful  dark  hair,  such  rosy  cheeks,  such  a  dear  little  white  neck, 
and  such  sweet  little  dimpled  shoulders  1  Ah  !  Gbntran,  I  am  raving, 
upon  my  word,  I  am  maid.  I  shall  never  be  able  to  wait  till  then  T* 
I  exclaimed  with  such  simplicity,  that  Gontran  could  not  help  smiling. 

**  Tell  me,**  he  replied,  "  what  do  you  prefer  ?  Would  you  like  to 
remain  here  some  time  longer,  or  go  at  once  and  settle  at  Paris  ? 
Tell  me,  Matilda — ^give  your  orders — now  I  have  no  will  of  my  own." 

"  Now,  on  the  contrary,  my  love,  you  must  exercise  a  will  both 
for  yourself  and  for  me ;  for  I  shall  be  completely  absorbed  by  one 
sole  thought — ^my  child.  Beyond  that  one  fixed  idea  I  shall  be  good 
for  nothing.'* 

"  Since  you  leave  me  free  to  choose,  I  will  reflect  upon  the  proper 
course  to  pursue — I  will  consider  the  matter  over." 

Whatever  you  do,  dearest,  will  be  well  done ;  and  among  other 
considerations  you  will  consult  economy,  will  you  not  ?  for  now  we 
must  be  prudent ;  we  have  not  ourselves  only  to  think  of,  we  must 
begin  from  the  present  moment  to  think  of  our  dear  child's  dowry  ; 
and  now-a-days,  money  is  so  paramount,  that  riches  afford  an  addi* 
tional  chance  of  happiness.  Let  us  think,  dearest,  what  reductions 
shall  we  make  in  our  establishment  1" 

We  will  think  about  it,  Matilda,  you  are  quite  right.  What  a 
happiness  it  will  be  to  replace  a  frivolous  and  useless  luxury  by  a 
touching  care  for  the  future  lot  of  that  being,  who  will  be  dearer  to 
us  than  anything  in  the  world  1  Ah  1  we  shall  never  have  experi- 
enced so  much  felicity  from  the  possession  of  wealth  1" 

"  Upon  my  word,  dearest,  when  I  think  that  each  privation  of 
mine  might  increase  the  future  prosperity  of  my  child,  I  am  really 
afraid  of  becoming  a  miser." 

Dearest  and  best  beloved  make  yourself  easy  on  that  score. 
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Like  jou  I  feel  all  ihe  new  duties  whidhneir  ienAfe  vpen     and  I  * 
will  be  waating  in  non^  of  them.    Like  you,  Matilda^  ket  night 
has  operated  a  change  in  me/*  added  Ckmtrany  with  an  inimitiS^le 
accent  of  graceful  tenderness* 

Mj  husband  was  then  speaking  with  sinoeriiy ;  I  was  snfficieBtly 
Tersed  in  the  expression  of  his  eoantenance  to  read  in  it  a  touehing 
truthfolness^ 

When  he  waa  expressing  his  regreta  for  baTiag  lofknenied  me^  he . 
was  speaking  truly  |  the  hardest  hearts,  the  moat  unpitying  dispo- 
sitions often  have  a  meritorious  reaction  ;  moeh  tnore  then  was 
GN>ntian  capable  of  a  generous  emotion:  ha  waa  Aoi  aatilraUy 
deprated,  but  had  been  spoiled  by  tod  much  adoration. 

I  repeat  it ;  I  am  certain  that  my  husbandy  at  that  ilfcstant^  had 
become  once  more  to  me,  what  he  was  when  we  married. 

I  waa  so  impressed  with  thb  conviction ;  it  seemed  tc  me  so 
mtural,  that  the  transitoiy  fkncy  which  my  hosband  had  entertained 
for  UrsttU,  should  be  at  once  extin^uiiAied  by  the  revelation  which  I 
had  just  made  to  him,  that  without  the  stighteat  heaitatiiOiv  or  the 
slightest  embarrassment^  I  said  to  Qontran 

Now,  dearest^  how  shall  we  get  rid  of  Ursula  T 

At  this  question,  fuU  of  simplicityi  Ghmtcan  looked  it  ms^  and. 
reddened  with  surpridSr 

^  It  astonishes  yen  to  hear  me  talk  in  this  wqr  ef  my  eoidui 
I  said  to  him  with  a  smile,  and  yet  nothing  can  be  more  simple  ;  at 
this  moment  I  feel  no  animosity  againsty  no  jealoiHy  of  her ;  I  kavenot 
timeto  do  so,  I  am  too  happy  1  She  haspkyed  the  ooqoette  with  yon, 
you  have  paid  attention  to  her ;  I  fbtgive  ail  that :  thb  was  aU  merely 
the  flightiness  of  youth,  which  now,  dearest,  you  will  not  remeariier. 
any  longer*  I  only  wish  that  you  Wlu»  have  so  mtaak  taet,  and  are 
so  clever,  would  hit  upon  some  plan  to  get  Unula  out  of  the  imy » 
without  harshness  or  too  great  pain  to  her  feelings ;  for  in  spite  of 
mysetf  I  cannot  help  pitying  her  ;  perhaps  for  a  moment^  A»  m^T 
have  believed  that  yon  really  loved  her." 

GK>ntran  looked  at  me  in  great  oonfusion,and  scarcely  seemed  te 
believe  what  he  heard.    After  a  minute's  siienoe^  he  exclaimed; — 

"  Always  noble  !  always  generous  I  Ah  1  I  should  bo  the  most 
guilty  of  men  were  I  ever  to  forget  your  conduct  on  the  present 
oecasion.  Yes,  you  are  right,  Matilda,  I  will  expiate  as  I  ought  these 
giddy  errors  of  my  youth.  Your  cousin  most  go  aiv^^,  and  most  go 
away  as  soon  as  possible ;  not  that  I  doubt  my  own  resolution,  hut 
because  it  would  be  painful  for  you  to  see  her,  when  the  transport 
you  now  feel  shall  have  passed  off.*' 

"  You  say  rightly,  dearest-'^you  know  me  better  than  I  know 
myself.  If  you  knew^I  have  suffered  so  much  on  her  aooonnt 
But,  come— (Jontran — we  will  not  talk  any  mere  on  that  point*- 
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all  is  forgotten.  It  will  be  Mfjr  for  Ureub  to  p«nraade  htr  Imsband 
io  leave  Maran,  for  her  will  is  his.  But,"  I  added  with  some  hesi- 
tation. ^  How  will  70a  manage  to  bring  Ursula  to  that  deter- 
mination T 

Nothing  can  })6  simpler.  I  shall  tell  her  everything  frankly 
and  openly.** 

«  You  win  tell  her." 
I  shall  tell  her  thai  she  and  I  have  been  mad,  thai  we  have  run 
ihe  risk  of  seriously  compromising,  she,-^-ihe  tranqiiillity  of  the 
iMst  man  in  the  world,  I-— -the  peace  of  the  tenderest  and  most  ador- 
able of  women.  I  shall  tell  her  that  our  imprudence  has  alarmed 
your  saspiciona^  and  that  for  no  consideration  in  the  world  would  f 
cause  yo«i  the  least  sorrow ;  in  a  word,  I  shall  tell  her  so^  that  I 
implore  her  to  persuade  h^r  husband  to  leave  Maran." 

I  was  silent  for  a  moment ;  notwithstanding  my  &ith  in  Qontnui*s 
love,  and  in  my  own  superiority  over  Ursula^  it  pained  me  to  think 
that  my  husbaad  was  again  about  to  have  a  secret  interview  «vith 
^y  copsin.  Alas !  at  that  thought  all  my  sensations  of  jealousy 
awoke  in  spite  of  myself. 

I  said  to  Gk>ntran  with  emotion, 

^  Then  to  persuade  Ursula  to  go  away,  it  will  be  neoesMuy  for 
fern  to  request  an  intemew  with  her.'* 

«  Certainly." 

^  Well  then  I  I  codCbss  It  to  yoU;  Oontran,  that  idea  is  a  most 
paiafid  one  to  me." 

^  Oome,  come,''  he  replied  with  s  sn^e,    I  must  have  more 
coura^  then  yoo.   What  ean  we  do,  however,  my  poor  Matilda  T 
I  know  not'* 

I  dare  not  propose  to  you  to  speak  yourself  to  your  eewAn,^ 
*  No,  it  would  huit  me  to  do  so,    I  feel  it  would.    Such  a  com- 
municaticm  from  me  would  humiliate  her  bitteiiy.   I  cannot  target 
that  she  was  once  my  friend^my  sister." 

«  Whaiifl  to  be  done  then!  I  might  write  io  her— but  that  is 
a  dangerous  expedient^  and  besides  tibere  are  a  thousand  things 
whidi  one  can  say,  but  which  one  cannot  write-  objections  which 
one  can  reply  to  9oee,  but  whi^  it  would  take  a  protracted 
eerreepondence  to  do  away  wii^.^ 

After  having  reflected  for  some  time,  Gh)ntra&  exclaimed  delight- 
edly. 

"•Ohl  Hatildar^Matildal  what  an  ezceUent  idea!  would  you 
like  io  have  a  doiible  proof  of  my  sincerity,  and  of  my  desire  to 
make  you  foxget  the  swows  wbi<^  I  have  caused  youT 

'*  What  do  you  mean  f " 

^  Gonoeal  yourself  somewhere,  v^nce  you  may  see  and  hear 
everytlung ;  and  so  be  secretly  present  at  this  interriew,  whidi 
alarms  your  jealouey  so  much." 
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"  Qontran,  what  do  you  Bay  1 — ^Ah  such  a  trial" — 

"  Has  nothing  to  frighten  you. — ^Believe  me  once  more,  Matilda,  mj 
angel — my  well  beloved,  I  will  teU  you  everything,  confide  every- 
thing to  you ;  be,  in  short,  as  frank,  as  you  are  generoua  Forgive 
me  if  I  hurt  your  feelings,  I  will  have  the  courage  to  do  it ;  for  at 
least  this  candid  avowal  will  destroy,  I  am  certain,  your  exaggerated 
terrors.  You  will  see  that  I  have  been  more  imprudent,  more 
frivolous  than  culpable.  You  will  see  that  Ursula  has  acted  most 
coquettishly  towards  me ;  that  if  on  my  side  I  have  exceeded  the 
bounds  of  simple  gallantry,  still  she  has  not  to  blush  for  a  grave, 
an  irreparable  fault  Well  then — ^yes,  last  night,  after  the  curee 
had  taken  place  by  torch  light,  I  put  my  arm  round  her  wust,  and 
tried  to  kiss  her  in  sport ;  it  was  a  most  blameable  piece  of  triflings 
I  know,  although  it  might  be  excused  by  the  familiarity  which  is 
authorised  by  relationship.'* 

"  And  at  Rouvray,  Grontran  T 
Rouvray,  as  here  I  paid  Ursula  some  of  those  complimente 
which  one  pays  all  women.  I  told  her  she  was  a  delightful  person, 
and  that  I  should  be  in  raptures  if  she  would  make  a  long  stay  with 
us  :  she  received  my  compliments  coquettishly,  certainly,  but  still 
laughing  all  the  time,  and  without  seeing  in  them,  I  swear  to  you, 
anything  more  serious  than  there  really  was.  There  is  my  whole 
confession,  Matilda — ^forgive  me,  once  more,  forgive  me." 

On  the  contrary,  I  thank  you  for  those  avowals^  dearest,  they 
re-assure  me ;  and  then  it  is  always  better  to  know  the  truth,  how 
painful  a  truth  soever  it  may  be,  than  to  frighten  oneself  with 
phantoms  which  are  often  more  terrifying  than  the  reality.*" 

"  And  now,  Matilda^  I  swear  to  you  upon  my  honour,  by  all  that 
is  dearest  to  me  in  the  world,  in  a  word,  by  youraelf,  that  in 
this  interview,  I  shall  address  your  cousin  with  a  heart  filled  to 
overflowing  with  you,  with  your  goodness,  and  your  generosity ;  and 
that  I  will  not  utter  one  word  without  thinking  of  the  tears  which 
I  have  caused  you,  noble  and  heavenly-minded  woman,  to  shed  I 
I  swear  to  you,  in  short,  that  the  transitory  fancy  which  I  have 
owned  to  you,  has  completely  vanished  before  that  new  tie,  so  sacred 
and  powerful  a  one,  which  renders  the  other  ties  that  unite  us  still 
more  binding.  Matilda,  Matilda,  I  should  be  the  most  despicable  <^ 
men,  if  your  present  condition  were  not  in  itself  sufficient  to 
command  the  tenderest  attentions  the  most  affectionate  respect 
from  me  ;  believe  me  then,  Matilda,  and  assist,  without  fear,  at  this 
interview.  I  am  proud  to  have  this  opportunity  of  proving  to  you, 
that  I  know,  at  least,  how  to  expiate  the  faults  which  I  have 
committed.** 

"Oh  11  believe  you,  my  beloved  Gontran,  I  resign  myself  to  your 
advice.   Yes ;  1  will  have  the  courage  to  undergo  this  trial** 
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*'  Thankis,  oh!  thank^  Matilda^  forpennitting  me  thtia  to  justify  my- 
self ;  but  I  will  not  hare  you  retain  the  least  doubt^  love  is  suspicious, 
I  know,  and  perhaps,  in  spite  of  yourself,  there  will  still  remain  in  your 
mind  the  thought,  that  I  had  amiiiged  with  Ursula  beforehand,  tbat^" 
Ah ;  Gh>ntnui,  how  wrongfully  you  judge  me  I" 

''No,  no,  my  poor  Matilda^  let  me  do  what  I  wish;  the  more 
free,  frank,  and  unforeseen  the  explanation,  the  more  satisfied  will 
you  be.  Listen  to  me  then ; — ^you  shall  go  and  tell  Blondeau  to  ask 
your  cousin  to  come  and  see  you  here.  You  shall  place  yourself 
there,  in  the  closet  of  your  alcove,  and,  by  leaving  that  glass  door 
a-jar,  and  lifting  up  a  comer  of  that  curtain,  you  will  be  able  to  see 
and  hear  everyfiiing  that  passes.  Your  cousin  will  come,  I  will  tell 
her  you  are  just  gone  ont>  that  you  request  her  to  excuse  you,  and 
to  rejoin  you  in  the  pavilion,  in  ihe  park.  I  wiU  keep  her  here,  for 
a  few  moments ;  she  will  then  go  out  to  look  for  you.  Then,  emerg- 
ing from  your  hiding  place — ** 

"  2%en,  Oontran,  I  will  fall  atyour  kneesto  thank  you  a  thousand 
times  for  having  restored  to  me,  in  one  day,  all  i^e  happiness  which 
I  thought  was  lost" 

As  my  husband  desired,  Blondeau  went  to  find  Ursula. 

It  was  with  a  violent  beating  of  the  heart,  that  I  entered  one  of 
the  closets  of  the  alcove.  Oontran's  tender  aasurances,  and  honourable 
promises,  eveiything,  in  short,  ought  to  have  prevented  my  feeling 
the  slightest  fear ;  and  yet,  for  another  moment,  I  hesitated.  I 
fiftncied  that  I  was  playing  a  part  unworthy  of  myself,  in  thus  assisting 
as  an  unseen  witness  of  the  interview. 

And  yet,  I  confess  it,  my  irresolution  ceased  less  from  the  hope  of 
seeing  my  rival  humiliated,  than  frt>m  the  ardent  and  uneasy  expec- 
tation of  assisting  at  a  scene  so  new  and  strange  for  any  woman  to 
witness. 

I  well  knew  the  plaintive  and  melancholy  accents  of  Ursula ;  and 
I  expected  to  see  her  burst  into  tean^  when  my  husband  significHi  his 
determination  to  her. 

Judging  of  the  love  she  must  feel  for  Gk>ntran,  by  the  love  which 
I  experienced  for  him  myself,  I  foresaw  that  the  scene  would  be  a 
cruel  one  for  my  cousin ;  and,  whether  from  weakness  or  generosity, 
I  could  not  help  pitying  her. 

I  went  so  fiur  even,  as  to  fear,  that  Gontran,  impelled  by  his 
knowledge  of  my  being  secretly  present,  would  behave  with  too 
much  harshness  towards  her.  What  an  awakening  for  that  unhappy 
woman^  who,  doubtless,  loved  him  so  tenderly,  and  believed  herseUTto 
be  so  tenderly  beloved  by  him  ! 

Even  now  I  am  convinced  that  my  husband  was  then  sincere  in 
his  determination  of  sacrificing  a  transitory  caprice,  to  the  holy  and 
solemn  afiection  which  I  deserved.  I  had  but  one  fear,  Ursula  was 
so  artful,  so  adroit,  she  knew  how  to  lend  such  powerful  fascination 
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io  her  voioe,  and  to  h%T  tarn,  that^  perluifMi,  mj  husband's  refltdniion 
would  not  be  proof  against  the  touching  expression  of  her  sorrow. 
These  reflections  had  oocorred  to  me  more  rajadly  than  thought 
I  heard  Ursula's  light  stq> — I  withdrew  into  my  hiding  place. 
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CHAPTER  1. 

TnE  INTEBTIEW. 

Ubsuli,  on  entering  my  room,  seemed  surprised  at  not  finding  me 
there. 

Her  countenance  was  gay  and  cheerful,  Gontran'sonthe  contrary, 
wore  an  expression  of  reserve  and  coldness. 

He  stood  near  the  chimney-piece  against  which  he  was  leaning. 

Ursula^  when  she  had  shut  the  door,  said  to  him. 
What  1  are  you  here  ?  where  is  Matilda  then  T 
She  has  just  been  obliged  to  go  down  stairs  to  Lear  the  story  of 
some  poor  person ;  she  begs  you  will  excuse  ber,  and  join  her  pre- 
sently in  the  pavilion  in  the  park." 

Ursula  appeared  to  me  surprised  at  my  husband's  freezing  manner, 
then  she  smiled,  made  him  a  low  curtsey,  and  said  to  him  with  a 
mocking  expression  of  countenance, 

"  I  am  much  obliged  to  you,  sir,  for  having  condescended  to 
inform  me  where  I  shall  find  the  Viscountess  de  Lancry,  and  I  deeply 
regret  having  disturbed  your  grave  meditations.*' 

Ursula  took  a  step  towards  the  door. 

"  A  word  with  you,  I  beg,"  said  Gontran. 

Ursula^  who  was  about  to  leave  the  room,  stopped  short,  slowly 
turned  her  head  rouod,  threw  a  long  glance  of  mingled  mockery  and 
coquettishness  at  Grontran,  and  lifting  up  one  of  her  taper  fingera 
wiUi  an  air  of  menace,  said  to  him, 

*'  A  word  ?  well  and  good — ^but  nothing  more — I  know  it  is  very 
dangerous  to  listen  to  you— even  more  so  perhaps  than  to  look  at 
you.  Come,  quick,  let's  have  this  word,  my  handsome  but  lugubri- 
ous cousin." 
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What  I  hare  to  say,  toadame,  ia  of  grave  importance.** 

"  Really,  sir  !  of  grave  importance  is  it  1  Well !  I  am  delighted 
to  hear  it,  it  will  form  an  edifying  contrast  to  your  habitual  wildness 
and  flightiness.    Come,  but  with  it,  I  am  all  ears." 

"  When  I  saw  you  at  Rouvi-ay,"  said  Gontran,  "  two  months  ago 
I  could  not  hide  ^om  you  my  admiration  of  your  charms.'* 

"  True  enough,  most  worthy  cousin,  and  I  remember  that  in  a 
certain  alley  of  elms  you  made  a  declaration  to  me  in  due  form — 
impertinently  enough,  and  to  which  I  replied,  as  I  ought,  by  laugh- 
ing at  you.  Come,  go  on,  your  sententious  and  ceremonious  gravity 
amuses  and  puzzles  me  infinitely.    What  arc  you  driving  at  f ' 

Oontran  cast  a  look  of  satis&ction  at  the  door  of  the  closet  where 
I  was  concealed,  and  continued, 

"  On  your  arrival  here  I  told  you  all  the  pleasure  I  felt  at  seeing 
you  once  more." 

All  the  happiness,  my  dear  and  handsome  cousin,  all  the  happi- 
ness, if  you  please,  your  least  word,  alas  !  is  engraved  here  in  in- 
delible characters,*'  said  Ursula,  putting  her  hand  to  her  heart>  and 
giving  an  ironical  look  at  Gontran. 

Gontran  seemed  almost  annoyed  at  this  sarcasm,  gave  a  slight 
frown  and  replied  with  firmness, 

I  am  delighted,  madame,  that  you  are  in  a  jesting  humour,  my 
task  will  be  the  less  difficult  to  fulfil." 

"  Come,  quick,  quick,  I  am  upon  red-hot  coals  all  this  time,  my 
dear  cousin — I  am  burning  to  know  the  conclusion  of  all  this,  and 
what  will  be  the  advantage  of  this  solemn  recapitulation  of  our — 
what  shall  I  call  it — of  our  love  ?  no,  certainly,  you  have  too  much, 
or  too  little,  to  inspire  me  with  that  sentiment — let  us  call  it  our 
flirtation  then,  that  I  believe  is  the  proper  word.  Do  you  not 
think  sol" 

Let  it  be  so,  madame,"  replied  Gontran,  "  I  will  continue  then 
this  recapitulation  of  our — of  our  flirtation.  On  your  arrival  at 
Maran,  I  told  you  all  the  happiness  I  felt  at  seeing  you  again,  all  the 
hope  I  entertained  that  you  would  prolong  your  visit." 

"  True  again,  my  handsome  cousin  ;  the  next  day  we  had  a  de- 
lightful hunting  expedition — and  you  even  scolded  me  a  little — 
though  with  great  tenderness,  I  must  confess — because  I  seemed  to 
prefer  the  sonorous  echoes  of  the  horns  to  your  amorous  declarations 
— and,  to  my  shame  I  own  it,  I  did  in  a  great  measure  deserve  your 
reproaches,  for  nothing  was  more  enchanting  to  me,  and  nothing 
especially  more  new  than  those  thrilling  flourishes  which  sounded  so 
bravely  through  the  woods.*' 

And  doubtless  a  declaration  had  not  the  same  merit  of  novelty 
for  you.  The  confession  is  one  of  pleasing  simplicity,"  said  Gontran 
with  a  smile. 
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Uraulft  looked  fixedly  at  my  husband^  gently  bent  and  then  raised 
lier  pretty  fignre  to  its  full  heignt  as  if  she  had  obeyed  a  secret 
movement  of  admiration  for  herself,  with  a  gentle  moyement  of 
her  head  made  the  long  curls  of  her  dark  hair  undulate  slightly 
upon  her  unblushing  brow,  and  replied  with  a  mocking,  almost  a 
contemptuous,  smile. 

"  My  dear  cousin,  I  am  hardly  eighteen  and  I  haye  already  been 
told  very  often  that  I  am  an  enchanting  person,  you  will  forgive  me 
therefore  for  being  a  little  blaseed  on  the  score  of  declarations. 
My  ear  has  been  long  accustomed  to  that  flattering  and  trivial 
buzzing,  and  unfortunately  you  have  not  awakened  in  my  soul  "sensa- 
tions as  strange  as  they  are  delicious"  I  do  not  doubt  that  you  are 
an  admirable  Pygmalion  but  the  marble  statue  had  already  become 
softened  and  animated  before  your  high  and  mighty  glance  con- 
descended to  fall  upon  a  poor  provincial  creature  like  myself.** 

I  was  completely  astonished. 

It  waa  Ursula  who  expressed  herself  thus— she  who  was  formerly 
80  fearfully  romantic,  so  mis-underttood,  so  fond  ot  talking  of  her 
early  grave. 

It  was  Ursula  who  talked  to  Gontran  in  that  strain  of  contemptu- 
ous mockery,  to  him  whose  successes  had  been  so  numerous,  to  him 
who  was  so  sought  after,  so  idolised  by  the  most  fashionable  women. 

Gontran  appeared  no  less  surprised  than  myself  at  this  sarcastic 
language. 

Nevertheless  I  perceived  with  delight  that  he  had  not  deceived 
me.*' 

He  might  have  been  rash  and  inconsiderate  in  his  attentions  to 
Ursula,  but  he  had  been  preserved  from  any  warmer  sentiment  by 
the  cold  coquetry  of  my  cousin. 

Ursula  continued  with  the  same  irony. 

"  What  is  the  matter,  my  dear  cousin  1  you  seem  annoyed." 

"  Madame,  I  never  before  saw  you  so  satirical.** 
Monsieur,  I  never  before  saw  you  so  solemn.** 

"  You  are  right,**  said  Gontran  with  a  smile  "  we  are  talking  of 
some  foolish  and  unimportant  flirtation  between  a  man  and  woman 
of  the  world,  and  I  am  really  putting  on  a  doctoral  kind  of  air 
which  is  too  ridiculous.  Well !  then  my  pretty  cousin,  do  you  re- 
collect that  last  night,  after  the  curSe  by  torchlight,  I  forjrot  myself 
so  far  that  I  attempted  to  clasp  that  charming  waist,  and  to  touch 
that  fresh  and  blooming  cheek  ? — well  then  I  I  wish  to  ask  your 
forgiveness  for  that  audacity,  and  to  implore  you  to  forget  my  folly 
— I  was  carried  away  by  a  transitory  impulse — I  had  for  a  moment 
confused  the  &miliarity  of  relationship  with  a  more  tender  senti- 
ment, and  I — ^ 

Ursula  interrupted  my  husband  with  a  burst  of  laughter,  and 
exclaimed. 
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Ask  my  forgiyenesBt  why  realty  there  isnathing  toforgiTe,  mj 
dear  cousin — jour  yirtuouB  candour  has  taken  alarm  without  reason, 
I  can  a.'fsure  you — your  audacity  was  yery  innocent-for  your  Hps 
touched  not  that  frenh  and  blooming  cheek  hut — the  horder  of  my 
cap.  As  for  that  charming  waist  which  you  clasped^  somewhat 
against  my  wiM,  it  is  a  fayour  permitted  to  every  man  that  waltxes 
with  one  at  a  ball,  and  I  cannot  see  that  it  is  so  flattering  a  one 
as  to  occasion  you  any  remorse.  I  did  not  act  the  offended  prude 
last  night,  because  I  should  have  had  to  complain  of  or  be  angry  at 
your  bad  taste,  and  under  such  circumstances  a  virtuous  woman 
resigns  herself,  and  holds  her  tongue." 

Doubtless  Gontran  8  self-love  was  wounded  by  this  raillery,  for 
forgetting  my  presence,  he  exclaimed  almost  with  arrogance. 

What  I  madame,  was  your  silence  then  attributable  to  resigna- 
tion and  indifference  T 

**  So  much  so,  my  dear  cousin,  that  alas !  I  can  remember  the 
melancholy  consequences  of  your  audacity  in  even  their  slightest 
details." 

"  What  do  you  mean  T 

Why,  my  right  hand  was  on  the  railing  of  the  balcony,  and  in 
withdrawing  it,  I  tore  the  Valenciennes  lace  on  my  handkerchief" . 

That  proves,"  said  Gontran  impatiently  **  that  you  have  an 
excellent  memory,  madame." 

It  is  no  proof  of  the  excellence  of  my  memory,  cousin,  but  it 
is  a  proof  of  the  angelic  purity  of  my  sentiments  towards  you—" 
"  Madame !— " 

"  Why  certainly !  come,  seriously  speaking  if  my  silence  had 
been  one  of  emotion — if  I  had  been  in  love  with  you — ehould  I 
have  remarked  all  that  7  should  I  have  waited  till  your  lips  touched 
my  cheek,  till  your  arm  cksped  my  waist  to  be  seized  with  one  of 
those  sudden,  mute,  and  profound  emotions,  which  intoxicate  its 
and  make  you  forget  everything  else  ]  Why,  good  God  I  your  hand 
would  scarcely  have  touched  mine,  before  an  electric  sensation ; 
rapid  as  the  thunder  bolt  would  have  thrown  my  reason,  my  senses, 
into  confusion !  Almost  without  knowing  it,  almost  without  think- 
ing of  it,  in  short  despite  myself— I  should  have  fallen  into  your 
arms,  and  in  them,  should  have  awakened,  remembering  nothing, 
but  trembling  still  all  over,  with  a  maddening  and  imknown  emotion 
such  as  no  human  expression  can  do  justice  to  T 

Misery — misery — never  shall  I  forget  the  troubled,  the  passionate 
accent  with  which  Ursula  pronounced  these  last  words,  never  shall 
I  forget  the  bright  colour  wliich  for  an  instant  lighted  up  her 
countenance  with  its  crimson  reflection,  never  shall  I  forget  the 
glance,  that  dreamy,  ardent  glance  swimming  in  its  voluptuousness, 
which  she  cast  towards  the  sky,  as  though  she  really  felt  all  that  she 
had  just  described. 
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Misery — misery — never,  aboye  all,  shall  I  forget  with  what  pas- 
sionate admiration  Gontran  contemplated  her  for  several  minutes, 
for  she  was  beautiful — Oh,  very  beautiful  at  that  instant^  not 
doubtless  with  a  chaste  and  pure  beauty,  but  with  that  sensual  love- 
liness which,  they  say,  has  so  much  power  over  men. 

Misery — ^misery — I  saw  upon  Grontran's  features  a  mixture  of 
grief,  rage,  and  involuntary  subjugation  which  told  me,  but  too 
plainly,  that  he  was  in  despair  at  not  having  inspired  in  Ursula 
those  emotions  which  she  had  just  painted  with  all  the  eloquence 
of  passion. 

My  terror  of  that  woman  increased,  I  was  on  the  point  of 
leaving  my  hiding-place  and  interrupting  the  scene,  but  swayed  by 
keen  curiosity,  and  uneasily  anxious  to  hear  Gh>ntran*s  reply  I 
remained  fixed  to  my  place. 

My  husband  seemed  fascinated  by  Ursula's  glance,  and  he  con- 
tinued with  bitterness  in  his  manner. 

"  Really,  madame,  your  theory  is  perfection  itself,  happy  the 
man  who  will  make  you  pub  it  in  practice.  With  you  I  am  de- 
lighted to  see  that  I  have  been  less  unfaithful  towards  my  wife 
than  I  had  believed.  I  congratiilate  myself  sincerely  upon  such 
being  the  case,  and  I  thank  you  for  displaying,  at  least  with  so 
much  frankness,  your  coquetry  towards  me." 

Ursula  laughed  heartily  once  more  and  continued. 

"  Qod  bless  my  soul,  with  what  a  look  of  discouragement  your 
tolemnity  talks  of  your  conjugal  fidelity.  One  would  think  you 
feel  remorse  for  having  acted  virtuously,  and  that  you  are  in  despair 
at  finding  your  guilt  is  so  trifling.** 

"  It  is  true,  my  dear  cousin,  I  did  believe  myself  to  be  a  little 
less  innocent — and  I  did  believe  you  to  be  a  little  more  ingenuous.** 

"  Upon  my  word  you  are  getting  quite  into  a  rage.** 

"  I  ?  you  are  mistaken,  I  assure  you.** 

"  You  are  in  a  rage,  I  tell  you.  Ah  1  you  fancied,  my  dear 
cousin,  that  you  had  only  to  appear  in  order  to  please  and  make  a 
conquest  of  me,  but,  by  the  bye,*'  she  added,  laughing  still  more, 
"  you  thought,  I'll  be  bound,  that,  mortally  wounded  even  before 
my  marriage,  on  your  introduction  to  Matilda^  and  re  wounded  on 
your  visit  to  Rouvray,  I  never  had  but  one  end,  but  one  thought, 
that  of  joining  you  here  or  at  Paris,  that  in  my  anxiety  to  pay 
Court  to  you  and  to  contrive  long  tet^s-a-tetes  with  you,  I  valorously 
learnt  to  ride  at  the  risk  of  breaking  my  neck,  and  all  this  to  de- 
serve one  gknce  from  you,  to  make  you  say  to  yourself — '  Poor 
little  woman — ^what  devotion,  what  courage,'  or  else-^'  Ah  !  those 
women»  those  women  !  when  one  of  those  demons  takes  it  into  her 
head  to  Boduce  us,  she  is  sure  to  succeed.'  As  for  that,  between 
ourselve^y       poor  cousin,  you  are  not  quite  wrong— for  I  believe 
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I  havt  seduced  jou  to  a  coiiBiderable  •zUnt'-onlj  I  did  not  do  it 

uu  purpoae.'* 

I  perceire  I  am  not  the  onlj  one  who  maj  be  reproached  with 
some  yanit  j,"  said  Gontran,  still  more  piqued. 

"  What !"  continued  Ursiilay  in  a  gayer  strain  than  ever  ;  **  do 
JOU  think  one  cannot  form  any  pretensions  to  your  heart  without 
Tanity  ?  The  confession  is  an  edifying  one,  from  you,  too,  who 
wish  to  give  me  a  lesson  of  modesty.  Well,  then,  I  will  own  to 
you  that  though  I  am  certain  of  having  seduced  you,  I  am  not 
the  least  proud  of  it." 

'*  So  you  think  me  deeply  in  love  with  you  V* 

"  I  think  you  are  more  in  love  with  me  to-day  than  jou  were 
yesterday,  and  I  think  that  you  will  be  still  more  so  to-morrow, 
than  you  are  to-day." 

"  And  pray  what  will  be  the  end  of  this  continually  increaffiog 
passion,  most  charming  prophetess 

For  me,  an  immense  fit  of  laughing ;  for  you,  perhape,  all 
kinds  of  despair.  For—and  you  ought  to  know  this  by  experience, 
great  Don  Juan— if  there  is  passion  on  one  side,  there  is  generally 
indiifcrcnce  or  disdain  on  the  other ;  and  so  that  will  prevent  me 
from  ever  returning  your  love — that  which  is  an  irreparable  dis- 
advautage  to  you  in  my  eyes,  is  simply — your  love  itself." 

^  You  are  an  excellent  hand  at  paradoxes,  madame,  and  I  com- 
pliment you  upon  your  prophecy," 

"  It  may  sound  paradoxical  to  you,  but  the  thing  is  aimple 
enough— one  is  so  little  accustomed  to  hear  trui^u,  that  when 
one  does  hear  them,  they  always  appear  paradoxes ;  at  the  risk  of 
being  taken  for  mad,  I  will  tell  you,  then,  that  you  are  in  love  with 
me  not  only  because  I  am  yoxmg  and  pretty,  but  because  your 
pride,  your  vanity  are  irritated  at  my  not  yielding  to  your  irre- 
sLstible  fascinations,  in  spite  of  your  past  successes." 

"Madame  !"  exclaimed  Oontran,  "  for  heaven's  sake  let  us  talk 
a  little  less  about  me." 

You  are  right,  cousin  ;  we  are  miles  off  from  the  conversation 
which  we  were  to  have  had  together — where  had  we  got  to  ?  Oh — 
ah  !  I  recollect  now  ;  you  were  humbly  asking  my  pardon  for  hav- 
ing been  audacious  enough  to  kiss  the  border  of  my  cap,  and  clasp 
my  waist,  neither  more  nor  lcs3  than  the  most  forgotten  of  my 
partners  in  the  waltz  did  lost  year." 

Instead  of  replying  to  UrsiUa,  Gontran  was  silent  for  a  moment 
and  he  then  said  to  her,  with  a  forced  smile  : — 

"  Doubtless,  madame,  you  unite  in  yourself  the  rarest  qualities, 
and  you  have  certainly  a  right  to  shew  yourself  fastidious,  and 
contemptuous  ;  but  might  one  at  least  learn  with  what  unheard-of 
perfections,  with  what  surprising  advantages  he  must  be  endowed, 
who  might  a.^pire  to  the  unhoped-for  happiness  of  pleasing  you  f* 
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"  Do  you  know,  cousixi,  that  you  are  very  fantastical  f 
"In  what r 

"  Just  now  you  requested  me,  pettishly  enough,  not  to  make  you 
any  longer  the  subject  of  conversation ;  and  now,  you  are  begin* 
ning  to  talk  about  yourself  again,  quite  afresh.'* 

"  Talk  about  myself?  on  the  contrary, — " 

"  When  you  ask  me,  with  an  irony  of  manner  so  easily  seen 
through,  '  with  what  supernatural  gifts  the  man  must  be  endowed 
who  could  please  me,'  do  you  not  clearly  ask  me  why  you,  yourself, 
do  not  hit  my  fancy  at  all  ?  you,  who  unite  so  many  irresistible 
fascinations  ?  Well,  then— you  see,  if  I  answer  your  question,  you 
will  be  reproaching  me  again,  as  you  did  just  now,  with  turning  a 
grave  conversation  into  amorous  dissertations." 

"  No — no ;  we  will  resume  that  conversation.  But  come,  tell 
me — I  am  very  curious  to  know  the  ideal  object  of  your  dreams  1" 

"  My  ideal  1  and  where  would  be  the  good  of  that,  my  poor 
cousin  f  It  is  with  all  these  heroes  who  are  dreamed  of  by  young 
girls,  as  it  is  with  answers  you  get  at  beforehand ;  one  says  just  the 
contrary  of  what  one  meant  to  say,  and  one  adores  just  the  con- 
trary of  what  one  had  dreamed.  Nevertheless,  there  is  one  pre- 
liminary condition  on  which  I  should  be  untractable ;  the  man 
whom  I  could  love  must  be  completely  free,  in  a  word — ^un- 
married !" 

"  And  why  impose  this  implacable  ostracism  upon  husbands  V 

^  First,  because  I  would  not  condescend  to  reign  over  a  heart 
that  was  shared  with  another— and  then  there  is  something  ridi- 
culous in  a  married  Lovelace.  He  is  an  amphibious  kind  of  being 
with  something  about  him  of  a  school-boy  in  holiday  time,  and  a 
father  of  a  family  in  open  revolt.  Besides,  though  you  may  think 
it  stupid,  I  always  think  that  a  husband  addicted  to  gallantry  is  an 
animal  something  like  a  married  priest." 

"  The  picture  you  draw  is  certainly  not  a  flattering  one,"  said 
Gontran,  who  could  scarcely  restrain  himself. 

"  Thus,  you,*'  continued  Ursula ;  "  you,  for  instance,  my  dear 
cousin,  have  lost  all  your  former  charms— and  yet— no — even 
if  you  were  unmarried,  you  would  have  too  much  in  you,  and  too 
little  to  seduce  me.  Yes,  I  am  sure  of  it ;  for  after  all,  what  are 
you  ?  a  man  of  rank,  very  amiable,  very  clever ;  with  a  lofty, 
handsome  person,  and  of  irreproachable  elegance.  Now,  between 
ourselves,  my  love  would  aim  higher,  or  lower." 

"  Upon  my  word,  cousin,  you  talk  in  enigmas  to-day." 

**  Upon  my  word  cousin,  you  have  not  your  wits  about  you  to- 
day. Well,  then,  I  require  either  a  slave,  or  a  master  :  you  can- 
not be  one  or  the  other  :  you  love  neither  the  unaffected  devotion, 
which  awakens  an  interest,  nor  the  superiority  which  dazzles  and 
subjugates.    For  instance,  were  some  simple,  kind,  inoffensive 
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being  to  worship  me  with  all  the  obstinate  adorad<m  of  a  saTSge 
towards  hia  idol,  I  might  experience  towards  that  kindly,  oonfid- 
hig  being  the  same  kind  of  affectionate  companion  one  feeb  for 
the  poor,  submiBnTe,  trembling  dog,  whose  gliAoe  never  qtuts  yoOf 
who  licks  the  hand  that  strikes  him,  and  who  is  eyer  too  happj  to 
come  crouching  back  as  a  cushion  for  your  feet,  when  yon  ha?e 
brutallj  AiTcn  him  away,  in  anger  or  caprice.  But  were  I  erer 
to  meet  one  of  those  men,  who,  by  I  know  not  what  myBterious 
power,  erect  themselves  into  despots  at  the  first  glance,  with  what 
a  humble  and  tender  submission  would  I  humiliate  nyself  before 
him  1  with  what  idolatry  would  I — I,  who  am  so  imperions— 
adore  him  in  my  turn  I  how  firmly  would  I  ritet  my  ihon^ht^  wil^ 
and  being  to  hit  !  Always  prostrate^  always  prostrate  before  him, 
my  soTereign,  and  my  god ;  my  joy,  my  grief,  my  hope,  my 
despair ;  all,  all  should  haye  its  source  in  him,  and  to  him  returns 
Let  him  only  deign  to  say  to  me  '  came  /'  and  I  would  be  humble, 
resigned,  cowardly,  criminal — all,  and  eyexythingl  For  the  en- 
grosring  jealousy  of  meh  a  love  as  that  may  rise  to  frenxy — to 
ferocity;  oh  I  I  shudder,  I  shudder  at  the  vety  thought^  vntb 
terror  T' 

As  she  uttered  these  last  words  in  an  abrupt  tone,  Ursula  drop> 
ped  her  eyes  upon  the  ground  with  a  gloomy  ezpression^  and  seemed 
to  fall  into  a  reverie.    Gontran  was  astounded. 

I  was  terrified. 

After  a  few  moments'  silence,  Ursida  passed  her  hand  oyer  her 
forehead  as  if  to  drive  away  Uie  ideas  which  appeared  to  have 
saddened  her,  and  said,  with  a  smile  to  my  husband,  who  wav 
looking  at  her  almost  with  stupe&ction 

^  You  see,  then,  you  cannot  be  either  my  slave  or  my  master. 
We  can  be  but  friends,  and  even  that  would  be  difficult ;  you  are 
too  much  a  man  of  the  world  to  forgive  me  for  your  awkward  de- 
corations, and  for  your  want  of  success  with  me.  All  steps  well 
considered,  we  have  only  the  chance  left  of  becoming  irreconcilable 
enemies.  Do'nt  you  thiok  this  is  a  very  original  conclusion  ?  who 
would  have  said  that  our  conversation  would  take  that  tural** 

Certainly,  madame,**  mechanically  replied  Gontran,  as  if  he 
were  still  under  the  impression  of  this  strange  interview ;  cer- 
tainly, this  is  all  original  enough.  But  then,  may  I  ask  you  why 
you  have  been  kind  enough  to  devote  some  of  your  time  to  us  V* 

With  that  fluctuation  of  impressions  for  which  she  was  so  re- 
markable,  Ursula  burst  into  a  fresh  fit  of  laughter,  and  exchiimed, 
with  a  look  of  astonishment  at  Gontranr : — 

"  Come,  come,  cousin  ;  are  you  really  going  to  lose  your  senses  I 
Is  your  reason  already  impaired  by  your  passion  for  me  f  What  I 
do  you  wish  to  be  the  object  on  which  aU  my  thoughts  are  inces- 
santly concentrated  1    You  cannot  understand  my  visit  here,  be- 
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cause  the  object  of  that  visit  is  not  to  say  '  /  love  you  /'  For  hea- 
ven's sake  come  to  yourself  again :  it  is  not  in  the  least  to  you, 
but  to  that  dear  Matilda  that  I  intend  to  devote  the  time  which  I 
shall  spend  at  Maran.  God  bless  my  soul  1  what  a  look  you  give 
me  I  What  singular  animate  men  are  I  If  I  had  owned  to  you 
that  I  had  long  meditated  the  treacherous  design  of  taking  you 
away  from  your  wife,  you  would  have  thought  my  infamous  inten-^ 
tions  perfectly  natural;  whereas,  you  are  now  quite  put  out  at 
seeing  me  so  scrupulously  respect  the  sacred  laws  of  friendship 
which  you  have  just  been  invokmg  yourself." 
"  Madame"— 

^  Come,  come,  make  yourself  quite  easy,  I  do  not  wish  to  make 
myself  out  better  than  I  really  am ;  it  is  much  more  my  distaste 
for  married  men  in  general,  and  my  little  inclination  for  yourself 
in  particular,  which  protects  me  from  any  temptation  to  do  wrong. 
Certainly,  I  am  passionately  fond  of  Matilda,  but  yet,  if  some 
irresistible  impulse  had  attracted  me  towards  you,  I  should,  ini 
spite  of  myself,  have  acted  the  traitor  towards  my  best  friend. 
After  ail,**  continued  Ursula^  with  one  of  those  sarcastic  smiles 
which  gave  such  an  insolent  and  contemptuous  expression  to  her 
countenance,  I  offer  a  fm,  stand-up  fight ;  I  am  vulnerable  also 
myself  I  also  have  a  husband  ;  let  him  be  seduced  by  all  means^ — 
all  is  fkir  in  man.  But  we  have  talked  nonsense  enough,  my  good 
cousin,  now  let  us  converse  rationally — what  are  the  two  or  three 
words  you  have  to  say  to  me,  and  why  do  you  keep  me  here  t  Ma- 
tilda is  probably  waiting  for  me  impatiently.*' 

Gontran  seemed  to  lose  aU  patience  at  Ursula's  sarcasms,  and  htf 
replied,  abruptly: — 

It  is  precisely  of  Matilda  that  I  wished  to  speak  to  you,  ms^ 
dame.  Although  I  am  one  of  those  amphibious  and  somewhat 
ridiculous  animals  called  hutbandsy  my  wife  entertains  for  me  an 
attachment  as  profound  and  dncere  as  it  is  unchangeable." 

And  she  is  quite  right,  and  displays  excellent  taste  in  so  doing. 
I  only  speak  iU  of  husbands  as  lovers  ;  putting  pretensions  of  that 
sort  out  of  the  question,  they  possess  all  kinds  of  charming  qual- 
ities— conjugal  ones  at  least;  and  you,  cousin,  possess  in  your 
own  person,  all  that  is  necessary  to  fascinate  your  wife." 

It  is  because  I  am  desirons  of  continuing  to  please  my  wifci 
madame,  that  I  should  be  in  despair  at  causing  her  any  violent 
grief ;  she  is  young  enough —  blindly  confiding  enough,  to  love  me 
passionately,  to  cling  to  my  love  as  she  does  to  her  existence.  But 
as  the  does  not  possess  any  of  that  extravagant  confidence  which 
makes  people  believe  they  must  be  adored — as  she,  above  all,  is 
endowed  with  the  most  enchanting  modesty,  she  dreads  certain 
comparisons — most  dangerous  ones,  doubtless ;  and  although  I  am 
— I  own  it  with  all  humility — a  most  contemptible  lover  in  yotir 
eyes,  still  she  is  good  enough  to  fear  " — 
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Unula  interrupted  Gentnn. 

"  All  these  fine  phrMes  are  meant  to  exprees  tliAt  Matilda  is 
jeabuB  of  me ;  is  it  not  so  f  This  ia  the  great  seerety  tJiea,  alter 
aU.    What  a  capital  joke  1" 

"  I  haye  had  the  honour  of  informing  jm,  madame,  that  nothing 
can  be  more  serious.  Matilda  s  peaee  of  mind  is  precioaB  beyond 
eyerything  in  my  ejea." 

"  I  am  conrinced  of  it ;  and  joa  can,  my  dear  cousin,  I  should 
fiuacy,  re-assure  her  better  than  any  one.  As  for  me,  I  should  be 
in  despair  at  causing  her  the  least  pain  on  your  acooont  ;  it  would 
be  unpardonable.  I  should  feel  neither  the  pleasure  of  remorse, 
nor  the  pleasure  which  occasions  it** 

"  Unfortunately,  madame,  Matilda  has  more  than  Buspicions — 
she  fuels  a  certainty.  Yesterday,  after  the  curie  on  the  terrace, 
she  saw*'— 

*^  She  saw  you  imprint  a  kiss  upon  my  ...a^  1  upon  mj  word,  it 
is  delightful...!  am  enchanted.  It  just  happens  that  I  wish  to 
punish  her  a  little,  that  she  mkj  learn  not  to  give  saxh  ready 
credit  to  appearances.  Let  us  leave  her  for  a  day  or  two  in  her 
error,  we  will  then  undeoeire  her,  and  I  will  say  to  her,  '  yoa  see, 
naughty  cousin,  people  should  neyer  belieye  their  own  eyee  i'  " 

Leaye  Matilda  in  her  error,  madame ;  %hy  it  would  kill  the 
poof  gurl ;  you  do  not  know  the  noble  and  angelic  oandour  of 
her  heart ;  you  do  not  know  how  holy  and  pure  is  the  ferrour  of 
her  affection  for  me.  Ah  1  Matilda  is  not  one  of  those  cold  and 
sarcastic  women,  who,  because  they  haye  no  feelings  themaelyefl^ 
pretend  to  despise  feelings  which  they  are  incapable  of  compre- 
hending or  appreciating.  No. ..no ;  Matilda  is  not  one  of  those 

"  One  of  those  abominable  women,  one  of  those  perfidious  men* 
sters  who  are  braxen  enough  to  refiise  the  husband  of  their  intimate 
friend  as  a  loyer  1**  said  Ursula,  interrupting  my  husband,  and 
giving  way  to  a  fresh  burst  of  laughter. 

Oontran  seemed  to  be  on  the  rack.    Ursula  continued. 

^  Grod  bless  my  soul  1  how  amusing  you  are  ;  and  how  naturally 
the  praises  of  poor  Matilda  come  to  the  aid  of  your  anger  at  my 
hardheartedness  1  Do  you  know  that  nothing  less  than  my  con- 
tempt  has  been  able  at  last  to  call  forth  from  your  lips  the  pmises 
of  your  wife  1*' 

"  You  are  right,  madame,**  exclaimed  Gontran,  losing  all  self- 
command  at  these  sarcasms.  Never,  perhaps,  did  I  better 
appreciate  the  value  of  her  adorable  heart  than  on  discovering**,.. 

"  To  what  a  horrible  heart  you  wished  to  sacrifice  her.  Is  that 
it,  my  dear  cousin  1  I  delight  in  terminating  your  phrases  pro- 
perly, we  understand  each  other  so  perfectly  I  Seriously,  however ; 
you  are  quite  right  in  preferring  Matilda  to  me.  In  the  first  place, 
your  conjugal  fidelity  will  preserve  me  from  your  amorous  supplies- 
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tions,  and  then,  to  speak  frank^,  mj  cousin  is  a  thousand  times 
better  than  I  am.  Is  she  not  much  more  beautiful  1  Has  she  not 
as  manj  precious  qualities  as  I  have  faults  ?  will  there  not  always 
be  an  enormous  distance  between  us  ?  Does  not  her  rery  deyotion^ 
do  not  her  yery  virtues  entail  upon  her  the  fatal  destiny  of  experi- 
encing passion  in  its  greatest  sincerity,  in  its  most  magnificent 
self-immolation,  but  of  never  inspiring  it  ?  while  I,  alas  1  I  shall 
always  be  firightfully  unhappy  enough  to  inspire  " — 

"  Without  ever  feeling  it ;  is  it  so,  madam?**  cried  Grontran. 
Ah  I  you  are  right ;  yes,  you  are  an  infernal  woman — you  inspire 
me  with  fear." 

Ursula  shrugged  her  shoulders. 

"  Well — It  is  so— -I  shall  be  an  infernal  woman  for  those,  who, 
I  repeat  it,  are  neither  my  slaves  nor  my  tyrants — ^for  such,  if  they 
are  fools  enough,  or  presumptuous  enough  to  &11  in  love  with  me, 
I  shall  be  witJiout  pity,  I  shall  quiz  them,  I  shall  place  them  in  the 
most  ridiculous  positions,  perhaps  even  the  most  cruel  ones,  just  as 
my  caprice  may  suggest  to  me,  the  more  determined  they  appear 
to  be  to  love  me,  the  more  determined  I  shall  shew  myself  to  mock 
their  passion.** 

Listen,  my  cousin,**  said  Gontran,  to  put  a  stop  to  a  oonvena- 
tion  which  was  disagreeable  to  him.  "  You  shew  such  ingenuity 
of  wit  and  such  strength  of  character  that  I  feel  less  and  less  em- 
barrassment in  coming  to  the  point  in  what  I  have  to  communicate 
to  you.*' 

"  What  would  you  say  to  me  ?" 

"  That  between  relations  and  friends  there  are  certain  things 
which  one  must  frankly  confess,  I  have  told  you  that  Matilda  was 
jealous  of  you — that  die  dreaded  your  presence — ^and  that— 

Gontran  hesitated. 
And  that  she  would  be  quiet  and  re-assured  if  I  abridged  my 
stay  here.*' 

"  Excuse  me,  my  cousin,  but — 
My  God  !  nothing  can  be  more  simple,  why  not  have  told  me 
this  at  once.  Poor  dear  Matilda,  I  regret  however  leaving  her  so 
soon,  and  I  regret  also  the  hunting  which  amused  me  much,  per- 
haps also  I  should  have  regretted  you  too,  if  you  had  not  spoken 
to  me  of  love.  It  is  really  a  pity,  but  one  cannot  fight  against 
jealous  suspicions — ^however  you  must  allow  me  a  few  days  to  pre- 
pare and  to  bring  my  husbuid  to  consent  to  such  a  sudden  change 
in  oar  plans.  I  will  manage  all  that  Ah  !  so  you  do  not  want 
me  here  any  longer,  my  cousin?*'  said  Ursula^  holding  out  her 
hand  to  Gontran  with  cordiality. 

I  do  not  want  you  here  longer,  but  Ijconfess  to  you  I  did  not 
expect  such  language  and  such  ideas  from  you— I  seem  to  be 
dreaming.** 
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Ursula  replied  with  an  Ironical  smile. 

"  For  a  young  woman,  who  on  quitting  the  Hotel  de  Mnn  goo 
to  inhabit  a  provincial  manufactory,  you  find  me  rather  strange,  do 
you  not  t  You  cannot  understand  me — ^you  do  not  recognize  the 
poor  victim,  the  woman  not  understood  who  wrote  such  pathetic 
elegies  to  poor  Matilda  who  cried  over  them,  and  who  was  right 
in  so  doing  for  I  cried  myself  when  I  wrote  them,  and  aometimea  I 
cry  even  now.** 

«  You — ^you — ciy  f 
Certainly,  when  the  wind  is  in  the  east  or  when  there  u  in 
the  air  that  je  ne  $ai8  quai  which  makes  one  ready  to  hang  oneself 
as  Mademoiselle  de  Maran  used  to  say." 

"  Always  changeable,  always  joking,'*  said  Gontran. 
Am  I  not  an  odd  woman  9  I  speak  of  everjrthing,  and  yet 
know  nothing ;  I  speak  of  emotions  of  the  heart,  without  ercr 
feeling  them  ;  I  can  assume  all  sorts  of  phisiognomies  without  pos- 
sessing any.  I  am  bold,  mocking,  fiiTolous,  and  yet,  my  cousin,  yoa 
know  only  of  my  charaster  just  as  much  as  I  chose  you  should ;  be 
it  good  or  bad  you  are  still  quite  in  the  dark  :  but  what  you  tdmj 
be  quite  sure  of,  is,  that  I  can  always  accomplish  what  I  set  mj 
mind  upon  ;  for  example,  I  have  more  expression  than  real  beauty, 
more  &ults  than  good  qualities  ;  more  boasting  than  real  wit  1 
have  but  an  ordinary  fortune,  a  ridiculous  name — Madame 
cherin  1  I  only  ask  you  if  it  is  not  t  Madame  S^herin  !  well,  notr 
withstanding  all  that,  I  mean  this  winter  to  be  the  woman  the 
most  sought  after,  the  most  a-la-mode  in  Paris— to  have  the  most 
recherchle  house,  to  turn  all  heads,  finishing  with  yours.    So  now 
adieu,  my  cousin,  I  shall  go  and  prevail  on  my  husband  to  set  off 
as  soon  as  possible.    We  shall  make  a  little  tour  till  winter  comes. 
I  shall  go  to  meet  Matilda  in  the  park — shall  not  say  a  word  to 
her  about  this  conversation,  poor  woman  !    I  pity  her,  poor  angel  1 
Alas  1  when  one  knows  only  the  language  of  angels,  one  runs  a 
great  risk  of  being  quite  out  of  one's  sphere  here  below.  After 
all,  I  prefer  my  fate  to  hers,  though  she  has  the  inefiable  happin«^ 
of  having  you  for  her  lord  and  master,**  added  Ursula  with  a  sati- 
rical smile. 

She  went  out,  making  a  little  sign  with  her  head  to  Gontran, 
and  kissing  her  hand  to  him  with  the  most  coquettish  malice. 

And  then  I  heard  my  cousin  humming  as  she  went  away,  with 
her  rich  and  flexible  voice,  an  air  from  F^ischutz. 
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CHAPTER.  II. 

TBBROBS. 

Had  I  doubted,  for  an  instant,  that  extraordinaiy  change  which 
maternity  had  operated  in  the  yery  nature  of  mj  soul,  by  bringing 
it  suddenly  to  maturity,  by  reyeaUng  to  it  a  new  uniyerse  of  sensar 
tions,  still  the  ideas,  the  terrors,  which  were  awakened  in  me  at 
the  conclusion  of  Ursula's  interyiew  with  my  husband,  would  haye 
sufficed  to  proye  clearly  to  me  that  incredible  metamorphosis. 

Let  me  be  forgiyen  a  yery  hackneyed — perhaps  a  yery  yulgar, 
comparison — that  is  surely  an  admirable  instinct  which  reveals  to 
the  poor  mother  watching  oyer  her  brood  that  yon  dark  and  nearly 
imperceptible  speck  which  can  scarcely  be  discerned  in  the  assure 
heayen,  is  the  fierce  yulture,  her  most  deadly  enemy. 

Eyen  so  alter  Ursula's  conyersation  with  GK>ntran,  I  beheld,  as 
it  were,  the  germ  of  a  fresh,  of  a  terrible  calamity  in  that  yery 
interyiew  which,  apparently,  ought  to  haye  re-assured  me. 

My  cousin  had  no  attachment  towards  my  husband ;  she  eyen 
contemptuously  ridiculed  those  gallant  attentions  of  his  which  had 
caused  me  so  much  pain. 

With  disgusting  effronteiy  she  displayed  herself  to  him  in  her 
true  colours — perhaps  eyen  made  herself  out  worse  than  she  really 
was. 

She  confessed,  with  cynical  pride,  that  she  was  only  capable  of 
being  a  crouching  slaye  to  the  man  who  could  subdue  her,  a 
haughty  mistress  to  the  man  who  might  adore  her,  and  a  pitUess 
coquette  to  all  those  who  did  not  either  groyel  at  her  kneee^  or 
insolently  trample  her  in  the  dust. 

She  had  also  told  GK>ntran  that  she  should  neyer  loye  him, 
because  there  was  something  ludicrous  in  the  passion  of  a  married 
man,  and  because  he  was  passionately  in  loye  with  her... and  jet, 
twice  she  had  oast  in  his  teeth  that  insolent  defiance  "  In  spite  of 
yourself,  you  will  always  love  me  I" 

Before  I  had  a  mother  s  feelings,  I  should  haye  rushed  from  my 
hiding-place  in  a  transport  of  joy  and  confidence  ;  I  should  haye 
thrown  myself  upon  my  knees,  exclaiming,  "thanks,  oh  Gk>dl 
thou  hast  permitted  that  treacherous  and  audacious  woman  to  reyeal 
herself  without  disguise,  to  shew  herself  in  all  the  baseness  and 
corruption  of  her  heart !  For  an  instant  my  husband  allowed  him- 
self to  be  caught  by  her  fascinating  exterior,  but  now  he  knows  her. 
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now  he  can  feel  nothing  but  contempt  sod  horror  tomdi  Iwr " 
What  man--and  especiaUj  a  mm  Kke  Gbntm—- would  not  fed  it 
least  hifl  pride  molted  at  hearing  a  weman  address  him  so  oon- 
tenwtnoiady  ? 

How  conld  he — Gontran — ^handsome  and  fascinating  as  he  is ;  he, 
who  has  been  spoiled  by  so  manj  successes,  so  many  adorations — 
how  could  he,  I  do  not  saj  love,  but  even  trouble  himself  about  a 
woman  who  dared  to  say  to  him,  "  I  do  not  loye  you,  1  never  sbdl 
love  you,  and  I  defy  you  not  to  love  me  I" 

Yes ;  again  I  should  have  thanked  G^od,  and  my  heart  would 
have  admitted  tranquiUity  and  peace,  as  guests  not  soon  to  be  ban- 
ished from  its  sanctuary- 

But  alas ! — I  said  it  before — ^in  one  night  I  had  instinctiTelj 
acquired  that  melancholy  prescience,  that  desolating  certainty  of 
judgment,  which,  under  ordinary  circumstances,  years— and  yean 
only— can  bestow. 

I  firmly  believe  that  I  was  inspired  with  this  kind  of  preseDti- 
ment  because  it  might  be  serviceable  to  me  in  defending  the 
futurity  of  my  child. 

Alas  1  God  knows,  I  was  still  very  young,  I  had  never  suffered 
myself  to  dwell  upon  the  miserable  secrets  of  the  human  heart,  aud 
it  required  a  supernatural  power  to  make  me  penetrate  that  labyrinth 
of  horrible  imaginations. 

I  believed  in  the  bright  side  of  human  nature,  even  to  blindness, 
I  had  no  idea  of  those  depraved  passions  which  instead  of  seeking 
what  is  pure,  exalted,  salutary  and  possible ;  are,  on  the  contraiy, 
odiously  stimulated  by  the  attractions  of  a  cynical  and  impossible 
corruption. 

Could  I  suspect  that  a  man,  from  the  very  fact  of  an  abandoned 
woman's  saying  to  him — I  do  not  love  you,  I  never  shall  love  you — 
that  a  man  from  that  very  fact  should  madly  adore  that  very  woman  f 

No~no  as  God  is  my  witness,  had  I  been  told  that  the  human 
heart  was  capable  of  such  enormities,  I  should  have  denied  it  with 
indignation  as  a  blasphemy. 

And  nevertheless  by  what  mysterious  process  was  it,  that  I  who 
had  hitherto  lived  in  such  a  fortunate  ignorance  of  these  infamies, 
that  I  should  have  felt,  yes,  physically  felt,  by  the  piercing  angoiah 
of  my  heart,  that  Grontran  wotdd,  from  that  hour  love  that  woman, 
not  only  more  than  he  had  loved  his  first  mistresses,  not  only  more 
than  he  loved  me — but  more  than  he  would  ever  love  again  t 

What  secret  voice  whispered  to  me  that  this  fatal  passion  wonid 
be  the  last— the  only  real  passion  of  his  existence  1 

What  voice  whispered  to  me,  that  the  most  inconstant,  the  most 
biased  men  when  they  once  do  love,  and  love  an  abandoned  woman, 
often  love  with  a  violence  that  is  fearful  in  its  intensity  t 

How  did  I  feel  that  Ursuhi  by  her  infernal  management,  had 
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brought  my  husband's  most  stimulating  paadons  into  play,  by  saying 
to  him— you  are  handsome  and  &scinatlng,  you  are  used  to  triumphs, 
and  yet  /  laugh  at  you,  and  yet  you  will  love  me,  and  that  lore  will 
be,  for  me  an  inexhaustible  source  of  ridicule —  for  you  an  inexhaus- 
tible source  of  suffering  1 

And  even  this  was  not  enough  for  that  woman.  It  was  necessary 
for  her  to  fan  Oontran  s  love  into  a  blaze  by  kindling  his  jealousy, 
and  so  she  took  care  to  convince  him  that  edie  would  not  be  to  aU, 
contemptuous,  cold,  and  sarcastic  as  she  was  to  him, 

Mark— mark  then,  with  what  a  passionate,  what  a  deliriouoF 
ardour  she  described  to  him  the  tempest  burst  of  emotion  which 
would  overthrow  her  reason  and  transport  her  senses,  at  the  mere 
approach  of  the  man  whom  she  loved— 

Mark  the  wildness  of  her  glance,  mark  how  her  cheek  reddened, 
how  her  bosom  heaved,  at  those  words  of  burning  and  sensual 
delirium — 

And  when  she  spoke  of  her  idolatry  for  the  man  who  would  rule 
her  like  a  tyrant,  with  what  a  humble  and  submissive  gracefulness 
did  she  bend  her  fascinating  head !  Was  she  not  a  transporting 
picture,  kneeling,  with  clasped  hands,  and  imploring  one  smile  from 
her  master,  while  she  ri vetted  upon  him  her  great  blue  eyes  drowned 
in  a  flood  of  languor,  melancholy,  and  passion  1 

Alas  1  alas !  the  seductive  &scination  possessed  by  that  woman, 
must  have  been  most  powerful,  most  irresistible,  for  me,  her  rival, 
jfor  me,  a  mother,  for  me,  who  looked  upon  that  creature  with  horror, 
to  feel  at  that  moment  and  instinctively  understand,  that  not  only 
Gontran,  but  any  man  in  the  world  perhaps,  would  become  violently 
enamoured  of  Ursula,  so  great  was  the  enchantment,  so  powerfiid 
the  charms  which  she  possessed  I 

No  !  no  !  God  did  not  deceive  me  when  he  inspired  those  fright- 
ful presentiments  I  It  was  in  his  infinite  compassion  that  he  pointed 
out  to  me  the  formidable  tempest  which  was  gathering  in  the  hori- 
lon,  so  that  a  poor  mother,  feeble  and  unprotected,  might,  if  not 
avoid,  at  least  perchance  divert  the  fearful  misfortunes  which 
menaced  her. 

I  had  hardly  strength  to  emerge  from  the  closet  in  which  I  had 
been  concealed. 

I  found  GK>ntran  sitting  in  an  arm  chair,  his  eyes  fixed  upon 
vacancy,  his  arms  folded  across  his  chest,  and  his  whole  attitude 
denoting  a  profound  stupefiiction.  I  was  obliged  to  press  his 
shoulder  gently,  in  order  to  recall  him  to  himself. 

He  lifted  his  head  with  a  hasty  movement  and  merely  uttered 
tiiesefew  words  in  a  deep  and  impressive  accent. 

"  What  a  woman  1 — what  a  woman  1 — Oh  1  she  must  leave  the 
house,  Matilda,  she  must  leave  the  house  !" 

Those  words  confirmed  my  suspicions,  for  in  Gontran's  mouth,  whe 
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was  alwajs  00  remarkable  for  hia  Belf-cotmnaQd,  ihej  posBeased  a 
fearful  significancjr—  either  he  loved  that  womaD,  or  he  feared  that 
he  should  lore  her. 

An  idea»  which  at  first  I  welcomed  as  an  inspiration  from  heaven, 
impelled  me  to  tell  Gontran  what  I  knew  of  Urania's  intrigfoe  with 
M .  Chopinelle,  the  last  being,  doubtleai^  classed  hj  her  in  the 
category  of  her  slaves. 

I  did  not  for  a  minute  doubt  that  the  annoyance  of  having  fidled 
in  a  quarter  where  so  ludicrous  a  personage  had  succeeded,  would 
inspire  Gh>ntran  with  an  irresistible  aversion  for  Ursula — ^perhaps 
my  husband  would  have  set  a  higher  value  upon  the  conqoeBt  of 
Ursula  from  his  belief  that  he  was  the  first  man  who  had  inspired 
any  attachment  in  her  heart. 

I  wished  also  to  acquaint  my  husband  with  what  treachery  and 
perfidiousness  Ursula  had  brought  about  the  rupture  between  M. 
S^herin  and  his  mother. 

I  was  going  to  tell  him  everything  when  I  was  seised  with  a 
Bttdden  hesitation,  and  I  asked  mysetf  if  the  revektions  would  not 
stimulate  still  more  6ontran*s  passion,  and  if  his  vanity  would  not 
be  still  more  brought  into  play  by  the  annoyance  of  having  been 
leas  favourably  treated,  than  a  ridiculous  and  viilgar  provinciaL 

And  then  he  might  still  believe  Ursula  to  be  virtuous,  notwith- 
standing the  theoretical  effrontery  which  she  proclaimed,  and  so 
resign  himself  more  easily  to  the  non-attainment  of  her  affection, 
from  the  belief  that  no  one  had  been  more  fortunate  than  himself 
But  I  feared  lest  this  conviction  should  lend,  perhaps,  a  still  greater 
attraction  to  my  cousin  in  his  eyes. 

Agitated  as  I  was  by  so  many  contending  perplexities  I  resigned 
myself  to  wait  for  the  inspiration  of  the  moment. 

My  husband  had  again  fallen  into  a  kind  of  reverie. 

I  took  his  hand,  pressed  it  tenderly  and  said  to  him. 
Thanks— thanks,  my  noble  Gk>ntran,  you  told  me  the  truth 
indeed.    At  least  Ursula  will  leave  us  and  we  shall  be  tranquil  and 
happy  once  more.** 

Gontran  smiled  with  an  expression  of  bitterness,  and  replied— 
"  you  must  have  been  delighted  at  hearing  me,  treated  in  Uie  way 
I  was  by  Ursula,  I  hope  your  mind  is  quite  at  ease  now  9" 

Determined  not  to  let  Oontran  ever  suspect  my  fears,  I  said  to 
him. 

"  Certainly,  dearest,  I  am  quite  re-assured ;  but  I  do  not  see  in 
what  way  my  cousin  treated  you  so  ill ;  besides,  she  was  in  joke." 

"  In  joke  ?  And  even  if  she  had  been  in  joke,  was  not  her  treat- 
ment of  me  contemptuous  in  the  highest  degree  t   Never,  no,  never 

the  whole  course  of  my  existence,  was  1  so  insolently  ridiculed ; 
^d  there  I  was  like  a  fool,  without  finding  a  word  to  say  for  my- 
■elf  I    What  conduct!   What  effrontery  r 
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^  But  Gontran,  it  seexns  to  me  that  the  most  cruel  thing  «rhich 
Ursula  said  to  you  was,  that  she  should  neyer  love  you,  and  that 
she  defied  you  not  to  love  Aer." 

"WeU,  is  that  nothing:  r 

"  Nothing  certainly,  since  you  love  me  Gontran,  your  tenderness 
for  me  preyents  your  feeling  any  love  for  her,  and  her  not  loving 
you,  must  he  a  matter  of  indifference  in  your  eyes.** 

Certainly,  certainly,  you  are  right  my  poor  Matilda^  I  love  yote, 
oh  !  yes,  I  do  love  you  !  you  are  kind  and  generous  1  you  have  a 
heart,  and  an  elevated  and  magnanimous  one,  while  your  cousin— I 
just  ask  yourself,  what,  after  all,  is  there  pleasing  ahout  her  1  A 
piquant  face,  a  perfect  figure,  certainly,  a  remarkably  pretty  foot^ 
and  krge  eyes,  impudent  at  one  moment,  and  languishing  at  the 
next ;  a  vein  of  impertinent  mockery,  and  an  inexhaustible  supply 
of  ef&ontery,  but  neither  heart  nor  soul ;  and  besides,  an  accom- 
plished actress,  and  as  false  as  the  devil  1  The  more  I  think  of  ii^ 
the  less  can  I  overcome  my  astonishment.  Would  you  have  ex- 
pected this  from  a  person  so  melancholy  and  dolorous  as  she  always 
appeared  to  be  1  .Certainly  I  have  seen  very  bold  women,  indeed, 
complete  female-rot^es — ^if  you  will  permit  me  the  expression — ^but 
— but  I  never  met  her  equal ;  I  am  perfectly  confounded  at  her. 
Ah !  how  I  shoidd  love  to  subdue  and  tame  such  a  disposition  aa 
that  1  with  what  delight  would  I  then  give  her  back  contempt  for 
contempt,  sarcasm  for  sarcasm !"  involuntarily  exclaimed  my  hus- 
band. 

I  hid  my  face  in  my  hands,  and  burst  into  tears,  without  utter- 
ing a  word. 

I  had.  no  longer  any  room  for  doubt ;  Ursula  had  struck  home. 
Gontran  was  so  absorbed  in  his  reflections  that  he  did  not  per- 
ceive my  tears. 

He  hastily  rose  from  his  seat,  and  pacing  up  and  down  the  room, 
continued : — 

"  Ah  1  I  can  well  conceive  that  a  man  should  be  without  com- 
passion, when  he  has  succeeded  in  mastering  one  of  those  haughty 
and  insolent  dispositions.  Then,  with  what  delight  does  one 
humiliate,  m^,  even  outrage  them !  for  well  do  those  creatures, 
hitherto  so  arrogant,  deserve  it  !"  then,  with  a  forced  laugh,  he 
went  on.  "  Really,  her  pretensions  are  enough  to  make  one  die 
with  laughing !  Madame  S6cherin,  of  all  people  in  the  world ! 
Madame  S^cherin  wanting  to  become  the  fashion,  to  have  the  best 
establishment  at  Paris^  and  to  laugh  at  everybody  !  Ha,  ha,  ha^ 
Upon  my  word  it  is  highly  amusing.  Don't  you  think  it  extremely 
diverting  1    But  what  is  the  matter  ?  you  are  crying,  Matilda  1" 

"  Ah  !  Gontran,  that  interview  will  be  fatal  to  us." 

"What  do  you  mean?"  . 
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"  Ursula  did  not  utter  one  word  that  has  not  left  an  impression 
of  annoyance  and  bitteness  on  your  heart.** 

"  Annoyance,  bitterness,  because  Madame  Sdcherin  says  that  I 
am  not  fortunate  enough  to  please  her  f  Why,  my  loye,  what  can 
you  be  thinking  of?  ^\llat  do  you  take  me  for  ?  I  hare  no  great 
▼anity,  but  slili  I  do  not  conceiTe  whatever  merit  I  may  poeBeas,  to 
be  at  all  seriously  affected  by  the  contempt  of  Madame  S^herin. 
Only  what  seems  to  me  an  admirable  joke,  is,  her  pretending  to 
make  me  in  love  with  her.  My  poor  Matilda  !  I  Biade  my  confes- 
sion to  you,  and  you  see  I  told  you  the  truth.  I  thought  Unula  a 
pretty  little  woman,  and  my  gallantry  carried  me  a  little  farther 
than  I  had  intended ;  but  it  was  never  more  than  a  somewhat 
lively  caprice  on  my  part.  After  all,  there  is  nothing  particular 
about  the  woman,  nothing,  absolutely  nothing.  In  lore  with  her 
indeed  I  Ym  sure  I  pity  the  poor  derils  who  are  foola  enough  to 
suffer  themselves  to  be  caught  in  her  nets.  In  love  with  her !  why 
it  would  be  hell  itself !  with  such  a  disposition.  In  love  with  her ! 
I— I— *• 

And  then,  Oontran,  hastily  changing  his  manner,  said,  with 
what  seemed  to  me  a  forced  and  wandering  expression  : — 

I  in  love  with  her  !  as  if  I  had  not  by  my  side  one  a  thousand 
times  better  than  her ;  as  if  I  had  not  the  best,  the  most  devoted 
of  women ;  an  angel  of  gentleness  and  goodness  I  Poor  Matilda  1 
how  could  you  for  one  instant  dread  the  comparison  f  You — 
you—" 

And  he  fell  once  more  into  a  kind  of  reverie.  The  last  praiaes 
which  he  bestowed  upon  me  made  me  suffer  most  acutely. 

They  recalled  to  my  mind  that  odious  expression  of  Unmla  to 
my  husband,  "  you  would  never  think  of  boasting  of  your  wife  if 
I  did  not  openly  profess  my  indifference  towards  you.** 

My  cousin  was  right ;  the  praises  which  Gontran  bestowed  upon 
me  were  extorted  from  him  by  the  annoyance  which  he  felt 

In  placing  me  so  far  above  my  cousin,  he  thought  more  of  injur- 
ing her  than  of  flattering  me, 

"  What  is  most  important  for  us,'*  I  said  to  my  husband,  is 
l^rsula's  speedy  departure  from  Maran  ;  she  will  easily  persuade  M. 
Secherin  to  go  away.** 

"  Certainly,  certainly ;  let  her  go  away,  and  the  sooner  the 
better.'* 

Dearest,**  I  said  to  Grontran,  after  a  moment*s  silence,  allow 
me  to  speak  to  you  with  the  utmost  frankness.** 
"  I  am  all  attention,  my  love.** 

"  Do  you  not  think  it  strange,  that  this  interriew — which  ought 
to  have  completely  re-assured  me,  since  it  justified  you  in  my  eyes — 
should  produce  a  contrary  effect  upon  you  and  me." 

"  What  do  you  mean  ?  I  do  not  understand  you.'* 
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"  Ursula  asserted  that  she  did  not  loye  you,  that  she  never 
should  love  you ;  that  your  gallantry  was  not  of  the  least  con- 
sequence, and  that  she  would  go  away  as  soon  as  possible.  And 
yet  you  see  that  I  am  weeping — and  yet  you  cannot  conceal  your 
agitation.'* 

"  Grod  bless  my  soul  I'*  impatiently  exclaimed  Gontran  j  it  is 
the  simplest  thing  in  the  world.  You  are  crying  because  anything 
or  nothing  makes  you  cry  ;  I  am  agitated  because  there  are  certain 
things  which,  in  spite  of  oneself,  will  wound  one's  self-love.  And 
what  do  you  conclude  from  that  1  Are  you  going  to  make  yourself 
an  echo  of  Ursula,  and  say,  like  her,  that  1  am,  or  shall  be,  in 
love  with  her  ?  It  is  perfectly  absurd,  only  I  will  own  to  you  that 
she  pat  me  out  of  patience  ;  I  am  not  accustomed  to  be  ridiculed 
in  that  manner,  that's  alL  There  are  a  thousand  different  wayv  of 
saying  things.  She  might  simply  have  said — '  I  have  played  the 
coquette  a  little  towards  you,  let  us  forget  it  all  and  remain  good 
friends ;  if  my  presence  excites  Matilda's  jealousy  I  will  go  away.' 
Nothing  could  have  been  better  ;  but  what  was  the  use  of  her  ex- 
pounding her  principles  as  she  did  1  and  stick  principles  too  1 
What  was  the  use  of  telling  me,  with  such  eflrontery,  that  if  I  do 
not  please  her,  others  perhaps,  will)  What  was  the  use  of  ex- 
pressing, in  a  manner  so  fuU  of  passion — to  say  the  least  of  it, 
the  transport  she  should  feel  on  such  or  such  an  occasion  ?  Incom- 
prehensible woman!  At  that  minute  she  really  seemed  quite 
moved.  Upon  my  word  I  cannot  make  her  out ;  she  is  a  perfect 
Enigma,  that  creature,  a  perfect  enigma.  But  let  somebody  else 
thui  me  amuse  himself  with  trying  to  solve  it ;  I  wish  him  joy  of 
it  I  And  to  crown  all  she  has  quite  an  iron  resolution.  She  took 
in  into  her  head  to  learn  to  ride,  and  she  rides  like  an  Amazon ; 
she  has  taken  it  into  her  head  to  be  a  woman  of  fashion  next  win- 
ter, and  she  is  likely  enough  to  succeed,  she  has  all  the  requisites 
for  the  part" 

You  were  of  the  contrary  opinion  just  now,  dearest ;  you  said 
ihat  this  was  quite  a  ridiculous  pretension  of  hers." 

"  Otod  bless  my  soul !  my  love,  if  you  are  always  coming  with 
your  commentaries  upon  every  word  I  utter,  it  will  became  in- 
tolerable at  last,"  said  my  husband,  impatiently  stamping  his  foot 
"  I  am  talking  to  you  in  full  confidence,  in  complete  security  ;  do 
not  then  keep  hunting  for  something  else  in  my  words  than  what  I 
actually  say." 

I  looked  at  Gontran  with  a  painful  surprise. 

"  Dearest,  I  will  only  make  one  observation.  Since  the  conclu- 
sion of  that  interview,  you  have  conversed  incessantly  about 
Ursula,  and  have  not  once  had  a  thought  for  our  child." 

My  husband  passed  his  hands  across  his  forehead,  and  exclaimed, 
with  emotion  : — 
c  3 
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My  poor,  exceUent  wife  !  it  is  too  true.  Ah  !  I  haye  been  to 
blame... much  to  blame;  forgive  me,  Matilda.  Believe  me,  thoee 
few  words  of  yours  recall  me  to  my  duties,  to  my  affections ;  those 
few  words  calm  me,  and  console  me  for  the  foolish  and  ridicnlons 
wound  which  my  self-love  has  suffered.  Well,  then...ye8^  foi^give 
me  this  last  glimmering  of  pride.  Yes,  I  felt^  in  spite  of  myself, 
a  little  piqued  at  not  having  made  the  least  impression  on  Urania. 
Do  you  know  why  )  Because  the  sacrifice  I  ahould  have  had  to 
make  to  you  would  have  been  a  greater  one.  Believe  me,  nothing 
will  be  easier  for  me  than  to  forget  that  diabolical  woman.  You 
are  right,  my  angel,  my  beloved  and  guardian  angel ;  onr  child... 
let  us  think  of  our  child.  Between  that  delicious  hope,  and  my 
love  for  you... for  you,  who  henceforth  will  be  re-assured  as  to  my 
affection... happiness  will  to  us  indeed  be  easy  of  attainment.  Once 
more,  forgive  me  for  having  taken  Ursula's  sarcasms  to  heart ;  but 
you  must  remember,  that  she  ridiculed  me  in  your  presence... and 
I  do  not  conceal  from  you,  Matilda,  that  I  am  excessively  proud  of 
myself,  since  I  belong  to  you.  And  yet... as  you  love  me  just  as 
well  after  all,  do  you  not  ?...we  wiU  think  no  more  of  that  ridica* 
lous  scene,  except  to  laugh  heartily  ourselves  at  me,  or  still  better, 
let  us  talk  about  our  child,  and  that  sweet  topic  will  be  to  us  a 
certain  refuge  against  all  these  evil  thoughts.** 

The  arrival  of  one  of  our  tenants  who  wifthed  to  speak  to  my 
husband,  put  an  end  to  this  conversation. 

Gontran  left  the  room. 

My  first  impulse  was  to  be  enchanted  at  the  delightfiil  vords 
which  he  bad  just  spoken  with  all  his  habitual  gracefulness  of  man- 
ner ;  then  I  £mcied  that  his  accent  had  been  nervous  and  abrupt, 
and  that  his  looks  did  not  accord  with  bis  language.  One  would 
have  said  he  was  trying  to  force  himself  to  forget  his  own  situation, 
or  to  re-assure  me  by  a  few  tender  expressions. 

And  yet,  there  was  something  of  touching  emotion  in  his  aooeni. 

Nevertheless,  the  more  I  reflected  upon  the  impression  which 
Ursula  had  made  upon  him,  the  more  I  believed  in  the  imminence 
of  the  danger. 

A  few  days  before  I  should  have  wept... oh  !  how  I  should  bav« 
wept... and  then  have  attempted  some  timid  and  fhutleas  com- 
plaints ;  but  now,  called  to  fiilfil  fresh  duties,  I  was  determined  to 
change  my  plan  of  conduct  completely. 

I  understood  that  now  I  had  reason  to  dread  any  violent  bursts 
of  sorrow,  for  the  re-action  might  be  fatal  to  my  child ;  I  deter- 
mined, then,  to  try  henceforth  never  to  fret  myself  about  trifles^  to 
steel  myself  against  my  own  susceptibility,  to  harden  myself 
against  moral  sufferings,  and  to  be... if  I  may  use  such  an  expre»- 
eion... extremely  sober  in  my  grief. 

The  present  state  of  circumstances  was  calculated  to  put  my  new 
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resoluiion  to  a  rude  inaJL 

I  dried  mj  tears,  and  coolij  reflected  upon  my  position. 

From  that  moment,  in  order  to  be  no  longer  crushed  hj  the 
nuns  of  mj  hopes,  I  resolutely  contemplated  life  under  its  most 
sombre  aspeota 

I  do  not  deoeire  myself  as  to  the  oaose  of  thb  courageous  re- 
solution ;  I  possessed  a  treasure  of  happiness  and  hope,  which  no- 
thing in  the  vorld  could  snatch  from  me. 

Wbaterer  might  be  the  future,  my  child  remained  to  me  ;  for  I 
felt  a  profound,  an  unmoreable  conviction  that  God  had  sent  me 
that  supreme  consolation  in  my  sorrows,  as  a  holy  recompense  of 
my  derotion  to  my  duties. 

This  blind  fiiith  in  the  divine  protection  prevented  my  ever  en- 
tertaining the  slightest  serious  fear  for  the  future  existence  of  that 
little  being  who  rendered  my  existence  a  double  one,  and  who  was 
destined  to  make  me  forget  many  sufferings.  I  traced  out  for  my- 
self a  plan  of  conduct  from  which  I  firmly  resolved  never  to  devi- 
ate. 

A  week  would  be  sufficient  for  Ursula  to  persuade  her  husband 
to  leave  Maran  ;  if,  at  the  end  of  that  week  she  was  not  gone  ;  if 
in  the  interim  I  acquired  the  conviction  that  her  affected  disdain 
was  merely  a  treacherous  manoeuvre  of  her  coquetry,  I  was  deter- 
mined to  follow  the  counsels  of  Madame  de  Kichevilie. 

Once  alone  with  Gontran,  I  hoped  by  my  tendemees,  and  by 
the  situation  in  which  I  now  found  myself  and  which  would  of 
necessity  lend  me  an  interest  in  his  eyes... I  hoped,  I  say,  to  drive 
Ursula  from  his  thoughts. 

If  not ;  if  his  passion  for  her  increased  from  the  obstacles  which 
opposed  it — ^if  I  was  defeated  after  having  long  struggled  agtunst 
that  woman's  execrable  influences  with  all  the  strength  of  my  love 
and  my  devotion,  I  should  in  my  defeat  preserve  at  least  my 
dignity ;  my  child  wonld  be  left  me,  and  for  that  child  only  would 
I  continue  to  exist. 

It  is  Impossible  to  describe  the  calmness  and  confidence  with 
which  this  resolution  inspired  me.  I  no  longer  experienced  those 
▼ague  terrors,  those  unreasonable  yet  unbounded  sufferings  which  I 
had  done ;  and  why  1  because  before,  after  the  loss  of  Gontran's 
love,  nothing  was  left  me,  nothing  but  an  infinite  despair,  nothing 
but  a  miserable  and  barren  existence,  nothing  but  some  dim  memo- 
ries which  would  only  serve  to  render  by  comparison  the  present 
still  more  cruel 

I  fell  on  my  knees  and  thanked  God  for  not  having  suffered  me 
to  slumber  on  in  a  fatal  confidence. 

Without  moaning  to  play  the  paltry  part  of  a  spy,  I  resolved  to 
lose  no  opportunity  of  enlightening  myself  as  to  the  state  of  af- 
fairs. 
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CHAPTER.  III. 

MADBM0I8SLLB  DB  lUBAH. 

Thb  day  after  the  scene  I  have  described,  what  was  my  astoniahr 
ment  at  reoeiying  a  few  lines  from  Mademoiselle  de  Maran !  She 
wrote  me  word  ttiat  she  should  arriye  almost  as  soon  as  her  letter, 
and  that  she  would  tell  me  henelf  ih^  reason  of  her  coming. 

Really,  one  might  almost  have  said  that  this  woman  had  been 
warned  by  a  secret  instinct  of  the  fresh  sorrows  which  were  ovei^ 
whelming  me,  and  that  she  was  coming  to  gloat  oyer  my  tortures. 

Had  I  not  known  Mademoiselle  de  Maran  so  well,  I  should  have 
been  astonished  at  her  audacity  in  coming  to  yiait  me,  remembering 
as  I  did,  that  the  last  time  we  had  met,  she  did  not  conceal  the 
hatred  she  entertained  for  me. 

I  was,  moreoyer,  terrified  at  the  idea  of  her  meeting  Ursula. 

If,  in  her  yile  maliciousness  she  had  hoped,  foreseen,  and  calcu- 
lated that  Ursula,  sooner  or  later  becoming  mixed  up  with  my  ex- 
istence, would  some  day  be  my  enemy;  she  would  naturally  he 
satisfied  with  the  turn  events  had  taken,  and  might  be  an  ally— and 
a  very  useful  one-of  my  cousin's 

I  reflected  with  bitterness  that  the  usages  of  society  rendered  it 
incumbent  upon  one  to  reoeiye  one's  most  deadly  enemies  under 
one's  roof,  either  under  the  pretext  of  relationship,  or  connections 
which  only  serye  to  render  their  animosity  still  more  odious. 

I  informed  Oontran  of  my  aunt's  approaching  arriyaL  He 
seemed  but  little  interested  by  the  intelligence. 

I  was  &r  from  sharing  his  tranquillity.    Such  an  expedition 
so  much  out  of  MademoiseUe  de  Maran's  vray — ^who  had  not  quitted 
Paris  for  fifteen  years — that  I  suspected  she  had  some  serious  mo- 
tiye  in  undertaking  it. 

About  two  o'clock  my  aunt  arriyed,  accompanied  by  Senrien, 
one  of  her  maids,  a  footman,  whom  she  employed  as  courier,  and 
a  wolf-dog  who  had  succeeded  Felix. 

We  stood  on  the  steps  of  the  ch&teau  to  receiye  Mademoiselle 
de  Maran. 

She  got  out  of  the  carriage  with  tolerable  activity,  did  not  seem 
in  the  least  changed,  and  still  wore  her  gown  and  bonnet  of 
carmelUe  silk. 

Notwitstanding  the  melancholy  reflections  which  occupied  mc,  I 
could  not  help  smiling  with  surprise  at  seeing  Mademoiselle  de 
Maran  s  bonnet  decorated  with  a  tricolor  bow ;  while  Servients  hat  was 
adorned  with  an  enormous  cockade  of  the  same  patriotic  colours. 
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My  aunt  perceived  my  astonishment,  and  exclaimed,  as  soon  as 
»he  entered  the  drawing-room: — 

"  You  are  wondering,  I  dare  say,  that  I  have  not  already  thun- 
dered forth  for  your  edification  the  Marseillaisey  Ca  ira ;  or  the 
Farisienne — a  fresh  patriotic,  radical,  emhlematic,  and  Orleanitish 
ditty,  which  is  quite  as  valuable  as  the  other  pastorals  of  the  Re- 
public. Pray  tell  me,  cUoyen  and  citoyeriTie,  don*t  I  look  li&e  some 
&mous  Amazon  or  victrix  of  July  with  my  tricolor  ribbons  ?  Per- 
haps you  think  I  am  come  to  announce  to  you  that  my  marriage 
with  M.  de  La  Fayette  is  to  come  off  on  the  first  aans-ctUoUide  of 
frimaire ;  to  use  the  beautiful  Republican  calender — before  the 
altar  of  the  country  ?  Well,  you  are  just  mistaken  there.  There, 
they  are  under  my  feet,  these  fine  tricolor  ribbons  ;  there,  they  are 
in  the  fire,'*  said  my  aunt,  tearing  the  bow  from  her  bonnet  and 
throwing  it  into  the  fire-place  after  having  stamped  upon  it  with  a 
kind  of  comical  fury. 

"  Bravo,  madame,"  said  Gontran,  with  a  loud  laugh ;  I  began 
to  think  you  had  made  it  up  with  the  government !" 

"  What  do  you  mean  with  your  '  mad^i  it  tip  V  Have  you  taken 
it  into  your  head  to  laugh  at  me,  pray,  Monsieur  de  Lancry  %  Be 
pleased  to  believe  then,  that  if  I  consented  to  fig  myself  out  with 
those  execrable  colours,  which  actually  stink  of  the  people,  the 
empire,  and  the  guillotine,  it  was  only  that  I  might  travel  in  peace 
and  quietness.'* 

And  your  royalist  feelings  did  not  revolt  at  such  a  concession, 
madame said  Oontran. 

"  And  pray  what  have  my  royalist  feelings  got  to  do  with  the 
matter  ?  One  don't  stop  to  consider  what  the  means  are  which  ensure 
one's  safety,  provided  it  w  ensured,  does  one  ?  In  the  days  of 
citayen  Cartouche,  and  cUoyen  Mandrin,  do  you  suppose  I  should 
have  had  any  scruples  in  using  one  of  those  gentlemen's  passes,  in 
order  to  get  through  their  bands  without  any  danger  1  Well,  then, 
that  abominable  cockade,  and  this  passport — stamped  with  an  absurd 
Gallic  cock,  which  looks  for  all  the  world  like  a  fat  cUoyen  of  Maine 
— are  only  used  by  me  as  passes.    Do  you  understand  ?" 

"  Perfectly,  madame ;  but  to  what  fortunate  hazard  are  we 
indebted  for  your  visit  ?" 

"  You  must  know  then,  my  good  fellow,  that  they  are  going  to 
judge — that  is  of  course  to  say,  condemn — those  poor  devils  of 
ministers ;  there  are  riots  every  day  at  Paris ;  people  are  talking  of 
plundering  the  hotels,  in  short,  of  a  second  93.  I  have  crammed 
my  plate  into  a  hiding-place  which  the  devil  himself  could  not  find 
out,  I  have  brought  my  diamonds  and  five  thousand  louis  with  me 
in  the  sword  case  of  my  carriage,  and  I  have  conic  here  to  wait  till 
I  see  how  affairs  turn  out.  If  all  becomes  quiet  again  I  shall  return 
to  Paris,  if  the  hubbub  increases  I  shall  cniigiv.to  into  England 
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once  more ;  but  for  the  present  Faria  is  too  hot  to  hold  me.  AQ 
my  Bet  have  taken  fright  and  posted  off  as  well  thej  might.  Some 
have  followed  the  poor  old  King  and  ihp  Danphmesa,  others  m 
gone  into  La  Vend^  to  wait  for  Madame., Md  thank  Grod,  they 
will  find  plenty  of  work  for  some  time  for  these  new  fiuigled  hlua 
...and  the  rest  are  playing  at  *^  the  devil  take  the  hindmost  f*  and 
haye  hurried  off,  some  into  Italy,  and  some  into  Germany,  just  as 
it  was  during  the  first  Revolution.  To  tell  yon  the  truth,  I  was 
getting  hored  at  Paris,  when,  by  way  of  a  change,  I  had  an  attack 
of  fright  to  lend  wings  to  my  feet,  and  this^  my  dear  children,  has 
procured  me  the  advantage  of  coming  here  to  embrace  you.  I  like 
so  much  to  contemplate  your  pretty  little  establishment.  It  quite 
does  my  heart  good.  I  say  to  myself  when  I  see  it — ^After  all, 
it  is  thanks  to  me  that  those  two  fond  hearts,  which  were  so  weU 
formed  for  one  another,  are  united  by  a  chain  of  roees  1  Ha  !  ha ! 
ha !  what  a  wonderful  effect  the  air  of  the  country  has  to  be  sure ; 
I  am  already  actually  talking  eclogues.  Pray  where  are  your 
pipes,  my  handsome  Coiydon  ?  I  should  like  to  sing  your  happi- 
nesB  to  the  double  flute  patronised  by  the  shepherds  of  Arcadia  !** 

I  was  terrified  at  Mademoiselle  de  Maran's  gaiety ;  her  harsh 
and  bitter  laugh  was  always  the  forerunner  of  some  piece  of 
maUce. 

My  aunt,  as  she  always  did,  had  put  on  her  spectacles  when  she 
entered  the  room,  although  she  was  not  going  to  read  or  work,  but 
they  served  to  hide  her  glances — ^if  the  expression  may  be  allowed 
— ^and,  sheltered  by  their  glasses,  she  was  able  to  observe  eveiything 
at  her  ease,  without  being  herself  remarked. 

I  perceived  that  while  she  talked,  she  was  attentively  examining 
my  countenance  and  that  of  my  husband 

"  And  Ursula,*'  said  MademoiseUe  de  Maran,  haye  you  heard 
anything  of  her  lately  T 

"  She  has  been  here  for  some  days,  with  her  husband,  madame,** 
I  replied 

You  don*t  say  so  ?  Oh,  dear !  we  are  quite  a  fiunily  party 
then !  Bless  me ;  I  have  made  my  appearance  quite  d  propos  I 
But  where  is  my  dear  Ursula,  then  1" 

"  She  is  out  walking  with  M.  S^cherin,  but  she  will  soon  be  in,  I 
hope/*  said  Gontran. 

"  Out  walking  with  her  husband  I"  exclaimed  Mademoiselle  de 
Maran,  "  and  1  find  you  here  virith  your  wife,  Gontran  %  Wbj 
really  this  fiivoured  spot  is  quite  the  promised  land,  the  Canaan  of 
married  life  ;  it  is  perfectly  prodigious — a  kind  of  patriarchal  ex- 
istence that  is  quite  touching  1  But  walking  alone  with  her  hus- 
band 1  upon  my  word,  that  is  very  good  of  her,  for  that  husband 
of  hers  is  the  greatest  nincompoop  alive,  and  has  no  more  conver- 
■ation  than  an  obtrich  !    But  tell  me,  my  dear  children,  are  they 
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siill  M  devoted  to  each  other  as  ever  ?  do  they  still  go  on  with  their 
amours  and  touching  reciprooitj  of  BeUotte  and  great  duck 

"  Yoxk  will  find  Ujnsula  much  changed,  madame,"  I  said  to 
Mademoiselle  de  Maran,  with  a  bitter  smile. 

Changed  ?   An't  she  as  pretty  as  she  used  to  be  V* 

'*  Oh,  yes^  madame  ;  she  is  stiU  a  charming  person,  but  her  dis- 
position has  become  developed — she  is  now  much  less  subject  to 
melancholy." 

Ha !  ha  1  ha !  I  laugh  in  spite  of  myseli^**  said  Mademoiselle 
de  Maran,  "  when  I  think  how  bUnded  I  was  by  my  partiality  for 
yofu,  Matilda.  Do  you  remember  how  I  was  always  scolding 
Ursula  on  every  possible  occasion,  and  how  ugly  I  used  to  call  her  ? 
There  is  no  barm  in  my  telling  you  all  this  now,  my  dear  children. 
Well,  then,  I  was  horridly  unjust ;  on  the  contrary,  I  really  think 
her  a  cleyer  and  charming  person  and — one  may  say  this  before  a 
husband,  since  that  is  nothing  to  what  these  married  gentlemen 
say  when  their  wives  are  not  there — well,  then,  I  thought  Ursula 
had  more  expression  of  countenance,  and  was  a  more  winning  kind 
of  person,  than  you,  my  dear  Matilda.  And  yet  it  was  my  love 
for  you,  and  my  wish  to  praise  you  at  the  expense  of  your  cousin, 
that  miule  me  tell  all  those  horrid  lie&  Wasn't  I  deceitful,  eh  ? 
that  is  to  say  wasn't  I  good-natured  1  for  when  my  affection  for  a 
person  carries  me  amy,  there's  nothing  I'm  not  capable  of.  But 
for  all  this,  don't  go,  my  dear  girl,  to  &ncy  that  you  are  less  beau- 
tiful than  Ursula ;  on  the  contrary,  no  one  can  deny  that  you  are 
a  thousand  times  handsomer.  She  can't  rival  you  in  regularity  of 
features,  but  still  she  has  that  I  know  not  what— that  excitement, 
that  piquancy,  that  fascination,  which  turns  the  heads  of  all  that 
sort  of  rascals^"  and  she  pointed  to  Gontran  with  a  loud  laugh. 

Then,  turning  towards  me,  she  half  whispered,  laughing  all  the 
time  :— 

Tell  me,  now,  an't  you  a  little  jealous  of  this  infernal  Ursula  7 
you  should  be  on  your  guard  against  these  Agneses,  who  smile  like 
the  penitent  Magdalen,  and  ogle  like  Venus  Aphroidite  !" 

If  my  aunt  had  calculated  every  word  with  the  most  industrious 
malice,  she  could  not  have  wounded  me  more  cruelly. 

This  circumstance  convinced  me  that  hazard  is  often  &yourable 
to  odious  dispositions  as  well  as  to  generous  ones. 

Both  are  often  served  by  some  strange  fatality. 

Gontran,  himself  notwithstanding  his  self-possession,  was  as 
much  embarrassed  as  myself  by  Mademoiselle  de  Maran's  painful 
pleasantries^  and  he  could  merely  stammer  out,  with  a  forced 

^  Do  you  think  then,  madame,  that  it  would  be  possible  for  me  to 
be  faithless  to  my  dear  Matilda  1  Are  we  not,  as  you  yourself 
said,  a  model  of  conjugal  happiness  ?" 
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Don*t  jou  see  Ym  onlj  in  joke,  yon  good-for-nothing  rake, 
you]  I  should  just  like  to  hear  of  your  being  fidthlese  to  her, 
that^s  all !  In  the  country  it  would  be  inexcusable ;  at  Paris  it  is  a 
different  thing— the  intoxication  of  the  worldr—opportunity-^ 
tender  fair  one—iov  instance,  some  one  like  the  beautiful  PrincesB 
Ksemika.  ,hxxi  h^re;  oh,  fie!  fie!  Poor  little  Matilda!  you,  too, 
who  have  always  been  so  good  to  Gontran-  in  all  the  business  of 
that  abominable  Lugarto,  for  example.** 

I  turned  pale  ;  Gontran  started  as  if  he  had  been  bitten  by  a 
serpent,  and  said  to  Mademoiselle  de  Maran  : — 

*^  For  heaven's  sake,  madame,  do  not  let  us  talk  of  that  I  Do 
not  recall  that  painful  scene.** 

Not  talk  of  that,  indeed  I  Why  what  a  horrid  ungrateful 
fellow  you  must  be  1  I  tell  you  I  wUl  talk  of  it  then ;  I  will  talk 
of  it  from  morning  till  night.  Where  woxdd  you  find,  I  should 
like  to  know,  a  woman^  who,  in  order  to  fascinate  her  husband's 
creditor,  runs  the  risk  of  losing  her  own  character  7  Why,  my 
good  fellow,  such  an  action  is  perfectly  sublime  I 

Madame,''  exclaimed  Gontran,  it  is  an  in&mons  calumny, 
and  I  told  that  wretch  so  publicly,  and  to  the  £ace  of  alL" 

God  bless  my  soul !  I  know  very  well  that  it  is  a  calumny,  my 
dear  children  ;  I  know  very  well  that  Matilda  is  as  pure  and  iuio- 
cent  as  a  young  swan,  just  emerging  from  its  snow-white  aheU, 
but"— 

I  perceived  to  what  point  Mademoiselle  de  M&ran  was  desirow 
of  leading  the  conversation  j  I  accordingly  interrupted  her,  and 
said,  addressing  her  with  a  firmness  that  astonished  her  as  much  as 
it  did  Gontran  ; — 

**  You  have  done  us  the  honour,  madame,  of  coming  to  pay  us 
a  visit — an  honour  certainly  unexpected — we  shall  always  be  de- 
lighted to  have  you  here,  and  we  ^lall  never  forget  that  this  house 
once  belonged  to  your  brother,  we  will  do  all  in  our  power  to  re- 
ceive you  with  every  attention,  but  at  least  we  may  hope,  madame, 
that  you  will  not  busy  yourself  with  recalling  past  events,  the 
remembrance  of  which  is  very  painful  both  to  myself  and  my 
husband." 

"  But,  my  dear  girl " — 

*^  But,  madame,"  I  continued,  in  a  louder  voice,  and  once  more 
interrupting  Mademoiselle  de  Maran.  "  But,  madame,  since  you 
have  chosen  to  forget  the  motives  which  to  all  appearance  should 
for  ever  have  prevented  our  meeting  again  on  a  footing  of  such 
intimacy,  at  least  we  may  be  permitted  to  hope  that  not  a  word 
shall  be  said  of  those  calumnies,  to  which  you  so  complaisaatly 
play  the  part  of  echo.  I  think  this  is  not  too  great  a  sacrifice  to 
require  from  you ;  if  you  will  oblige  us  so  far,  madame,  we  shall 
be  extremely  grateful  to  you,  and  you  will  perhaps  find  some 
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pleasure  in  seeing  those  happj  and  united,  whom — involuntarily, 
doubtless — you  would  have  set  at  variance  and  divided 

My  self-possession  and  calmness  had  a  singular  and  unexpected 
effect  upon  Mademoiselle  de  Maran  and  Gontran. 

My  aunt,  after  a  few  minutes'  silence,  ironically  continued,  with 
a  look  at  Oontrau :. . . 

"  It  is  Matilda,  then,  wm  who  says  we  ?    What,  my  poor 
viscount,  has  the  lance  resigned  its  authority  to  the  distaff  r 

"  Matilda  speaks  a  little  for  me  and  a  good  deal  for  herself, 
madame,**  said  Gontran.  ''I  join  with  her  in  imploring  you  to 
forget  events^  the  memory  of  which  can  but  sadden  us,  but  I  do 
not  take  the  liberty  of  imposing  conditions  on  your  stay  in  our 
house,"  added  Gontran,  with  a  severe  glance  at  me. 

Although  I  did  not  expect  to  see  my  husband  take  my  aunt's 
part  against  me,  I  still  kept  up  my  courage.  Satisfied  with,  and 
surprised  myself  at  the  firmness  of  my  own  language,  I  said : — 

The  only  conditions,  I  impose,  madame,  relate  to  my  own 
presence  in  this  house.  I  have  had  the  honour  of  telling  you  that 
I  shall  always  remember  that  you  are  my  father*s  sister,  and  that 
you  are  a  guest  here  in  M.  de  Lancry's  house.  Should  I  unfortun- 
ately find  it  impossible  to  tolerate  certain  pleasantries  on  your  part, 
I  should  request  you  to  excuse  my  departure.  M.  de  Lancry  would 
be  kind  enough  to  do  you  the  hoonurs  of  Maran,  and  I  can  assure 
you,  I  should  instantly  set  out  for  Paris." 

I  had  expressed  myself  with  so  much  resolution  that  Mademoi- 
selle de  Maran  exclaimed  : — 

Bless  my  soul !  she*d  do  it  as  soon  as  say  it.  Why,  my  poor 
Gtmtran,  I  do  not  know  your  wife  again  ;  what  has  happened  to 
herr 

"  What  has  happened,  madame,  is  simply  this :  I  absolutely 
require  rest  from  sufbring,  and  I  am  determined  henceforth  to 
avoid  all  the  painful  emotions  which  I  possibly  can." 

^  Hey  day  1  you  are  coming  out  strong,  my  dear  girl ;  it  seems 
to  me  you  are  going  to  become  quite  a  coddle,  and  to  take  great 
care  of  yourself." 

"  Yes  madame  ;  it  ia  necessary  that  I  should  take  great  care  of 
myself y  as  you  are  pleased  to  observe." 

Notwithstanding  Gontran's  pre-occupation,  a  tender  look  of  his 
convinced  me  that  I  was  understood  by  him. 
Mademoiselle  de  Maran  ironically  continued  : — 
Well  then,  my  dear  girl,  it  is  all  settled  and  we  will  establish 
a  programme  of  the  topics  that  are  forbidden,  me  :  Firstly,  Lu- 
guio  and  the  calumnies  relative  to  the  eaid  Lugarto.  Secondly, 
Gontran's  intrigue  with  the  beautiful  Princess  Ksemika.  Thirdly, 
any  comparison  which  might  seem  to  inBiniiate  that  I  think 
Ursula  a  more  piquant  personage  than  you.    Fourthly,  in  short, 
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$11  alluaions  to  the  Aitentiona  which,  in  the  doe  eome  of  fiftitfrv 
that  rake  Oontran  might  be  tempted  to  paj  to  Ursula^  to  the 
damage  of  that  fool  M.  Steheria,  who,  between  0ttr8elTei^  will 
lose  nothing  by  waiting.  But>  bleas  me  !  there  he  is,  there  he  ia 
Lord,  how  lucky.** 

M.  S6cherin  at  that  moment  entered  the  drawing-room  with  hi* 
wife. 

"  Dear  me-nlear  me^"  he  joyonaly  ezclaimed»  "  here  is  that 
good  MademoiBelle  de  Mann.** 

Myself  in  flesh  and  blood,  my  good  M.  86oherin,  and  I  was 
talking  about  you  at  that  very  minute.  How  d'ye  do^  Ursa]a»  how 
d'ye  do  f  my  dear  girl,"  said  Mademoiselle  da  ILuran  getting  up 
to  kias  Ursula  on  the  forehead.  I  am  delighted  at  seeing  you 
and  Matilda  together.  That  is  just  what  I  used  to  dream  oi,  to 
see  you  living  together  like  two  sisters,  and  leaving  each  other  as 
seldom  as  possible." 

"  And  not  even  leaving  one  another  at  all,  if  possible,"  exclaimed 
M.  Secherin.  There  is  nothing  like  a  &mily  life,  is  there  Made- 
moiselle de  Marant  you  can  understand  that^  you  who  are  the 
cream  of  good  natured  women." 

Ah — ^ha  1  Monsieur  S^herin,  I  shall  b^^  scolding  yon  again, 
I  give  you  notice  if  you  go  on  calling  one  the  ereamP  of  anythiDg. 
In  the  first  place  it  hurts  my  modesty,  and  then  it  might  com- 
promise me  as  being  an  aristocrat  You  are  a  nioe  fellow  with 
your  "  creanC*  Monsieur  S^erin  1  Do  you  suppose  any  of  those 
distinctions  exiits  now  after  the  glorious  days  of  July,  which  have 
established  equality,  fraternity  and  liberty?  Gall  me  a  good 
woman  as  much  as  you  like,  but  no  more  of  your  "  cream,*'  or  I 
shall  revolt" 

Well,  well,  let  it  be  good  woman  then,  but  you  are  a  &mou8ly 
good  one  indeed,  so  good,"  added  M.  S^erin,  suddenly  becoming 
serious,  "  so  good  that  you  put  me  in  mind  of  my  poor  mother; 
just  as  my  poor  mother  used  to  put  me  in  mind  of  you." 

That  comparisou  of  yours  pays  a  great  compliment  both  to  me, 
and  madame  your  mother,  and  above  all  is  a  proof  of  your  ex« 
cellent  judgment,  my  good  Monsieur  Siberia*  But  you  have  not 
lost  her,  I  hope  ?" 

"  No,  no,  thank  Ood.  but  a  good  many  things  hare  happened 
since  I  saw  you,  I  can  tell  you," 

"  You  don't  say  so  1  pray  tell  me  all  about  it»  you  know  what 
an  interest  I  take  in  everything  that  concerns  you.  What  is  the 
matter,  my  poor  Monsieur  Secherin)" 

In  vain  did  Ursula,  who  dreaded  the  indiscretion  of  her  husband, 
make  him  sign  after  sign,  he  did  not  perceive  her  and  continued. 

"  God  bless  my  soul !  yes,  we  have  separated  from  mamma." 
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Imposmble  1   my  poor  dear  fellow,  separated   from  your 
mamma.    And  wherefore,  in  the  Lord's  name  )*' 

"  Because  mamma  had  taken  a  dislike  to  Ursula,  and  had  got 
it  into  her  head  that  poor  Bellotte  was  too  thick  with  Chopinelle, 
our  sous  prifet,  who,  by  the  bye,  has  lost  his  place  by  the  Revolu- 
tion of  July." 

Mademoiselle  de  Maran  s  countenance,  which  had  hitherto  worn 
a  comical  and  sarcastic  expression,  became  suddenly  dignified  and 
severe,  and  she  said  to  M.  S6cherin. 

"  To  doubt  the  virtue  of  Ursula^  would  be  to  doubt  the  morality 
of  the  education  which  I  have  bestowed,  and  the  solidity  of  the 
principles  which  I  have  impressed  upon  her.  Your  mother.  Mon- 
sieur S6cherin,  must  have  been  cruelly  prejudiced  against  Ursula  to 
admit  such  an  in&mous  idea.  You  know  that  I  am  not  a  person 
to  be  blinded  by  my  attachment  to  any  one.  Well  then,  I  now  and 
always  will  guarantee  you  Ursula's  regularity  of  conduct,  however 
much  appearances  may  be  against  her  never  believe  those  appear- 
ances— ^for  that  charming  girl  loves  you  even  more  than  she  allows 
you  to  discover." 

"  Ah  I  madame,  your  words  are  always  fated  to  be  balm  of 
Oilead  to  me  !"  exclaimed  M.  S^cherin.  Never  in  my  life  did 
I  have  doubts  of  Ursula,  I  give  you  my  honour  I  never  did,  but 
had  I  doubted  her  virtue,  what  you  have  just  told  me  would  destroy 
my  suiq)icions  however  deep  rooted  they  might  be." 

**  Madame,"  said  Ursula,  "  you  are  too  kind,  too  indulgent." 
Not  at  aJl,  I  am  merely  just,  I  pay  the  homage  that  is  due  to 
merit — ^it  delights  me  so  much  to  see  you  so  happy  together. 
You  have  no  idea  how  it  enchants  me,  you  two  happy  couples 
getting  on  so  well  with  each  other,  I  cannot  tell  you  how  it 
touches  me.    And  what  delights  me  most  in  your  intimacy  is  to 
think  that  it  is  nothing  yet  to  what  it  will  b^,  and  that  that  the 
longer  you  live  the  more  closely  united  you  will  become  ;  so  closely 
united  that,  upon  my  soul,  one  shan't  be  able  to  distinguish  one 
from  the  other ;  it  will  be  a  kind  of  Socialist  establishment,  a 
sort  of  mutual  and  pleasant  intermixture,  after  the  fashion  of 
Otaheite,  or  the  golden  age,  when  everybody's  property  was  every- 
body's else's,  eh,  my  good  MonsicTir  S^cherin  ?" 

**  True  enough,  madame,"  he  replied  with  a  laugh,  "  only,  I  and 
my  wife  shall  gain  too  much  by  that  bargain." 

"  Come,  none  of  your  modesty,  you  gain  too  much  indeed  I  Is 
this  the  way  to  talk  among  friends  ?  And  besides  doesn't  each 
contribute  his  own  share  ?  A'nt  you  and  your  wife  like  brother  and 
raster  with  Matilda  9  if  Gontran  looks  upon  your  wife  as  he  would 
his  own,  doesn't  your  wife  in  her  turn  love  Gontran  quite  as  much 
as  she  does  you  1  Why  are  you  gabbling  about  how  much  you 
will  gain  then  V 
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"  You  are  right,  madame,  jou  are  right,"  gailj  isicclaimed  M. 
S6cheriii,  "  if  we  each  of  us  bring  the  heart  and  the  derotion  into 
%joifU  stock  company  like  this,  to  use  an  expression  employed  by 
manufacturers  like  myself — we  bring  all  we  can  bring,  and  tha^ 
gives  us  all  a  right  to  an  equal  portion  of  happinesa** 

Did  you  ever  hear  anything  like  him  ?"  said  Mademoiselle  de 
Maran,  clapping  her  hands,  that's  all  I  ask  you,  did  you  ever 
hear  anything  like  him  I  Upon  my  word  his  commercial  and  joint 
stock  simile  is  delicious  !  I  suppose  Ursula  inspires  you  with  all  these 
pretty  ideas  ?  There  is  nothing  after  all  like  the  influence  of  a 
virtuous  young  woman  1  how  it  polishes  you  up  and  sets  you  o£ 
Certainly,  my  good  Monsieur  S^cherin,  you  already  possessed  many 
excellent  qualities,  but  there  was  something — I  can  hardly  say 
what — wanting,  something  of  finish,  delicacy,  and  distinction  in 
your  way  of  expressing  yourself,  which  now  you  possess  to  per- 
fection. You  are  no  longer  like  the  same  man,  your  roughness, 
your  primitive  frankness  have  become  modified  and  softened  down 
by  an  urbanity  which  is  full  of  gracefukiess  and  delicacy.  Bat 
you  needn't  plume  yourself  upon  it  I  can  tell  you,  for  you  have 
nothing  at  aU  to  do  with  it." 
"  How  is  that,  madame  T 

Why  certainly,  if  you  are  so  changed,  it  is  no  more  your  &nlt 
than  it  is  the  fiaiult  of  the  sweet  briar  when  it  becomes  a  rote 
tree.  You  are  merely  and  simply  the  work  of  that  deUdoas 
little  gardener — Ursula.  She  has  grafied  jon^  my  good  Monaiear 
S^cherin,  she  has  grafted  you." 

Upon  my  word,  it  is  a  very  just  comparison,"  exclaimed  M. 
S^cherin,  "  atie  has  grafted  me — I  am  grafted^* 

Certainly  you  are,  dear  sir,  and  doubly  grafted  too  I  can  tell 
you,"  said  Mademoiselle  de  Maran,  looking  at  Ursula  with  so 
malicious  a  smile,  that  I  imderstood  there  must  be  some  inwnlting 
double  entendre  in  my  aunt's  joke. 

•*  After  all,"  said  M.  S^cherin  with  simplicity,  "  perhaps  you  are 
only  laughing  at  me.  Now  tell  me  really,  am  I  changed  to  my 
advantage." 

"  My  good  Monsieur  S^herin,"  gravely  replied  my  aunt,  ^  I 
have  perhaps  but  one  good  quality  in  the  world,  and  thai  is  a 
veracity — which  is  almost  brutal.  Why  then  should  I  tell  you 
this,  if  I  did  not  mean  it  1  Did  I  ever  mince  matters  with  yoOi 
when  I  had  to  find  fault  with  your  manner  of  expressing  you^ 
self." 

"  No ;  I  must  allow  you  never  did.  Well,  then  !  alter  all,  I  <^ 
believe  you,  and  will  believe  you,  because  if  I  am  changed,  to  my 
advantage ;  it  is,  as  you  say,  thanks  to  Ursula — but  I  had  never 
perceived  this  change." 

This  timid  and  enchanting  modesty  confirms  still  more  wbat  I 
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said^  mj  good  Monsieur  S6cherin  ;  but  I  shall  hold  mj  tongue,  for 
fear  of  rendering  Ursula  too  conceited  with  herself  and  you.  Now, 
then  ;  I  must  leave  you  ;  I  shall  ask  Matilda  to  shew  me  my  room, 
for  I  am  a  little  tired  with  my  journey — ^not  to  mention  that  those 
abominable  tricolors  have  turned  me  quite  sick.  Fortunately,  the 
tranquillity  of  the  country,  and  the  sight  of  the  happy  people  I 
hare  made,  all  this  will  soon  set  me  up  again.  Come,  come ;  I  will 
leave  you  all  to  the  enjoyment  of  your  own  sweet  selves,  for  1  am 
jabbering  away  here  like  a  magpie  who  has  tumbled  out  of  its 
nest." 

 0  

CHAPTER  IV. 

THB  MLEMORIES  OF  OBILDnOOD. 

Unablb  to  divine  the  real  cause  of  Mademoiselle  de  Maran  s  sud* 
den  arrival,  I  endeavoured  to  persuade  myself  that  no  other  motive 
existed  for  her  visit  than  that  which  she  had  assigned,  especially  as 
the  newspapers  which  we  received  from  Paris  spoke  of  serious 
disturbances  as  existing  in  that  city. 

Nevertheless  my  aunt's  terrors  seemed  to  me  exaggerated  onesL 
On  the  hand,  if  I  admitted  the  existence  of  any  other  reason  for 
her  visit  to  Maran,  I  became  frightened  in  spite  of  myself  for  her 
presence  was  always  to  me,  an  omen  of  some  fresh  misfortune. 

I  watched  Oontran  attentively ;  he  was  absent^  proK)ocupied, 
and  plunged  in  thought. 

Ursula  had  several  times  avoided  a  tite^-tite  with  me ;  and  I 
longed  for  her  departure. 

I  did  not  know  whether  she  had  prepared  and  disposed  her  hus- 
band to  leave  Maran,  and  I  mentioned  the  subject  several  times  to 
Gk>ntran,  who  told  me  that  my  cousin  had  assured  him  she  was 
obliged  to  act  with  great  circumspection,  in  order  to  break  off 
plans  which  had  so  long  a  time  been  determined  upon,  but  that 
she  hoped  to  succeed  in  doing  so  within  a  few  days. 

I  had  not  chosen  to  tell  Ursula  or  Mademoiselle  de  Maran  the 
situation  in  which  I  found  myself;  it  was  a  happiness  which  I 
wished  to  e^joy  alone,  and  to  keep  secret  as  long  as  possible. 

My  aunt  continued  to  laugh  at  M.  S^herin,  and  appeared  to 
watch  Ursula  and  my  husband  with*  great  attention. 

She  kept  faithfully  to  her  promise,  and  talked  no  more  of  a  past 
which  awakened  such  pain&l  remembrances  in  my  mind.  She, 
doubtless,  knew  that  I  should  have  resolution  enough  to  act  as  I 
had  said  I  would,  and  to  quit  Maran  sooner  than  put  up  with  fresh 
msults. 
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She  had  too  much  sagacity,  too  much  penetration,  not  to  perceive 
the  remarkable  change  which  had  taken  place  in  Oontran's  de- 
meanour. He,  who  had  formerly  been  so  gay,  brilliant,  and 
animated,  had  now  become  thoughtful,  and  moody,  at  times  hasty 
and  impatient,  at  others,  melancholy  and  oppressed.  My  uneaai- 
neta  increased  daily ;  I  feared  thai^  in  accordance  with  my  pre- 
sentiment, his  inclination  for  my  cousin  would  assume  the  character 
of  a  complete  passion,  from  the  very  fiatct  of  its  being  thwarted 
and  irritated  by  her  affected  indiflference. 

I  now  once  more  remarked  upon  his  contracted  features  that 
gloomy  and  nervous  smile,  which  had  not  darkened  his  countenance 
since  he  had  escaped  from  the  influence  of  M.  Lugarto, 

Several  times  I  came  unexpectedly  upon  him  as  he  iras  striding 
up  and  down  the  park  with  hasty  steps — and  once  I  saw  be  had 
been  crying.    He  seldom  spoke  to  me  with  harshness,  on  the  con-  ' 
trary  his  manner  towards  me  displayed  unusual  tendemeas. 

Alas !  these  returns  to  kinder  feelings  convinced  me  but  too  well, 
that  he  was  wretched. 

When  Ursula  was  in  the  room  with  my  husband  and  myself  she 
affected  a  wildness  of  spirits  which  increased  still  more  the  melan- 
dioly  of  Gontran.  She  displayed  almost  the  same  cynical  niillexy 
which  she  had  given  vent  to  during  her  interview  with  my  hus- 
band ;  only,  out  of  respect  to  M.  Steherin's  presence,  instead  of 
proclaiming  those  sentiments  as  her  own,  she  attributed  them  to 
an  imaginary  being,  to  some  I  know  not  what  heroine  of  romance, 
some  thorough  demon  whose  existence  she  amused  herself  with 
imagining. 

I  connot  deny  it^  Ursula,  in  those  conversations,  continued  to 
display  an  infinity  of  wit^  and  to  shew  herself  truly  superior  to 
Gontran.  My  feelings  towards  her  were  strange  and  inexplicable ; 
I  hated  her  both  for  having  made  my  husband  in  love  with  her, 
and  for  maliciously  ridiculing  the  torments  which  he  experienced. 

Had  she  appeared  to  return  Gontran's  affection,  I  should  have 
been  fearfully  miserable,  still  more  miserable,  doubtless,  than  I  was 
at  seeing  her  scornful  to  him — ^but  perhaps  I  should  have  had 
fewer  terrors  for  the  future. 

Ursula's  perpetual  sarcasms  proved  that  her  feelings  were  not 
touched,  that  she  had  completely  subjugated  M.  de  Lancry,  and  it 
was  this  fatal  influence  of  hers  that  I  dreaded  above  elL 

Some  time  after  the  arrival  of  Mademoiselle  de  Maran,  I  was 
awakened  very  early  one  morning  by  the  noi^e  of  a  carriage. 

After  having  listened  without  hearing  it  again,  I  fancied  my  ears 
had  deceived  mo,  and  once  more  went  off  to  sleep. 

Blondeau,  in  due  time  entered  my  room;  I  asked  if  she  had 
heard  nothing. 

She  had  heard,  as  I  had  done,  the  noise  of  a  carriage,  which, 
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she  added,  "  was  natural  enough  as  H.  S6cherin  had  left  the 
house  that  morning  at  four  o'clock.** 
"  With  Ursula  T  I  exclaimed. 

^  No,  madame,"  replied  Blondeau.  M.  S6cherin's  servant  told 
me  that  his  master  was  setting  off  so  earlj  that  he  might  reach 
SaifU-ChamarU  to-night,  where  he  was  going  upon  business." 

Yielding  to  mj  anxietj  I  sent  to  request  Ursula  to  come  to  me, 
and  soon  afterwards  she  made  her  appearance. 

Has  your  husband  gone  without  you  1"  I  exclaimed, 
God  bless  my  soul  I  with  what  an  angry  look  you  address  me, 
my  dear  Matilda,  what  in  the  world  is  there  so  astonishing  in  his 
departure  V 

What  is  there  so  astonishing  f  I  repeated,  perfectly  confounded 
at  so  much  audacity. 
.  ^'  Certainly,  it  is  the  simplest  thing  in  the  world.  Last  night 
when  we  had  retired  into  our  own  room,  my  husband  began  talking, 
to  me  as  usual  about  his  affiurs,  when,  as  he  was  looking  over  his 
memorandum  book  he  suddenly  recollected,  that  there  was  a  sale  of 
estates  at  SairU-Chamant,  some  of  which  are  in  our  immediate 
neighbourhood,  and  which  he  is  desirous  of  purchasing ;  he  did  not 
wish  to  disturb  any  one,  so  at  day-break  this  morning  he  sent  for 
post  horses,  and  begged  me  to  nuike  his  excuses,  to  you.  He  will 
only  be  absent  for  a  short  time,  and  he  will  avail  himself  of  this 
<^)portunity  to  visit  that  property  of  his  which  is  in  tiie  neighbour- 
hood 6t  Saint-Chamantr 

I  became  perfectly  indignant  Ursula  doubtless  had  designedly 
albwed  this,  very  natural  opportunity  of  leaving  Maran,  to  escape, 
she  must  have  therefore,  dedgns  upon  Gontran  and  my  suspicions 
were  becoming  more  and  more  verified. 

I  had  already  too  long  disguised  my  feelings  towards  my  cousin 
to  be  able  to  dissemble  any  more,  I  did  not  feel  any  longer  obliged 
to  hide  firom  her  that  I  had  witnessed  her  interview  with  Oontran, 
and  I  said — 

What' can  induce  you  to  remain  here,  that  you  have  not  availed 
yourself  of  the  departure  of  your  husband  to  quit  Maran  f* 

Ursula,  &ithful  to  her  system  of  falsehood,  did  not  yet  throw 
off  the  mask,  and  answered  me  with  an  expression  of  sorrowful 
surprise. 

"  Why  I  Matilda^  once  again  I  ask  you,  what  is  the  matter  with 
you  1  In  truth  I  know  not  what  to  think,  you  speak  of  my 
quitting  Maran  as  i^T  my  presence  were  annoying  to  you  i  What 
can  all  this  mean  9" 

It  means  that  eight  days  since,  I  overheard  your  conversation 
with  my  husband — Yes  1  I  was  in  one  of  the  closets  of  the  alcove  ; 
I  had  told  Oontran  how  much  his  attentions  to  you  annoyed  me, 
and  he  immediately  proposed  to  me  to  ask  you  to  leave  Maran." 
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I  oould  not  help  saying  Uieae  words  with  a  kind  of  triumpha&t 
pride. 

Ursula  slightly  frowned,  and  smiled  with  bittemeaa. 
So  then/'  she  said,  looking  fixedly  at  me,  *'  your  husband 
knew  tliat  you  wei*e  there  during  our  interview  T 

**  He  knew  I  Can  you  now  understand  that  after  having  promised 
my  husband  to  leave  this  place  I  am  astonished  you  should  remain 
here,  notwithstanding  the  departure  of  M.  S6cherin  ?** 

"  Well !  since  you  were  there,  erUre  now,  I  am  oveijoyed,  mj 
dear  Matilda,  and  you  must  feel  contented  I  hope  ?** 

«  Contented  V* 

"  Yes,  without  doubt,  you  witnessed  that  I  treated  your  un- 
faithful husband  ill  enough  to  prevent  his  wishing  for  any  further 
recurrence  of  it.  Did  I  not  prove  myself  a  faithful  friend,  even  so 
£ur  as  to  endeavour  to  change  into  aversion,  or  perhaps  even  hatred 
to  me,  the  passion  that  he  professed  for  me  V* 

And  you  think  to  impose  upon  me  by  that  lie  T 

"  A  lie  !  were  you  not  there  ?  do  you  not  remember  the  disdain 
with  which  I  treated  him  ?  You  were  there  1  who  could  have  told 
me  that  I  had  so  near  to  me  a  witness  of  my  virtuous  conduct! 
Why,  Matilda,  I  can  hardly  believe  in  such  a  happy  chance— so 
providential — as  my  mothei^in-law  would  say — ^  and  Ursula  burst 
into  a  laugh. 

This  time,  at  least,  my  cousin  was  frankly  sarcastic  and 
malicious. 

Listen  to  me,  Ursula,''  said  I  to  her  it  is  no  longer  time 
for  raillery ;  the  conversation  that  I  am  going  to  have  with  you 
will  be  serious,  it  will  no  doubt  be  the  last  we  shall  ever  have  to- 
gether. 

I  doubt  that  strongly,"  cried  Ursula  imperiously,     for  I  have 
to  call  you  to  an  account,  and  your  husband  also,  for  your  dis- 
honourable proceedings  towards  me." 
"  What  do  you  mean  I" 

"  In  hiding  yourself  as  a  spy  upon  an  interview  that  I  believed 
to  be  secret,  you  committed  a  breach  of  confidence — you  made  a 
plaything  of  me,  you  know  that  I  may  take  it  into  my  head  to  re- 
venge myself.*' 

"  I  prefer  this  haughty  language,  Ursula,  to  your  soft  and 
treacherous  melancholy  which  duped  me  so  long.  I  now  know  at 
least  that  I  have  an  enemy  in  you — well  and  good — ^be  it  so," 

I  have  no  wish  to  be  your  enemy,  you  have  acted  unjustifiably 
towards  me,  I  have  a  right  to  complain  of  your  conduct,  and  I  tell 
you  that  I  might  feel  inclined  to  avenge  myself — that  is  all" 

"  But,  since  your  arrival  here,  have  you  not  done  everything  in 
your  power  to  disturb  my  tranquillity  V 

"  VVbat  reproaches  have  you  to  make  me  ?    Can  I  prevent  your 
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husband's  taking  a  fancy  to  me  ?  Can  I  do  better  than  turn  him 
into  ridicule,  giye  him  not  the  slightest  hope,  and  promise  him  to 
leave  your  house  since  both  you  and  he  desire  it  T 

"  Why  then  did  you  not  go  this  morning  ?  could  there  have 
been  a  better  opportunity  ?  But  I  tell  you  to  your  face,  had  you 
intended  to  deprive  my  husband  of  all  hope,  instead  of  complacently 
displaying  a  mass  of  metaphysical  effrontery,  instead  of  saying  to 
him  '  /  shall  never  love  you,  biU  I  shall  be  able  to  love  others  pas- 
sionately,^ you  would  simply  have  said  '  I  am  attached  to  my  duties, 
your  wife  is  my  friend — my  more  than  friend — ^my  sister — never 
will  I  be  false  to  her  or  to  my  husband,'  and  such  language  would 
have  been  dignified  and  noble,  instead  of  perfidiously  designing,  as 
that  was  which  you  employed." 

"  You  will  allow  me,  I  hope,  to  be  the  best  judge  of  the  propriety 
and  intention  of  my  own  words,  jealousy  is  a  bad  counsellor,  and  I 
firmly  believe  that  you  are  misled  by  that  feeling." 

"  On  the  contrary  that  feeling  enlightens  me — ^yes,  enlightens 
me." 

"  You  are  a  too  interested  party  in  the  question,  Matilda,  to 
judge  it  rightly,  I  deprived  your  husband  of  all  hopes  by  talking 
to  him  in  the  manner  I  did.  Men  do  not  believe  in  our  principles, 
but  they  do  believe  in  our  indifference." 

"  I  do  not  doubt  your  experience  on  this  point,  Ursula,  but  there 
IS  one  infallible  method  of  breaking  off  an  inclination — and  that 
is  absence." 

"  When  it  does  not  augment  it  I" 

"  So  then  it  is  from  your  feeling  of  indifference  towards  my 
husband  that  you  remain  here  !" 

"  Entirely  so — I  have  declared  to  him  that  I  have  almost  an 
aversion  to  him,  you  heard  me,  what  would  you  desire  more  ?" 

"  Well  then,  admitting  that  my  suspicions,  that  my  fears  were 
exaggerated ;  was  it  not  your  duty  to  put  a  stop  to  them,  by  not 
prolonging  your  stay  here  1" 

It  is  impossible  to  give  any  one  their  congS  with  more  polite- 
ness ;  however  I  must  allow  myself  to  make  some  observations  in 
my  turn  ;  you  must  feel,  that,  after  the  promise  I  made  your  hus- 
bwd,  if  I  allowed  M.  S^cherin  to  depart  this  morning  without 
accompanying  him,  it  is  that  strong  motives  induced  me  to  act 
in  that  manner." 

"  And  is  it  then  nothing  that  my  tranquillity,  my  repose,  should 
all  be  the  sacrifice  to  those  feelings  that  you  have  so  wickedly  trifled 
with." 

"  I  am  very  glad  to  find,  Matilda,  that  you  think  a  great  deal 
about  yourself,  you  will  not  therefore  think  it  extraordinaiy  that 
I  should  bestow  a  little  thought  on  myself ,  also,  twice  I  have  in- 
directly spoken  of  our  departure  to  my  husband,  his  astonishment 
s  3 
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was  SO  great  that  I  found  it  would  be  impossible  to  account  for 
this  sudden  change  in  my  plans  without  exciting  some  suspicions 
in  his  mind  ;  he  will  either  believe  that  I  voluntarily  fly  from  your 
husband  for  fear  of  returning  his  attachment,  or  that  jealousy  on 
your  part  has  exacted  my  departure.  At  any  rate,  you  perceive, 
his  doubts  will  be  awakened,  his  confidence  in  me  wiU  be  affected, 
and  I  own  to  you  I  attach  as  much  importance  as  yourself  to  a 
life  of  tranquillity." 

"  Ur8ula---Ursula — take  care,  to  assign  such  reasons  as  these  to 
me  is  a  mere  mockery." 

"  They  are  perfectly  satisfactory  ones  in  my  eyes,  I  can  asBiire 
you.  It  took  all  the  authority  which  the  language  of  truth  pos- 
sesses, to  prevent  my  husband  believing  his  mother*s  absurd  visions 
about  that  Chopinelle,  and  I  have  no  wish  to  see  the  renewal  of 
such  scenes  as  these.** 

"  Notwithstanding  all  my  aversion  towards  you."  I  exclaimed, 
"  I  should  not  have  ventured  to  allude  to  your  conduct  in  that 
respect,  but  since  you  can  mention  it  so  shamelessly,  I  will  tell  you 
that  it  is  precisely  because  I  know  you  to  have  been  guilty  of  a  &ult 
completely  inexcusable,  that  I  have  a  right  to  suspect  you,  and  to 
fear  you,  when  the  matter  concerns  such  a  man  as  M.  de  Lancry." 

"  Matilda  !*' 

"  It  is  because  I  was  a  witness  of  all  that  took  place  at  Bouvrmy, 
that  I  feel  the  presentiment — nay  even  the  certainty,  that  your 
apparent  indifference  for  my  husband,  conceals  some  further 
design.** 

Ursula  shrugged  her  shoulders  contemptuously. 

"  Good  heavens  I  I  am  perfectly  aware  that  you  believed  the 
absurd  calumnies  of  my  nother-in-law,**  she  replied,  "  but  it  is  too 
late  to  rake  them  up  again  :  you  had  an  admirable*  opportunity  of 
accusing  me,  when,  in  the  presence  of  my  husband  and  his  mother, 
I  invoked  your  testimony  in  support  of  my  innocence." 

"  And  dare  you  speak  thus,  Ursula  1  when  it  was  only  compassion, 
and  a  generous  remembrance  of  our  friendship  in  days  gone  hj 
that  induced  me  to  be  silent.  Ah  !  it  was  with  reason  that  she 
said  to  me — '  May  you  never  repent  your  defence  of  that  guilty 
woman.*  But  do  not  let  us  enter  into  an  angry  discussion  of  the  past. 
For  the  last  time  I  ask  you — and,  if  necessary,  I  implore  you,  not  to 
prolong  your  stay  here.  Our  intercourse  can  but  be  a  painful  one 
after  what  has  taken  place  between  us — For  pity's  ^e  go  and 
join  your  husband — ^you  say  you  arc  indifferent  towards  Gontran, 
what  then  is  there  to  retain  you  here  ?  With  your  disposition  you 
will  be  happy  anywhere,  I  have  never  injured  you,  do  not  Uien 
persist  in  torturing  my  feelings." 

"  I  would  not  torture  your  feelings  for  the  world,  but,  I  tell  you 
once  more,  I  cannot  risk  a  a  rash  step  which  would  compromise  mj 
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whole  future  life,  to  satisfy  a  groundless  fancy,  a  mere  caprice  of 
yours,"  replied  Ursula  with  the  most  imperturbahle  coolness, 

**  I  rather  fancy  you  are  making  but  a  poor  calculation  in  any 
event,"  I  replied  to  my  cousin,  forcibly  repressing  my  emotion 
while  I  spoke — "  do  you  wish  to  await  your  husband's  return  V 

"  I  am  desirous  of  doing  so." 

^  Very  well — ^whether  right  or  Mrrong  you  must  know  that  I  am 
jealous  of  you." 

"  Quite  without  reason,  quite  without  reason,  I  assure  you." 

*^  Perhaps  so — but  still  1  am  jealous,  your  refusal  to  leave  this 
place  increases  that  jealousy  still  more ;  and  M.  S^cherin's  return 
will  not  tranquillise  my  agitation.  Even  were  I  to  conceal  the  cause 
from  him,  he  would  find  it  out  at  last  Reflect  woU  upon  this. 
When  that  hunting  expedition  took  place  it  required  all  my  self- 
command,  and  all  the  diversion  of  your  husband's  thoughts  to  pre- 
vent his  detecting  my  secret — ^you  see  then  that  by  refusing  me  when 
I  ask  you  to  go  away,  you  are  running  into  a  danger  still  greater 
than  that  which  you  are  alarmed  at." 

"  How  can  I  help  it  f  If  you  choose  to  ruin  me  I  shall  resign 
myself  to  my  fate — but  I  will  never  be  mad  or  foolish  enough  to  go 
and  ruin  myself." 

"  Perhaps — Ursula — perhaps.    Take  care." 

"  Do  you  threaten  me  1  And  pray  what  do  you  threaten  me 
with  r 

'*  I  do  not  threaten  you,  but  I  give  you  notice  that  my  happi- 
ness, my  futurity,  my  life,  are  at  stake,  and  I  wUl  struggle  with 
all  my  force,  I  will  shrink  from  nothing  in  order  to  preserve  what 
you  perhaps  are  hoping  to  anatch  from  me." 

"  You — capable  of  turning  a  cowardly  informer  ?  I  do  not  believe 
it,  I  defy  you  to  do  it." 

"  You  are  right  to  defy  me,  you  know  that  I  am  incapable  of 
such  an  action,  but,  without  acting  that  cowardly  part,  I  can  appeal 
to  your  husband's  kindness,  I  can  confess  my  fears  to  him,  owning 
that,  although  those  fears  have  not  common  sense,  they  yet  make 
me  suffer  dreadfully.  That  will  not  compromise  you,  it  may  perhaps 
awaken  the  suspicions  of  your  husband,  but  it  wiU  have  been  your 
own  choice." 

*•  Then  I  shall  know  how  to  defend— how  to  avenge  my«elf." 

"  Listen  to  me  attentively,  Ursula,  I  swear  to  you  by  the 
memory  of  my  mother,  that  if  you  persist  in  remaining  here,  in 
spite  of  me,  I  shall  feel  no  hesitation  in  such  an  extremity,  however 
fatal  it  may  become.  A  secret  presenlriment  tells  me  that  one  of 
the  most  vital  questions  of  my  l^eisat  issue  now.  1  give  you  notice 
that  a  great  change  has  taken  place  in  my  disposition— it  h  w 
become  now  as  firm  and  resolute  as  it  was  once  feeble  and  timorotw 
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— do  not  proYoke  me  too  far,  I  ask  jou  nothing  but  what  is  quiU 
poB3ible,  quite  feasible.** 

It  seems  to  me  that  I  only  can  be  the  best  judge  of  that»  I 
know  my  husband  better  than  you  do." 

"  You  purposely  exaggerate  his  susceptibility ;  I  hare  seen  the 
influence  which  you  possess  over  him— you  will  not  make  me 
believe  that  the  man  whose  confidence  was  ySo  blind  as  to  give  credit 
to  your  invention  about  M.  Chopinelle*s  letter,  that  the  man  who9e 
faith  was  not  even  shaken  by  the  formidable  oath  of  his  mother, 
you  will  not  make  me  believe,  I  say,  that  the  man,  who  lives  onlj 
for  you,  and  through  you,  will  entertain  the  least  suspicion  when  be 
sees  you  have  come  to  rejoin  him^  and  hears  you  declare  that  you 
were  a  prey  to  ennui  while  separated  from  hinL*' 

"  He  will  only  see  in  all  this  a  ludicrous  exaggeration." 

"  It  would  be  one  of  those  exaggerations  then,  which  devoted 
and  generous  hearts  like  his^  are  the  more  likely  to  admit  from 
their  own  capabilities  of  experiencing  them.  Your  least  wishes  are 
commands  to  him.  You  will  tell  him,  for  instance,  that  you 
wish  to  make  a  tour  in  Italy,  he  will  believe  you  and  hasten  to 
comply  with  your  desire." 

"  A  thousand  thanks  for  the  good  opinion  which  you  entertain 
of  my  cleverness,  adroitness,  and  influence,"  replied  Ursula  with  a 
sardonic  smile.  *'  Unfortunately  I  believe  you  have  formed  an 
exaggerated  idea  of  my  advantages.  However,  make  yourself  easj, 
after  the  return  of  my  husband  I  will  only  stop  here  the  time 
necessary  to  bring  about  our  departure  naturally— and  till  then,  in 
my  turn  I  entreat  you,  do  not  insist  upon  what  you  have  suggested, 
and  grant  me  your  hospitality  for  that  period." 

"  This  is  really  too  infamous !"  I  excbumed  with  indignation, 
"  your  will  then  is  to  be  sufiicient  to  ensure  the  misery  and  despair 
of  my  whole  existence." 

Do  become  once  more  reasonable,  forget  these  insane  sus- 
picions, and  then  the  phantoms  will  vanish  away,  and  tranquilfitj 
will  be  restored  to  your  heart" 

Foi^t  my  anguish,  I  suppose  you  mean,  and  then  I  shall  saSkr 
no  more." 

"  Believe,  me,  nothing  can  be  more  disagreeable  to  me  than 
this  discussion,  Matilda,  and  that — ^' 

"  Well  then,"  I  exclaimed,  interrupting  my  cousin,  "  if  it  is  to  be  a 
struggle,  I  will  accept  it.  You  consider  all  means  fair  ones  in 
attacking  me  in  what  I  hold  most  dear,  I  then  shall  consider  all 
means  fair  in  my  defence  ;  your  pretended  indiflference  for  my  hus- 
band is  an  artifice  of  refined  coquetry,  of  which  I  am  not  the  dupe. 
You  wish  to  please  him,  I  will  make  you  odious  in  his  eye«, 
hitherto  I  have  concealed  from  him  your  scandalous  adventure  st 
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RottTTfty,  but  I  shall  no  longer  have  any  consideration  for  you, 
should  he  be  tempted  to  forget  me  momentarily,  for  you,  me,  M'ho 
hare  only  given  him  marks  of  love  and  of  devotion,  at  least  he 
shall  compare  us  two,  and  he  shall  see  to  what  a  woman  he  is  sac- 
rificing me." 

"  Matilda,  Matilda,  in  your  turn,  take  care,"  exclaimed  Ursula 
whose  eyes  gleamed  with  rage,  tak^  care  what  you  say  !  never, 
to  the  end  of  my  existence,  would  I  forgive  you  that  calumny,  do 
you  hear  1  do  not  exasperate  me." 

"  I  was  sure  of  it  !**  I  exclaimed,  "  my  husband  then  is  not  an 
object  of  indifference  in  your  eyes  since  you  are  afraid  that  he 
should  hear  of  that  adventure?** 

"  I  value  your  husband's  esteem,  as  I  do  the  esteem  of  all  honour- 
able people,  and  it  is  honible  that  you  should  wish  to  deprive  me 
of  it,"  exclaimed  Ursula  with  an  accent  of  outraged  dignity. 

You  value  his  esteem,  and  you  were  not  afraid  of  blassoning 
forth  with  effrontery,  the  most  corrupt  principles !  you  were  not 
afraid  to  turn  into  ridicule  everything  that  is  holy  and  sacred  in  the 
world  I  No,  no,  I  am  more  than  ever  convinced  of  it ;  your  instinctive 
artfulness  has  taught  you,  that  incapable  as  you  are  of  pleasing  him 
by  any  generous  and  noble  qualities,  your  only  chance  was  to  strike 
a  blow  at  his  imagination  by  some  wild  and  strange  affectation,  but 
when  he  discovers  that  all  this  fabric  of  cynical  pretensions  has  no 
other  purpose  than  to  surrender  to  him  a  heart,  which  if.  Chopi- 
ndle,  once,  wholly  possessed.** 

"  Matilda,  I  repeat  it,  in  your  turn,  take  care  !  do  not  push  me 
too  far." 

"  Oh  I  now  that  I  know  you,  I  fear  you  no  longer.  It  was  only 
my  illusions  on  your  account  which  could  be  dsmgerous,  but  for- 
tunately they  are  dissipated." 

"  Well  then  I"  exclaimed  my  cousin,  no  longer  concealing  the 
evil  passions  with  which  she  was  agitated,  "  since  your  illusions  are 
dissipated,  since  you  know  me  for  what  I  am,  since  you  outrage  me 
thus,  1  have  no  further  need  of  constraint.  My  dissimulation 
towards  you  has  long  cost  me  enough  already — ^you  say  you  have 
unmasked  me,  now  then  look  me  well  in  the  fi&ce  I" 

I  was  terrified  at  the  expression  of  audacity  and  malice  which 
suddenly  revealed  itself  upon  Ursula's  features. 

"  I  have  worn,  and  suffered  by  wearing,  that  mask,  years  enough,** 
she  continued. 

**  Years  enough  I  what  do  you  mean,  Ursula  T 

**  Ah  !  that  surprises  you  does  it  ?  Ah  !  you  believed  me  to  be 
a  devoted  friend,  a  sister  I  ingenuous  and  confiding  woman  and 
she  contemptuously  shrugged  her  shoulders. 

"  My  God !  iny  God  !" 
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^  Do  you  forget  then  all  you  have  made  me  suffer  mnoe  your 
childhood  V  she  exclaimed. 
"11—11 

"  Yes,  yott,  Matilda  I  You  must  think  me  then  very  insensible^ 
rery  feeble,  or  rery  stupid,  if  you  beHeye  that  I  hare  foigotten  our 
youth !  You  do  not  know  then  all  the  hatred^  all  the  euTy,  which 
my  ulcerated  heart  has  amassed,  since  a  fiital  haiard  threw  me  in 
your  path  T 

And  I — ^I,  who  had  blessed  that  day  because  it  gave  me  a 
sister  1* 

"  You  oiight  rather  to  have  cursed  it,  for  it  gave  you  a  yictim 
then,  and  an  enemy  afterwards.^ 

A  rictim— an  enemy — good  Qoi  what  have  I  done  then  T 

"  Was  it  not  in  your  name,  was  it  not  to  your  pride  that  I  was 
daily  sacrificed  1  You  do  not  remember  then  that  I  was  humiliated, 
insulted,  despised  inoesBanilT,  and  at  eyery  opportunity,  upon  your 
account  1  No,  not  one  single  torture  was  spared  my  self  Ioto,  by 
the  comparisons  which  were  always  instituted  between  us.  Wlien 
a  child,  my  very  education  was  a  benefit  which  I  owed  to  your 
charity ;  if  an  elegant  dress  was  given  to  me,  it  was  another  alms 
doled  out  at  your  expense.  And  this  was  not  all— praises,  flattoiy, 
and  recompense,  all  and  each  were  for  you,  while  to  my  portion,  fell 
reproaches,  punishments,  and  harshness  I  And  you  beliere  that  I — 
I  can  have  foigotten  this.  And  you  belieye  that  such  wounds  as 
those  do  not  leave  behind  them  scars  that  are  inefiacable.  And  you 
believe  I  will  suffer  you  now  to  throw  a  fault  in  my  teeth,  and  to 
menace  me  !** 

"  Oh !  my  God,  my  Ood !"  I  exclaimed,  holding  my  fiftce  in  my 
hands,  Mademoiselle  de  Maran's  infernal  foresight  did  not  deceive 
her,  she  knew  too  well  in  what  a  heart  she  was  sowing  the  seeds  of 
envy." 

"  And  what  is  that  to  me  !"  exclaimed  Ursula  with  fresh  violence^ 
"  What  matters  it  to  me  whose  is  the  hand  that  has  struck  me,  I 
only  think  of  the  blow  which  I  have  received.  Have  I  not  always 
suffered  the  more,  because  my  sufferings  were  infiicted  for  your 
glorification.  A  childhood's  punishments,  a  girlhood  of  contempt, 
such  was  my  lot  while  with  you.  If  the  subject  of  our  marriage 
was  introduced,  you,  you  were  to  aspire  to  the  most  brilliant 
matches,  while  I  was  to  think  myself  but  too  happy,  if  I  could  meet 
with  some  poor  and  vulgar  husband.  You  were  so  rich  1  you  were 
so  beautiful  1  you  were  full  of  such  adorable  qualities  I  while  /,  on 
the  contrary,  was  poor,  dull,  and  destitute  of  all  the  attractions 
which  made  you  so  fascinating.  And  well  were  the  predictions 
verified.  You  have  married  a  handsome  and  accomplished  man  of 
rank,  while  I  have  become  the  wife  of  a  ridiculous  vulgarian.    Oh ! 
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be  assured,  never,  never,  shall  I  foi^t  what  I  felt,  when  in  your 
presence— who,  radiant  with  pride  and  happiness,  were  gazing  upon 
the  handsome  features  of  your  intended  husband ;  when  in  your 
presence,  the  man  whose  name  I  blushed  to  hear,  was  insulted  and 
turned  into  ridicule.  Oh  i  that  comparison  was  the  last  and  most 
terrible  of  all  the  wounds  which  had  been  inflicted  upon  me  :  then, 
then,  once  more  was  I  sacrificed  and  immolated  to  you,  and  to  your 
insolent  happiness,  under  which  I  have  been  so  long  trampled  1" 

«  This  is  horrible  1"  I  exclaimed,  *'  you  know  I  was  a  stranger 
to  those  perfidious  machinations  of  my  aunt^s.  You  know  that 
even  during  our  childhood,  I  would  get  myself  punished,  that  I 
might  share  the  severities  with  which  you  were  visited,  you  know, 
that  afterwards,  it  was  not  my  &ult  that  you  did  not  marry  accord- 
ing to  your  inclination." 

"  You  are  going  to  tell  me  that  you  offered  me  half  your  fortune, 
but  did  I  accept  it  1  Who  has  told  you  that  I  have  not  my  feelings 
of  pride  as  you  have  yours  t  Who  has  told  you  that  1  have  not 
been  still  more  embittered  by  your  eternal  affectation  of  generosity 
and  pity  T 

"Yon  have  always  hated  me  then,  and  those  assurances  of 
friendship  towards  me,  which  you  have  hitherto  given,  were  but 
so  many  falsehoods,  so  many  blasphemies  1  What  1  has  this  odious 
hatred  fermented  in  your  bosom  since  our  very  childhood  ^  What  I 
have  you  had  the  power  of  dissembling  till  now  1  What  I  has 
nothing  touched  you,  neither  my  sisterly  afiection  or  the  hatred 
which  Mademoiselle  de  Maran  entertained  towards  me  1  What  I 
with  your  penetration,  did  you  not  perceive  that  she  studiously 
laboured  to  humiliate  yo«,  while  she  praised  me,  that  she  might  ex- 
cite your  jealousy,  your  envy,  and  turn  you  into  an  enemy  of  mine 
at  some  future  day  ?  Ah  1  Ursula— Ursula— if  she  could  but  hear 
you,  happy  indeed  would  she  be,  at  seeing  you  thus  transformed  into 
the  blind  instrument  of  her  hatred." 

"  Grod  bless  my  soul !  do  not  accuse  Mademoiselle  de  Maran  so 
much,"  impatiently  exclaimed  Ursula,  ''she  doubtless  only  de- 
veloped the  sentiments  of  envy  which  already  existed  in  me.  I 
was  bom  jealous  and  enrious^  as  you  were,  sincere  and  generous  ;  had 
you  been  in  my  place,  and  I  in  yours,  MademoiseUe  de  Maran, 
with  all  the  calculations  of  her  malice,  would  never  have  aroused  in 
your  breast  a  violent  jealousy  of  me." 

"  But,  since  you  acknowledge  me  to  be  sincere  and  generous^  why 
do  you  hate  me  t   What  have  1  done  to  you  9" 

'*  It  is  precisely  heeauee  you  are  sincere  and  generous  that  I  do 
hate  you- 1  hate  you  moreover  because  I  have  always  been  humiliated 
on  your  account,  I  hate  you  because  you  are  in  the  eigoyment  of  all 
the  blessings  which  I  covet.  I  hate  you  because  I  have  had  to 
bhish  in  your  presence.    We  are  alone,  I  may  say  everything,  there- 
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fore,  witli  impunity.  Well  then— yea,  my  rage  against  you  wag 
carried  to  its  highest  pitch  by  my  seeing  you  beeome  acquainted 
with  that  ridiculous  intrigue  of  mine,  and  by  my  seeing  myself  treated 
with  the  utmost  contempt  by  my  mother-in-law  in  your  presence." 

'*  Why,  you  see  then  that  the  intrigue  did  really  exist,  and  that 
you  deserved  the  contempt  which  you  complain  of 

"  That  is  exactly  what  exasperates  me,  you  might  tell  me  I  was 
as  ugly  and  hump-backed  as  Mademoiselle  de  Maran,  and  I  should 
not  care  a  straw/' 
But-" 

"  But— I  do  not  wish  to  make  myself  better  than  I  am,  I  am 
not  arguing— I  do  not  say  that  I  am  right  in  entertaining  the  sen- 
timents which  I  do^  I  merely  say  that  I  do  entertain  them,  chance 
has  decreed  that  I  should  be  wounded  in  my  most  irritable  part 
by  you,  or  on  your  account — ^therefore  I  look  upon  you  as  my  enexnj 
and  detest  you  accordingly.  This  may  not  be  a  logical  conclusion^ 
but  it  is  true.  Are  you  astonished  at  what  I  say  ?  oh,  I  can  assure 
you,  Matilda,  that  suffering  and  isolation  are  singularly  good 
masters  in  advancing  and  developing  one's  intelligence.  From 
those  harsh  and  cruel  preceptors,  I  first  learned  to  dissemble  and  to 
wait  I  was  humiliated  on  your  account,  what  could  I  do  against 
you  ?  nothing — I  waited,  I  watched,  the  excessive  praises  with  which 
you  were  overwhelmed,  inspired  me  with  the  impetuous  desire  of 
compensating  by  art,  by  graceful  hypocrisy,  and  by  the  most 
studied  coquetry,  those  advantages  in  which  /  was  deficient 
and  which  were  so  admired  in  you,  When  I  was  fifteen 
years  old,  I  thought  you  beautiful  —  much  more  beautiful 
than  myself ;  unable,  therefore,  to  rival  you  in  beauty,  I  deter- 
mined that  some  day  I  would  at  least  dispute  your  ascendancy,  bj 
an  expressive  play  of  features,  and  a  bewitching  &scination  of 
manner — ^yours  was  a  chaste  and  tranquil  beauty,  /  determined  to 
stimulate  and  provokes  desires.  But  the  moment  had  not  arrived. 
One  day  I  was  crying  with  rage  at  the  thoughts  of  that  brilliant 
future  which  awaited  you,  and  the  melancholy  &te  which  was  reserved 
for  me.  I  happened  to  look  at  myself  in  the  glass,  and  I  perceived 
that  tears  were  as  becoming  to  me  as  the  gayest  and  wildest  laugfa. 

I  resolved  therefore,  for  a  time,  to  become  dejected,  melancholy 
and  sentimental.  You  were  rich,  /  was  poor,  flatteries  were 
showered  upon  pour  head,  I  was  crushed  down  to  the  ground  with 
contempt — nothing  then  seemed  more  natural  and  interesting 
than  the  part  which  I  selected  to  act^  that  of  a  resigned  victim. 
1  married  and  so  did  you,  you  had  every  advantage  afforded  you 
in  your  choice,  and  you  chose  a  most  &scinating  man.  The  same 
happiness  has  followed  you  in  your  marriage,  beautiful,  rich,  young, 
titled,  with  a  spotless  reputation,  and  idolized  by  that  world  that 
has  no  admiration   except  for  your   beauty,  no  praises  except 
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for  jour  yiriues,  you  cannot  form  a  w^sh  that  is  not  realised,  such  is 
jour  existence.  Pray  is  not  this  happiness  enough?"  she  added 
with  an  expression  of  rage  and  envy  which  satisfied  me,  that  she 
really  considered  me  the  happiest  woman  in  the  world. 

For  one  moment  I  was  on  the  point  of  undeceiving  her,  fancying 
that  thus  at  least  I  should  disarm  her — I  was  going  to  tell  her  all 
the  anguish  I  had  endured  from  the  very  first  month  of  my  mar- 
riage— the  caliunnies  of  which  I  had  been  the  victim.  But  this 
seemed  to  me  mere  cowardice,  and  I  contented  myself  with  re- 
plying— 

"  You  must  think  me  very  happy  then,  to  hate  me  so  much.** 
**  Yes,  when  I  compare  your  existence  to  my  own,  I  envy  you 
—1  suffer  tortures.  Why  should  there  be  this  difference  between 
us  ?  Why  is  there  no  one  single  advantage  that  you  do  not  en- 
joy ?  no  one  quality,  no  one  virtue  that  is  not  held  up  to  admira- 
tion in  you  ?  1  thought  how  it  would  be,  and  your  aunt  has 
incessantly  dinned  the  same  thing  into  my  ears  since  she  came  hire. 
At  Paris,  in  your  society,  nothing  is  heard  of,  nothing  is  sworn  by 
but  you !  You  are  at  the  same  time,  the  most  fashionable  of  aU 
the  women,  and  the  most  respected.  You  are  quoted  everywhere 
as  a  model  of  gracefulness  and  elegance,  and  not  one  error,  not 
one  flirtation  is  laid  to  your  charge,  and  this  too  among  a  set  of 
people  as  prone  to  scandalize  as  they  are  difficult  to  captivate — ^and 
all  this  while  I  live  in  the  country  with  an  obscure  manufacturer, 
over  whom  I  can  only  maintain  an  influence,  by  affecting  those 
vulgarities,  at  which  my  tastes,  and  my  very  soul  revolt.  And  even 
this  is  not  all — ^you  must  come  forsooth  and  pry  into  the  shameful 
wounds  of  this  existence  already  so  cruel  a  one ;  when  you  arrive, 
I  am  compelled  to  hear  from  my  mother-in-law  and  my  husband  a 
fresh  edition  of  the  praises  which  Mademoiselle  de  Maran  formerly 
lavished  upon  you.  Oh !  you  are  an  incomparable  woman — ^weU 
and  good — but  your  insolent  happiness  is  not  perhaps  altogether 
invulnerable." 

Ursula  was  so  thoroughly  subjugated  by  passion  and  jealousy  that 
she  did  not  perceive  my  stupefaction.  When  I  heard  her  talk  thus 
of  my  insoUfU  happiness,  1  understood  the  words  of  Mademoiselle 
de  Maran,  who  had  several  times  repeated  to  me  "  I  faithfully  ob- 
serve our  little  treaty — I  never  mention  all  that  horrid  story  of 
Lugarto  to  your  cousin,  on  the  contrary,  I  am  constantly  teUing 
her  that  you  have  always  been  the  happiest  woman  in  the  world, 
that  everybody  envies  your  good  fortune,  and  that  the  good  as  well 
as  the  bad  have  only  one  feeling  towards  you — that  of  adoration.*' 

My  surprise  ceased.  With  her  usual  treachery.  Mademoiselle 
de  Maran  had  studiously  exasperated  my  cousin's  jealousy  by  de- 
scribing my  life  to  be  as  happy  as,  in  fact,  it  was  a  miserable  one. 

When  I  saw  Ursula  so  infamously  irritated  at  the  happiness 
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which  she  sappoeed  to  be  my  portioD,  I  leflected  how  uiieose  wooM 
be  her  joj  if  she  oonld  diacorer  the  misery  which  I  suffered  in 
reality— and  more  than  erer  I  became  determined  not  to  gire  her 
that  satis&ction. 

And  80,**  I  said  to  her,  this  is  the  secret  of  yonr  hatred  !  at 
least  you  confess  it  And  now  what  are  your  designs  I  Do  yoa 
wish  to  rob  me  of  my  husbandt  Is  that  the  revenge  you  intend 
to  take  upon  me  t** 

^  When  things  are  in  such  a  state  between  ns  I  should  h&rdly 
think  you  can  imagine  that  I  shall  gire  you  anj  infonnation  as  to 
my  projects,"  imperiously  replied  Ursula. 

As  it  is  easy  for  me  to  guess  what  those  projects  are,**  I  ex- 
olainied,  ''I  will  nowteUyou  my  irrcTocable  decision.  I  shall 
write  to  your  husband  to  come  back  as  speedily  as  possible,  and 
when  he  arriTSS  I  shall  confess  my  suspicions  to  him — susincions 
which  I  will  still  own  to  him  it  is  perfect  madness  on  mj  part  to 
entertain — and  I  shall  implore  bun  to  take  you  away  witii  him. 
Hencefarth  you  aie  my  most  dangerous  foe— and  I  haTe  no  con* 
sideration  to  diiq>lay  towards  you  for  the  future.  I  sbali  therefore 
conceal  nothing  from  my  husband,  of  what  took  place  between  jou 
and  M.  Chopinelle  at  RouTray.** 

Yon  will  haye  war,  then,  Matilda  t  well,  let  it  be  war,  sncoesB 
justifiss  all  measures,  and  I  hope  to  conyince  you  of  this.** 

And  Ursula  left  me  alone. 

0 

CHAPTBR  V. 

A  01U»GB  VOB  THB  BSTfEB  IH  OOHTBAN. 

Wbsv  Ursula  had  left  me,  my  first  unpulse  was  to  seek  my  husband, 
and  to  relate  my  conversation  with  Ursula  to  him. 

Unfortunately,  Gontran  had  gone  out  at  an  early  hour  on  a  sport- 
ing expedition. 

I  desired  Blondeau  to  inform  me  when  he  returned.  At  break- 
fast time  Gkmtran  was  still  absent. 

I  found  Mademoiselle  de  Maran  in  the  drawing-room.  She  asked 
>Qe  iHiere  my  cousin  was,  and  I  replied — riie  was  doubtless  in  her 
owj  apwrtinent. 

^s  was  sent  for,  but  was  not  there. 
.         morning  was  tolerably  fine,  so  I  concluded  she  was  walking 
sh  A'  breakfMrt  bell  bell  was  rung  a  second  time,  but 

%A    ^ot  make  her  appearance. 
Q^^^enly  it  occurred  to  me  that  she  had  perhaps  set  off  to  join 
^■^n.         I  was  informed  that  my  husband  had  gone  out  on 
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a  pony,  with  one  of  his  keepers  and  his  dogs,  on  a  shooting  ex- 
cursion to  a  marsh  some  distance  off. 

This  intelligence  tranquillised  me,  and  I  sat  down  to  breakfiut 
with  my  aunt,  who  did  not  spare  me  yarious  malicious  remarks  upon 
the  absence  of  Ursula  and  my  husband. 

My  thoughts  were  so  pre-occupied,  that  her  treacherous  insinua- 
tions which,  under  other  circumstances,  would  have  been  painful  to 
me,  were  now  a  matter  of  almost  perfect  indifference. 

On  leaving  the  breakfast  table,  I  returned  to  my  own  room,  under 
the  pretence  of  having  letters  to  write  before  the  post  went  out 
I  left  Mademoiselle  de  Maran  engaged  with  her  knitting. 

Two  o'clock  struck,  and  neither  Ursula  or  Gontran  had  returned. 

I  sent  for  Blondeau  and  desired  her  to  ask  Ursula's  maid,  if  her 
mbtress  had  given  her  any  orders. 

Blondeau  came  back  to  tell  me  that  Madame  S^cheiin  had  taken 
a  volume  out  of  the  library,  and  had  gone  out  walking. 

I  went  all  over  the  park  but  could  not  find  Ursula. 

A  little  gate  which  opened  into  the  wood,  was  %)ar.  My  cousin 
had  evidently  gone  out  that  way.  Perhaps  the  evening  before,  she 
had  made  an  appointment  to  meet  Gontran.  I  was  terrified  at  this 
idea,  for  in  my  eyes  it  was  a  matter  of  great  importance,  not  to 
let  IJrsula  have  the  first  word  with  my  husband. 

I  returned  to  the  ch4teau  in  a  state  of  despair. 

Mademoiselle  de  Maran  told  me  that  she  began  to  be  seriously 
uneasy  about  Ursula,  and  that  I  ought  to  send  some  of  the  servants 
into  the  wood,  as  she  might  have  lost  her  way. 

At  that  moment  my  cousin  entered  the  room. 

She  came  np  to  me  with  as  great  a  cordiality  as  if  the  scene  of 
that  morning  had  never  taken  place.  Her  complexion  was  flushed,^ 
her  eyes  sparkled,  an  indescribable  air  of  triumph  and  pride  was 
viable  upon  her  whole  countenance,  the  dust  on  her  ddicate  silk 
boots  was  a  proof  that  her  walk  had  been  a  somewhat  long  one, 
the  ribbands  of  her  scarleirlined  straw  hat  fluttered,  unloosened,^ 
upon  her  shoulders,  and  the  long  ringlets  of  her  dark  hair,  a  little 
out  of  curl,  fell  down  to  the  incipient  rise  of  her  bosom,  whi«h . 
was  only  half  concealed  by  her  handkerchief  d  la  papsanne. 

She  held  in  one  of  her  hands  a  large  nosegay  of  wild  flowers. 

She  told  Mademoiselle  de  Maran  and  me,  that  she  had  gone  out. 
of  the  park,  and  had  almost  lost  her  way  in  the  wood,  but,  the 
weather  being  so  superb,  she  had  determined  to  enjoy  one  of  the 
last  fine  days  of  autunm — she  had  amused  herself  with  picking 
flowers,  and  had  never  once  thought  of  finding  her  right  road  till 
she  had  gone  at  least  three  miles.  She  had  fortunately  met  a 
wood  cutter,  had  asked  him  her  way  and  had  been  accompanied  by 
him  to  the  ch&teau. 

This  story,  which  she  told  as  simply  and  naturally  as  possible. 
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banished  the  distrust  which  had  been,  and  with  so  much  justice, 
arooaed  in  mj  bosom. 

I  was  the  more  inclined  to  believe  UrsuU,  because  about  half  an 
hour  after  her  return,  just  as  the  post  had  brought  our  letters,  the 
keeper  who  had  accompanied  my  husband,  came  with  a  message 
from  Oontran,  to  say  that  he  had  had  more  sport  than  he  expected, 
but  that  I  was  not  to  be  uneasy,  as  he  would  be  back  to  dinner. 

I  questioned  this  keeper,  who  told  me  that  he  had  not  left  my 
husband  more  than  an  hour  ago,  at  the  piece  of  water  called  Us 
Sourcei,  where  Gontran  was  still  engaged  in  his  sport 

This  intelligence  completely  re-assured  me. 

I  attached  so  much  importonce  to  the  &ct  of  seeing  my  husband 
before  Ursula,  that  I  once  more  gave  directions  to  Blondeau  to 
watch  for  his  arrival,  and  to  bring  him  to  my  room,  teUing  him  that 
I  had  most  important  communications  to  make. 

When  I  had  given  these  instructions,  I  returned  to  the  drawing- 
room. 

I  found  Mademoiselle  de  Maran  attentively  engaged  in  reading 
the  letters  which  she  had  just  received  from  Paris. 

I  do  not  know  if  she  was  conscious  of  my  presence  or  not^  hoi 
she  did  not  take  her  eyes  off  the  letter  she  was  reading,  and  ex- 
claimed several  times  with  the  greatest  marks  of  astonishment. 

"  Ood  bless  my  soul  1  God  bless  my  soul !  who  would  have 
believed  it  1  why  you  would  have  given  extreme  unction  to  such  a 
person  as  that,  without  confession.  What  will  be  the  end  of  this  t 
must  he  be  told  of  it  ?  must  he  be  kept  in  the  dark  ?  it  is^really 
a  terrible  thing." 

Losing  all  patience  at  these  reiterated  exclamations,  and  unable 
to  suppose  that  my  aunt  had  not  seen  me  enter  the  room.  I  said 
to  her — 

"  Have  you  heard  any  good  news  from  Paris,  madame  T 

But  she  continued  talking  to  herself,  without  answering  me,  or 
even  appearing  to  have  heard  what  I  said. 

**  Whiat  an  explosion  it  will  make.  But  on  the  other  hand,  how 
can  it  be  helped  ?  At  all  events,  what  a  piece  of  good  luck  it  is 
that  I  should  have  come  here  to  piu  it  all  to  rights  r 

These  last  words  of  my  aunt's  attracted  my  attention,  and  caused 
me  some  terror.  I  did  not  know  what  was  the  matter,  but  when  I 
heard  Mademoiselle  de  Maran  say  it  was  a  piece  of  good  luck 
that  she  should  have  come  to  put"  something  or  other  "  to 
rights,*'  I  was  warned  by  a  secret  presentiment  that  her  arrival 
at  Maran  concealed  some  malicious  designs,  and  that  her  terrors 
at  the  Paris  Revolutionists  were  merely  a  pretext 

I  approached  her  and  repeated  once  more,  but  in  such  a  tone 
of  voice  that  she  could  not  pretend  not  to  hear  me. 

"  Have  you  heard  any  good  news  from  Paris,  madame  T 

She  made  a  movement,  as  if  surprised,  and  replied — 
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What !  were  jou  there  ?  did  jou  hear  what  I  was  talking 
about r 

I  did  hear  jou,  madame,  but  could  not  understand  a  word  of 
what  I  heard.'* 

*'  So  much  the  better,  so  much  the  better,  for  it  is  not  time. 
God  bless  roj  soul !  God  bless  mj  soul  !  can  it  be  possible/'  con- 
tinued Mademoiselle  de  Maran,  Hfling  up  her  hands. 

You  seem  quite  pre-occupied,  madame.  I  will  leave  you/'  I 
said  to  her. 

"  I  seem  pre-occupied,  do  I  ?  and  well  I  may,  it  is  enough 
to  make  me  so,  and  jou  will  know  the  reason  only  too  soon." 

**  That  letter  then  contains  something  which  may  concern  me, 
madame  ]" 

"  Concern  you  1  concern  you  ?  yes,  more  than  you  think  for. 
Alas  1  I  am  quite  knocked  up,  I  feel  quite  no-how,  at  this  news. 
But  I  can  hardly  yet  believe  it — no — no,  you  couldn't  be  capable 
of  such  a  thing,  could  you  T 

"  Capable  of  what,  madame  ?  Is  this  some  fresh  uneasiness  that 
you  are  irjing  to  inflict  upon  me  ?    Pray  explain  yourself." 

Explain  myself  indeed  ?  how  could  I  possibly  do  so  during  the 
absence  of  your  husband  1  I  must  wait  for  him.  And  even  then 
I  do  not  know  if  I  shall  have  courage.  Just  tell  me,  is  his  temper 
still  as  violent  as  it  was  said  to  be,  before  he  married  ?  because  in 
that  case,  the  thing  must  be  broken  to  him  very  gingerly." 

I  looked  firmly  at  my  aunt. 

"  I  should  have  indeed  been  much  astonished,  madame,  if  your 
arrival  had  not  been  marked  by  some  unfortunate  event  I  am 
resigned  to  everything,  and  I  place  my  confidence  in  my  husband's 
heart." 

Oh  i  very  well  then,  if  that's  the  case,  so  much  the  better.  I 
shall  not  have  to  use  so  many  oratorical  precautions.  You  are 
quite  right  to  place  confidence  in  your  husband's  heart,  that  will 
settle  everything.  It  is  a  most  ingenious  idea  of  yours,  positively. 
Nevertheless,  be  on  your  guard  agsinst  his  first  impulse^  and  en- 
deavour to  have  some  one  in  the  room  with  you,  for — alas !  my 
poor  dear  girl,  I  am  very  feeble,  very  old,  and  I  should  not  be  able 
to  defend  you." 

Defend  me  !  and  against  whom  1" 
"  Against  your  husband,  to  be  sure — for,  in  spite  of  myself,  I 
cannot  help  remembering  that  the  Prince  Ksemika  has  often  beaten 
the  beautiful  Princess  Ksernika  his  wife  to  a  mummy,  and  for  much 
less  than  this,  I  can  teU  you." 

I  am  pleased  to  see,  madame,  by  all  this  exaggeration  that  you 
are  only  tiying  to  play  off  some  unfortunate  joke." 

"  A  joke  ]    God  forbid !    You  will  see,  only  too  soon,  that 
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nothing  can  be  more  serious — ^all  th&t  I  can,  all  that  I  ought  to  do, 
as  your  relation,  is  to  interpose  if  things  go  too  far." 

I  knew  my  aunt  too  well  to  haye  any  hopes  of  making  her  explain 
herself,  or  of  putting  an  end  to  her  mysterious  discretion,  I  replied 
therefore  with  a  coolness  which  annoyed  her  extremely. 

*'  Excuse  me,  if  I  leave  you,  madame,  but  I  must  go  and  dress 
for  dinner.** 

^  Oo,  go  by  all  means,  my  dear  girl,  and  make  yourself  as  pretty 
as  you  can,  that  sometimes  disarms  the  most  furious — ^the  beautiM 
Princess  Ksemika  knew  what  she  was  about,  and  never  fisuled  to  do 
so.  She  always  made  a  delicious  toilette,  when  she  wanted  to  keep 
off  a  conjugal  storm,  she  always  came  in  looking  as  triumphant  and 
nice  as  possible,  by  which  means  her  taste  in  dress  prevented  her 
from  ever  having  more  than  one  limb  at  a  time  broken  by  her  dear 
mid  affectionate  husband." 

I  left  the  room  without  hearing  the  remainder  of  Mademoiselle 
de  Maran*s  odious  pleasantries,  and  I  went  .up  stairs  into  my  own 
rookn  to  wait  for  Gontran.  On  his  return  from  shooting,  lie  came 
to  me,  as  I  had  requested. 

I  was  struck  with  his  radiant  and  oheerfiil  look,  as  for  some  daya 
I  had  observed  him  to  be  extremely  pensive  and  melancholy. 

He  embraced  me  tenderly  on  entering  the  room,  and  said  to  rae, 
Forgive  me,  a  thousand  times,  'ibrgive  me,  my  dear  Matilda^ 
for  baring  perhaps  caused  you  some  uneasiness,  but,  like  a  ASH, 
I  suffered  myself  to  be  carried  away  by  the  pleasure  of  mj  spor^ 
and  I  reckoned,  as  I  invariably  do,  upon  your  indulgence.** 

I  was  surprised  at  these  excuses  of  my  husband's,  for  he  had 
long  ceased  to  make  any  to  jne. 

I  am  delighted,"  I  replied,  "  that  you  have  had  such  §oed 
spori^,  you  seem  in  better  spirits  than  you  have  been  for  the  last 
few  days." 

"  Ctoi  bless  my  soul  1  nothing  can  be  more  sanple,  you  kaov 
little  causes  often  produce  great  effects.  This  morning  when  I  sal 
off  upon  my  pony,  I  waa  in  a  bad  humour,  and  I  set  abomi  wof- 
sport  mechanically,  as  it  were,  and  without  any  pleasure — ^the  il^ 
too  was  wrapped  in  a.  veil  of  fog.  Suddenly  a  brilliant  sunbena 
burst  through  the  clouds,  nature  seemed  to  become  all  at  onoa  il- 
luminated and  resplendent.  I  know  not  why,  but  I  followed 
nature's  example,  my  bad  temper  vanished  and  I  became  happy  and 
cheerful  in  an  instant— ras  happy  and  cheerful  as  I  was  at  twenty, 
or,  to  speak  more  truly,  as  happy  and  cheeiiul  as  on  that  day  when 
you  said  to  me — '  I  love  you.'  Now  then,  look  at  me,"  added  Gron- 
tran  with  a  charming  smile,  "  look  at  me  and  make  your  com- 
parisons, madame,  i^  like  me,  you  have  retained  an  immortal 
remembrance  of  that  happy  day." 
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He  spoke  truly,  neyer  had  I  seen  mj  htiaband*s  countenance  wear 
n  more  joyous  expression  and  one  at  the  same  time  of  more  in- 
"effiible  happiness. 

"  Effectively,"  I  replied,  unable  to  conceal  my  surprise,  "  your 
whole  countenance  is  redolent  of  happiness,  and  brings  back  to 
my  recollection  days — oh  1  how  blissful  1" 

"  Oh  yes,*'  he  replied  with  enthusiasm,  ^'  my  happiness  is  infinite, 
it  illuminates  everything  around,  in  spite  of  myself.  Were  my 
life  at  stake,  I  do  not  think  that  I  could  conceid  my  felicity." 

"  Blessings  then  on  that  sunbeam,  my  love,  which  has  had  the 
power  of  so  changing  you." 

(Jontran  looked  at  me  with  a  smile. 

"  Oh !  I  must  tsonfess  everything  to  you,  it  was  not  only  the  sun- 
beam that  changed  me,  but  there  was  also,  if  I  may  say  so,  a  moral 
sunbeam  which  came  to  chaae  away  the  gloom  and  darkness  from 
my  heart.  Need  I  tell  you,  my  own  good  and  beloved  angel,  that 
it  was  your  adored  image  which  performed  that  miracle  V 

"  Really,  Grontran  7  and  how,  in  heaven's  name,  was  that  f* 
I  asked  myself  why  my  gloomy  melancholy  contrasted  so 
strongly  with  the  brilliancy  of  all  nature — I  adced  myself  if  I  did 
not  possess  all  that  renders  existence  adorable,  and  if  I  did  not 
owe  it  all  to  one  beloved  woman,  the  most  beautiful,  the  best,  and 
the  most  generous,  of  all  those  that  ever  devoted  themselves  to  the 
happiness  of  a  man.  And,  I  said  to  myself,  this  is  not  all,  are  we  not 
«bout  to  be  united  in  still  closer  ties,  by  a  fresh  pledge  of  love,  a  new 
bond  of  affection  ?  And  yet  I  am  gloomy  !  and  yet  I  am  sad !  and 
yet  I  do  not  rapturously  eigoy  every  instant  of  such  an  existence  1 
Then,  Matilda^  it  seemed  to  me  that  1  was  awaking  from  a  night- 
mare." 

Oh  1  Grontran,  Gontran — ^good  Ood  !  do  you  mean  what  you 
say?" 

Oh  yes  I  I  do  mean  it — happiness  renders  one  so  confiding — 
so  sincere.  Once  in  that  good  path  which  your  image  had  laid  open 
before  me,  Matilda,  I  did  not  dread  to  investigate  the  original 
cause  of  that  absurd  ill-temper  into  which  I  had  fidlen  for  the  last 
few  days — and  that  cause  was  a  pitiful  one  again.  Shall  I  own  it 
to  you  ?  yes,  I  will  have  the  courage  to  do  so.  I  was  fool  enough 
to  feel  profound  annoyance  at  the  sarcastic  speeches  of  your  cousin. 
Yes,  like  a  school-boy,  or  some  country  bumpkin,  I  had  a  grudge 
against  her  for  having  laughed  at  my  declarations — I  fancied  it  a 
terrible  blow,  not  to  my  love,  that  is  safe  in  your  keeping,  but  to  my 
self-love.  Fortunately,  when  I  thought  of  Matilda,  and  of  the 
little  guardian  angel  she  promises  for  our  blissful  future,  I  drove 
away  those  evil  reflections,  and  I  have  returned  to  her,  more  re- 
pentant, and,  (which  is  still  more,)  more  tender,  more  attached,  more 
passionate  ihm  ever." 
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And  my  liu.:band  klnsed  my  hands  with  enchftniiiig  gnc^nfiiess. 
I  thought  I  was  dreaming. 

I  could  not  believe  what  I  heard.  What  sadden  revulsion  in 
Gonirans  feelings  had  operated  such  a  change  t  His  words  ap- 
peared to  me  natural  and  sincere,  he  invoked  too  the  image  of  our 
child  with  emotion  so  serious  thai  I  could  not  imagine  he  was 
deceiving  me,  besides^  what  could  be  his  end  in  doing  so ) 

This  unlooked  for  happiness,  coming  as  it  did  upon  the  various 
emotions  of  that  day,  had  such  an  efiect  upon  me  that  I  let  myself 
fall  into  my  arm  chair,  as  if  I  retained  no  power  over  myself.  I 
put  my  hands  to  my  forehead,  and  endeavoured  to  collect  my  ideas ; 
then  after  a  moment  s  silence  I  said  to  Gontran. 

"  In  your  turn,  dearest,  forgive  roe,  if  I  do  not  make  a  better 
reply,  to  all  your  delightful  kindneas^  but  my  surprise,  though 
sweet  indeed,  is  so  profound,  that  I  cannot  find  words  to  express 
my  gratitude  to  you." 

I  was  extremely  embarrassed,  I  believed  in  the  sincerity  of  my 
husband's  repentance,  and  I  did  not  know  whether  1  ought  to 
acquaint  him,  or  not,  with  my  interriew  with  Ursula,  her  cruel 
avowals,  and  the  kind  of  defiance  she  had  cast  in  my  teeth  relative 
to  Gontran. 

As  an  attempt  to  sound  my  husband  I  said  to  him, 
"  By  the  bye,  M.  S^herin  went  away  this  morning,  do  you  know 
it,  dearest  r 

"  I  do.  Why  did  not  his  wife  go  with  him )  it  was  an  excellent 
opportunity  for  her  to  fulfil  her  promise,"  replied  Grontran  as 
naturally  as  possible.  She  ought  not  to  have  acted  thus,"  he 
added  in  a  reproachful  tone,  "  out  of  consideration  to  you,  since  I 
had  confided  to  her  that  your  peace  of  mind  was  almost  dependent 
upon  her  departure.'* 

"  Perhaps,**  1  answered,  attempting  to  smile  that  I  might  con- 
ceal my  emotion,  "  perhaps  she  repents  of  having  been  so  cruel 
towards  you,  and  of  having  repulsed  your  attentions,  perhaps  all 
that  disdain  of  hers,  was  after  all  nothing  but  affectation.** 

"  Oh  1  so  much  the  worse  for  her  then,*'  gaily  replied  Gontran, 
'*  she  has  let  the  lucky  moment  go  by,  as  people  say.  Now  it  is 
too  late,  my  guardian  angel  is  with  me,  and  that  angel  is  too  beauti- 
ful and  too  kind  a  one  not  to  preserre  and  protect  me  from  all  evil 
spells,** 

You  seem  to  be  confident  enough  now,  dearest**  I  replied  vrith 
another  smile,  "  but  my  cousin  is  very  adroit,  very  fascinating,  and 
your  poor  Matilda — ** 

"  Oh  I  my  poor  Matilda,**  said  Gontran  in  an  accent  full  of 
tenderness,  my  poor  Matilda  is  a  little  satirical  girl — Instead  of 
putting  on  that  humble  and  resigned  air,  she  must  perceive  that 
Irom  this  moment  she  is  my  sovereign  mistress.    Now,  between 
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ourselvefl,  I  belieye,  this  aune  poor  Matilda  keepa  up  supematural 
communicattons,  with  some  good,  invisible  or  other,  who  with 

a  breath  changes  the  tempest  into  cahn,  and  sadness  into  a  gentle 
and  delicious  joj — she  only  made  one  signal  to  him,  and  mj  soul 
was  inundated  with  felicity.  My  poor  Matilda^  in  short,  puts  me 
in  mind  of  those  fairies  who  conceal  their  power  for  a  long  time, 
so  that  they  may  some  day  roTcal  it  in  all  its  miyesty,  and  I  should 
haye  a  fear  of  becoming  too  much  her  slave  were  it  not  that  to 
obey  her  is  to  resign  oneself.  But  I  will  leave  you,  my  beauti- 
ful guardian  angel,  put  on  your  best  lookcf,  your  very  best,  so  that 
when  we  look  at  your  cousin,  we  may  exchange  a  glance  that  will 
say — poor  Ursula  /" 

Gontran  kissed  me  on  the  forehead  before  he  quitted  me,  and 
left  me  in  a  kind  of  enchantment 

 0  

CHAPTER  V, 

THE  WOBLD's  BUMOUBS. 

Now  that  I  coolly  reflect  upon  those  words  of  my  husband^s  I 
cannot  understand  how  I  could  be  credulous  enough  to  believe  in 
their  sincerity — ^how  this  sudden  and  tender  repentance  of  Oon« 
tran's,  for  which  the  motives  he  assigned  were  so  strange,  so 
fiftbubus,  fidied  to  awaken  my  suspicions. 

But  then  I  was  ignorant  that  the  most  passionate  protestations, 
often  serve  merely  as  a  cloak  to  perfidiousness  and  treachery.  And 
I  was,  moreover,  so  unhappy,  I  felt  such  an  imperious  necessity  of 
finding  at  least  one  good  feeling  in  my  husband,  that  I  gave  my- 
self blindly  up  to  this  unhoped  for  happiness.  I  relied  besides 
upon  my  own  sagacity,  and  my  own  penetration,  in  order  to  dis- 
cover Ursula's  true  intentions. 

Our  dinner  was  a  very  gay  one.  Mademoiselle  de  Maran  did  not 
say  one  word  in  allusion  to  the  indirect  threats  she  had  made .  use 
of  towards  me.    Ursula  loaded  me  with  attentions. 

Gh>ntran,  on  his  part,  was  so  marked,  so  aifectionate,  in  his 
manner  towards  me,  that  my  aunt  joked  him  more  than  once  upon 
the  subject. 

When  dinner  was  over,  my«  cousin  said  to  me  with  an  expression 
of  regret 

Ah !  how  happy  you  are — you  at  least  can  spend  the  autunm 
and  part  of  the  winter  in  the  country.^' 

"  Well,**  said  Mademoiselle  de  Maran,  *^  it  seems  to  me,  that  is 
a  happiness  in  which  you  are  an  equal  sharer,  my  dear  girl,  would 
not  that  excellent  M.  S^henn  be  the  happiest  fellow  in  the  world 
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if  he  could  see  and  know  you  were  here  to  all  eternity  Y  And 
pray  did  he  not  take  the  trouble  to  bring  you  here  himaelf  with 
all  the  complaisance  in  the  world  Y* 

"  Certainly,  madame,"  replied  Ursula,  ^  but  one  cannot  always 
do  what  cnc  likes,  and  as  soon  as  he  returns  here — and  I  hare  just 
written  to  him  to  hasten  his  arrival — my  husband  will  be  obliged 
to  depart  for  Paris,  whither,  of  course,  I  shall  accompany  him^** 

"  God  bless  my  soul  T  exclaimed  my  aunt,  "  this  is  something 
quite  new.  Before  he  went  away  he  said,  he  could  stay  here  till 
January  and  that  you  need  not  return  to  Paris  till  yon  went  thither 
with  Matilda  and  Oontran." 

"  Yes,  madame,  but  one  of  his  correspondents  at  Paris,  from 
whom  I  have  just  heard,  for  I  open  all  my  husband's  letters  during 
his  absence,"  said  Ursula  with  a  smile,  sends  him  word  that  his 
presence  at  Paris  is  indispensable,  for  the  foundation  of  that  banking 
house  in  which  M.  S6cherin  has  taken  a  share,  as  he  told  you ;  and 
so,  my  good  Matilda,  I  have  only  four  or  five  days  more  to  spend  with 
yon,  and  then,  when  we  are  at  Paris^  we  shall  be  in  such  different 
society — I,  the  wife  of  a  modest  banker — ^you,  the  brilliant  Vis- 
countess de  Lancry,  that  we  shall  see  one  another  but  rarely — it 
will  be  a  almost  a  separation.** 

"  Why  I  thought  you  were  all  to  live  together  at  Paris,  so  tliat 
might  continue  this  model  of  a  one  and  indivisible  manage  V  ex- 
claimed Mademoiselle  de  Maran.  "  Are  all  these  fine  resolutions 
changed  then  ?** 

"  They  were  unfortunately  mere  school-girl  visions,  and  im- 
possible to  realize,**  replied  Ursula  with  a  smile.  "  And  though, 
as  far  as  I  am  concerned,  I  feel  deep  regret  at  having  to  renounce 
those  hopes,  yet  I  must  resign  myself  to  it" 

And  then  do  confess,  cousin,**  gaily  observed  my  husband, 

that  the  picture  I  drew  for  you  of  the  only  apartment,  we  had  at 
your  serrice,  did  not  at  all  fascinate  you.** 

You  are  very  unjust,  my  dear  cousin,  we  would  have  satisfied 
ourselves  perfi^ctly  with  much  leas  accommodation,  for  the  pleasure 
of  not  quitting  our  dear  Matilda,  but  the  faubaurg  Saint-Honare 
is  so  far  from  the  business  part  of  Paris,  that  my  husband  could 
not  think  of  settling  there.** 

Dinner  was  over,  and  I  got  up  from  table. 

Gontran  gave  his  arm  to  Mademoiselle  de  Maran  and  passed  out 
before  me  and  Ursula. 

The  latter,  just  as  were  about  to  enter  the  drawing-room,  whis- 
pered to  me, 

"  That  is  my  vengeance.    Are  you  satisfied  ?** 

When  coffee  had  been  put  on  the  table.  Mademoiselle  de  Maran 
put  on  a  grave  and  solemn  look  and  said. 
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"  Now  thai  we  are  alone,  and  quite  a  family  party,  we  maj  con- 
verse without  disguise." 

As  she  said  these  words  she  drew  from  her  pocket  the  letters 
which  she  had  received  from  Paris  in  the  morning,  -casting,  as  she 
did  so,  a  malicious  and  ironical  glance  at  me. 

What  do  70U  mean,  madame     said  Grontran. 

^  You  will  soon  know  j  but  you  must  first  promise  me  to  be 
cahn,  and  not  to  suffer  yourself  to  be  carried  away  by  your  first 
impulse.  But  while  I  think  of  it,  Ursula,  just  go  and  sec  if  there 
is  nobody  in  the  dining-room." 

Ursula  got  up,  opened  the  door,  looked  into  the  room,  and 
came  back. 

"  There  is  no  one,  madame." 

"  May  J  ask  what  is  the  need  of  all  these  precautions  ?"  said 
Gontran. 

"  Bonaparte  used  to  say  that  one  ought  to  wash  one's  dirty  linen 
enfamilk.  Excuse  the  expression  in  fayoiu:  of  the  idea  which  is 
full  of  good  sense.  But  before  I  begin,*'  added  Mademoiselle  de 
Maran,  turning  towards  Ursula,  "  I  must  explain  to  you,  my  dear 
girl,  the  apparent  contradiction  which  you  will  remark  between 
what  I  am  going  to  say,  and  what  I  told  you." 
How  is  that,  madame  1" 

**  I  had  agreed  with  Matilda  not  to  mention  the  horrible  calumnies 
of  which  she  had 'been  the  victim,  and  the  frightful  sorrows  which 
had  environed  the  first  months  of  her  marriage.  I  represented 
your  cousin  to  you  therefore,  hitherto,  as  the  most  adorably  happy 
creature  in  the  world.  Alas  I  all  this  was  not  so — ^not  at  all ;  you 
will  soon  see  it,  and  learn  on  the  contrary,  that,  since  her  marriage, 
with  the  exception  of  a  few  little  quarters  of  the  honey-moon,  the 
life  of  our  poor  Matilda  has  been  but  one  protracted  torture,  and 
that  even  this  is  nothing  to  what  is  in  store  for  her." 

While  Mademoiselle  de  Maran  was  speaking,  Ursula  looked  at 
me  with  increasing  astonishment,  and  if  I  had  not  been  so  often 
taken  in  by  her  hypocrisy  I  should  have  said  that  she  gazed  at  me 
with  an  expression  of  interest. 

But,  madame,  once  more,  what  is  the  matter  V*  impatiently 
asked  Gentian. 

"  My  poor  Gontran,"  she  replied,  "  you  will  know  it  but  too 
soon — ^for  it  concerns  you  more  than  anybody  else — and  yet  too 
late,  for  I  am  strongly  disposed  to  believe  that  the  mischief  is  in- 
curable. But  first  you  miust  give  me  your  word  of  honour  as  a 
gentleman,  not  to  believe,  at  the  most,  more  than  half  of  what  I 
am  going  to  tell  you,  and  to  make  due  allowance  for  circumstances 
and  calumnies.  After  all,  it  was  I  who  educated  your  wife,  and, 
for  my  sake  as  well  as  for  hers,  you  must  not  be  in  too  great  a 
hurry  to  judg^  her  unfavourably  from  appearances.    Come  now,  we 
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will  weigh  with  all  due  siacerity  the  proz  and  the  eonsy  Mid  then 
we  will  come  to  a  resolution — ^wont  we  f 

It  was  impoesible  for  me  to  foresee  what  Mademoiselle  de 
Maran  was  driving  at. 

I  had  BO  much  confidence  in  myself  that  I  did  not  feel  the  least 
uneasiness  although  I  fully  expected  some  malicious  trick  or 
other. 

^  Since  I  am  concerned,  madame,"  I  said  to  her,  ^  I  ask  yoa  a» 
a'&YOur  to  cut  short  all  those  preliminaries,  and  to  come  at  once  ta 
the  fact." 

Come,  come,  this  is  a  spirited  kind  of  impatience  which  re- 
assures me,  and  which  augurs  well  Well,  then,  Monsieur  de 
Lancry,  do  you  know  what  is  the  report  prevalent  among,  or 
rather — ^which  is  much  more  serious — what  is  the  conviction  among 
those  persons  of  our  set  whom  the  Revolution  has  not  driven  away 
from  Paris  r 
"  No,  madame." 

^  Well,  then,  people  are  persuaded — ^people  hnow  for  a  eertauUp, 
that  before  she  went  to  her  cousin  at  Rouvray,  your  wife  spent  a 
night  upon  the  sly  in  a  country  house  of  M.  Lugarto*a,  and  thai^ 
that  handsome  Corydon — he  of  the  "  golden  stars  in  a  field  of  sil- 
ver"— was  there,— by  himself,  you  understand — ^so  that  the  whole 
affair  might  pass  pretty  tolerably  for  a  nocturnal  assignation.** 

Mademoiselle  de  Maran,  as  she  said  these  words,  looked  at  me 
with  the  glance  of  a  viper. 

I  turned  pale. 

Dear  me !  dear  me  I**  she  exclaimed,  do  look  at  that  poor 
dear  girl ;  I  declare  she  is  already  quite  upset.  Oh,  good  God  I  I 
am  quite  in  a  rage  with  myself  for  having  said  anything  now.  Bat 
then,  you  know,  she  seemed  so  confident  in  herself !  Ursula,  take 
my  smelling  bottle  and  give  it  to  her — quick.** 

Ursula  approached  me  with  a  look  of  protecting  and  triumphant 
commiseration,  but  I  gently  repulsed  her,  and  assured  her  that  I 
wanted  nothing. 

This  first  blow  was  a  terrible  one  ;  I  was  not  prepared  for  ii^  and 
I  remained  mut«  under  the  infliction. 

My  husband,  who  for  one  instant  had  turned  crimson  with  rige 
or  with  surprise,  soon  recovered  himself,  burst  out  into  a  loudlaugb, 
and  exclaimed : 

"  What,  Mademoiselle  de  Maran  ;  can  yon — you  believe  such 
stories  as  this  ?  I  do  not  wonder  at  poor  Matilda's  stupefiMtioD  I 
She  may  well  be  stupefied.  Who  could  have  expected  to  tear  sneh 
ridiculous  nonsense  V 

I  was  hastily  endeavouring  to  find  some  mema  of  clearing  my- 
self, without  violating  Gontran  s  secret,  if  not  too  late. 
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Mademoiselle  de  Maran  seemed  excessively  astonished  at  the  in* 
difference  with  which  Gontran  received  this  announcement. 
She  continued  : 

"  Wait  a  minute  before  you  laugh,  my  fine  fellow ;  let  me  at 
least  pub  the  finishing  touch  for  you  to  the  facts  of  which  I  am  in- 
formed. They  say,  then,  that  your  wife  passed  the  night  in  that 
Lugarto's  house.  Now,  some  affirm  and  believe  that  it  was  volun- 
tarily and  from  love,  which  I  think  is  rather  a  rash  conclusion,  as 
it  would  make  out  my  dear  niece  a  most  vile  character.  Others, 
on  the  contrary,  pretend  that  the  poor  dear  girl  went  there  with  all 
kinds  of  good  and  virtuous  intentions,  in  order  to  buy  back — God 
knows  at  what  price  she  did  it — ^some  paper  or  other  which  might 
have  damaged  your  character,  my  dear  Grontran.  You  will  please 
to  recollect,  my  dear  children,  that  in  all  this,  and  of  all  this,  I  am 
neither  more  or  less  innocent,  than  the  nymph  Echo." 

I  could  not  doubt  any  longer,  M.  Lugarto  had  kept  his  word,  and 
had  written  to  Mademoiselle  de  Maran  or  to  some  of  her  acquaint- 
ances, several  versions  of  that  fiktal  night,  which  would  have  the 
effect  either  of  destroying  my  reputation,  or  of  dishonouring  Gon- 
tran. 

Falsehood  and  truth  were  so  perfidiously  combined  and  confounded 
in  this  horriblei  calumny,  that  the  world  from  indifference  or  malice 
was  sure  to  take  everything  for  granted,  without  investigation. 

I  Aiarcely  dared  to  look  at  Gontran ;  and  I  expected  a  terrible 
explosion  from  him.  My  stupefaction  equalled  the  disappointment 
of  Mademoiselle  de  Maran. 

My  husband,  after  having  once  more  repressed  a  slight  emotion, 
replied,  shrugging  his  shoulders  with  the  greatest  coolness  : 

"  When  such  things  as  these  are  said,  madame,  they  are  no  longer 
even  calumnies — ^they  are  nonsense  ;  and  really  the  times  in  which 
we  live  are  too  serious  for  people  to  amuse  themselves  with  propsr 
gating  such  monstrous  absurdities.*' 

What  !*'  exclaimed  my  aunt ;  that's  the  vray  you  take  it,  la 
it  1    The  devil  take  your  philosophy." 

The  title  of  philosopher  woidd  be  too  cheaply  earned,  madame, 
were  one  to  obtain  it  because  one  despises  groundless  rumours 
which  have  not  even  the  consistency  of  a  calumny.  Matilda  should 
not  be  uneasy  at  such  fooleries.  In  a  few  words  I  will  recall  to 
your  recollection  the  melancholy  circumstances  owing  to  which  M. 
Lugarto's  name  became  unfortunately  liable  to  be  coupled  with 
that  of  Madame  de  Lancry.  That  man  made  a  cowardly  abuse  of 
the  intimacy  which  he  had  almost  forced  upon  me,  that  he  might 
attempt  to  injure  the  reputation  of  my  wife.  I  answered  that 
cowardly  conduet  as  it  deserved,  by  giving  him  the  lie  and  a  couple 
of  blows  in  the  face  before  twenty  people.  A  duel  took  place,  and 
M.  Lugarto  received  a  sword- woimd  from  me ;  the  next  day  I  set 
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off  for  Eoglandy  whither  I  was  called  by  importa&t  bwiiien 
Immediately  after  my  departure  Matilda  left  PUria,  to  pay  a  Tint 
to  her  cousin  till  my  return  ;  I  rejoined  her  on  my  return  firom 
London,  and  accompanied  her  here.  That,  madame,  is  the  whole 
truth.  As  to  the  ridiculous  inventions  which  people  trouble  ihem- 
selves  to  write  about  to  you,  and  to  which  you  tiunk  it  your  duty 
to  call  our  attention,  I  repeat  it,  they  are  not  worth  even  giving 
the  lie  to,  and  I  should  not  waste  another  thought  upon  them,  had 
not  Matilda  been  childish  enough  to  feel  saddened  by  them  for  an 
instant  But  she  is  excusable ;  she  has  just  made  her  entrance 
into  the  world,  and  her  pure  and  ingenuous  soul  is  naturally  liable 
to  be  impressed  by  such  miserable  slanders — slanders  which  here- 
after would  not  have  served  even  to  excite  disgust**  Then  addres- 
sing himself  to  me^  Gontran  added  with  an  accent  of  tend^  affoe* 
tion,  **  Forgive  me,  my  poor  Matilda — my  unfortunate  connectioB 
with  Lugarto  causes  you  this  fresh  annoyance,  but  I  hope  it  will  be 
the  last** 

I  was  deeply  touched  at  Gontran's  simple  and  dignified  language. 

From  the  beginning  of  this  converaation,  my  cousin  had  seemed 
absorbed  in  reflection,  and  the  expression  of  her  countenance  had 
completely  changed. 

Mademoiselle  de  Maran,  in  spite  of  her  assurance,  was  completely 
disconcerted ;  she  looked  attentively  at  me,  at  Ursula,  and  at  my 
husband,  endeavouring  to  discover  the  cause  of  Gontran*s  indiffer- 
ence, or  moderation  : — a  moderation  which  surprised  as  much  as  it 
touched  me,  for  my  husband  might  with  justice  have  felt  offended  at 
some  of  Mademoiselle  de  Maran*s  assertions. 

After  this  silent  aberration,  which  lasted  for  a  few  aeoonds^  my 
aunt  continued  with  an  air  of  reflection ; 

"  Come,  Gontran,  you  do  not  allow  yourself  to  be  thrown  oflT  your 
guard— that)  at  least  is  something — ^you  know  very  well,  that  all  I 
ask  is,  to  be  able  not  to  believe  a  single  word  of  what  they  write  to 
me,  and  to  give  it  the  lie,  plainly  and  plumply ;  but»  on  the  other 
hand,  as  the  proverb  says,  "there  is  no  smoke  without  a  fire.** 
Well,  then,  let  us  consider  between  ourselves,  who  can  have  ignited 
this  train  of  scandalous  reports  1  How  can  one  suppose  that  grave, 
serious  people — for  my  correspondents  are  grave  and  serious  people, 
^ould  amuse  themselves  with  inventing  a  cock  and  bull  story  of 
Matilda's  nocturnal  visit  to  M.  Lugarto,  if  there  was  no  foundation  for 
the  tale.  In  fact,  after  all  my  good  fellow,  you  must  know  more  about 
It  than  any  body.  Firstly,  had  this  LugMio  ever  any  thing  in  his 
P^^f^^flsion  by  which  you  might  have  been  dishonoured  f  ^eondly, 
^  <^pable,  in  such  a  case,  of  parting  with  this  said  instrument  of 
aclr^  destruction,  solely  for  the  pleasure  of  performing  a  generous 
^    For  myself,  such  conduct  would  seem  to  be  decid^y  pro- 
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blemaiiCy  bjpotlietioal,  not  to  saj  grotesque,  on  the  part  of  that 
sort  of  creature  whose  breed  is  always  perTerse  and  maLicious." 

Mademoiselle  de  Maran's  infernal  malice,  served  her  purpose 
perhaps,  without  her  knowing  it. 

It  was  impossible  to  touch  more  crueUj,  upon  the  quick,  the 
suspicions  which  Gontran  must  entertain,  as  to  the  cause  which 
actuated  the  restitution  of  the  forged  instrument — a  restitution 
which  M.  Lugarto  seemed  to  have  made  voluntarily. 

Although  my  husband  could  not  enter  upon  this  question  with 
me,  since  he  believed  me  to  be  completely  ignorant  of  his  fiital 
action,  I  had  nevertheless  remarked,  that  he  guessed  at  some  mys- 
terious cause  of  M.  Lugarto*s  restitution. 

It  was  impossible  for  me  to  tell  yet,  whether  Mademoiselle  de 
Maran  was  acquainted  with  the  whole  affiiir ;  nevertheless,  I  expected, 
this  time,  a  movement  of  anger  from  Gbntran. 

I  was  almost  frightened,  when  I  saw  him  listen  to  Mademoiselle 
de  Maran,  with  the  same  indifferent  calmness — he  shrugged  his 
shoulders,  looked  at  me  with  a  smile,  and  replied. 

«  Why  this  is  no  longer  a  calunmy  or  a  stupidity,  we  are  getting 
quite  into  the  romantic,  and  the  supernatural  Is  this  all,  madame  I 
Do  not  your  correspondents  communicate  any  further  intelligence  ? 
It  would  be  a  pity  to  stop  when  once  upon  such  a  good  road." 

*^  No,  certainly,  it  is  not  all  1"  exclaimed  my  aunt,  unable  any 
longer  to  restrain  her  rage.  I  have  told  you  of  what  the  most 
respectable  people  were  convinced — ^now  I  must  tell  you  what  will 
be  the  effects  of  their  convictions — and  those  effects  will  be  deucedly 
agreeable  to  you,  I  promise  you.  Though  you  may  gabble  away  about 
the  romantic,  and  the  supernatural ;  you  and  your  wife,  wherever 
you  go,  will  surely  find  yourselves  in  the  unpleasant  predicament  of 
being  pointed  at  everywhere,  and  of  being  cut  dead  by  nine  out  of 
ten  of  your  acquaintance.  That  surprises  you,  does  it  ?  You  will 
say,  perhaps,  that  there  must  be  some  magic  in  it  I  and  yet  nothing 
can  be  more  simple.  I  will  just  expkdn  it  to  you,  according  to  my 
poor  judgment  at  least — it  will  either  be  believed  that^your  wife  has 
sacrificed  her  own  honour  to  preserve  yours,  my  good  fellow,  and 
then  you  will  be  reckoned  a  scoundrel — or  it  will  be  believed  that 
your  wife  yielded  to  her  inclination  for  Lugarto,  and  then  she  will 
be  reckoned  an  abandoned  creature,  not  to  mention,  that  in  such  a 
case,  you  will  be  considered  the  most  despicable  fellow  in  the  world, 
it  being  as  plain  as  a  pikestaff,  that  you  winked  at  that  inclination, 
either  because  you  owed  money  to  that  horrid  man,  or  because  your 
wife  having  brought  you  all  her  fortune,  you  find  it  now  more 
politic  and  economical,  to  keep  your  eyes  shut" 

"  Indeed,  madame,  all  this  wiU  be  believed,  will  it  T  said  Gontran. 
Certainly,  that  is  what  the  good  and  inoffensive  sort  of  people 
— ^your  friends,  in  short, — ^will  believe.*' 
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And  our  enemies,  uudame  I" 

Ah,  ah,  ah !  jour  enemiea,  that  is  quite  another  thing  ;  thej 
will  believe  that  jou  and  Matilda  are  one  as  deep  in  the  mad  as  th^ 
other  in  the  mire,  and  that  you  understand  one  another  perfeetlj. 
If  there  only  iras  one  to  bhune  in  the  mfnage — they  would  say* — 
whether  it  were  the  husband  or  the  wife,  there  would  have  been  a 
split  between  them.  A  virtuous  wife  would  not  remain  with  a  dis- 
honoured husband ;  she  mzj  sacrifice  her  own  honour  to  save  her 
husband's  ;  but  that  sacrifice  once  accomplished,  she  will  leave  him ; 
for  were  she  to  remain  with  him,  she  would  become  his  accomplice. 
On  the  other  hand,  a  man  of  honour  would  not  remain  with  a  wife 
who  had  outraged  him — ^if  he  has  no  fortune  he  will  live  in  privation 
rather  than  allow  it  to  be  suspected  that  a  shameful  feeling  of  self- 
interest  keeps  him  under  the  same  roof  with  an  adulterous  wife. — 
What  then  will  be  the  conclusion  which  your  enemies — those  mur- 
derous and  viperous  wretches — ^will  come  to ;  when  they  see  you 
two  on  such  excellent  terms  together  1  Why,  they  will  conclude 
that  you  have  all  kinds  of  abominable  tolerations,  one  for  the  other." 

"At  last — at  last — I  see  through  it  all  !*'  I  exclaimed,  interrupt- 
ing Mademoiselle  de  Maran,  ''your  hatred  has  carried  you  too  far, 
madame,  you  have  betrayed  your  secret,  in  spite  of  yourself — 
Blessed  be  God  who  thus  unfolds  before  our  eyes,  the  enmities 
which  pursue  us !" 

"  Hey  day  !  the  girl  is  mad,"  said  Mademoiselle  de  Maran. 

"Gh>ntran — Gontran — kept  asking  myself,  why  that  woman, 
who  yet  is  my  fikther's  sister,  should  have  come  here. — She  now  telb 
you  the  reason  herself.  Yes,  madame,  now  I  understand  every- 
thing— ^you  wish,  by  your  calumnies,  to  excite  some  fearful  discus- 
sions between  mjrself  and  Gontran,  and  so  to  disunite  us— «ffect« 
ively,  madame,  that  would  have  been  a  brilliant  triumph  for  jcou — 
for  we  have  scarcely  been  married  a  year  !  and  a  separation  would 
have  been  eternal  ruin,  either  to  me^  or  to  Grontran,  for  that  separa- 
tion would  have  confirmed  the  most  odious  reports.** 

A  frown  of  Mademoiselle  de  Maran's  convinced  me  that  I  had, 
struck  home. 

She  began,  as  usual,  to  laugh  loudly,  in  order  to  eonceal  her  rage. 

"  Ha  !  ha  1  ha  i  how  amusing  the  dear  girl  is,  with  her  little  sup- 
positions. Why,  are  you  mad?  do  I  speak  to  you  in  my  own 
name  ?  I  come,  you  will  be  pleased  to  remember,  in  my  charaoter 
of  a  good  and  high  principled  relation,  to  tell  you  this.  '  My  dear 
children,  take  care ;  this  is  what  people  believe ;  it  is  not  a  nin 
rumour,  a  mere  report^  a  piece  of  gossip,  but  it  is  the  conriclion  of 
serious  people,  and  people  of  consideration,  whose  words  are  law. 
Now  that  the  worid  puts  its  interpretation  upon  your  conduct,  since 
it  is  impossible  to  make  people  believe  any  thing  else — since  you 
are  dishonoured,  if  not  one  and  the  other — at  least  one  or  the 
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other,  I  come  in  my  character  of  a  good  and  high-principled  rela- 
tion to—" 

GK>ntran,  interrupted  Mademoiselle  de  Maran,  by  saying  to  her-— 
"  It  seems  to  me,  madame,  that  the  world  might  light  upon  a 
much  more  simple,  and  much  more  natural  methtni  of  accounting 
for  the  obstinacy  of  that  attachment  which  continues  to 
exist  between  me  and  Madame  de  Lancry;  it  would  be  to 
belicTe  that  we  live  an  honourable  life  together ;  that,  having  no 
mutual  reproaches  to  exchange,  we  feel  a  profound  contempt  for  so 
many  atrocious  calumnies ;  and  that  we  have  too  much  good  sense 
to  place  our  happiness  at  the  mercy  of  the  first  scoundrel  who 
chooses  to  malign  us.  This  account  of  the  matter  would  haye  the 
merit  of  being  the  only  possible  and  true  one,  which  is  of  no  little 
consequence,  I  should  imagine.  To  resume  madame,  I  do  not 
share  in  the  susceptibility  and  distrustful  feelings  of  Matilda.  The 
poor  girl  has  already  suffered  so  much  from  the  machinations  of  the 
wicked,  that,  blinded  by  her  resentment,  she  may,  for  an  instant, 
have  confounded  you  with  them.  I  doubt  not,  that  she  is  mistaken  ; 
in  speaking  to  us,  as  you  do,  you  yield  to  the  feelings  of  interest, 
with  which  we  inspire  you ;  pray,  put  then  the  finishing  stroke  to 
your  good  offices,  and  counsel  us  what  we  ought  to  do,  in  order  to 
convince  our  friends  that  they  are  the  dupes  of  calumny,  and  to 
prove  to  our  enemies  that  they  are  scoundrels  1" 

*^  My  good  nephew,"  said  Mademoiselle  de  Maran^  with  rage,  I 
counsel  no  longer,  the  time  is  gone  by  for  that ;  but  I  guess,  and  I 
foreteL  Listen  to  me  then,  if  you  are  curious  to  know  the  present 
and  the  future.  In  your  pretty  Httle  menage^  one  of  you  is  a  dupe 
and  a  victim,  the  other  a  knave  and  a  brute  ;  a  rupture  will  become 
inevitable  between  you,  and  that  sooner  than  you  expect,  because 
the  victim  will  end  by  eJiaking  off  the  yoke.  But  that  rupture,  my 
dear  children,  will  come  too  late ;  the  world  will  have  grown  accus- 
tomed to  see  in  you,  two  accomplices,  and  will  continue  to  despise 
you.  That  very  separation,  which  might,  at  least,  have  saved  the 
r^utation  of  one  of  you,  will  only  be  a  fresh  accusation  against  you ; 
you  will  be  looked  upon  as  a  rascally  pair,  even  too  rascally  to  be 
able  to  live  together  any  longer.  You  think  all  this  funny  enough, 
don  t  you  1  You  &ncy  I  am  raving  mad,  eh  t  Well  then,  you  will 
come  some  day,  and  tell  me  if  I  was  wrong.  One  word  more,  and 
we  will  drop  the  subject  This  abominable  revolution  has  so  scared 
my  friends,  that  I  scarcely  saw  any  body,  and  hardly  knew  anything 
about  all  this  business.  Nevertheless,  having  heard  a  vague  rumour 
or  two  on  the  subject,  I  begged  your  uncle  M.  de  Versac,  and  M. 
de  Blancourt,  two  old  friends  of  mine,  to  be  upon  the  watch,  to 
make  enquiries,  and  to  write  me  word  what  they  heard,  saw,  or 
what  they  knew  had  been  said.  There  are  their  letters,  read  them  ; 
you  will  see  that  I  have  invented  nothing.    Now  let  us  not  say 
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another  word  on  the  subject ;  we  will  have  a  rubber  if  you  like.  If 
Matilda  is  too  tired,  I,  you,  and  Ursula^  will  play  dummy.  All  has 
ended  admirably :  you,  my  good  nephew,  are  contented  and  re- 
signed, so  much  the  better;  I  am  delighted,  in  raptures;  I  am 
becoming  quite  frisky  in  my  joy.  For  after  all,  what  is  it  I  want! 
— ^your  happiness.  Well,  then,  the  more  you  are  both  despised,  the 
happier  you  are ;  and  this  gives  me  a  capital  chance  of  exerting 
myself  for  your  felicity — does*nt  it )  Now  then,  ring  the  bell,  and 
adc  for  the  cards." 

I  went  up  stairs  into  my  own  room,  leaving  Ursula^  my  husband, 
and  MademoiseUe  de  Maran,  to  their  game  at  whist 

That  employment  allowed  them  at  least  to  be  silent^  after  so  pain- 
ful a  scene. 

0  

CHAPTER  VI. 

HAPPINESS  AND  HOPE. 

I  WAS  extremely  perplexed  ;  I  knew  not  whether  Gbntran*s  calm- 
ness was  real  or  affected,  and  once  more,  in  spite  of  M.  de  Men- 
tagnc*s  advice,  I  was  on  the  point  of  telling  my  husband  ereij- 
thing  about  that  fatal  night. 

But  I  reflected  that  it  was  perhaps,  in  a  great  measure,  the  wish 
not  to  awaken  my  suspicions  with  regard  to  that  unfortunate  for- 
gery which  had  rendered  Gontran  apparently  so  indifferent  to  the 
attacks  of  Mademoiselle  de  Maran.  Knowing  as  I  did  my  aunt's 
infernal  malice  I  could  not  conceal  from  myself  that  we  hflkd  much 
to  fear  from  the  enmity  of  the  world. 

The  freezing  coldness  with  which  Gontran  had  been  received  some 
months  previously  seemed  almost  to  warrant  the  prophecies  of 
Mademoiselle  de  Maran ;  I  was  uneasy  to  know  whether  Gontran 
would  come  to  my  room  before  he  retired  to  his  own  apartment ;  I 
wanted  to  tell  him  how  happy  I  felt  at  Ursula's  approaching  departure. 

I  attributed  this  resolution  of  my  cousin's  less  to  any  sentiment 
of  generosity  than  to  the  dread  of  seeing  me  acquaint  her  husband 
with  my  suspicions  as  I  had  threatened  to  do,  and  thus  awakening  his 
distrust  for  the  future.  In  this  I  perceived  the  soundness  of  Ma- 
dame de  Richeville's  advice. 

About  eleven  o'clock  Gontran  knocked  at  the  door  and  entered 
my  room. 

It  was  almost  with  anxiety  that  I  cast  an  interrogating  gl&nce  at 
his  features,  so  much  did  I  fear  remarking  a  menacing  expression 
upon  them. 
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There  was  nothing  of  the  sort ;  on  the  contrary,  the  expression 
of  his  countenance  was  more  tender,  more  afiectionatc  than  ever. 

"  Oh  I  dearest,"  I  exclaimed,  how  malicious  is  MademoiseUe  de 
Maran.  Fancy  her  coming  here  with  the  odious  purpose  of  causing 
perhaps  a  violent  rupture  between  us,  by  reporting  to  us  the  most 
frighiful  calumnies  T 

Without  positively  believing,  as  you  do,  that  this  was  the*  pur 
pose  of  your  aunt's  visit,  I  am  inclined  to  think  she  was  getting  a 
little  bored  at  having  no  one  to  torment,  and  that  knowing  pretty 
nearly  beforehand  the  contents  of  my  uncle's  and  M.  de  Blancourt's 
letters,  she  came  to  cast  this  torch  of  discord  between  us.  You 
were  right,  Matilda  j  Mademoiselle  de  Maran  is  more  malicious 
than  I  supposed,  henceforth  there  will  exist  no  motive  for  our  seeing 
her." 

^  Oh !  dearest,  how  kind  you  are  1 — if  you  knew  how  delighted 
I  am  at  this  promise  of  yours !  I  have  always  had  a  presentiment 
that  all  our  unhappiness  would  arise  from  Mademoiselle  de 
Maran." 

Fortunately,  in  the  present  instance,  in  her  desire  to  injure  us, 
she  has  done  us  a  service  almost  without  knowing  it." 
"  How  is  that  r 

^  I  have  read  my  uncle's  and  M.  de  Blanoourt's  letters,  it  is  evi- 
dent that  the  most  fidse  and  most  odious  rumours  are  circulated 
respecting  us :  malice  has  taken  advantage  of  some  very  simple 
circumstances,  and  odiously  disfigured  them  :  thus,  because  I  went 
to  England  to  fetch  some  papers  which  might  have  compromised  a 
third  person,  it  was  said  that  Lugarto  had  in  his  possession  docu- 
ments sufficient  to  dishonour  me.  Neither  will  I  enquire  &rther 
into  what  can  have  given  rise  to  the  absurd  &ble  of  your  having 
paaaed  a  night  in  Lugarto's  house,  for  I  know  the  horror  you  had  of 
him  : — ^but  indeed  I  must  be  miwl  to  dweU  for  a  single  moment 
upon  such  infamies.  This  malicious  act  of  Mademoiselle  de  Ma- 
ran's  may  be  serviceable  to  us  in  this  respect,  that  it  informs 
us  at  least  of  what  our  enemies  are  saying.  This  revelation  should 
especially  make  some  alterations  in  our  plans ;  for  instance  I  should 
think  it  advisable — ^that  is,  of  course,  if  you  agree  to  it— to  defer 
for  some  considerable  time  our  return  to  Paris ;  for  instance,  to  let 
a  year  or  fifteen  months  elapse  first,  and  to  remain  here  till  then : 
the  recent  political  events  wiM  afford  an  excellent  excuse  for  our  ab« 
sence.  I  know  Paris  and  its  circles  well,  in  six  months  people 
wiU  no  longer  trouble  their  heads  about  us,  and  in  ayear  these  mise- 
rable calumnies  will  be  forgotten.  If,  on  the  contrary,  we  appear 
in  Paris,  in  a  few  weeks,  as  we  had  intended,  we  should  tumble 
into  the  midst  of  that  universal  reprobation  which  would  surprise 
you  less  if  you  knew  the  world  better — You  are  beautiful,  virtuou»-^ 
You  love  me^  you  selected  me  for  yoiur  husband,  there  is  enough 
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and  more  than  enough  to  excite  a  general  hatred,  and  a  general 
jealousy  which  will  not  £ul  to  make  their  profit  of  any  mystery 
which  may  exist  in  my  past  connection  with  Lngarto.  If  I  were 
alone,  I  should  despise  these  vain  rumoura,  bat  I  am  responsible 
for  your  happiness,  and  I  should  be  the  veriest  wretch  alive,  were 
I  not  to  act  in  such  a  way  as  to  spare  you  fresh  sufferings, 
you«who  have  already  suffered  so  much  for  me.  The  wisest,  the 
most  prudent  course  then  is  to  postpone  indefinitely  our  retum 
to  Paris.  Tell  me,  Matilda,  do  you  agree  with  me  I  I  entreat  you 
answer  me." 

"  Good  God  1  how  can  I  answer  you  T  I  exchdmed  with  an 
indescribabk  burst  of  gladness,  "  how  can  I  answer  yon  when  my 
heart  beats,  as  if  it  would  break,  with  surprise  and  hi^^piacss. 
My  God  I  my  God  1  you  are  determined  then  to  drive  me  mad 
to-day,  Gontran  9  TeU  me  !  Oh  !  no,  this  is  too  much  felicity  to 
crowd  into  one  day.  To  recover  your  aflfiection,  to  have  the  cer- 
tainty of  remaining  alone  here  with  you,  and  Uttt  for  a  long  time, 
instead  of  going  to  Paris—  once  more,  Gontran,  it  is  too  mnch. 
I  did  not  »A  so  much,  oh  I  my  God  !** 

And  I  could  not  help  giving  way  to  tears,  though  they  wen^ 
this  time,  tears  of  pleasure. 

"  Poor  girV*  replied  Gontran.  "  Alas !  your  surprise  is  a  cruel 
reproach,  and  one  whieh  I  too  much  deserve— it  is  true  then,  I 
have  rendered  you  so  unaccustomed  to  happiness  that  you  weep 
tears  of  unexpected  rapture,  when  you  hear  me  say  '  I  love  yos^ 
and  that  we  shall  remain  here  for  a  long  time.'  Ohl  by  heaven^ 
that  is  horrible — when  I  think  that  for  a  moment  I  misjudged  you  ! 
my  poor  beloved  angel  I  How  could  I  then,  instead  of  eigoying  the 
exquisite  delicacy  of  yoter  soul,  the  adorable  goodness  of  yotfr  hearty 
how  could  I  allow  my  heart  to  ^become  torpid,  while  I  was  giving 
myself  up  to  I  know  not  what  groes,  stupid  and  brutal  existence  t 
Is  it  a  dream  9  is  it  a  reality  1  tell  me,  tell  me,  my  guardian  angeL 
Oh !  yes  tell  me,  dearest,  that  we  ML  asleep  at  ChantiUy,  and  that 
we  have  now  awoke  at  Maran— " 

"  Oh !  speak  thus,  speak  thus  again  with  your  own  voice,  yov 
own  sweet  and  enchanting  voice.**  I  replied  to  my  husband,  daqp- 
ing  my  hands  together  in  a  sort  of  ecstacy.  Oh !  speak  thus 
again,  you  know  not  how  much  good  those  kind  and  tender  words 
do  me,  what  a  salutary  bahn  they  diffuse  over  me — Oh !  Gontran-^ 
I  fismcy  that  our  child  trembled  gently  while  you  spoke—  yes,  yee^ 
joy  and  sorrow,  that  poor  little  being  henceforUi  will  share  all  and 
«very  feeling — On  my  knees  then  my  dearest  love,  I  thank  you 
for  it,  and  for  myseli^  I  thank  you  for  the  happiness  you  bestow 
upon  i«— " 
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The  days  which  followed  this  conTersation  with  Gk^ntran,  were 
one  continued  enchantment  to  me,  it  was  impossible  to  be  more 
tender,  more  attentiTe,  more  coneiderate,  than  my  husband. 

Mademoiselle  de  Maran  perceiving  that  her  maUcious  projects 
had  almost  completely  miscarried,  did  not  conceal  her  disappoint- 
ment, and  talked  of  soon  going  away,  pretending,  to  feel  more  re^ 
assured  by  ^e  last  intelligence  from  Paris.  Ursula  expected  her 
husband  every  day. 

In  aecordaiice  with  her  promise  to  me,  she  had  written  to  him, 
requesting  that  she  might  accompany  him  to  Paris  instead  of  re- 
maining at  Maran,  as  had  been  originaUy  agreed  between  them. 

From  the  day  when  she  had  heard  Mademoiselle  de  Maran  speak 
of  the  calumnies  which  we  had  to  bear^  I  remarked  a  singular 
change  in  my  cousin's  manner  towards  myself  and  Gfontran. 

To  my  husband  she  was  more  than  ever  sarcastic,  ironical,  and 
contemptuous ;  towards  me,  on  those  rare  occasions  when  we  were 
alone  together,  she  was  constrained  and  confused,  she  sometimes 
looked  at  me  with  an  expression  of  interest  which  I  could  not 
understand,  often  I  perceived  she  was  on  the  point- of  speaking  to 
me  with  the  fullest  un-reserve,  as  if  she  had  some  secret  to  confide 
to  me,  and  then  she  suddenly  checked  hersetf.  Besides  I  avoided 
as  much  as  possible  these  tSte^d-t^tes, 

My  mornings  were  spent  with  Gontran. 

After  breakfast  we  took  long  drives,  duiing  which  but  little  was 
sud,  then  came  dinner,  and  the  evening  was  taken  up  with  Made- 
moiselle de  Maran's  rubber.  Now  that  I  am  enlightened  by  the 
past,  I  can  remember  many  circumstances  which  then  I  scarcely 
remarked,  because  I  could  not  take  in  their  whole  signification. 

Thus,  although  my  husband  invariably  displayed  towards  me  the 
most  perfect  tenderness  from  the  day  when  he  had  so  suddenly  and 
so  delightfully  changed,  he  still  seemed  a  prey  to  profound  reve- 
ries and  pre-occupation. 

Sometimes  he  was  most  unaccountably  absent  in  his  manner,  ai 
others,  I  fancied  he  was  under  the  impression  of  some  extraordinary 
and  almost  painful  ostonishfMnt,  as  if  he  were  seeking,  but  in  vain, 
to  solve  some  cruel  and  strange  enigma. 

His  wild  bursts  of  gaiety,  which  had  at  first  so  much  surprised 
me,  disappeared.  I  even  observed  that  his  features  were  frequently 
darkened,  by  an  exi»:ession  of  bitter  gloom. 

When  I  let  him  perceive  how  surprised  I  was  at  this,  he  gently 
replied, 

I  am  thinking  of  the  sorrows  which  I  have  inflicted  upon 

Although  these  symptoms  should  have  appeared  singular  to  me, 
they  yet  gave  me  no  uneasiness.  Gontran  was  full  of  attentions 
and  kindness  towards  me,  he  ,was  constantly  alluding  to  the  neces- 
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mij  of  our  remaining  at  Maran,  for  at  least  a  year  longer,  no  Usa 
for  the  sake  of  an  economy  which  the  future  we  had  to  look  to 
rendered  imperative,  than  for  the  purpose  of  allowing  time  soffi* 
cient  for  calumny  to  evaporate. 

I  could  not  then,  I  repeat,  feel  any  uneasiness  at  Crontran*s  aingo- 
lar  pre-occupations,  and  I  should  have  been  afndd  of  irritating  him 
by  any  questions  on  the  subject. 

Mademoiselle  de  Maran,  (warned  doubtless  by  that  instinct  which 
taught  her  to  like  those  who  were  enemies  to  me,)  seemed  to  haTe 
conceived  a  most  tender  attachment  for  Ursula,  and  my  aunt,  snd 
cousin,  sometimes  took  long  walks  together. 

Mademoiselle  de  Maran  had  evidently  believed  at  first,  that  Ckm- 
tran  was  paying  attention  to  Ursula  ;  I  was  convinced  of  this,  by 
her  perfidious  jokes  about  M.  S^herin  ;  but  the  marks  of  interest 
which  Gontran  displayed  towards  me,  and  Ursula's  coldness  towards 
him,  seemed  to  defeat  her  suspicions. 

Ursuk  generally  walked  in  the  park  every  morning,  and  Gontran 
had  chosen  that  time  of  the  day,  to  sing  with  me  as  in  former  times. 

In  short,  except  the  annoyance  of  having  two  persons  in  the 
house,  who  I  knew  were  my  enemies,  I  had  never  been  more  com- 
pletely happy,  since  the  days  of  Chantilly. 

Even  this  constraint  was  about  to  cease,  and  I  should  soon  find 
myself  alone  with  Gontran  and  our  mutual  love. 

The  last  letter  which  Ursula  had  received  from  M.  S^herin,  to 
whom  she  wrote  regularly  every  day,  announced  his  arrival  for  the 
thirteenth  of  December. 

I  shall  never  forget  that  date. 

The  day  had  arrived. 

Although  M.  S6cherin  was  generally  extremely  punctual  in 
answering  his  wife's  letters,  Ursda  had  not  heard  from  him  for 
three  days. 

She  was  not  at  all  uneasy  at  his  silence ;  on  the  contrary  she 
perceived  in  it  a  fresh  proof  of  her  husband's  approaching  arriM 
as  he  would  of  course  have  written  to  inform  her,  if  any  change  had 
taken  place  m  his  phins.  I  was  just  going  to  sit  down  to  the 
piano  with  Gontran. 

Blondeau  came  to  ask  me  if  I  could  see  Ursula.  My  husband 
prevented  the  refusal  I  was  about  to  utter,  by  saying  to  me. 

"  She  is  going  away  to  day ;  it  is  merely  an  act  of  formal 
politeness ;  let  her  come,  and  I  wiU  return  presently." 

Although  this  interview  could  not  but  be  extremely  disagreeable 
to  me,  I  did  not  hesitate  to  follow  my  huisband's  advice. 

Ursula  entered  the  room. 

We  were  left  alone. 
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she  began, I  did  not  think 
lice  more,  and  speaking  to 
ai  rives  this  morning ;  another 
;  so  that  a  last  explanation  would 

iiat  purpose  t    It  would  be  useless.*' 
are  concerned,  perhaps,"  replied  Ursula, 
to  reproach  yourself  with,  towards  me,  while  I 
ashamed  to  confess  it — ^have  grievouslj  erred  towards 

.ooked  at  Ursula  with  distrust,  expecting  from  her  some 
tiLsion,  not  of  feeling,  but  hypocrisy. 

But  I  had  been  her  dupe  so  often,  that  I  no  longer  feared  to  be 
weak  and  confiding  as  I  had  been. 

Nevertheless^  one  thing  surprised  me ;  my  cousin  no  longer 
affected  the  melancholy  and  plaintive  accent  which  she  ordinarily 
employed  as  one  of  her  most  irresistible  seductions ;  her  manner  on 
the  present  occasion,  was  cold  and  calm. 

You  have,  indeed,  erred  towards  me,*'  I  replied,  ^  but,  at  the 
moment  when  we  are  about  to  part,  I  should  not  have  put  you  in 
mind  of  it ;  all  intercourse — all  friendship,  is  broken  off  between 
us ;  henceforth  we  shall  remain  as  strangers  to  one  another.  Per* 
haps,  some  day,  I  shall  foi^t  the  harm  you  hare  done  me." 

Do  not  misinterpret  my  motives  in  asking  for  this  last  inter- 
view," answered  Ursuk  j  "  I  am  not  come  to  ask  you  to  forget  my 
confession  of  the  envy  with  which  you  always  inspired  me,  and  the 
instincts  of  aversion  which  had  been  the  result  of  it." 

"  Then  why  ask  for  this  interview  t" 
Listen  to  me,  Matilda ;  you  have  already  seen  me  under  differ- 
enc  aspects  :  on  one  day  a  despairing,  mournful,  and,  as  you  say,  an 
unappreciated  woman — on  another,  a  haughty,  ironical,  and  insolent 
coquette^  complacently  giving  utterance  to  the  most  cynical  theories  ; 
to  day  degrading  myself  so  &r  as  to  flatter  the  vulgar  tastes  of  my 
husband,  and  rendering  him,  after  all,  as  happy  as  he  has  the  power 
or  desire  to  be — ^to  morrow,  deceiving  him  without  remorse,  and 
employing  the  most  perfidious  hypocrisy  to  alienate  him  from  his 
mother,  who  detested  me.     Well  then,  these  aspects^  already  so 
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various,  of  my  character,  are  nothing,  compared  to  the  mysteries  of 
my  heart ;  for  I  unite  in  myself  many  contrasts,  Matilda.  For  in- 
stance, I  have  an  immoderate  thirst  for  luxury,  splendour,  and  ele- 
gance  :  this  passion  for  display,  is  carried  in  me  to  such  a  point,  that 
I  confess  it  to  my  shame,  I  would  have  married  the  most  disgusting 
old  man,  to  satisfy  it.  Well,  then,  I  have,  nevertheless,  the  coura- 
geous patience  to  go  and  bury  myself  in  the  country,  in  a  life  of 
wretchedness  and  vulgarity,  to  give  my  husband  time  to  increase 
his  fortune,  so  that  he  may  put  it  in  my  power,  to  lead,  in  Paris,  that 
luxurious  existence,  which  has  always  been  the  object  of  my  dreams, 
and  to  attain  which,  I  should  have  been  capable  of  sacrificing  every 
thing.  I  love  to  govern  imperiously;  and  yet,  there  are  some 
despotic,  almost  brutal  dominators,  whom  I  could  submit  to  and 
adore.  I  am,  from  nature  and  calculation,  false  and  deceitful ;  and 
sometimes  I  have  fits  of  frankness  that  partake  of  insanitv.  In  a 
word,  I  am  capable  of  much  evil,  and  sometimes  of  much  good: 
Oh  I  do  not  smile  with  that  incredulous  and  contemptuous  expres- 
sion, Matilda.  Yes,  of  much  good — at  this  very  moment,  I  can 
give  you  a  proof  of  it  j  doubtless,  this  good  has  a  taint  of  evil — what 
human  feeling  has  not  ?  But,  nevertheless,  I  believe  that  the  good 
preponderates  :  you  shall  be  the  judge.  A  week  ago  we  had  a  long 
conversation,  in  which  I  confessed  to  you,  the  jealousy  with  whi^ 
you  had  always  inspired  me.  Yes,  I  envied  you  unutterably; 
young,  beautiful,  rich,  witty — ^bestowing  an  irresistible  gracefuloiesB 
upon  virtue  and  dignity;  fascinating,  in  short,  by  those  qualities 
which  ordinarily  command  only  respect — but  which  do  not  attract ; 
I  saw  nothing  in  the  world  more  perfect  than  you." 

"  These  flatteries  " 

Oh  !  they  are  not  flatteries,  Matilda.  I  have  witnessed  yonr 
powers  of  fascination — have  seen  you,  in  order  to  please  a  poor  old 
prorincial  lady,  employ  more  charming  seductions  than  would  turn 
the  heads  of  twenty  men  of  fashion ;  for  you  possess  one  inestimable 
quality — the  coquettishness  of  virtue,  as  so  many  other  women  pos- 
sess the  coquettishness  of  vice.  In  short,  you  united  in  yourself 
then,  as  you  do  now,  all  the  advantages  in  which  I  am  deficient ; 
only  a  week  ago,  Matilda,  I  envied  those  advantages  ;  because  I  be- 
lieved  you  were  indebted  to  them  for  an  insolent  happiness — ^but 
to  day  " 

"  Well  then ! — to  day  V — I  said,  seeing  Ursula^s  hesitation, — 
"  Today,  I  know  that  you  are  miserable — yes,  I  know  that  yon  are  the 
most  miserable  of  women,  and  I  have  no  longer  the  courage  to  envy 
you  those  rare  and  brilliant  qualities.    This  is  another  of  my  con- 
trasts which  you  must  explain,  as  you  are  best  able." 

"Your  habitual  penetration  has  failed  for  once,"  I  replied  to 
Ursula,  **  for  precisely  during  the  lost  week,  since  I  have  seemed  to 
you  so  worthy  of  compassion,  1  have  never  been  more  happy  and 
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I  added  proudly,  "Never  has  my  husband  shovvn  himself  more  atten- 
tive, and  more  tender  towards  me.*' 

"  We  will  talk  presently  about  this  attention  and  tenderness," 
replied  Ursula,  with  a  singular  look  ;  "  let  us  first  speak  of  the  cause 
which  has  changed  my  hatred  and  my  jealousy  into  pity ;  if  you 
would  allow  me,  I  would  say  into  interest — Mademoiselle  de  Maran, 
I  know  not  for  what  purpose,  but  doubtless,  with  the  intention  of 
exciting  my  envy  still  further,  delighted  in  exaggerating  all  yoiu: 
happiness  to  me,  still  more,  till  the  day  when,  in  my  presence,  she 
told  you  the  calumnies  of  which  you  are  the  victim.  While  I  made 
due  allowance  for  her  maliciousness,  I  still  remained  convinced  of 
one  thing,  that  you  are  the  most  virtuous,  the  most  noble-minded 
woman  in  existence  ;  and  that,  yet,  your  reputation  is,  if  not  lost,  at 
least,  seriously,  and  for  ever  compromised  " 

"  You  are  mistaken — truth  always  forces  her  way  to  the  light  at 
last—" 

"Alas  !  Matilda,  do  not  deceive  yourself!  the  false  and  the  true 
are  unhappily  so  moulded  in  the  events  which  have  produced  the 
unjust  judgments  of  the  world,  that  it  will  be  very  difficult  to  com- 
bat them.  Where  there  is  any  doubt,  society  does  not  give  to  tho 
accused  the  advantage  of  that  doubt,  but  condemns  at  once,  so  that 
I  repeat  it  again,  I  now  behold  myself  too  cruelly  avenged  for  tho 
advantages  which  I  envied  you.** 

I  was  indignant  at  the  kind  of  commiseration  which  Ursula 
affected  ;  her  praises  revolted  me,  and  although  what  she  had  said 
about  my  reputation,  was,  alas  !  too  likely  to  be  true,  I  still  would 
not  admit  it  in  her  presence.  "  I  conceive,*'  I  said  to  my  cousin, 
"that  must  have  the  greatest  need  of  believing  in  this  singular 
distribution  of  human  justice,  which  would  brand  all  virtuous  women 
with  disgrace !  But  do  not  be  in  too  great  haste  to  triumph ;  in 
spite  of  your  hopes  to  the  contrary ;  every  one,  sooner  or  later,  is 
judged  according  to  his,  or  her  deserts.— -Spare  yourself  then  the 
trouble  of  pitying  me  ;  and  as  to  my  qualities,  you  invent  for  them 
such  an  end,  and  such  a  recompense,  that  your  praises  are  but  ao 
many  sarcasms.** 

Ursula  continued  with  unalterable  coolness. 

"  Believe  me,  it  is  precisely  because  these  qualities  are  so  ill  re- 
compensed, that  I  praise  them  so  unreservedly.  As  for  envying  you 
for  them,  I  am  very  far  from  that — I  should  not  know  what  to  do 
with  them,"  she  added  with  that  peculiar  smile  of  hers,  "  I  have  not 
seen  more  of  the  world  than  you  have,**  she  continued,  "  but  by  re- 
flection, I  know  it  better  than  you  will  ever  know  it,  whatever  you 
may  say.  I  am  convinced  then,  that  your  reputation  is  mortally 
injured,  in  spite  of  your  radiant  virtue.'* 

"Madame—" 

"  Do  not  consider  that  I  repeat  this  for  the  purpose  of  insulting 
you.  Matilda — no, — no.    Now,**  continued  Ursula,  aflor  a  minute's 
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silence,  "  jou  believe  me  to  be  the  most  false,  the  most  deeeitfol  of 
women ;  so,  instead  of  being  touched  at  what  I  am  going  to  say  to 
JOU,  70U  will  doubtless  be  still  more  irritated,  and  will  treat  me 
as  a  hypocrite  :  never  mind  ;  at  this  moment  I  am  speaking  for  my- 
self, and  not  for  you. — Well  then,  now  that  I  know  the  &igbt^ 
sorrows  which  you  have  already  experienced,  now  that  I  know  those 
which  are  awaiting  you — well,  then  I  it  is  true, — oh !  it  is  true, 
Matilda,  I  have  repented,  bitterly  repented  of  the  evil  which 
I  once  wished  to  do  you — I  dare  not  say  the  evil  which  I  han 
done  you." 

As  she  pronounced  these  last  words,  my  cousin's  voice  trembled 
with  emotion.  Had  it  not  been  for  my  distrust,  I  should  have 
believed  in  her  remorse,  but  I  knew  Ursula  to  be  so  false,  and 
such  an  accomplished  actress,  that  I  smiled  bitterly,  and  put  back 
her  hand  which  was  seeking  to  take  mine. 

"  You  do  not  believe  me,  Matilda  1" 

"  No,  and  you  are  doubtless  about  to  summon  tears  to  your  aid, 
in  order  the  better  to  convince  me,** 

''Tears?  no,  Matilda,  no,  this  time  I  will  not  weep^  for  my 
sorrow  is  so  profound,  so  sincere  that  false  tears  will  be  unneces- 
sary to  make  you  believe  in  it." 

Stupefied  at  the  cynical  audacity  of  this  avowal,  I  looked  at 
my  cousin  with  astonishment. 

And— yes,  yes  I  will  confess  it,  idiot,  ^ol,  as  I  may  be  deemed— 
after  so  many  vanished  illusions,  so  many  deceptions,  I  was  moved 
and  touched,  in  spite  of  myself  at  the  expression  of  Ursula's 
countenance,  and  the  indescribable  gentleness  of  her  glance. 

I  was  the  more  struck  by  that  expression,  because  it  was  so 
utterly  dissimilar  to  my  cousin's  habitual  affectations.  I  beliered 
then,  and  I  stiU  believe  that  she  was  under  the  influence  of  genuine 
feeling. 

Nevertheless  I  determined  to  resist,  with  all  my  power,  that 
species  of  fascination. 

"  Oh  !  you  are  the  most  dangerous  of  women  !"  I  exclaimed^ 
"  leave  me,  leave  me.  If  your  regrets  are  real,  they  are  fruitless, 
and  they  extenuate  in  nothing,  the  fearful  injuries  which  you  have 
inflicted  upon  me.  You  wished  to  destroy  my  happiness — I  was 
not  the  dupe  of  your  artful  coquetry  towards  my  husbiBJid,  and  had 
he  not  felt  for  you  that  cent — ^" 

The  word  seemed  too  harsh  a  one,  and  I  tried  to  keep  it  back. 

Ui-sula  finished  it,  however. 

"  That  contempt,  you  were  going  to  say,  Matilda,  were  you 
not  ?  say  on — say  on — I  can,  I  ought  to  hear  anything  from  you 
now." 

"  Well  then,  it  was  no  fault  of  yours  that  you  did  not  seduce 
my  husband,  that  yuu  did  not  inflict  the  last  blow  upon  a  woman 
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who  had  never  wished  anything  but  your  good,  and  whom  you 
already  think  so  unhappy — so  unjustly  unhappy  !  supposing  the 
interest  you  display  to  be  sincere." 

"  Yes,  it  is  true,"  replied  Ursula.  "  Yes,  in  that  conversation, 
at  which  you  ajssisted  without  my  knowing  it,  I  was  perfectly 
aware,  that  instead  of  extinguishing  your  husband's  passion,  I  was 
only  stimulating  it  still  more,  as  weU  by  my  affected  indifference, 
as  by  my  raillery  and  contempt.  I  call  it  passion,  Matilda,  because 
it  really  was  passion— do  you  hear  ?  and  because  it  is  passion 

stm." 

"  Do  you  dare  to  assert  that  is  passion  now—now  V 
"  Do  not  think  I  wish  to  wound  your  self-love  in  the  slightest 
degree,  I  wish  to  do  you  a  service,  Matilda,  and  to  repair,  in 
part,  the  mischief  I  have  inflicted  upon  you— thank  God  it  is 
still  time." 

Ursula  spoke  with  an  accent  of  such  authority,  that  in  spite 
of  myself  I  listened  to  her  in  silence. 

"  Yes,  she  continued,  "  I  knew  how  to  stimulate  your  husband's 
passions.  This  calculating  conduct  of  mine,  ought  to  re-assure 
you  as  to  my  feelings  towards  him,  but  not  as  to  his  feelings 
then,  and  now,  towards  me." 

"  Oh  1  this  is  scandalous,"  I.  exclaimed,  "  what  a  frightful 
calumny.  This  is  your  farewell,  then  ?  you  wish  to  leave,  as  you 
depart,  a  dreadful  suspicion  in  my  breast !" 

Matilda,  in  pity  to  yourself,  permit  me  to  finish  ;  my  husband 
may  come  at  any  moment,  and  render  a  continuance  of  this 
conversation  impossible." 

"  In  pity  to  myself  1" 

"  Yes,  yes,  in  pity  to  yourself,  unhappy  woman.  Listen  to  me, 
believe  me  I  am  yielding  to  a  movement  of  generosity  which 
some  day  perhaps  will  console  me  for  many  a  bad  action — Listen 
to  me  then,  if  not  for  your  own  sake,  at  least  for  the  sake  of  your 
unborn  child !" 

"  What  I  you  know  !"  I  exclaimed  with  stupefaction,  for  I  had 
confided  that  secret  to  no  ear  but  Gontran's, 

"  Yes— yes— I  know  it,"  replied  Ursula,  "  and  that  reason  above 
all,  by  increasing  my  remorse,  has  determined  me  to  act  as  I  am 
doing." 

After  some  hesitation,  Ursula  continued  with  downcast  eyes, 
and  a  trembling  voice, 

"  You  remember,  do  you  not,  that  angry  conversation  which  * 
passed  between  usT 

"  Yes — ^yes— well,  what  of  it  1"  I  exclaimed  with  anguish,  for 
my  heart  was  seized  with  an  odious  presentiment  of  evil,  when  I 
thought  that  my  husband  had  told  this  woman  the  secret  which 
none  knew  but  he  and  myself. 
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I  will  not  recriminate,**  she  went  on  with  increasing  emottuD, 

but  still,  if  in  that  conversation  I  brutally  owned  to  joo,  Matilda, 
the  enyy  with  which  you  always  inspired  me,  you  at  least  were 
merciless  to  me,  you  reproached  me  with  a  disgraceful  intrigue 
whichi  will  never  confess — ^you  reproached  me  with  my  treachery, 
and  then  too  I  believed  you  to  be  the  happiest  woman  in  the  world 
— then,  I  swear  to  you,  I  knew  not  what  you  had  suffered,  for  re- 
member, Matilda,  it  was  only  on  the  evening  of  that  very  day,  that 
I  heard  through  Mademoiselle  de  Maran,  a  part  of  your  sorrows." 

•*  In  heaven's  name — speak — speak.  Well,  after  that  conversa- 
tion, what  happened?  But— ye»— I  remember,  you  went  out 
walkin*^  in  the  wood." 

"  Forgive,  forgive  me,  Matilda.  I  went  there  to  meet  your  hus- 
band, who  had  made  an  appointment  with  me  to  come  to  him  at  a 
keepers  house  that  was  uninhabited.** 

This  confession  was  so  unexpected,  so  horrible,  that  at  first  I 
could  not  believe  it 

My  last  hope  was  at  stake. 

If  I  believed  this,  I  must  believe  that  Gontran's  conduct  to  me 
for  the  last  week  had  been  one  tissue  of  falsehood  and  hypocrisy. 

If  I  believed  this,  I  must  believe  that  the  tenderness  which  he 
displayed  to  me,  was  a  mere  appearance  put  on  to  conceal  his  in- 
telligence with  Ursula. 

I  could  not,  I  would  not  admit  this  odious  reality.  Lo^g  all 
command  of  myself,  I  exclaimed, 

*'  You  are  calumniating  Grontran,  he  was  out  shooting  all  that 
day,  he  sent  one  of  his  servants  to  tell  me  so.*' 

"  That  man  merely  said  what  his  master  had  ordered  him  to  say." 

"  Was  it  not  true  then  I  was  that  man  a  liar  T 

**  Yes,  yes,  pardon  me,  Matilda.  Maddened  by  the  hatred  I 
felt  towards  you,  and  wishing  to  avenge  myself  upon  you,  by  rob- 
bing you  of  your  husband—I  became  guilty." 

I  tell  you  I  do  not  believe  you— I  tell  you,  you  are  calumniating 
yourself  that  you  may  inflict  a  deadly  wound  upon  me.** 

"  I  have  the  courage  to  tell  you  the  truth,  Matilda,  disgraceful  as 
that  truth  is  to  myself,  and  painful  as  it  may  be  to  you.** 

•*  Good  God  !  good  God !  you  hear  her?"  I  exclaimed,  lifting  up 
my  clasped  hands." 

Pardon,  Matilda,  for  when  I  heard  afterwards  how  miserable 
you  had  been,  when  I  knew  by  Gontran  that  you  were  a  mother, 
poor,  unhappy  woman,  that  you  were  a  mother !  oh !  that — that 
more  than  anything  disarmed  me.  I  shuddered  at  my  guilt,  when 
I  reflected  that  I  had  yielded,  not  even  to  love,  but  to  a  mean  feel* 
ing  of  hatred,  to  an  execrable  inspiration  of  revenge.** 

My  God  !  my  God  !**  I  exclaimed  in  a  fit  of  inexpressible  dc^ 
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spair,  "  take  away  my  senses— my  senses  or  my  life !  I  cannot— I 
will  not  suffer  any  more." 

"  Matilda,  Matilda,  pardon,  I  swear  to  you  I  did  not  then  su:^ 
pect  all  the  claims  you  possessed  to  the  tenderest  interest  and 
compassion.  And  then  I  must  have  courage  to  tell  you  eyery thing. 
Well  then,  I  did  not  at  that  time  suspect  your  husband  s  odious 
indifference  towards  you ;  no,  I  did  not  belieye  that  the  love  which 
he  felt  for  me,  could  render  him  so  false,  so  unjust,  so  cruel,  as  he 
must  necessarily  have  been,  as  far  as  you  are  concerned,  for,  alas ! 
you  do  not  know  the  projects  he  has  formed.'* 

Oh  !  this  is  frightful,"  I  exclaimed,  "  she  has  been  half  way  to 
meet  dishonour,  and  she  comes  to  me  to  accuse  my  husband ! 
What  can  this  woman  be  1  What  can  h€  himself  be  1  What  am 
I  ?  What  is  all  this  existence  ?  Is  it  a  dream  ?  Is  it  a  horrible 
reality  ?  And  you — ^you  who  are  there  before  me,  who  gaase  at  me, 
whatever  you  are,  answer — where  am  I  ?  Wha£  is  the  truth  1 
What  is  the  falsehood  ?  Has  then  the  tenderness  which  Gontran 
has  lavished  upon  me,  for  the  last  week,  been  merely  a  snare,  an 
insulting  hypocrisy  ?  But  what  object  could  there  exist  for  such 
deceit  ?  since  you  were  about  to  depart — since  you  are  about  to 
depart.  Oh  1  it  is  a  chaos  in  which  my  brain  is  losing  itself— I 
am  delirious,  my  God  !  I  am  delirious !  have  mercy  upon  me,  en- 
lighten me,  Ursula  I  see,  am  I  humiliated  enough  ?  am  I  miserable 
enough  1    Look,  I  am  at  your  feet,  Ursula,  at  your  feet-" 

For  God's  sake  get  up,  Matilda.  Now  it  is  I — who  am 
asking  your  forgiveness." 

"  I  forgive  you,  I  forgive  you — but  at  least  tell  me  the  truth,  the 
whole  truth,  frightful  as  it  may  be.  I  am  a  mother,  I  no  longer 
belong  to  myseS ;  to  suffer  like  this  would  be  to  kill  my  child  I 
I  tell  you  I  will  suffer  no  longer,  I  will  not ;  if  Gontran  has  so 
shamefully  deceived  me,  all  hope  of  bringing  him  back  to  me  is 
for  ever  lost.  Well  then,  I  will  bear  that,  I  will  see  him  no  more^ 
I  will  stay  here  alone,  and  when  my  child  is  bom  I  may  be  happy 
a^in.  So,  Ursula,  fear  not,  tell  me  all,  do  you  hear  ?  all — all— your 
frankness  may  save  my  life.  Speak,  Ursula,  speak,  for  the  love  of 
God  let  me  have  a  certainty,  however  frightful  that  certainty  may 
be,  death  is  better  than  agony." 

"  Poor  woman,  poor,  miserable  woman/'  said  Unnil%  covering 
her  weeping  eyes  with  her  hands. 

"  Yes,  miserable,  very  miserable,  am  I  not  ?  Well  then,  you 
cannot  envy  me  now,  can  you  1  it  would  be  barbarous  to  persecute 
me  any  longer.  You  see,  it  is  impossible  to  be  more  miserable — 
that  is  what  you  wanted.    Is  your  hatred  sufficiently  satiated  T 

"  Ah  !  Matilda,  I  am  too  well  avenged.  It  is  horrible,  horrible. 
Unhappily  I  have  no  power  over  the  past,  but  I  have  over  the 
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future.  Listen  to  me  attentively.  Here  is  a  letter  which  I  have 
received  from  Gontran,  here  is  the  answer  I  was  about  to  return. 
I  have  been  longing  every  day  to  give  him  this  letter,  which  does 
not  extenuate  my  errors,  but  proves  at  least  that  I  hoped  to  re- 
])air  them.  In  this  answer  I  displayed  myself  in  such  odious 
colours,  that  notwithstanding  my  regret  at  having  outraged  you,  J 
have  hitherto  hesitated  to  put  into  Gontran*s  hands  these  letters 
which  are  so  disgraceful  to  me— here  they  are." 

And  Ursula  gave  me  a  sealed  envelope,  which  I  took  mechani- 
cally. 

And  now  one  word  more,  Matilda,  I  might  have  withheld  this 
cruel  avowal,  have  set  off  for  Paris,  and  have  left  you  completely 
in  the  dark,  but,  when  you  read  your  husband's  letter,  you  wiU  see 
what  were  his  plans  for  the  future ;  you  will  see  that  he  feels  a  mad 
passion  for  me  ;  the  consequences  of  which  have  made  me  shudder. 
I  have  hitherto  told  you  of  the  evil  which  I  have  done  you,  now, 
this  is  how  I  hope  partly  to  repair  it ;  you  will  confound  your 
husband  by  the  letter  whioh  he  wrote  to  me,  and  he  can  but  throw 
himself  at  your  feet  to  implore  your  pardon.  With  this  letter 
which  is  my  answer  to  his,  you  will  prove  to  him  there  ia  not  the 
slightest  hope  of  his  ever  seeing  me  again.  Moreover  you  can 
avenge  yourself  for  the  past,  and  secure  the  future.  Were  I  to 
occasion  you  the  shadow  of  a  jealous  feeling,  send  to  M.  S^herin 
the  letter  I  have  addressed  to  Gontran  :  if  you  wish  to  avenge 
yourself  for  the  past,  Matilda^  put  that  letter  instantly  into  my 
husband*s  hands,  it  will  leave  him  no  doubt  as  to  the  extent  iS 
my  guilt :  I  know  him  well— bfindly  confiding  as  he  is  now,  not 
one  atom  of  compassion  would  he  shew  me,  if  he  once  becomes 
convinced  that  I  had  deceived  him,  he  will  drive  me  from  his 
house,  my  father  wiU  never  see  me  again,  I  shall  be  left  without 
resourses,  and  ftrom  that  dream  of  opulence  which  I  am  now  about 
to  realize,  I  shall  fall  headlong  into  destitution — and  you  do  not 
know,  Matilda^  what  destitution  might  bring  me  to  do !  And 
besides,"  added  Ursula  with  almost  a  solemn  expression  of  voice, 
"  there  must  be  something  fatal,  something  providential  in  what 
has  happened—/  never  tmfo— I  am  too  adroit  to  do  anything 
which  might  compromise  me,  the  fault  which  I  have  committed, 
might  have  remained,  if  not  hidden,  at  least  unproved ;  and  yet 
I  have  written  this  letter  which  may  prove  my  destruction,  and 
yet  I  come  voluntarily  and  entrust  it  to  you— nothing  forces  me^ 
you  see,  to  place  myself  thus  at  your  mercy ;  nothing,  if  it  is  not 
my  repentance  for  the  past,  my  good  resolution  for  the  future, 
and  my  blind  confidence  in  your  justice  ;  nothing,  in  short,  forces 
me  to  act  thus,  nothing,  unless  it  be  one  of  those  strange,  inex- 
plicable contrasts  in  my  nature,  of  which  I   talked  to  yon. 
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Matilda,  and  which  you  derided." 

I  remained  completelj  bewildered^  and  holding  the  envelope  in 
mj  hand. 

Such  cynical  corruption,  with  which,  perhaps,  mingled  a  kind  of 
generous  magnanimity,  was  to  me  incomprehensible. 

I  asked  myself,  and  I  ask  myself  still,  if  the  confession  which 
Ursula  had  just  made,  was  a  calculation  of  infernal  treachery,  or 
dictated  by  a  tardy  feeling  of  interest  in  me. 

Did  she  pretend  to  place  herself  at  my  mercy,  that  she  might 
fill  my  cap  of  despair  to  the  brim,  by  revealing  to  me  the  unfaith- 
fulness of  my  husband  ?  or  did  she  sincerely  wish  to  put  into  my 
hands,  securities  for  the  future  against  herself  and  against  Gontran  I 

I  looked  at  my  cousin  with  mingled  feeU^igs  of  terror,  astonish- 
ment, and  distrust. 

Suddenly  there  was  a  noise  of  horses  in  the  court-yard. 

My  room  was  on  the  ground-floor ;  Ursula  ran  to  the  window, 
put  aside  one  of  the  curtains,  looked  into  the  yard,  and  then  said 
to  me,  with  a  touching  simplicity  which  struck  me  in  spite  of  my- 
self— 

"  Matilda,  there  is  my  husband's  carriage ;  you  can  tell  him 
evexything,  and  avenge  yourself  for  the  evil  I  have  inflicted  upon 
you." 

We  were  silent  for  a  few  moments. 
My  door  opened. 

Ursula  started  back  with  stupefaction. 

It  was  not  her  husband,  but  his  mother,  Madame  S^cherin  who 
entered. 


CHAPTER  VII. 

THE  CilASTlSEMENT. 

MADiUE  SECHEBtN  doubtless  derived  a  superhuman  strength  from 
the  circumstances  in  which  she  was  placed. 

Till  then,  I  had  always  seen  her  walk  with  difliculty,  and  bent 
down  by  old  age  and  infirmities,  now  she  advanced  into  the  middle 
of  the  room  with  a  firm,  deliberate,  almost  an  agile  step.  The 
wrinkles  seemed  to  have  vanished  from  her  brow,  and  to  have  given 
place  to  a  radiant  kind  of  menacing  satisfaction,  and  overwhelm- 
ing triumph,  which  lent  a  majestic  and  terrible  expression  to  her 
countenance. 

You  would  have  said  that  she  was  commissioned  to  execute  some 
decree  of  Divine  vengeance,  and  that  she  had  for  a  moment 
elevated  herself  to  the  heighi  of  that  formidable  mission. 
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In  her  proud  and  haughty  attitude,  her  savage  smile,  and  her 
bitter  glance,  one  guessed  that  the  mother  outraged  in  her  idolatij 
for  her  son,  the  mother  sacrificed  to  a  guilty  wife,  was  come  with  a 
cruel  joy  to  accomplish  a  fearful  revenge. 

At  the  sight  of  that  pale  woman  in  her  long  black  garments,  I 
felt  such  a  thrill  of  terror,  that  I  forgot  all  which  had  just  taken 
place  between  myself  and  Ursula. 

Like  my  cousin,  I  remained  mute  and  fascinated  in  the  presence 
of  her  mother-in-law. 

The  latter  exclaimed,  with  a  stifled  voice,  and  looking  up  to 
ifleaven — 

"  My  God  1  my  God  !  do  not  forsake  me  ;  give  me,  I  implore 
thee,  the  strength  to  accomplish  Thy  will  to  the  end  !  There  may 
be  too  great  a  joy,  as  there  is  too  great  a  sorrow  !" 

And  for  an  instant,  Madame  S^cherin  leant  her  wrinkled  hand 
upon  the  back  of  an  arm-chair,  as  if  she  were  yielding  to  some 
violent  emotion,  and  then  exclaimed,  looking  at  Ursula  as  if  she 
would  pierce  her  through  and  through. 

"  I  told  you  so  wretch  I  I  told  you  God  would  strip  the  wicked  of 
their  masks,  and  crush  them,  sooner  or  later — 

Then,  turning  towards  me,  she  added — 

"  I  told  you  so ;  I  told  you  that  some  day  you  would  be  punished 
by  this  woman,  for  the  culpable  pity  wim  which  she  inspired 
you.  I  told  you  so !  I  told  you  that  my  son  would  come  back 
to  me,  and  that  then  I  should  be  his  only  consolation  1" 

And  she  folded  her  arms,  shaking  her  head  with  an  expressiott 
of  savage  pride. 

Gontran  now  made  his  appearance,  foUowed  by  MademoiseUe  de 
Maran,  and  by  a  man  who  was  a  stranger  to  me. 

"  May  I  ask,  madame,  what  has  procured  us  the  honour  of  your 
visit,  and  who  this  gentlem'an  is,  who  has  requested  one  of  my  ser- 
vants to  conduct  him  to  me,  and  who  has  been  sent  by  you  to  fetch 
me  r  said  M.  de  Lancry. 

"  That  gentleman  is  my  son's  head  clerk ;  I  could  not  travel 
alone,  and  my  son  desired  him  to  accompany  me."  Then  address- 
ing the  stranger,  she  added,  "  Pirmin,  we  shall  leave  this  place  in 
an  hour  ;  go  out  of  the  room  and  shut  the  door." 

Gontran  looked  at  me  with  surprise. 

The  clerk  left  the  room. 

My  husband.  Mademoiselle  de  Maran,  Madame  S^herin,  Ursula, 
and  myself,  remained  together. 

Gontran  and  my  aunt  knew  nothing  about  the  commencement  of 
this  interview;  but  nevertheless  they  had  a  presentiment  that  some 
event  of  grave  importance  was  at  the  bottom  of  all  this. 

Madame  S&herin  said  to  my  aunt — 

**  You  are  one  of  the  family,  madame  ?" 
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Mademoiselle  de  Maran  looked  at  UrsuWs  mother-in-law  from 
head  to  foot  without  replying,  and  then  glanced  at  me,  as  much  as 
to  ask  who  that  person  was. 

Madame  S6cherin,'*  I  said  to  her,  and  added,  introdacing  my 
aunt  to  Ursula's  mother-in-law,  "  Mademoiselle  de  Maran." 

Madame  S^cherin,  remembering  the  high  terms  in  which  her  son 
always  spoke  of  Mademoiselle  de  Maran — completely  in  the  dark 
as  he  was  with  respect  to  my  aunt's  real  character — ^approached  and 
said  to  her — 

You,  too,  are  on  our  side,  madame — you  are  on  the  side  of 
the  good  against  the  wicked.  My  son  has  often  told  me,  you  are 
like  me,  simple,  upright,  and  an  enemy  to  all  hypocrisy ;  your 
presence  here  is  useful ;  there  cannot  be  too  many  judges^  for  there 
is  no  lack  of  culprits." 

*^  Although  I  don  t  the  least  know,  what  you  are  talking  about, 
my  dear  mshdam,  with  your  judges  and  your  culprits,"  replied  my 
aunt,  I  will  certainly  not  lose  so  good  an  opportunity  of  assuring 
you  that  your  son  is  the  nicest,  fellow  in  the  world,  not  to  mention 
that  all  he  has  told  you  about  me  and  my  primitiye  simplicity, 
speaks  whole  volumes  for  his  penetration  and  discernment.  I  shall 
on  the  other  hand,  yenture  to  hope  that  what  he  has  told  us  about 
you,  is  equally  correct,  and  we  should  then  only  have  to  congratu- 
late one  another  singularly  upon  this  mutual  and  fortimate 
meeting." 

Madame  S6cherin  looked  attentively  at  Mademoiselle  de  Maran, 
and  whether  from  habitual  observation,  or  maternal  instinct,  or  that 
my  aunt's  sarcastic  smile  had  betrayed  her  irony,  Ursula's  mother- 
in-law,  after  a  moment's  silence^  replied  to  my  aunt,  shaking  her 
head,  and  the  fore  finger  of  her  right  hand,  as  she  did  so. 

*^  No — ^no ;  I  see — you  are  not,  you  never  will  be,  on  our  side, 
you  look  wicked ;  my  son  was  deceived  in  you^  as  he  has  been  d&« 
ceived  in  othera" 

Mademoiselle  de  Maran  burst  into  a  loud  laugh,  and  exclaimed — 
Upon  my  word,  dear  madame,  you  put  me  in  mind  of  some 
Sybil  or  Pythoness,  with  your  wonderful,  and  by  no  means  flatter- 
ing prophecies,  only,  allow  me  to  observe,  neither  more  or  less  than 
if  I  had  the  honour  of  talking  to  that  delightful  son  of  your's, 
these  prophecies  of  your's  are  somewhat  uncivil  ones,  since  from 
your  account  I  shall  never  be  included  in  the  category  of  good 
people." 

I  do  not  know  what  a  Sybil  may  be,  madame,  but  I  do  know 
when  I  am  turned  into  ridicule,"  said  Madame  S^cherin,  haughtily. 

I  shall  have  the  greatest  pleasure  possible  in  reminding  you, 
my  dear  madam,  that  the  Sybil  of  Cumae  was  a  kind  of  fortune- 
teller— who  prophesied  about  the  future,  with  the  devil's  own 
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grimaces,  and  muiterixig  all  the  time  the  most  outlandish  gibberiidi 
in  the  world." 

My  husband,  alarmed  at  Ursula^s  paleness^  upon  whom  he  had 
kept  his  eyes  constantly  fixed,  exclaimed,  addressing  himself  to 
Madame  S^herin — 

"  May  I  ask,  madame,  once  more  what  has  procured  me  the  hon- 
our of  your  visit  1  Ma^^me  de  Lancry  seems  much  disturbed ; 
your  daughter-in-law  also  appears  a  prey  to  strong  emotion.  You 
sent  to  request  my  immediate  presence  ;  what  is  going  on  ?  what 
is  it  ?    Pray  explain  yourself." 

"  Oh !  you  shall  know  it  sir,  you  shall  know  it,"  replied  Ma^ 
dame  S^herin. 

I  was  on  the  rack  ;  I  had  a  presentiment  that  this  woman  pos- 
sessed some  overwhelming  proof  of  Ursula's  guilt,  but  she  was  in 
no  hurry  to  produce  it.  She  seemed  to  find  a  sweetnees  in  pro- 
tracting her  revenge,  and  to  enjoy  the  horrible  anxiety  in  which 
she  kept  my  cousin. 

The  latter,  in  spite  of  her  habitual  self  possession  and  audacity, 
seemed  completely  overcome. 

She  felt  that  all  her  fiftscinations  would  be  powerless  to  convince 
her  mother-in-law. 

I  confess  that,  notwithstanding  all  the  motives  I  had  to  detest 
Ursula,  I  could  not  repress  a  feehng  of  compassion  for  her,  when  I 
reflected  that  her  destruction  was  imminent  at  the  very  moment 
when  the  remorse  she  experienced  for  her  &ult,  had  perhaps  just 
inspired  her  with  a  generous  sentiment. 

Madame  Sdcherin  slowly  drew  from  her  pocket  an  envelope, 
exactly  similar  to  that  one  which  my  cousin  had  just  put  into  my 
hands. 

I  the  more  easily  remarked  this,  because  both  envelopes  had 
evidently  formed  part  of  the  writing  materials  which  had  been 
placed  in  Ursula's  apartment,  and  that  the  paper  was  of  a  blneish 
colour. 

It  will  be  seen  presently  why  I  dwell  upon  this  particular  cir- 
cumstance. 

"  Do  you  know  this  letter  1"  said  Madame  S^cherin  in  a  loud 
voice,  and  shewing  the  envelope  to  Ursula.  She  then  added  with 
an  expression  of  austere  dignity,  and  pointing  to  heaven  with  the 
forefinger  of  her  right  hand.  See,  if  the  finger  of  God  is  not  in 
this  1  The  proof  of  your  first  fault  was  a  letter  which  you  au- 
daciously robbed  me  of.  The  proof  of  your  second  crime  is  again 
a  letter,  but  this  time  you  yourself  sent  it  to  my  son — ^tbe  Lord 
had  sent  you  absence  of  mind,  as  an  instrument  of  his  vengeance." 

Ursula  did  not  answer  a  word,  but  turned  pale  as  death,  die  then 
rushed  to  me,  seized  the  env^ope  which  she  had  given  me  and 
which  I  still  wiis  holding  in  my  liand,  broke  the  seslf  opened  it. 
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cast  a  r»pid  glance  at  the  contents,  and  then  let  it  feJi  upon  the 
ground,  while  her  head  sank  upon  her  breast  with  an  expression 
of  moumfol  despair. 

The  wretched  woman,  victim  of  a  fatal  error,  had  made  a  mis- 
take in  the  direction  of  the  letters. 

Thus  she  had  sent  Gontran*s  letter  and  her  own  answer  to  her 
husband,  while  to  me  she  had  deliyered  the  letter  which  she  had 
written  for  M.  S6cherin. 

"  Do  I  not  tell  you  that  the  fiDger  of  God  is  in  this  continued 
Madame  S^cherin.  Do  I  not  tell  you  that  the  Lord  has  decreed, 
that  you,  you  who  are  so  crafty  and  adroit,  should  be  unmasked  and 
destroyed  by  a  mistake !  You  put  one  name  upon  an  enyelope 
instead  of  another — And  that  is  all  1  And  that  one  trifling  mis- 
take has  taught  my  poor  son  at  last,  what  you  really  are — he  sees 
now  that  at  Rouyray  I  was  truly  inspired  by  the  Lord  when  I  said 
— '  I  swear  that  this  woman  is  guilty.  Drive  her  from  the  house 
although  the  proofs  of  her  infamy  are  not  forthcoming  !*  And 
then  I  was  looked  upon  as  mad,  was  I  not,  for  exacting  from  my 
son,  without  sufficient  cause,  what  he  called  an  ineano  sacrifice  t 
bnt  Gk>d  has  taken  care  to  justify  me,  and  to  prove  that  the  in- 
stincts of  a  mother  are  infallible.*' 

Effectively  there  was  indeed  such  a  strange  fatality  in  this  revela- 
tion, that  we  were  all  stupefied  for  a  moment. 

Mademoiselle  de  Maran  was  the  first  to  break  the  silence,  and 
said  in  a  harsh  voice  to  Ursula's  mother-in-law. 

In  God's  name,  all  whose  little  secrets  you  seem  to  know  so 
well,  my  dear  madame,  enlighten  us  as  to  all  this  fine  imbroglio  of 
envelopes,  spare  us  your  moral  reflections,  and  just  tell  us  what  aU 
this  proves." 

*'  An  old  age  that  is  impious,  wicked,  and  immoral,  is  sure  to 
set  bad  examples,"  replied  Madame  S^cherin,  lookiug  fixedly  at 
Mademoiselle  de  Maran,  and  she  added  severely.  "  Now  that  I 
know  you  have  brought  up  these  two  young  women,  I  am  no 
longer  surprised  at  that  wretch's  perversity,"  she  pointed  to  Ursula, 
"  but  I  am  surprised  at  her  cousin's  virtues,"  pointing  to  me. 

"  What's  all  this,  what's  all  thisr  exclaimed  Mademoiselle  do 
Maran,  "  it's  no  reason,  my  good  woman,  because  you  are,  in  all 
probability,  the  confidential  servant  of  Providence,  that  you  should 
shew  so  little  mercy  to  the  rest  of  the  world.  I  should  like  to 
know  what  you  would  say,  if  I  took  it  into  my  head  to  reproach 
you  with  haring  brought  up  that  worthy  son  of  yours  in  such  a 
delightful  way,  that  he  has  got  no  more  than  he  deserves  1  What 
would  you  think  of  that,  eh  ?  though  I  don't  make  you  responsible 
for  his  little  conjugal  mishaps,  do  I  ?" 

*•  For  heaven's  sake,  madame,  let  us  put  an  end  to  this  dbcua- 
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griflttces,  and  Bmtienn^  mU  ibe  time  the  moat  ontlBB&h  gibberi^  \ 
iu  Um  world" 

M  J  husbftnd,  alarmed  at  Urania's  paletotm,  upon  wbom  he  W 
kept  hiB  eyee  ooDsUnilj  fixed,  exelaimed,  addzeflsiDf  )aaM  i» 
Madame  Secfaerin — 

Mayl  aik,  madamr,  ooee  more  what  has  proeond  mt  the  bofi- 
efur  of  jour  v»t  1  Madame  de  Laacrj  aeems  madi  distixibed ; 
your  daughter-in-law  also  appeara  a  prej  to  stmig  emotioB.  Yoi 
sent  to  request  mj  immediate  presence  ;  what  is  going  on  t  wbi 
ie  it  I    Pray  explain  jounelf.** 

Oh !  you  shall  know  it  mr,  joa  shall  know  it,"  repfied  JS^ 
dame  Secherin. 

1  was  on  the  raek  ;  I  had  a  presentiment  that  this  womsn  pos- 
sessed some  orerwhelming  proof  of  Urania's  guilty  hot  ehe  wm  in 
no  hurry  to  produce  it.  Sk^  ssemed  to  find  a  sweetness  in  pro- 
trscting  her  rerenge,  and  to  ei\joj  the  horrihle  anxiefy  in  wbiek 
she  kept  my  cousin. 

The  latter,  in  spite  of  her  habitoal  self  possession  and  aodidtr, 
seemed  completely  overcome. 

Sho  felt  that  aU  her  £ucinations  would  be  powerless  to  coaTiDce 
hcT  mother  in-law. 

I  confess  that,  notwithstanding  all  the  motives  I  had  to  deie< 
Ursula,  I  could  not  repress  a  feeling  of  oompassion  for  her,  when  I 
rt'llccted  that  her  destruction  was  imminent  at  the  very  moment 
when  the  remorse  she  experienced  for  her  fitnlt,  had  p«haps  just 
iu'i)>lrc<l  her  with  a  generous  sentiment 

Madame  S^erin  slowly  drew  from  her  pocket  an  envelope, 
exactly  similar  to  that  one  which  my  cousin  had  jost  put  into  mj 
hands. 

1  the  more  easily  remarked  this,  heeanse  both  envelopes  bid 
evi  lently  formed  part  of  the  writing  materials  which  had  been 
placed  in  Ursula's  apartment,  and  that  the  paper  was  of  a  hlodsb 
colour. 

It  will  be  seen  presently  why  I  dwell  upon  this  particular  dr- 

curastance. 

Do  you  know  this  letter T  said  Madame  S^herin  in  aloud 
voice,  and  shewing  the  envelope  to  Ursula.  She  then  added  vitfa 
an  expression  of  austere  dignity,  and  pointing  to  heaven  with  the 
forefinger  of  her  right  hand.  See,  if  the  finger  of  God  is  not  in 
this !  The  proof  of  your  first  fault  was  a  letter  which  you  au- 
daciously robbed  me  of.  The  proof  of  your  second  crime  is  again 
a  letter,  but  this  time  you  yourself  sent  it  to  my  son — the  Lord 
had  sent  you  absence  of  mind,  as  an  instrument  of  bis  vengeance." 

Ursula  did  not  answer  a  word,  but  turned  pale  as  d^th,  she  then 
rushed  to  me,  seized  the  env^pe  which       *  '       ~*  ™* 
which  I  still  was  holdiu-,^  in  my  hand,  b 
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cast  %  n4>id  gbnee  »t  the  con  ton  u.  ftod  tLen  kt  h  fikH  vpc* 
ground,  while  her  head  sank  upon  her  h^^e&aC  viih  aa  expr«b&,« 
of  mourafal  despair. 

The  wretched  woman,  jieum  of  a  £&ial  err  jT,  had  aode  %  cia- 
iake  in  the  direction  of  the  lettem 

Thus  she  had  sent  Gontian's  kuer  and  her  own  aafwcr  to  Ler 
husband,  whik  to  me  she  had  deHrered  tie  ktur  wHth.  «ie  h^ 
written  for  IL  Secherin. 

*'  Do  I  not  tell  joa  that  the  firmer  of  G<A  is  in  ila  V  er.xjiaivA 
Madame  Secherin.      Do  I  not  t^li  jo^  Ud.t  iLe  Lord  haa  fk«rttd. 
that  jou,  joa  who  ave  ao  cnftr  and  adrxt,  s£/>^  be  aunaftk^ 
destroyed  by  a  mistake  *    You  yr.  o!ie  usee  vpcs  aa  wt^^.^m 
instead  of  another — ^And  that  is  all !    KzA  tn^.r. ?  n.*- 

take  has  tan^t  mj  poor  son  at  hrt,  what  t^c  real'T  are — tJt 
now  that  at  BoimaT  I  was  tmlj  b^>*A  hj  xh/t  \yjri  wb<»  I  i^  i 
— I  swear  that  this  woniaa  is  ri^ij.  DriT«  L«r  frcis  t  V:  2% 
although  the  pn>o&  of  h^r  inCucj  are  aot  ^/nzv/z^'^  ?  ArA 
then  I  was  looked  npon  as  mad,  was  I  U^r  ezjetii:^  fr^.o  r.5 
son,  without  8n£cient  ca<»e,  vLat  L«  ca..-.  i  aa  Ii^^^l/-  merii'^  f 
bat  God  has  taken  care  t/>  i^nifw  ne,  aad  t«  prvT^  tLat  \£jt  isL- 
atincts  of  a  mother  are  in£fcILol<rr 

Effect] Telj  there  was  n:-*;  a  ftTat^e  fkulltj  ia  re-r^:!!^ 

tion,  that  we  were  ail  ^.-^y-.t  ti  fvr  a  •tTos/tr^u 

Mademoiselk  de  >Iara^  was  t'vs  £m  t/>  br«ak  tL«  <&.<r.^.  ar.^ 
said  in  a  har«h  vcioe  to  Urv-^'s  2i-.ii*,r-it-A"»'- 

•*  In  God's  name,  ali  wL  .^  t::ie  aeerrt?  7',i         V,  kv^.»^  •r, 
well,  mj  dear  madaiae.  ea-::rr-V5:5  v  as  t*  a,j  ttl*       Ir^'vr /^^.-^ 
enrelopes,  >iwe  k  y<ra'  ayyrkl  rtA«ti.'^c^  at-i  ~.»'*  vt*.  -a 
this  provesL 

An  old  age  that  is  iaiv.  vi*.  w>rk<t/^-  atvi  i:s.i.v,?v.  ii  •  t/^ 
set  bad  examples^"  replied  MiA^c:jt        ht.zl,  ii-^.j 
Mademoiselk  de  Mar&Q,  aad  ifeie  vn'^^.j^      y  .r  ^-V.  1 

know  you  hare  br'^^it  trp  t?,/y»#»r  vm',  tv--.:^        -iri;  J  i-, 
longer  surprised  at  that  wwjuii.'*  ^^irwert*.;/       y.,u*^^  ,      '  'r* . 
"  but  I  om  mryrasA  a«  W  erj^-r/f  nr:^---*:*  *  p/^, 

-AVTiats  aU  thi*.  wiat'f  aC  wt^-  :  Kv^         .  - 

Manm,  "it'«  no  n9M<>e«  cy  ip/>i  wr-       vb'^v-i  7 v.  ^"^  ^ 
probat^ty,  the  eew^df^stUi  ^tsmssi  'A  r-'.r^:*-^  va>*  y',T  »  v  : 
shewsoHttk  merer  t/>  ^.vt  r^jtn  ',i  J  /.^v  v. 

know  what  yo«  wvayi  tay,  -f  I  Va«  ^  .•:iV-»  r.y  v,  r*/^-"/*/  • 
you  with  ha?ing  hrvt^^,  ^  twt  w-r^-7  7-/-,^      r  . .  , 

delightlul  way,  that     ia«  jp5<  ar/  n^,''*:  v^c.  r-^r  -^r*^  f 
would  you  thidk  of  tfcac  *A  *  taw*.  I  ^ v  ♦*  /^z-/. .  ,  ^ 

for  his  Uttle  ttm^^K?^  k..  ;  ^ 

*•  For  heaTeii f  mke^  annw  ^  v.  •  / 
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tioD,**  iaid  Ooniran  to  Madame  S^herin.  It  is  incrediUe  tliai  I 
cannot  ascertain  what  you  wish.** 

I  wish,  sir,  to  make  jour  wife  read  this  letter  which  jou  wrote 
to  my  sod's  wife — 

And  she  gave  me  a  letter. 

"  I  wish,  sir,  to  make  you  read  the  answer  which  that  woman 
intended  to  send  you,  for  God  is  just!  and  that  creature  must 
be  as  much  detested  by  the  man  who  was  her  accomplice  in  guilty 
as  by  him  whom  she  has  scandalously  outraged.** 

And  she  put  a  letter  into  Gontran*s  hands. 
I  wish^  sir,  to  read  to  that  adulteress  the  letter  which  my  poor 
son  has  written  to  her." 

And  then  Madame  S^herin,  as  unmoved  as  erer,  folded  her 
arms,  and  gazed  at  us  in  silence. 

My  husband  was  thunderstruck,  he  at  last  understood  the  horror 
of  Ursula's  position,  and  especially  in  what  despair  /  must  be 
plunged  by  this  unlooked  for  discoyer/. 

Ursula^  who  was  completely  oyerwhelmed,  seemed  to  see  and  hear 
nothing. 

The  scene  had  now  assumed  a  character  of  such  grave  import- 
ance, that  Mademoiselle  de  Maran  forgot  her  malicious  irony  for 
a  moment,  and  appeared  seriously  attentive. 

For  my  part  I  experienced  a  kind  of  feverish  excitement,  whidi 
would  lend  me  me  for  a  few  moments  longer  a  factitious  strengtii, 
but  I  felt  that  I  could  not  hold  out  long,  and  that  I  should  per- 
haps lose  all  sensation  before  the  &tal  mystery  was  cleared  up. 

While  Ursula  was  lost  in  her  reflections,  while  Grontran  was 
reading  Ursula's  answer  to  his  letter,  that  answer  which  the  wretched 
woman  thought  she  had  given  to  me,  I  perused  the  letter  of  my 
husband  which  had  called  forth  my  cousin's  answer. 

0 

CHAPTER  VIIL 

M.  DB  LAMCBY  TO  UBBULA. 

"  No,  no,  Ursula — I  cannot  obey  your  commands — ^your  conduct 
is  so  inexplicable — ^my  sensations  are  so  strange,  after  the  unhoped 
for  happiness  with  which  you  have  overwhelmed  me,  that  I  must  write 
to  you  since  I  cannot  speak  to  you ;  since,  out  of  prudence,  doubt- 
less, you  seem  to  shun  the  few  opportunities  I  could  have  of  seeing 
you  alone  before  your  departure.  I  know  not  whether  I  am  awake  or 
dreaming — Perhaps  you  will  help  me  in  unravelling  this  mystery, 

"  The  possession  of  a  woman  whom  one  ardently  loves,  always 
makes  one  happy  and  exulting  !  and  yet  the  day  after  that  day, 
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the  most  blessed  one  of  my  existence, 
iclioly,  which  is  still  more  increased  by 
Strange  indeed,  I  repeat  it,  Ursula, 
•ange  that  it  terrifies  me — the  hidden 
nients  my  soul,  gives  me  a  pre- 
^  (^nt  of  my  existence  is  about 

^  .e — fatal — because  it  is  with- 
.  o  unchangeable—  fatal — because 
re  than  you  love  me  !  you  are  the 
.cd  me!  near  you,  I  confess  it,  I  feel 
.criority.    You  once  said  you  would  have 
Well  then,  you  have  a  slave — a  blind, 
^aed  slave. 

.amed  to  tell  you  this,  and  yet  I  do  tell  it  you,' 
iope  that  this  humble  self-depreciation  will  disarm  that 
irony,  which  pursued  me,  I  believe,  even  in  the  midst  of 
intoxicating  bliss,  which  hitherto,  alas  !  has  had  no  morrow  I 

es,  I  fancied  even  then,  that  I  was  yours,  and  that  f/ou  were 
not  mirie.  There  was  no  love,  no  voluptuousness,  no  remorse  in 
your  gUmcea  There  was  an  indescribable  expression  of  triumphant 
hatred,  of  insolent  tyranny,  of  cruel  sarcasm.  Oh  I  Ursula^  if 
I  believed  in  the  Evil  one,  if  I  believed  in  those  bargains  for 
9ouls,  which  the  fiend,  we  are  told,  so  often  makes,  I  should  at- 
tribute  to  him  when  he  sees  some  wretch  fall  into  his  power  for 
all  eternity,  a  prey  to  his  infernal  &scinations,  that  haughty  and 
contemptuous  glance  of  yours. 

"  This  seems  to  you  a  foolish,  an  absurd  comparison,  perhaps 
you  will  laugh  at  it — pitiless  in  your  own  raillery,  you  will  think 
perchance  that  I  am  jesting,  and  yet  this  comparison  is  a  serious  and 
a  true  one.  It  explains,  as  far  as  explanation  is  possible,  a  sen- 
saticn  that  is  real,  and  yet  that  is  indescribable  in  its  reality, 
Yes,  from  that  day,  Ursula,  my  soul  is  no  longer  my  own.  Angel 
or  fiend,  it  belongs  to  you !    What  will  you  do  with  it  ? 

"  Folly,  hallucination,  and  yet  I  fancy  that  my  heart  beats  no 
longer  in  my  own  breast,  but  that  it  beats  in  your— yes,  in 
your  heart  I  With  terror  do  I  now  discover  that  hitherto  I  had 
never  loved.  Do  not  take  this  as  an  idle  compliment,  Ursula, 
if  I  wished  to  address  you  with  common-place  flatteries,  I  should 
not  adopt  this  bitter  and  gloomy  language  ;  which  with  all  its  fan- 
^  tastic  tediousness  can  teach  you  nothing  but  what  you  already 
know,  for  you  are  convinced  of  your  omnipotence  over  me. 

"  No — no ;  I  tell  you  that  till  now  I  have  never  loved ;  I  have 
always  believed,  and  I  believe  still,  that  when  a  man  experiences 
the  one  true  passion  of  his  existence,  he  is  almost  sure  to  feel 
impressions  analogous  to  those  of  women,  in  their  utmost  delicacy. 
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their  utmost  timidity,  their  utmost  submission  and,  their  utmost 
distrust !  Well,  that  is  what  I  feel  in  jour  presence,  Ursula,  (hat 
is  what  I  had  never  felt  before.  A  school  boy  would  be  ashamed 
of  such  a  confession  ;  it  is  giving  you  an  immense  advantage  over 
me— but  why  should  I  straggle  ?  what  have  I  gained  abready  hy 
struggling  against  my  passion,  since  that  day  when  you  revealed 
yourself  to  me  in  so  new  a  character,  during  that  long  conversation, 
to  which  my  wife  was  an  unseen  listener)  Why  did  my  ^ncj 
for  you  suddenly  put  on  all  the  characteristics  of  the  most  in- 
ordinate passion  from  that  day — that  day  too  in  which  you  ridi- 
culed me  so  mercilessly  1 

"  Why  was  it  not  your  qualities  which  fascinated  me,  but  the 
audacity,  the  temerity  of  your  principles^  the  sparkling  irony  of 
your  wit,  the  burning  eloquence  with  which  you  so  voluptuouslj 
described  the  disorder  into  which  the  senses  are  thrown  by  the 
approach  of  the  man  who  is  beloved  ? 

"  Ursula,  I  have  a  horrible  thought,  but  I  must  tell  you  eveiy- 
thing  j  do  you  know  why  possession  has  left  me  so  unhappy,  so 
uneasy,  so  sorrowful?  Why  it  does  not  give  me  over  you  that 
ascendancy,  that  empire  which  it  always  gives  ?  why,  in  short, 
I  repeat  it  again,  /  am  yours,  while  pou  are  not  mine  f  His, 
I  shudder  at  believing,  at  writing  it— it  is  because  I  fancy  that 
yovr^you  yielded  neither  to  the  transport  of  passion,  or  to  the 
intoxication  of  the  senses.  One  would  say  you  had  yielded,  not  to 
me,  but  to  some  mysterious  influence  to  which  I  am  a  stranger. 

"  Oh  I  you  will  never  know  the  fearful  regrets^  the  burning 
desires,  the  bright  and  insane  hopes  which  you  haye  left  me,  you 
know  not  what  it  is  to  say  to  oneself— I  have  posseased,  yet  with- 
out possessing^-that  woman  who  excites  the  most  impetuous  de- 
sires— I  have  every  right  over  her,  and  yet  I  have  none  ;  one  day 
she  gave  herself  up  to  me  with  so  much  carelessness  and  con* 
tempt,  that  I  only  feel  humiliation  and  bitterness  from  the  remem- 
brance. What  was  I  then  ?  what  was  I  in  your  eyes  9  Have  you 
made  a  plaything  of  me  ?  If  you  do  not  love,  why  confer  your 
favours  upon  me  ?  did  you  think  then  to  convince  me  I  was  so 
insignificant  in  your  sight,  that  you  could  with  impunity  grant  me 
everything  one  day,  and  forget  it  the  next,  without  even  thinking 
it  requisite  to  blush  ?  No,  no,  never  did  Roman  empress  in  tiie 
full  insolence  of  her  contempt^  more  audaciously  prove,  that  a 
slave  was  not  a  man, 

"  Since  that  day  I  have  vainly  endeavoured  to  read  upon  your  * 
countenance  one  tender  recollection— is  it  then  dissimulation,  in- 
sensibility, calculation,  prudence?  your  features  say  nothing- 
nothing  but  sarcastic  haughtiness  or  indifference.  Why  do  yon 
treat  me  in  this  way )  Am  I  not  your  lover  %  Am  I  so  no 
longer  ?    Did  you  in  your  infernal  and  unheard  of  coquetry  with- 
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hold  nothing  from  mj  possession — that  you  might  mako  md 
regret  everything  more  bitterly  and  furiously  afterwards  1 

"  By  heavenSy  this  must  not  be.  I  hare  no  faith  in  myself,  hui 
I  have  faith  in  my  despairing  passion.  Those  transporting  emotions 
of  which  you  speak  in  words  of  such  fire — yon  shall  feel  them  for 
me,  do  you  hear,  Ursula  ?  I  will  arouse  in  you  all  the  impetuosity 
of  my  own  passioa  Oh  I  how  beautiful  you  will  be  then.  The 
very  hope,  the  very  idea  of  that  moment  makes  my  blood  boil,  and 
my  head  whirl  round*  Ursula !  Ursula  i  to  be  loved  by  you,  I 
will  hesitate  at  nothing— devotion— sacrifices-->disgrace— I  would 
add,  i£  I  dared,  crime  ! 

And  then  to  think  that  while  the  voluptuous  fascinations  of 
your  beauty,  excite  passion  to  frenzy,  the  brilliant  audacity  of 
your  wit  no  less  eternally  enchants,  subjugates  and  enslaves. 

"  If  you  loved  me — oh  !  if  you  loved  me,  could  there  exist  a 
more  enchanting  mistress  in  the  Universe  f  It  is  enough  to  drive 
one  mad,  when  one  thinks  that,  thanks  to  love,  you  so  indomitable, 
so  sarcastic,  so  independent,  pou  would  become  submissive,  tender 
and  devoted,  with  that  adorable  grace  which  belongs  to  you  alone, 
and  not, after  the  fieehion  of  other  women,  who  make  one  look,  if 
not  with  hatred,  at  least  with  contempt  or  indiflbrence,  upon  ten- 
derness, devotion,  and  submission,  because  it  is  in  their  weak  and 
inferior  natures  to  possess  those  negative  qualities. 

After  aU,  what  matters  it  to  me^  that  the  lamb  should  be  gentle 
and  timid  ?  What  merit  has  it  in  being  so  1  But  if  the  panther 
creeps  to  my  feet^  trembling  and  caressing,  then^oh!  then  I 
feel  a  joy — a  pride — a  triumph  unrivalled — 

Ursula  1  Ursula  1  I  repeat  it,  I  fbel  it  here — ^by  the  impetuous 
pulsations  of  my  heart,  you  shall  love  me  as  I  wish  to  be  loved  by  you— 
oh  !  I  will  force  you  to  do  so.  Yes,  a  despairing  passion,  succeeds  at 
last  by  dint  of  devotion,  in  establishing  its  dominion,  and  it  shall 
establish  its  dominion  even  over  you-^do  not  look  upon  this  as 
blind  and  ridiculous  presumption— ^the  very  intensity  of  my  passion 
gives  me  this  assurance. 

"  And  yet  sometimes  I  hope,  I  fiincy  that  your  afiected  indiii^r- 
encQ  is.  a  mask  d^tined  to  complete  my  wife's  illusion,  and  to  make 
her  believe  still  more  blindly,  in  the  return  of  affection  which  I  am 
feigning  towards  her.  But  uo — ^you  would  have  whispered  some* 
thing  in  my  ear ;  we  should  have  arranged  some  signs  of  intelli* 
genoe  between  us  ;  while  since  ^at  day— that  cruel  yet  delioioua 
day,  you  have  studiously  avoided  the  raie  opportuniUes  I  might 
have  found  of  conversing  wi^  you  alone.  Who  knows  even  if  I 
iihall  succeed  in  putting  this  letter  into  your  hands  1 

Strange,  incomprehensible  woman  1  If  I  hint  at  our  love  by 
9ome  well-turned  allusion,  you  reply  to  me  by  a  sarcasm.  Stranger 
atill,  my  wife  dreads  and  detests  you ;  you  know  it^  and  yet  sinco 
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df^  jou  wronged  her,  yon  aeem  to  look  upon  her  with  a  toaching 
interest  I  la  it  remorae  t  No ;  joa  will  never  know  remone ;  and 
idae !  what  would  that  remorae  he  for  t  Is  each  an  error  an  error 
at  all  f  And  bender  woold  not  one  aay  that  jour  sole  end  now  ie 
to  make  me  regret  and  adore  Matilda  1 

"  Soring  your  inexplicable  indifierence,  I  have  pretended  to  dia- 
pli^  the  tenderest  attentionB  towards  Matilda,  as  much  to  divert 
my  wife*s  suq>icion9»  as  in  the  hope  of  arousing  some  jealowy  in 
you.  Instead  of  this  alarming  or  piquing  you,  you  have  seemed 
perfect^  contented  that  it  should  be  so,  and  have  betrayed  no 
envy.  Ursula^  it  is  enough  to  drive  one  mad.  Who  are  you  then  f 
What  are  your  designs  upon  me  t  Are  you  my  good  or  my  evil 
genius  1  Sometimes  you  terrify  me ;  I  £uicy  that  you  are  des- 
tined to  exercise  the  most  &tal  influence  over  my  existence.  No— 
90 ;  forgive  me,  I  am  caving.  Ursula^  do  not  be  <^fended  at  this 
letter ;  you  are  one  of  Uioee  superior  women  to  whom  one  can  say 
eveiythiQg. 

This  confusion  of  ideas  will  convince  yon  of  all  the  extrava- 
gance of  my  poor  brain ;  my  thoughts  are  ckshing  and  conflicting ; 
a  thouffand  phantoms  oflbr  iiiemselves  to  my  imagination,  because 
2ny  mind  and  my  heart  are  in  a  state  of  uncertainty,  because  I  do 
not  know  what  you  are  to  me.  This  existence  of  doubt  is  horrible ; 
if  it  continues,  if  you  do  not  reassure  me,  I  shall  hard^  have 
strength  and  energjr  left  to  feign  that  tenderness  which  I  must 
feign  m  order  to  divert  Matilda's  suspicions,  and  prevent  an  explo- 
fion  which  might  be  your  destruction.  Fortunatdy  the  most  inces- 
sant absence  of  mind  into  which  I  am  plunged  by  so  many  con- 
tending thoughts^  passes  in  my  wi&*s  eyes  for  an  amorous  reverie 
of  which  she  is  the  subject.   A  &w  days,  aiid  all  vnll  be  oleared 

"  You  do  wA  know,  Uifula,  yon  are  not  aware  of  the  invincible 
obstinacy  of  my  disposition ;  I  knew  it  not  myself  till  I  had  expe- 
riepoed  Uie  frrce  of  energy  with  which  you  have  inspired  me.  I 
will  only  renounce  the  hope  of  being  loved  by  you,  when  I  have 
tried  eveiything  which  mortal  csn  tiy.  And  yet — no  i  I  cannot 
even  admit  the  thought  that  I  shall  ever  renounce  tjiat  hope.  No ; 
4  secret  voice  tells  me  that  I  shall  succeed. 

These  are  my  prefects ;  do  not  attempt  to  combat  them  ;  you 
ctmnot  alter  them  in  anything.  In  a  &w  days  you  set  off  for 
Pane;  under  pretence  of  the  calumnies  whioh  Mademoiselle  de 
iUpxm  has  brought  to  anr  ears,  I  have  persuaded  my  wife  to 
q>eDd.the  winter  at  Maran ;  a  fortnight  after  you  are  gone  I  shall 
join  you  at  Paris  ;  buiriness  will  afford  a  sufficient  pretext  Ibr  my 
departure  in  MatUda's  eyes.   Onceat  Paris,  I  shall  find  plmty  of 


^ymi  hereoming  to  join  me ;  beside^  even  if  she  wished  to  do 
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80,  it  would  be  in  vain.  Never  did  I  feel  more  intractable^  more 
pitiless  ;  I  could  be  cruel  to  eyeiything  except  to  my  passion  for 
you.  It  requires  all  my  fear  of  seeing  Matilda,  led  away  by  ber 
jealousy^  ruin  you  in  your  busband*s  eyes,  to  force  me  into  feigning 
tbat  whicb  I  no  longer  experience  towards  her. 

Here  is  another  remark,  Ursula^  which  comes  to  confirm  whaC 
I  said  to  you  just  now,  that  sincere  and  profound  lore  inspires  a 
delicacy  unknown  before.  Hitherto  I  had  always  uttered  falsehoods 
in  the  course  of  my  intrigues,  without  a  shadow  of  pain  or  regret^ 
but  fUrtff,  I  swear  to  you,  my  very  soul  revolts  at  uttering  to  my 
wife  the  expressions  of  a  tenderness  which  I  no  longer  feeL  I 
&ncy  they  are  so  many  blasphemies  against  the  sincerity  of  my 
passion  for  yourself. 

"It  requires  all  Matilda's  blindness  not  to  discover  my  hatred 
and  disgust  for  the  part  which  1  am  acting  towards  her.  But  there 
will  soon  be  an  end  to  it ;  I  shall  join  you  at  Pais,  and  our  relation- 
ship will  permit  me  to  see  you  eveiy  day,  without  arousing  the 
Bus^ions  of  your  husband.  Then,  Ursuk,  when  therei  will  be  no 
further  constraint  upon  my  axstions,  I  shall  be  able  to  make  myself 
loved — and  you  must  love  me.  Exact  what  sacrifices  yon  will  from 
met,  possible  or  impossible  ones^  I  will  submit  with  delight ;  fur 
sacrifice  will  be  too  great ;  I  shall  regret  nothing,  because  mnr, 
everything  which  is  not  you,  is  to  me  as  if  it  existed  not.  This 
is  a  fearful  thing  to  say,  but  it  is  the  truth ;  my  reason,  my  will 
canniot  prevBnt  it.  Thee,  thee,  Ursula,  notUng  but  tkee—- 4lwtfys 
thee.  Oh  !  tell  me,  will  you  break  the  feeble  chains  which  fbtter 
US  both ;  wiU  you  go  with  me  to  hide  our  love  in  some  distant 
land  1  Do  not  let  pity  restrain  you,  Ursula  i  Whether  my  passion 
be  a  hapi^  or  a  miseirable  one,  my  wife's  lot  cannot  change  ;  did 
she  unite  in  herself  even  more  qualities  luid  more  perfections^  I 
feel  all  attachment  for  her  is  for  ever  extinguished  in  my  heart. 

"  Yen  are  now  the  ideal,  the  dream,  of  my  heart,  of  my  soul,  of 
my  senses,  of  my  life.  Judge  then  if  Matilda  can  contend  agahisi 
your  influence,  if  you  love  me,  or  console  me  if  you  love  me  not 

Once  more,  Ursula,  you — p<nt  unconditionally — I  admit  no 
doubt  on  that  point ;  I  will  not  admit  any,  because  I  wilt  not  lode 
at  the  bottomless  abyss  which  would  open  before  me  if — ^bnt  no^ 
no  ;  you  do  love  me,  you  must  love  me  ;  chance  has  not  delivered 
up  my  soul  to  you  in  vain.  I  exist  no  longer  except  for  you ;  you 
have  kden  mine  I  whatever  you  say  or  do,  we  must  hereafter  and 
for  ever,  each  belong-  to  the  other.  I  shall  recoil  from  no  expedient 
—do  you  hear  1  from  no  expedient,  to  effect  this.  It  shall  be  sov 
because  fatality  wills  it  to  be  so.  Adieu  t  whether  angel  or  fiead^ 
I  shall  share  your  heaven,  or — your  hell  1 
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I  will  relate  hereafter  the  abrupt  and  profound  reaction  which 
took  place  in  my  feelings,  during  the  peruiaal  of  this  letter. 

While  I  was  reading  it,  Gontran,  on  his  side,  was  reading  the  an- 
swer which  Ursula  had  written  for  him,  and  which  she  belieTed  she 
had  given  me  at  the  close  of  mj  interview  with  her. 


CHAPTER  IX. 

tTBSULA  TO  GONTBAV. 

"  At  least  I  am  a  pattern  of  generosity — I  send  you  back  your  let- 
ier,  which  has  amused  me  very  much.  It  contains  a  mixture  of 
diffidence  and  conceit,  of  blindness  and  discernment,  of  tenderness 
and  cruelty,  which  it  is  highly  diverting  to  observe.  All  this  is 
perfectly  destitute  of  grandeur,  fascination,  or  even  of  talent, 
(although  you  certainly  have  talent),  but  as  it  is  all  qmte  natural, 
and  I  will  go  so  far  as  to  say,  even  horrible,  in  its  simplicity — you 
have  convinced  me. 

"  I  believe  then  in  your  passion ;  yes,  I  believe  that  you  love, 
fbr  the  first  time  in  your  life.  I  believe  you  will  do  everything  in 
the  world  to  make  yourself  loved  by  me.  I  believe  you  to  be  capar 
ble  of  the  most  insane  attempts,  of  the  most  atrocious  actions,  to 
attain  this  fine  result ;  I  believe  you  in  short  to  be  susceptible  of 
genuine  devotion  towards  me ;  so  that  really,  my  poor  couan, 
nobody  wotdd  recognise  you  for  yourself. 

"  Without  pretending  to  deserve  the  diabolical  qualities,  which, 
in  your  astonished  pride,  you  compliment  me  upon  possessing — as 
if,  forsooth,  it  were  necessary  to  have  recourse  to  the  black  art, 
before  one  could  be  worthy  or  capable  of  fascinating  pou — I  be- 
lieve that  I  possess  great  influence  over  you,  and  that  iidHuence  wiU 
be  fatal  to  you  if  you  choose — ^it  depends  upon  yourself. 

"  I  believe,  moreover,  like  you,  that  it  is  my  bad  qualities  which 
have  so  irresistibly  turned  your  head. 

"  In  the  first  place,  you  have  not  given  me  the  slightest  desire  of 
acquiring  any  virtues  in  which  I  may  be  deficient,  or  of  displaying 
any  if  I  possess  them  ;  those  virgin  gems  are  buried  in  the  bottom 
of  the  soul  like  pearls  at  the  bottom  of  the  sea  j  they  are  trea* 
sures  which  never  fall  to  the  lot  of  those  who  stop  at  the  surface  of 
the  waves,  of  which  they  are  the  sport    There  are  sohtary  and 
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mysterious  depths  into  which  the  short  sighted  or  the  feeble  Will 
never  penetrate. 

"  We  agree  therefore  perfectly  upon  general  points,  my  dear 
eousin,  only  we  shall  always  differ  upon  the  most  important  point 
of  all ;  you  firmly  beliere  that,  by  cfint  of  love  ifou  mill  compel  me 
to  love  yoUy  and  as  I  firmly  assure  you  1  never  will  love  you,  and 
that  by  dint  of  love  you  will  end  by  making  me  detest  you  ;  the 
love  one  inspires  being  generally  in  an  inverse  ratio  to  the  love  one 
feels.  Surely  a  Don  Juan  like  you  ought  to  know  at  least  the  ABC 
of  your  trade. 

"  If  your  passion  did  not  render  you  a«  stupid  as  a  school-boy, 
you  wotdd  see  the  profound  truth  of  one  passage  in  your  letter, 
which  passage,  however,  was  only  a  burst  of  your  wounded  pride. 

•  Never  did  Boman  Empress  mxtre  audaciously  prove  that  a  slave 
was  not  a  man  P 

"  I  have  underlined  these  words,  for  they  deserve  it ;  this  time 
at  least  you  have  made  a  right  guess,  in  other  words  it  signifies  that 
revenge  is  not  love  I  Well^  then,  do  you  understand  the  enigma  ? 
Can  you  guess  now  the  motives  of  my  strange  conduct  ?  No  ? 
not  yet  ?  Come,  come,  you  are  decidedly  not  in  one  of  your 
bright  days.  I  will  begin  my  story  from  a  somewhat  early  period  ; 
my  only  hope  is  that  this  confession  may  make  you  hate  me  most 
terribly.  It  is  unfortunately  too  late  for  me  now  to  appear 
respectable  in  your  eyes,  by  such  an  appearance  I  should  have  been 
certain  of  quenching  your  mad  passion. 

"  Know,  then,  that  in  coming  to  Maran,  and  even  in  thinking 
of  availing  myself  of  Matilda's  former  offer  to  let  myself  and  my 
husband  have  apartments  in  your  house,  my  fixed  determination 
was  to  make  you  fall  over  head  and  ears  in  love  with  me  ;  do  you 
hear  ?  over  head  and  ears  in  love — and  to  avail  myself  of  your  in- 
sane passion,  I  will  tell  you  presently  for  what  purpose. 

"  I  possessed  everything  that  was  requisite  to  fascinate  you  ;  in 
the  first  place  I  was  not  in  love  with  you ;  I  felt  myself  to  be  far 
superior  to  you,  and  moreover  I  was  persuaded  that  the  surest 
method  of  captivating  a  man  who  had  become  blase'd  by  numerous 
triumphs,  was  to  laugh  at  him  ;  keenly  irritate  his  vanity  by  this 
means,  and  to  convince  him,  by  way  of  finishing  the  business,  that 
while  one  was  perfectly  indifferent  to  his  merits,  one  might  not  be 
80  to  another's. 

"  All  this  fine  system  put  into  practice  with  tolerable  cleverness, 
succeeded  with  you  to  the  degree  which  I  expected. 

"  At  Rouvray,  on  the  very  morning  of  your  arrival  at  my  house, 
you  made  a  somewhat  hasty  and  tolerably  impertinent  declaration 
of  love  to  me, — I  replied  to  it  in  the  way  most  in  accordance 
with  my  own  designs. 

"  Here,  you  renewed  your  protestations,  I  replied  and  proved  to 
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you,  that  I  did  not  care  a  straw  for  jou — ^hi  a  pure  spirii  of  con- 
tradiction you  became  still  more  ardent^  which  was  no  more  than 
natural  For  a  few  days  I  added  fuel  to  your  flame^  not  by  tenderiy 
returning  it,  but  by  turning  it  into  ridicule,  by  displaying  mys^ 
under  the  strangest  aspects  to  your  eyes^  and  by  affecting  principles 
80  cynical,  and  opinions  so  audacious  that  any  higb-nuiided  maa 
would  have  been  disgusted. 

«  I  could  scarcely  myself  believe  the  progress  I  made  in  yov 
heart  by  such  miserable  methods.  Had  I  entertained  a  hi|^ 
opinion  of  you  such  an  easy  success  would  have  destroyed  it 

Remember  this  too,  my  good  Don  Juan^  women  of  my  dis- 
position generally  feel  love  tiie  more  from  the  difficulty  tfaey  hav» 
in  inspiring  it.  They  disdain  an  easy  victoiy,  they  are  pleased 
vrith  a  struggle,  chsjmed  by  obstacles^  and  become  passionately 
enamoured  of  what  is  impossible. 

In  a  word,  profit  by  my  advice,  if  ever  you  find  another 
woman  of  my  sort^  the  only  way  to  seduoe  her  will  be  to  display 
a  cold  indifference  towards  her. 

We  are  too  much  alike  in  many  repecis,  my  dear  counn,  (I 
hope  I  say  this  with  all  due  humility)  for  you  to  make  aay  im- 
pression upon  me,  it  is  in  our  nature  to  be  attraded  by  wiUrariu, 
While  you  keep  in  that  n&rmal  road — as  the  learned  M.  i^asoa 
used  to  say — ^you  are  successfuL  Look  for  instance  at  Matilda — 
perhaps  she  adores  you  because  she  is  as  pure  as  you  are  perverted. 
When,  on  the  contrary,  you  address  your  homsge  to  me,  who  am 
peiiuips  as  fi&r  advanced  as  yourself  in  theory,  you  mistake  your 
destiny,  you  lose  your  advantsges,  and  I  laugh  at  you. 

"  The  augurs  in  old  times  could  not  look  at  one  another  without 
laughing,  and  for  a  similar  reason  your  serious  love  cawea  me  in- 
conceivable merriment    Beware^  a  Iraave  who  becomes  a  dup% 
a  thousand  times  more  absurd  a  dupe  tiian  an  honest  nuua 
would  be. 

"  Having  made  this  observation,  my  dear  cousin,  lei  us  raioni 
to  the  subject  of  your  astonishment. 

"  Suddenly,  one  fine  day,  without  any  motive,  (at  least  without 
any  that  you  could  make  out)  fou  heeame  mine  wUkoul  mjf  be- 
coming y&urs,  to  adopt  yom*  own  expression.  From  that  mon^t 
you  have  always  found  me  cold,  contemptuous^  and  as  careJess 
about  the  past  as  if  it  did  not  exist — ^you  are  astonished  at  thia 
sudden  indifference  ;  you  talk  of  fiends^  fatality,  and  X  knew 
not  what  else.  You  asked  me  if  I  loved  yoi^  if  at  least  I  had 
taken  a  violent  fancy  to  you.  By  no  means^  you  are  a  delightful 
person,  but  I  am  unfortunate  enough  to  have  very  bad  tasta 
What>  you  wiU  say,  you  felt  neither  passion,  or  leve,  or  even  the 
least  little  inclination,  and  yet — ^you — No,  no,  it  is  impossible,  you 
will  say  again. 
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You  forget,  my  dear  cousin,  that  there  are  passions  of  all  kinds, 
and  that  lore  is  hj  no  means  the  most  riolent  of  all.  You 
do  not  know  then,  that  a  woman  like  me  will  dare  for  the  satis* 
faction  of  her  hatred  and  her  revenge,  what  she  would  never  dare 
if  she  felt  a  passionate  attachment,  or  if  she  even  experienced  a 
tender  inclination.  In  the  last  case  she  would  obey  that  instinct 
of  coquettishness,  which  would  teach  her  that  a  too  easy  triimiph 
extinguishes  a  passing  fancy. 

^  If,  on  the  contraiy,  she  pasdonately  loved,  oh  !  she  would  be 
incapable  of  reasoning.  Love,  true  and  profoimd  love,  would  inspire 
her  with  the  most  exquisite  delicacy.  If  she  did  &11,  she  would 
fall,  at  least,  with  a  kind  of  cha^  and  modest  transport.  In 
her  blind  enthusiasm  she  would  not  become  conscious  of  her  fault, 
till  she  had  committed  it,  she  would  have  all  the  remorse,  all  the 
shame,  all  the  burning  and  bitter  voluptuousness  which  that  hvlt 
involves.  In  short,  her  feelings  wotdd  be  those  of  the  noblest 
woman  in  the  world,  for  true  love  often  elevates  the  most  abandoned 
hearts  to  an  equal  sublimity  with  the  purest. 

What  is  this  mystery  then  ?  Wluit  are  you  to  me  ?  you  wiU 
ask  again. 

Listen — I  have  hated  your  wife  from  the  very  instant  when  I 
became  cf^Mble  of  anafyaing  my  impressions^  and  distinguishing 
between  good  and  eviL 

"  I  have  hated  her,  because,  through  my  whole  existence,  there 
bas  not  been  one  day,  one  hour,  in  which  I  have  not  been  saoriiiced 
to  her,  or  in  which  she  has  not  crushed  me  beneath  her  superimty. 

'*  Never  were  envy  and  jealousy  exalted  to  such  a  pitch.  To 
wound  her  more  surely,  I  determined  to  wound  her  in  that  which 
was  her  most  precious  possession  on  earth.  I  resolved  to  rob  her 
of  you,  not  because  /  had  any  inclinatiou  for  you,  for  it  was  not 
the  case,  but  because  she  adored  you. 

"  Some  days  after  that  conversation  to  which  Matilda  was  a 
listener,  unknown,  to  me,  I  had  a  long  conversation  with  herself,  in 
which  she  heaped  a  thousand  rej^'oaches  upon  me.  She  threatened 
me  by  her  contempt,  and  I  must  now  say  by  her  just  contempt. 
She  exasperated  my  most  evil  feelings  ;  you  asked  me  to  meet  you, 
I  hastened  that  moment  which  would  insure  at  the  same  time  my 
revenge,  and  my  infiuence  over  you  :  for  then — ^but  no,  no,  you 
ihali  never  know  the  odious  designs  which  I  had  formed — ^you 
would  love  me  too  much,'and  I  want  to  detach  you  from  myself. 

^  Now,  recollect  that  on  the  evening  of  that  day — that  da/y  of 
happiness  which  had  no  to-morrow,  as  you  would  say — Mademoiselle 
de  Maran  received  sooie  letters  from  Paris^  and  UAd  you  in  my 
presence  all  the  abominable  calumnies  of  which  Matilda  was  the 
victim. 

"  In  spite  of  Mademoiselle  de  Maran's  wicked  exaggerations,  I 
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saw  in  a  minute  that  Matilda's  reputation  was  horribly  compromned 
in  the  eyes  of  the  world.  I  thus  also  learned,  bj  chance,  that  the 
woman,  whose  fancied  happiness  had  exasperated  me  from  my  rery 
childhood,  was  in  fiict  the  most  miserable  being  in  the  world. 

^*  Till  then  she  had  lived  for  you,  and  for  virtue,  she  had  always 
been  deserving  of  the  respect  and  affection  of  all— and  her  reputa- 
tion was  almost  destroyed,  and  you  neglected  her  for  me—for  m ! 

"  This  was  too  much. 
And  now  what  has  inspired  the  interest,  the  compassion  which 
have  suddenly  replaced  the  hatred  which  I  entertained  towards 
Matilda  ?  Is  it  a  noble,  a  good  feeling  ?  or  is  it  not  rather  the 
conviction  that  your  wife,  who  is  destined  to  an  endleas  misery,  can 
no  longer  be  an  object  of  envy  to  me— or  perhaps  my  thorough 
acquaintance  with  your  disposition,  and  with  what  that  dispositioii 
will  bring  upon  Matilda  7  Yes,  it  is  rather  some  reason  of  this 
sort  that  has  disarmed  me.  My  revenge  being  more  than  satisfied 
by  the  future  lot  which  your  wife  will  receive  at  your  hands,  your 
love  becomes  perfectly  useless  to  me — ^forgive  me,  cousin,  for  hanng 
deduced  you  for  nothing, 

"  As  &r  as  poor  Matilda  is  concerned,  I  unfortunately  can  do 
nothing  for  the  past,  but  I  can  for  the  future. 

I  am  so  singular  a  woman  that  from  the  moment  when  I 
began  to  pity  her,  I  should  have  considered  it  a  crime  to  give  her 
the  least  cause  of  jealousy  on  your  account. 

"  Here  is  the  secret  of  my  sudden  coldness,  this  is  why  you 
must  positively  relinquish  your  playful  little  hope  of  changing  m 
from  a  panther  into  a  lamb,  of  sharing  my  heaven  or  my  hell.  God 
bless  my  soul,  my  dear  cousin,  I  am  neither  a  panther,  or  an  angel, 
or  a  demon,  I  don't  deal  in  heaven  or  hell — I  am  simply  a  poor 
woman  who  is  by  no  means  in  love  with  you,  and  I  vow  to  restore 
you  to  the  friend  of  my  childhood,  a  vow  which  I  make  the  more 
readily  because  the  sacrifice  is  a  vastly  agreeable  one  to  me,  so  that 
my  own  immolation  might  almost  pass  for  selfishness. 

"  You  will  allow  me  then  not  to  break  the  chains  which  unite  me 
to  the  best  kind  of  man  in  the  world,  in  order  to  go  and  hide  <mr 
love  in  a  distant  land :  there  is  no  necessity  for  going  so  &r  to 
*  conceal  a  thing  which  does  not  exist.  I  ahso  abdicate,  with  all  the 
good  will  in  the  world,  all  my  sovereignty  over  your  heart-Hi 
thousand  thanks  for  the  fine  kingdom  which  you  so  graciously 
deposit  at  my  feet.  I  would  rather  live  a  slave  under  the  protecting 
shade  of  a  refreshing  oasis,  than  reign  over  a  dry  and  barren  desert 
Do  not,  above  all,  forget^  I  implore  you,  to  spare  me  those  proo&  of 
devotion,  those  unheard  of  sacrifices,  with  which  you  threaten  me, 
and  of  which  I  am  totally  unworthy — you  would  be  terribly  in  my 
way,  during  the  secret  search  which  I  am  about  to  institute  for 
my  future  tyrant,  for  I  feel  that  I  am  destined  to  experience  for 
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•  rant  of  my  whole  ex- 
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who  are  dangerous.  As  if  those  who  bore  one  were  not  incloddi 
in  that  category. 

.  Take  care,  take  care,  all  your  brilliant  qualities  would  not  then 
preserve  you  from  inextinguishable  ridicule,  I  should  shew  yon  no 
mercy  for  I  should  take  up  Matilda^s  cause ;  in  tormenting  yon  I 
should  avenge  her,  and  for  the  sake  of  avenging  her  I  should  be 
capable  of  feigning  compassion,  of  feigning  to  be  at  last  touched 
by  80  profound  and  so  constant  a  love  capable  of  making  yon  all 
kinds  of  false  promises,  and  of  deluding  you  in  the  most  atrodoui 
manner. 

"  Once  for  aU,  be  on  your  guard  against  me,  as  soon  as  I  ibJl 
appear  to  feel  anything  but  profound  indifference  towards  you. 

Forget  me  then,  cousin,  for  one  who  is  worth  me  a  ihouand 
times  over.  Go  back  to  Matilda,  hers  is  a  heart  of  gold,  a  aool  thai 
belongs  not  to  this  age  or  to  this  world. 

"  Now  that,  by  a  strange  contradiction,  her  unhappiness  internts 
me  as  much  as  her  happiness  used  to  revolt  me,  I  can  freely  say 
that  hers  is  one  of  those  natures  so  excellent,  so  richly  endowed,  so 
prone  to  believe  in  good  and  to  deny  evil,  because  they  are  them- 
selves made  up  of  noble  generosity,  that  a  few  appearancei  art 
sufficient  to  render  them  completely  happy. 

"  Incapable  of  believing  that  £aJs6h»od  exists,  these  poor  aoob 
have  all  the  ingenuous  confidence  of  childhood  1  It  takes  so  Uttk^ 
to  excite  their  simple  and  candid  joy,  that  he  must  be  a  monster 
who  would  af&ict  them. 

"  You  see  it  yourself ;  for  the  last  week,  you  have,  from  pmdi^* 
tial  motive^  feigned  a  return  to  her,  and  what  a  radiant  expreanoi 
of  happiness  has  lighted  up  her  enchanting  countenance !  And 
then  she  is  a  mother  I  she  is  a  mother !  and  yet  you  bad  th« 
shameful  audacity  to  write  to  me — '  my  wifet  iituatym  vUl  prt- 
vent  her  goiatg  to  ParU.^ 

.  Believe  me.  Monsieur  de  Lancry,  I  am  capable  and  have  beea 
guilty  of  many  evil  actions,  I  know  not  what  fresh  ones  the  future 
may  behold  me  commit,  but  never,  I  swear  it^  will  I  have  to  re- 
.proach  myself  with  any  equivalent  to  those  atrocious  words. 

Evidently  you  are  the  most  ungrateful,  the  most  ^otistica^ 
the  most  insensible  pf  men,  for  passion  deprayes,  instead  of  en- 
nobling you  I  Nothing,  however,  can  be  more  natural  than  thi%  for 
a  depraved  passion  cannot  elevate  the  heart  which  feels  it. 

Beware  too  of  your  vaniij,  whidi  will  perhane  whisper  to  you 
that  Lovelace  and  Don  Juan  were  no  better  tnan  yourself  ^ 
that  my  reproaches  may  be  construed  by  adoraJbh  tooundrd. 

"  You  would  be  singidarly  deceived  :  I,  who  am  a  female  Dcb 
Juan,  know  what  Don  Juanism  is  worth ;  I  am  ever  aahamed  of 
seeing  the  passions  which  I  inspire,  displf^  themselves  with  siaA 
evil  instincts — ^like  the  sorcerer  in  the  German  tale^  I  reeoil  with  a 
shudder  of  fear  from  the  monster  wh^h  I  have  preduee4 
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wkicb  demands  with  a  loud  voice,  that  I  should  become  its  com- 
panion. 

"  Forget  me  then,  cousin ;  once  more  if  jou  persist  in  this  insane 
lofe,  I  foret^  that  your  end  will  be  the  most  miserable  one  in  the 
world,  and  you  will  make  me  belicTe  in  those  divine  recom- 
penses and  punishments,  of  which  my  insupportable  mother-in-law 
was  dways  talking. 

For  a  culprit  like  you  a  punukment  like  me  would  have  been 
requisite,  only,  as  this  part  of  divine  vengeance  is  rather  a  serious 
one  for  me,  at  my  age,  to  support,  I  shall  be  infinitely  obliged  to 
you  to  spare  me  the  trouble  by  reforming  and  becoming  the  most 
virtuous  and  &ithful  of  husbands,  which  are  but  other  words  for 
the  happiest  and  most  adored  of  men,  since  Matilda  is  your  wife. 

Adieu,  adieu,  adieu — ^and  for  ever.  Remember  above  alt 
things,  that  love  has  never  had  anything  to  do  between  us  ;  our 
brief  connection  has  been  but  an  infamous  treason  towards  the 
noMest  of  women.  You  have  been  my  ACCOMPLICE,  never  my 
LOVER." 


CHAPTER  X. 

M.  8BCHBRIN  TO  URSULA. 

Wnn  Madame  Sfoherin  perceived  from  our  despair  that  I  and 
Gontraa  had  read  the  two  letters  which  she  had  given  to  us,  she 
read  out  the  following  letter  from  her  son  to  Ursula,  with  a  slorw 
voice,  as  if  to  protract  my  cousin's  torture  still  flBkrther. 

^  I  will  never  see  you  again,  Ursula  \  I  despise  even  more  than  I 
detest  you.  Ood  has  punished  me  for  not  having  listened  to  the 
coonseis  of  my  poor  mo^er ;  she,  she  at  least  is  left  to  me,  and 
with  her  I  regret  nothing.  On  the  eontrary,  I  thank  Heaven  for 
having  delivered  me  from  a  raon«ter  of  perGdy  and  corruption  like 
yourself.  I  curse  myself  when  I  think  that  for  joxxr-for  you,  good 
(jk>d  I — oeuld  afflict,  nay  almost  abandon  that  best  of  mothers. 
But  be  sure  that  my  tenderness  shall  compensate  her  for  the  suffer* 
ings  which  I  have  inflicted  upon  her ;  she  will  forgave  me — she  has 
forgiven  me.  When  so  dangerous  and  abominable  a  woman  as  you 
•Boe  enters  a  &mily,  there  is  nothing  which  one  must  not  expect. 
I  am  going  to  tell  yon  something  which  will,  I  am  sure,  pain  you. 
On  the  very  day  when,  by  the  goodness  of  Divine  Providence,  I 
leceived  that  letter  which  displays  aU  the  atrocity  of  your  heart — I 
had  just  drawn  up  a  deed  which  secured  my  wh(de  fortune  to  you, 
after  my  death.  You,  who  are  so  fond  of  luxury,  will  now  be 
poot — so  much  the  better — ao  much  the  better ;  that  b  the  only 
misfortune  which  can  reach  you.  The  sixty  thousand  franca  which 
X  3 
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were  your  dowiy,  Are  ihb  rerj  day  depodied  at  a  notary^e  in  Pam. 
Your  &ther,  too,  will  drire  you  from  his  presence,  for  I  have  sent 
him  a  copy  of  your  abominable  letter.  And  in  eondusion,  to  in- 
flict upon  you  one  final  blow  which  you  will  fieel  more  acutely  thaa 
all  the  rest,  I  can  infonn  you  that  1  do  not  suffer  in  the  least  from 
idl  your  in&mies.  Do  you  hear  f  I  do  not  suffer  from  them  I  No 
— ^no  ;  it  is  all  so  odious^  that  I  hare  no  feeling  towards  yoa  but 
•ne  of  horror,  and  I  am  happy — oh  1  very  happy,  to  be  for  ever 
separated  from  you — my  good  and  ezoeUent  mother  will  tell  yon 
so  heraelC    That  will  be  your  last  punishment. 

86dieim* 

After  having  read  out  this  letter,  Madame  S^hexin  gased  im* 
placably  at  Ursula. 

The  latter  shook  off  at  last  the  stupor  in  which  she  had  been 
plunged  since  the  beginning  of  this  scene. 

She  rose  from  her  seat  with  an  imperious  and  haughty  gesture, 
and  with  a  smile  that  wss  both  bitter  and  contemptuous^  addressed 
Madame  Sdcherin. 

"  You  are  triumphant,  are  you  not  t  blind  and  insane  woman  ! 
You  are  exulting,  while  the  heart  of  your  son  is  mortally  wounded.* 

"At  this  moment  he  has  not  even  a  thought  for  you,**  replied 
Madame  S6cherin  ;  "  his  letter  tells  you  so,  and  thank  God  it  is 
the  truth  T 

«  I  do  not  believe  that  letter,**  rejoined  Ursula  ;  "  a  man  like 
him  cannot  foiget  a  woman  like  me.  Now  hear  me  in  your  torn— > 
Know,  that  if  I  chose,  he  should  be  at  my  feet  to-morrow,  begging 
me,  with  clasped  hands,  to  return  to  him — but  I  do  not  choose. 
DeiBtiny  hss  struck  me  down  at  the  very  moment  when  I  was  yield* 
ing  to  a  sentiment  of  almost  mad  generosity,  at  the  very  moment 
when  I  was  pitying  the  woman  whom  I  had  hated  and  outraged,  at 
the  very  moment  when  I  was  striving  to  repair  the  evil  whieh  I  had 
done.  Well  then !  alone  I  wUl  struggle  against  destiny ; 
a  day  will  come — ^and  ere  long — ^when  in  his  despair  at  losing 
me,  your  son  will  curse  you  for  not  having  persuaded  him  to  f<»give 
me." 

<'  Do  you  hear  her  f  the  wretch  T  exclaimed  Madame  S^cherin, 
clasping  her  hands  with  horror.  Regret  you  1  you  /  Heavens  1 
what  infernal  pride  T 

Ursula  shrugged  her  shoulders  with  an  expression  of  pity. 

"  You  do  not  know,  then,  what  I  was,  what  I  should  have  been 
to  him  ?  For  he  was  simple,  kind-hearted,  and  it  was  my  amuse* 
ment  to  make  him  happy,  ss  it  is  one's  amusement  to  watch  the  joy 
of  a  child  You  have  yourself  heard  him  tell  you  if  his  happiness 
was  great,  if  I  was  not  everything  to  him  1  you  exult  without  re- 
flecting that  he  will  weep— that  he  is  weeping  now,  perhaps  in  tears 
of  blood,  for  a  past,  which  will  ever  be  to  him  a  dream,  an  ideal  of 
Jiuman  felicity.    Blinded  to  my  faults  by  love^  to  my  conduct  bj 
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Ilk  eonfidence,  his  existence  would  have  glided  on  in  tranquil  hap-^ 
piness — now  it  will  be  one  of  desolation  !  Come  you  must  be  satis- 
fied now ;  J  am  poor,  abandoned  by  all,  even  by  my  father ;  you 
are  avenged  then,  Matilda,  and  so  also  are  you,  sir,**  said  Ursula^ 
addressing  Gontran ;  "  you  Matilda^  whose  friendship  I  have  betrayed, 
you  sir,  whose  love  I  have  ridiculed,  And  yet  one  thing  is  wanting 
to  your  triiunph,  and  that  is  to  see  me  destroyed  and  crushed 
beneath  such  unheard  of  a  fatality,  but  I  will  not  give  you  that 
joy  ;  I  have  will  and  energy^  I  was  in  one  of  those  moments  which 
can  decide  the  whole  fortune  of  an  existence — one  good  feeling: 
would  perhaps  have  brought  another  alter  it — Fate  has  willed 
otherwise.  Well  I  I  am  ociy  eighteen  ;  I  have  an  iron  disposition, 
a  supple  mind  ;  I  am  beautiful  and  bold ;  may  God  have  pity  upoa 
me  !"  said  Ursulay  concluding  with  this  impious  sarcasm. 

Madame  S^cherin  remained  in  mute  terror  before  that  audacious 
woman. 

Grontran  gazed  at  her  in  anguish,  not  unmixed  with  admiration. 

Suddenly  Mademoiselle  de  Maran  got  up,  pretended  to  wipe  her 
eyes,  and  exclaimed — 

Well  then  !  no — no  ;  it  shall  not  be  said  at  least  that  I  re- 
main insensible  to  this  poor  dear  girl's  torments.  I  am  quite 
moved  at  her  angelic  resignation  ;  it  is  impossible  to  confess  one's 
errors  with  more  candour,  and  to  be  better  disposed  to  contrition 
and  repentance.  Upon  my  word,  all  of  you  disgust  me  with  your 
severity  ;  I  shall  take  the  dear  little  girl  with  me  to  Paris,  and  to 
my  house  there,  and  that  too,  this  very  blessed  day,  for  she  must 
not  remain  here  a  day  longer — she  would  spoil  such  good  people  aa 
you  are  r  . 

•  You  dare  to  take  her  part  T  exclaimed  Madame  S4cherin,  with 
indignation ;  "  you  dare  to  offer  her  an  asylum — ** 

"  And  pray  why  shouldn't  I,  I  should  tike  to  know  ?  Do  you 
ihink  I  enter  into  all  your  Jeremiads  about  the  desolation  of  abom- 
ination ?  Wouldn't  one  think  that  all  Christianity  is  in  a  bad  way 
or  that  the  world  is  coming  to  an  end,  because  your  worthy  son 
has  had  a  little  conjugal  misfortune  ?  Is  that  a  reason  for  aU  this 
shrill  squalling  against  poor  Ursuk,  and  for  trampting  on  her  so 
unmercifully  I  For  a  person  who  piques  herself  upon  her  religioa 
as  you  do,  my  good  lady,  this  is  not  very  charitable." 

Madame  Sk^erin  raiiaed  her  eyes  to  Heaven,  and  said  in  a  grave- 
and  solemn  voico^ 

"  Oh  Lord  God !  have  mercy  upon  that  woman.  Her  tomb  is 
open,  her  end  approaches,  and  she  blasphemes."  She  then  added 
in  an  imposing  voice,  and  with  so  much  authority  in  her  accent,, 
that  Mademoiselle  de  Maran  vras  thunderstruck  for  a  moment. 
«'  You  support  vice,  you  assault  the  tears  of  the  virtuous,  you  deny 
Ood.  But  patience— patience.  On  your  death-bed  you  mil  endure 
a  fearful  agony  when  you  reflect  on  the  evil  you  have  committed,, 
and  on  the  torments  which  await  you.    You  are  so  wicked  and 
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80  impious,  that  jou  will  not  find  a  priori  who  will  praj  for  jour 
soul'* 

After  a  moment*8  alence,  MademoiBelle  de  Maraa  exclaimed, 
with  her  shrill,  harsh  laugh — 

''Ha  I  ha  1  ha !  how  fimny  die  is  with  her  ezcommnnicatioBS  I 
I  suppose  mj  good  ladj,  jou  are  on  the  best  poenble  terms  with 
the  Uiimderbolts  of  the  Vatican  ?  Just  now  jon  were  coquetting 
with  Ueayen  and  Providence.  Realljr  I  must  saj — ^withoat  mesn- 
ing  to  reproach  jou— that  jour  notions  of  what  is  going  on  up 
there  are  somewhat  trite,  not  to  saj  a  little  Tulgar,.  But  make 
jourself  easj,  I  shall  be  sure  to  have  a  nice  litUe  quarter  of  an 
hour  to  repent  in,  and  a  little  icu$  to  paj  for  a  mass  when  the 
time  comes  to  th^  of  mj  aalTation." 

•  «  «  «  • 

That  verj  evening  Mademoiselle  de  Haran  set  off  for  Fm 
with  Ursula. 

Madame  S^herin  departed  to  rejoin  her  son. 
Gentran  and  mjself  were  left  alone  at  Msrsn. 

"  0 

CHAPTEB  XL 
imsBAVo  A»  win. 

Two  dajs  passed  without  mj  seeing  M.  de  Lancrj. 

The  arrival  and  departare  of  Madaw  S6cfaeiin  having  kl  cor 
servants  to  conjecture  that  some  serious  domestic  discuSBioA  haittnfriM 
pJaee  between  m J  husband  and  mjself  thej  conaiderBd  it  their  dotj 
to  go  about  their  avooationsinastdllmore  silent  and  reaetrsdmsuMr 
tfaua  usual,  and  scsivelj  npoke  to  one  another  except  in  wliiBpen. 
Yon  would  have  supposed  that  some  one  was  djing  in  the  hew. 
It  is  impoadhle  to  describe  the  sinister  aspect  of  that  vast  and 
mute  ch&teau,  gloom  j  and  deserted  as  it  was^  one  wing  being  in* 
habited  bj  mjself^  and  the  other  bj  Oontnm. 

I  had  wished  to  be  alone  that  I  might  prepare  mymU  Ibr  the 
interview  which  must  neoooDarily  take  plaoe  between  mjseif  and 
mj  husband. 

During  those  two  dajs,  bj  some  monl  phenomenon  whidi  even 
now  I  cannot  explain  to  mjself  a  profound  and  complete  vevulnoa 
bnd  suddenlj  taken  phM»  in  mj  nature. 

It  was  my  dut  j  to  apeak  to  m j  husband  with  tiie  uttnost  frank- 
ness. 

This  event  was  the  most  important  of  mj  ^riiole  ezisienoe  and 
its  effisot  will  endure  to  mj  lastdaj. 
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The  least  detaik  of  that  interriew  are  still  hieflboeablj  fixed  on 
mj  memoiy. 

It  WM  a  Sunday^  and  after  having  heard  low  mass  and  remained 
a  considerable  time  at  my  doTotions,  I  returned  home. 

It  was  a  gloomy  and  melancholy  day,  and  as  I  entered  the  ch&teau; 
a  fall  of  snow  came  on. 

The  dock  in  my  drawing-room  struck  ten. 

My  apartment  was  a  Uttle  action  yery  simply  fhmished,  and 
where  I  usually  spent  my  time ;  it  had  two  windows  which  opened 
upon  the  park  ;  on  either  side  of  the  chimney-piece  were  hanging 
portraits  of  my  &ther  and  mother,  and  upon  my  writing  table  lay 
a  miniature  of  Oontran. 

As  regards  this  miniature^  I  will  mention  here  what  I  discorered 
afterwards,  that  it  had  been  returned  to  my  husband  by  Madame 
de  RicheviUe. 

To  giye  his  wife  a  portrait^  which  had  in  other  days  been  painted 
for  his  mistress,  is  one  of  those  simply  disgraceful  actions  in  which 
a  man  indulges  himself,  without  even  having  an  idea  of  all  that  is 
odious  and  insulting  in  such  a  proceeding. 

By  the  side  of  my  work  table  was  a  little  rose-wood  book-case 
which  held  my  &vourite  books,  and  my  piano  stood  between  the 
two  windows. 

I  looked  at  myself  in  a  mirror  as  I  passed  it,  I  was  fearfully  pale 
and  thin,  my  cheek  bones,  already  a  Uttle  prominent  and  dightfy 
tinged  with  crimson,  were  evidences  of  the  fever  whidi  had  beea 
consuming  me  for  the  last  two  days :  my  eyes  were  veiy  bright  and 
animated,  but  my  Hpa  had  a  violet  hue,  and  my  hands  were  like 
ice. 

I  was  dressed  in  black,  and  my  hair  was  in  bands,  for  I  had  not 
thought  of  having  it  curled. 

I  contemplated  with  a  kind  of  gloomy  satisfiu^on  the  ravages 
which  sorrow  had  Worked  upon  my  features,  and  I  compared  my- 
self to  Ursula,  who  was  always  so  fresh  and  blooming. 

Hy  husband  entered  my  room  as  the  old  dock  of  the  ch&tean 
was  striking  half  past  ten. 

He  too  was  cruelly  changed  in  the  last  two  days,  his  paleness  was 
extreme,  his  eyes  were  red  with  want  of  deep— perhaps  with  team 
— he  seemed  completdy  overcome^  and  his  countenance  had  aknost 
a  savage  expresdon. 

I  will  not  attempt  to  deny  it,"  he  abruptly  began,  "  I  have 
wronged  you — ^immensely  wronged  you.  You  must  detert  me-<-^  it 
so  then— 4letest  me." 

I  impl(Nre  you  to  listen  to  me,  Gontcan,  our  relative  posltieDa 
will  be  fixed  to  day,  and  it  is  my  duty  to  tdl  you  with  the  most 
complete  firankneaii  the  resuh  of  my  refiection%  and  my  inunove- 
able  determination." 

am  listening  to  yoa." 

*'  During  the  two  days  I  have  been  ^>ending  alone,  all  the  events 
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which  have  taken  place  since  my  first  acquaintance  with  joa,  have, 
hj  some  strange  optical  effect  of  my  imagination,  risen  up  before 
me  in  a  single  moment  cs  it  were.  I  have  been  able  to  appreciate 
them  at  once  both  in  their  united  effect  and  in  their  details,  and  I 
hare  analysed  them  with  a  certainty  and  elevation  of  judgment^ 
which  has  even  astonished  myselC  In  this  contemplating  by -gone 
days,  I  have  percei?ed,  and  with  no  blind  pride,  that  my  deTotion 
to  you  has  never  fiuled,  and  that  I  hare  performed  miracles  of 
tenderness  to  preserve  my  love  pure  and  inviolate  notwithstanding 
your  contemptuous  indifference.  With  the  exception  of  a  few 
rarely  uttered  complaints,  torn  from  me  by  intolerable  suffering,  I 
have  ever  endured  all  with  resignation  ;  at  the  slightest  symptom  of 
iendemeas  in  you,  I  dried  my  tears  in  an  instant,  I  came  to  you 
with  a  smile  upon  my  lips,  and  hopes  of  happiness— hopes  so  often 
deceived— were  once  more  bom  in  my  bosom.** 

It  is  true— but  it  is  not  generous  in  you  to  bring  forward  now, 
as  a  contrast,  my  errors  and  your  own  virtues  "  said  Gontran  with 
bitterness. 

If  I  speak  to  you  in  this  way,  Qontran,  it  is  not  to  praise  my- 
self for  having  always  acted  in  that  manner,  but  on  the  contrary 
to  blame  myself  for  it* 
"  What,  do  you  regret  f 

**l  regret  having  done  precisely  what  was  calcnlated  to  make 
myself  miserable,  without  rendering  you  happy,  perhaps  eren  you 
would  have  been  less  cruel  to  me — if  I  had  behaved  differently." 

*•  What  do  you  mean  T 
It  will  seem  strange  to  you— but  the  rssult  of  my  reflections  has 
been  almost  to  accuse  myseLT,  and  to  acquit  you." 

**  Acquit  me  r 

"  Yes,  acquit  you— the  scales  have  fidlen  from  my  eyes,  Gontran,  I 
have  never  been  to  you,  a  noble  companion,  with  the  conscious- 
ness of  her  own  dignity,  and  with  firmness  of  character  to  make 
herself  respected.  I  have  been  your  cowardly  sLive,  and  have  only 
possessed  the  negative  qualities  of  slavery,  blind  submission,  stupid 
resignation,  and  un-enei*getic  patience.  Seeing  me  thus  you  had  a 
right  to  treat  me  as  you  have  treated  me,  and  to  shew  me  neither 
mercy  or  compassion. 

^  I  do  not  know  what  is  your  motive  in  wishing  to  make  me  out 
so  innocent  **  said  Gontran  looking  at  me  with  distrust 

^  I  might  tell  you  that  it  Lb  to  render  less  painfhl  to  you  the 
avowal  which  I  have  still  to  make,  but  I  should  be  speaking  fidsely 
were  I  to  say  so  :  if  I  do  not  wieh  to  hurt  you  without  a  cause,  I 
stUl  feel  but  little  uneasinesB  now,  as  to  whether  yon  will  suffer  or 
not  at  what  it  is  my  duty  to  tell  you." 

My  husband  appeared  struck  at  the  cold  carelessness  of  my 
expression. 

This  language  is  new  from  you  to  me,  Matilda*" 
^  It  is  right  that  it  should  be  as  new,  as  the  feelings  which 
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dictates  it — as  new  as  the  avowal  which  I  am  about  to  make  to  you." 
"  Pray,  explain  yourself  1" 

"  After  this  long  backward  glance  at  the  past,  I  made  another 
discovery — a  fearfid  discovery,  I  swear  to  you,  it  is,  that  my  sorrows 
(sincere  and  bitter  as  they  were)  were  scarcely  worthy  of  inspiring 
a  feeling  of  interest — it  is  that  my  continual  lamentations  were  more 
wearisome  than  touching— it  is  that  my  eternal  tears  must,  and  with 
reason,  have  put  you  out  of  patience,  and  exasperated  you,  but 
seldom  have  aroused  a  feeling  of  pity  in  your  heart.** 

"Are  you  serious,  Matilda?    This  would  be  but  a  cruel  raiUery" 

I  took  my  husband  by  the  hand,  and  led  him  to  the  mirror,  and 
pointing  to  the  reflection  of  my  haggard  features,  I  said  to  him: 

"  I  must  have  suffered  much,  to  become  so  changed,  must  I  not 
Gontran  ?  Well  then,  judge  what  I  felt  when  reason  compelled  me 
to  confess  that  my  sufferings  were  scarcely  deserving  of  compassion, 
when  I  said  to  myself~I  might  relate  those  sufferings  to  an  im- 
partial judge  to-morrow,  and  he  would  have  a  right  to  reply,  "  It  i$ 
your  own  faxdi  " — Well  then,  in  the  presence  of  such  a  conviction 
as  that,  do  you  believe,  Gontran,  I  have  courage  for  raillery  T 
And  that  is  really  your  conviction,  Matilda  ?" 

^  It  is — ^yes,  the  world  might  know  to-morrow,  one  by  one  all  the 
tortures  which  I  have  endui:cd,  and  it  would  say  with  a  shrug  of  con- 
tempt— "  What  a  stupid— tisesome  creature  she  is  with  her 
continual  sighs  and  lamentations  1  She  has  got  no  more  than  she 
deserves.  Gonld*nt  she  be  a  virtuous  and  unhappy  woman  without 
making  herself  insupportable  1  After  all,  her  disposition,  so  weak, 
so  complaining,  and  so  susceptible,  is  almost  enough  to  excuse  her 
husband's  brutality.  Certainly,  Ursula  is  veiy  peiSdious,  very  au-* 
dacious,  veiy  corrupt,  but  still  one  can  understand  that  M.  De  Lan- 
cry  should  prefer  her  a  thousand  times  over  to  Matilda,  for  Ursula  at 
least  has  fascination  and  piquancy ;  one  finds  in  her,  those  alternations 
of  good  and  evil  which,  so  to  speak,  always  keep  the  soul  and  heart  on 
the  quivivt :  Matilda^  on  the  contrary  is  a  specimen  of  perpetual  weep- 
ing and  monotonous  resignation,  it  is  true,  she  may  love  every  kind  of 
virtue,  no  one  thinks  of  denying  that— but  she  certainly  has  not  the 
knack  of  rendering  virtue  amiable.  In  a  word,  she  is  a  woman  who 
falls  into  the  greatest  error  of  all,  that  of  being  unable  to  inspire 
the  love  which  she  feels  **— That  is  what  the  world  would  say,  Gontran 
—and  that  is  what  it  would  have  a  right  to  say,  judging  from  its  own 
deductions. — Some  compassionate  souls  might  pity  me  perhaps 
when  they  reflected  that  my  life  with  you  might  be  condensed  into 
these  words — '  To  love  nobly— suffer  and  be  resigned  *— Yes,  <7tcy 
might  pity  me  perhaps,  but  they  would  only  pity — and  there  is  a 
whole  abyss  between  pity  and— sympathy  T 
"  What  language,  Matilda  f 

"  Well  then,  again,  do  you  believe,  Gontran,  that  I  am  thinking 
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of  raillery,  when  I  tell  you  tliat  after  shedding  so  many  tears^  I  bare 
not  cren  the  consolation  left  of  believing  myself  to  be  deserring  of 
interest  T 

And  what  in  6od*s  name  can  haye  impressed  you  with  this  &tal 
conviction  V  exclaimed  Gontran. 

"  Reason  1  but  the  heart  must  be  reiy  empty^  very  deserted  for 
her  severe  voice  to  resound  therein  !** 

"What  do  you  say  1  your  heart !" 
My  heart  is  empty  and  deserted  since  I  have  ceased  to  lore  you, 
Gontran.— Aikd  it  is  only  since  I  have  ceased  to  love  you,  that  I 
have  been  able  to  judge  my  conduct  and  your  own  with  impartiality." 
You  have  ceased  to  love  me  T  he  exclaimed. 

"  I  have— and  this  it  is  which  makes  me  look  upon  everything  so 
disinterestedly,  this  it  is  which  leaves  me  no  fear  of  afflicting  you 
by  addressing  you  I  am  now  doings-had  they  told  me  that  the 
immense  love  which  I  felt  for  you—that  love  which  had  resisted 
such  hard  trials,  would  soon  diminish,  I  should  have  exclaimed 
that  it  was  sacrilege  to  say— and  yet  that  love — ^is  extinguished." 

"Matilda-Matilda!'* 

"  It  was  completely  extinguished  in  those  few  seconds  which  I 
took  to  read  the  letter  you  had  written  for  Ursula — I  do  not  re- 
proach you,  Gontran,  I  have  no  longer  any  right  to  do  so— you  lose 
a  heart  like  mine  ;  and— I  say  it  with  no  vanity— you  are  suffici- 
ently punished — I  have  not  now  to  hope  or  fear  that  the  nature  of 
my  eentimentfe  towards  you  will  become  changed.  I  know  myself 
well  enough  to  see,  that,  unfortunately,  I  am  destined  to  fed 
nothing  by  halves,  the  wise  course  would  perhaps  have  been  to  love 
you  leas  violently,  and  to  lose  that  love  less  speedily.  I  know  it, 
but  my  nature  is  different.  There  is  no  philtre  to  revive  de- 
ceased affection  :  I  cannot  explain  it,  I  can  only  feel  that  it  til 
deceased ;  doubtless  my  love  for  you,  had  been  long,  and  without 
my  own  knowledge,  undermined  by  my  tears>  and  one  violent 
sheck  was  sufficient  to  make  it  crumble  into  ruins  at  once : 
your  letter  to  Ursula  was  an  indisputable  proof  to  me,  that  I 
must  for  ever  bid  adieu  to  all  hope,  and  my  love  was  necessarily 
dashed  to  pieces  and  destroyed  when  it  came  into  contact  with 
an  impossibility.  All  I  know  is,  that  while  I  read  that  letter, 
my  heart  became  paralysed  by  a  slow,  but  profomid,  and  almost 
physical  coldness.  A  comparison  will  give  you  an  idea  of  what 
I  felt — ^it  was  not  an  impetuous  whirlwind  which  mingled  to- 
gether and  dashed  one  against  another  the  most  contrary  pas- 
eions,  in  my  heart,  as  the  tempest  bows  down  and  shakes  eveiy*- 
thing  in  its  fury— no — no— at  least  when  the  storm  has  passed, 
if  everything  has  cruelly  suffered,  still  everything  is  not  de- 
stroyed,—but  what  I  felt,  was  a  dull  and  gradually  increasing 
encroachment— which  froze  up,  and  annihilated  my  lore^-^Uke  those 
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silent  inundations  mounting  still  higher  and  higher,  till  every- 
thing is  swallowed  up  beneath  their  frightful  surface,  and  till 
they  offer  nothing  more  to  the  terrified  eye  than  an  immense 
and  mute  desert,  where  nothing — nothing  has  sunriyed/* 
My  husband,  stupified  at  first,  replied  with  repressed  irritation  ; 
"  The  yery  suddeness  which  marked  the  disappearance  of  your 
affection  for  me^  proves  that  disappearance  not  to  be  genuine. 
Certainly  I  have  erred— -deeply  erred — towards  you ;  but  I  do  not 
desenre  such  a  treatment  as  this." 

It  is ;  and  as  I  expected,  your  self-loye,  Gontran,  revolts  at 
the  thought,  that  I  cannot  love  you  any  longer — ^that  I  have  ceased 
to  love  you.  I  oan  even  conceive  that,  as  you  say,  the  suddenness 
of  the  change  may  keep  up  your  illusions  on  this  point ;  but  you 
are  dceeiving  yourself — have  never  been  misled  by  my  own  im- 
pressions." 

My  husband  shrugged  his  shoulders. 

You  once  thought  you  should  always  love  me  ;  you  told  me  so 
yourself,  and  yet  you  see  at  this  moment  you  fiuicy  your  love  is 
extinguished  ;  it  will  be  the  same  too  with  your  aversion — that,  too, 
will  have  its  limit."  he  added,  with  imperturbable  confidence. 

The  comparison  you  make,  Grontran,  is  not  a  just  one.  I 
should  have  always  loved  you — I  am  sure  of  it,  if  you  had  not 
done  eveiything  to  destroy  that  love.  I  will  tell  you  with  equal 
frankness,  that  you  might  do  everything  in  the  world  now  to  over* 
come  my  profound  indifference  without  success." 

But  after  all,  my  conduct  has  only  been  flighty  and  inconsider- 
ate;  it  is  nothing  but  a  breach  of  my  marriage  vows  ;  and  there  is 
not  a  woman  in  the  world,  who,  when  the  first  moment  of  offended 
vanity  was  over,  would  not  forgive  such  a  fault." 

"  I  do  not  deny  it^  I  do  not  assert  that  all  women  think,  or 
ought  to  think,  as  I  do.  Doubtless  I  am  wrong,  it  is  one  of  the 
misfortunes  of  my  fieite  to  be  invariably  accused,  or  rather  it  is  one 
of  the  &ttlts  of  my  disposition  to  be  always  in  extremes." 

But  once  more,  if  your  aversion  to  me  is  only  caused  by  the 
letter  I  wrote  to  your  cousin,  it  is  not  justified." 

I  do  not  wish  to  indulge  in  recrimination  upon  the  past,  Gon- 
tran,  only,  as  you  chose  to  mention  that  letter,  and  you  must  ac- 
knowledge that  there  was  not  one  of  its  expressions  which  would  not 
inflict  a  mortal  wound  upon  hopes  the  most  obstinate.  You  wounded 
me  incurably,  as  a  woman,  as  a  wife,  as  a  mother.  Nor  was  this  all : 
that  passion  to  whichyousacrificed  me,  without  hesitation,  and  without 
pity,  has  been,  is  stiU,  and  ever  will  be,  the  sole  real  passion  of  your 
existence — ^you  will  see  that  my  prophecies  will  come  true.  I  confess 
it  without  fifclse  humility,  or  rather  with  pride,  I  have  none  of  the 
requisites  for  an  advantageous  contest  with  Ursula^  if,  notwithstand<» 
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ing,  her  promises  she  choses  to  continue  her  seducing  arts  towards 
you,  nor  have  I  now  anj  compensation  of  the  heart  to  ofSer  jou, 
should  she  persevere  in  her  indifference  to  jour  attentions.  Nor  is 
this  all,  jou  will  forgive  mj  harshness,  it  costs  mo  muck  to  speak  to 
you  in  this  way — while  I  still  loved  you,  I  blinded  myself  so  thoroughlj 
as  to  certain  circumstances  of  your  life,  that>  unable  as  I  was  to  ex- 
cuse them,  I  had  ended  by  persuading  myself  that,  placed  in  a 
ramilar  position,  I  should  have  been  as  culpable  as  yourself — but 
now  my  illusions  have  vanished ;  your  conduct  appears  to  me  in  its 
true  colours,  and  even  admitting  that  I  could  forget  the 
wrongs  you  have  done  me,  and  your  breach  of  the  marriage  vow,  as 
you  call  it,  it  would  be  impossible  for  me  any  longw  to  love  a  man, 
whom  I  could  no  longer  esteem." 

"  Matilda^  what  is  the  meaning  of  thisf 

"  Before  my  marriage — before  I  had  been  subjugated  by  the  fas- 
cinations of  a  most  insane  passion,  if  I  had  known  what  I  have 
known  since,  I  would  not  have  been  your  wife.*' 

"  But,  once  more,  madame,  what  do  you  know  to  prevent  you 
esteeming  me  1  for  I  do  not  suppose  one  is  a  dishonourable  man 
merely  because  one  feels  an  insurmountable  paadon  for  a  woman  who 
is  undeserving  of  it — admitting  what  you  assert,  to  be  the  truth." 

After  one  last  moment  of  hesitation,  I  related  to  Gontran  aU 
the  scene  in  M.  Lugarto*s  isolated  house,  and  the  manner  in  whidi 
M.  de  Mortagne,  and  M.  de  Rochegune  had  forced  that  man  to 
restore  the  document  which  had  been  forged  by  Gentian. 

My  husband  was  thundeiBtruck. 

During  my  brief  narrative,  he  did  not  utter  a  word. 

The  terms  on  which  I  now  was  with  him,  preyented  my  feelii^ 
any  further  scruples,  there  must  be  no  more  such  secrets,  no  more 
such  disci*etion  between  us,  I  was  bent  on  fixing  frankly  and  at 
once  my  future  position  towards  my  husband.  If  I  chose  to  be 
generous  hereafter,  at  least  I  would  not  appear  a  dupe  now. 

I  perceived,  from  the  gloomy  looks  which  he  every  now  and  then 
directed  towards  me,  while  he  was  walking  in  an  agitated  manner 
up  and  down  the  room,  that,  as  M.  de  Mortagne  had  foreseen,  mj 
husband  would  never  forgive  me  for  having  become  acquainted  with 
that  fatal  action  of  his. 

After  a  few  moments  of  this  hurried  pacing,  Gontran  sate  down 
in  an  arm  chair  and  covered  his  face  with  his  hands. 

I  could  not  help  pitying  him. 

"  I  love  you,  it  is  true,  no  longer/*  I  said,  "  you  have  committed 
a  guilty  action,  but  nevertheless  I  bear  your  name.  You  are  the 
father  of  my  child,  and  this  is  sufficient  to  assure  you  that,  altho«igfa 
you  have  for  ever  lost  a  heart  which  burned  with  the  purest  affection, 
there  still,  in  the  eyes  of  the  world,  remains  to  you  a  wife,  and  that 
wife  will  never  fail  in  the  duties  imposed  upon  her  by  her  position 
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totfards  yourself.  In  appeanoice  then,  nothing  will  be  changed  in 
our  intercourse.  Had  it  not  been  for  the  calumnies  of  which  we  are 
nctims,  I  should  have  requested  jou  to  agree  to  a  separation  hj 
mutual  oonsent,  but  in  spite  of  Mademoiselle  de  Maran's  assertions, 
I  fancy  we  should  both  be  losers  by  such  an  exposure.  It  will  be 
better  then  for  us  to  live  as  we  are  now  Hving,  for  some  time  longer 
and  hereafter  we  will  act  as  circumstances  may  render  advisable." 

Be  it  so,"  abruptly  replied  Gontran,  "  1  shall  not  attempt  to 
oyeroome  your  prejudices— henoefbrth  we  will  liye  apart^  and  I  will 
deliver  you  as  soon  as  I  can  from  my  odious  presence— yon  do  not 
forget  your  ii:juries««-and  you  are  right." 

"  I  assure  you,  that  now  I  have  completely  foigoiten  them,  and 
had  I  an  opportunity  of  avenging  them,  I  would  not  do  it  The 
effect  exists,  the  causes  are  now  a  subject  of  indifference  to  me." 

After  a  moment's  silence,  GK>ntran  exclaimed  : 

"  No,  no  I  it  is  impossible,  so  much  coldness  cannot  have  suc- 
ceeded to  so  much  devotion,  you  cannot  treat  me  with  so  much 
cruelty— especially  at  a  moment—" 

"  When  you  require  consolation,  perhaps,"  I  replied.  I  will 
therefore  assure  you  that  it  ia  not  jealousy  which  would  prevent  my 
pitying  you,  but  respect  for  hunuui  nature  ;  I  see  too  well  that  the 
passioa  which  you  feel  will  be  fatal  to  you,  not  to  be  terrified  at 
such  a  prospect— I  shall  never  be  insensible  to  any  misfortune  which 
may  happen  to  you." 

After  all,"  exclaimed  Gontran,  hastily  rising,  I  must  be  mad 
to  take  all  this  so  much  to  heart  I  As  you  justly  observe,  madamoi 
our  position  henceforth  is  plainly  defined.  You  are  no  longer  in 
love  with  me  ;  well  and  good ;  an  establishment  can  go  on  very 
well  without  love.  My  presence  is  disagreeable  to  you;  I  wiU 
spare  it  you  as  much  as  possible.  You  will  lire  in  your  own  way, 
and  I  in  mine.  I  have  not  the  slightest  opposition  in  the  world  tp 
offer  to  your  prospects." 

Only,  Gontran,  there  is  one  very  delicate  point  which  remains 
for  me  to  touch  upon — ^I  wish  two  thirds  of  my  fortune  to  be  settled 
in  such  a  way,  that  the  future  lot  of  our  child  may  be  secured." 
That  regards  me,  n&adame — ^I  will  attend  to  it." 

^  I  think  it  right  to  tell  you,  that,  being  completely  ignorant  of 
business  matters  myself,  and  wishing  the  one  in  question  to  be 
executed  with  all  due  regularity,  I  shidl  consult  M.  de  Mortagne  on 
the  subject." 

"  I  will  never  have  any  communication  with  that  man,  madame." 
I  do  not  ask  it.  You  will  be  good  enough  to  supply  me  with 
the  proo&  that  my  intentions  will  be  duly  put  into  execution.  If 
M.  de  Mortagne  considen  the  documents  satisfactorily  drawn  up  and 
sufficient  for  the  purpose,  it  is  all  I  require  at  your  lumds." 

"  All  this^  madame,  cannot  be  done  as  you  wish.    The  future. 
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lot  of  our  child  oonoenu  me  m  much  aa  ii  does  joittseU,  it  I*  mj 
place — aad  nune  onlj,  to  make  doe  proyiaioiui  on  that  score,  and  I 
will  do  eTerjrthing  Uukt  is  neceopaiy  for  that  pnrpofle,  without  jonr 
ezerdsing  any  control  over  aflairs  which  regard  mjself  cxdn- 
■iTely." 

"  Yon  do  not  ehooee  to  giro  me  anj  certain  aecnrify  for  what  I 
ask  joo,  Oontnmr 

"  No,  Madame." 
It  ie  mj  duty  then  to  giTO  jon  notice,  that  I  shall  emploj  everj 
poflBil]le  method  to  attain  mj  purpose." 

**  As  jou  please,  Madame.    Yon  are  free  to  do  so,** 

Such  was  the  end  of  my  interview  with  Gbntran. 

0  ■ 

CHAPTER  XIL 

TUB  DKBPAIB  OF  FASBIOH, 

A  FBW  days  after  this  interview,  M.  de  Lancry  sent  to  Paris  his 
v(Uet^4'Chambre,  in  whom  he  had  impli<nt  confidence. 

After  that  man's  departure  my  hoshand  received  a  letter  almost 
daily  from  him. 

I  awaited  with  as  much  impatience  as  uneasiness  M.  de  Mortagne'at 
answer.  I  had  written  to  him  twice.  I  could  not  account  for  his 
silence. 

My  life  continued  a  melancholy  and  monotonous  one.  I  sometimes 
felt  astonished  that  love  should  have  been  so  suddenly  replaced  by 
indifference — and  yet  it  was  no  more  than  natural.. 

Violent  and  profound  feelings  cannot  go  through  all  the  pale 
transitions  of  a  gradual  coldness. 

They  continue  in  existence,  or  they  vanish  aa  they  came— sudn 
denly,  after  having  long  and  vaUantly  resisted  the  most  cruel 
attacks. 

Yes,  those  feelings  fall  and  die  at  once,  like  the  warrior  who 
discovers,  but  at  the  moment  of  death,  that  he  is  pierced  with 
woundsy  and  that  he  has  lost  all  his  blood  in  the  battle. 

One  thing  more  surprised  me,  and  I  did  not  know  whether  to  be 
proud  or  ashamed  of  it  This  loss  of  affection  froze  up  my  very 
heart,  but  many  circamstances  of  my  life  had  been  mor^  painful. 

Was  it  courage  f  was  it  resignation  1  or,  was  it  indifference  f 

I  soon  discovered  the  secret  of  my  conduct. 

I  consoled  myself  for  no  longer  loving  M.  de  Lanciy,  by  the 
'^flection  that  all  the  powers  of  my  soul  would  be  henceforth  cpn- 
^entrated  upon  one  being.  Did  my  heart  stUl  deceive  me  1  wa^ 
^  idolise  his  child  ^  continuance  of  my  love  for  Gontran  I 
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I  could  not  Chen  deceive  myself;  maternal  love  filled  my  whole 
heart;  and  thai  love  alone  was  the  cause  of  my  firmness.  Fo^ 
when  unfortunately  I  reflected  that  the  divine  hope  bestowed  upon- 
me  by  heaven  ,wafl  only  a  hope ;  when  I  asked  myself  what  would  be 
the  dreary  void  of  my  heart,  if  that  hope  were  snatched  from  me—* 
oh  !  then  my  bnun  turned  giddy,  and  I  averted  my  eyes  from  that 
dark  abyss,  to  cast  them  once  more  towards  the  radiant  future 
which  was  now  my  only  tie  ^  existence. 

«  «  «  « 

\Vinter  had  arrived  with  its  cold  gloom,  its  melancholy  fogs,  and 
its  long  evenings,  to  which  the  sweet  intercourse  of  a  domestic 
hearth  brought  no  abridgment.  I  exchanged  a  few  words  with 
Gontran,  at  breakfast  and  dinner,  and  then  we  each  returned,  to 
our  respective  apartments. 

His  habits  of  life  were  completely  changed. 

He  had  given  up  the  sports  of  the  fiel^  but  went  out  every  day 
on  foot  in  the  woods,  (not  heeding  the  inclemency  of  the  season), 
and  after  remaining  there  several  long  hours,  he  wouli  return  with 
scrupulous  punctuidity  at  post  time,  after  which  he  set  off  once 
more,  and  sometimes  did  not  come  in  till  it  was  quite  night.  At 
other  times  he  would  remain  for  two  or  three  days  shut  up  in  his 
bwn  room,  where  his  meals  were  carried  to  him,  and  then  he  never 
left  his  apartmeni  His  features  began  to  be  fearfully  altered,  his 
hollow  cheeks,  his  sunken  eyes,  and  the  nervous  smile  which  cou'^ 
tracted  his  Hps,  lent  an  expression  of  pain,  of  sorrow,  and  of  de- 
spair to  his  countenance  which  I  had  never  seen  it  wear. 

When  the  post  time  arrived  he  could  not  conquer  his  aiiiiety, 
and  would  go  himself  to  meet  the  man  who  brought  the  letters. 
One  day,  from  one  of  my  windows  I  saw  him  receive  a  letter,  look 
at  it  for  some  time  as  though  he  dreaded  to  open  it^  devour 
its  contents^  and  then  tear  it  into  pieces  and  trample  upon  it  with 
fiiry. 

Thrice  he  had  eveiything  prepared  for  his  departure,  and  then 
postponed  it. 

One  evening  I  was  in  my  dressing-room  with  Blondeau,  engaged 
with  a  box  of  child's  dresses  which  I  had  sent  for  from  Engluid, 
when  suddenly  Qontran,  pale,  disfigured  with  emotion,  almost  out 
of  his  senses,  entered  the  room,  and  exclaimed  in  a  heart-breaking 
tone  of  voice — Matilda  I  I  can  no  longer — ^  but  seeing  Blondeau, 
he  abruptly  broke  off,  and  disappeared.  I  went  to  look  for  him  ; 
but  he  was  shut  up  in  his  own  room,  and  I  remained  for  a  long  time 
at  his  door,  which  he  woul4  not  open. 

Another  day  he  threw  aside  the  careless  dress  which  he  usually 
wore,  paid  the  utmost  attention  to  his  toilet,  came  into  my  room, 
and  said  to  me  with  a  bewildered  look, 
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^  Tell  me,  frankly,  what  jou  think  of  me  j  Am  I  much  cbanftedl 
In  a  word,  am  I  no  longer  capable  of  pkaBing  t  or  do  I  look  at 
kandtowu  as  I  used  to  do  V 

I  gazed  at  him  with  surprise.  He  stamped  upon  the  gronn^ 
and  exclaimed  with  yiolence — I  ask  you  if  I  am  much  clukngei, 
do  you  hear  V 

My  astonishment  had  giyen  way  to  fear ;  there  was  such  an  ap- 
pearance of  insanity  in  Uie  question,  and  in  the  look  with  which 
he  asked  it,  I  did  not  know  what  answer  to  make.  He  left  the 
room  in  a  perfect  fiiry,  after  having  broken  a  China  cup  which  was 
standing  upon  a  table. 

-  Atli^  shall  I  confen  it  1  Blondeau  found  out  from  our  maStre' 
^-Adtel,  that  M.  de  Lancry  sometimes  got  iutozicated  at  nighty 
with  strong  liqueurs  which  he  had  carried  to  him  in  his  room. 

I  could  doubt  it  no  longer  j  these  excessee^  these  fits  of  foij,  all 
the  fantastics  caprices  of  G<>ntran,  proved  to  me  that  he  was  ezper* 
iencing  the  violent  agitations  of  a  despairing  passion,  and  that  he 
sought  sometimes  to  find,  in  intoxication,  oblivion  of  his  suffer- 
ings.  The  pity  with  which  he  in^ired  me;,  induced  me  to  believe 
that  all  love  was  for  ever  extinguished  in  my  heart.  I  was  deeply 
grieved  at  seeing  him  so  unhf^ppy.  I  bitterly  accused  Ursula^  bv^ 
I  no  longer  felt  any  jealousy  of  her* 

In  my  great  regret  I  felt  that  I,  pould  do  nothing  for  Oontnn,  and 
that  any  attempt  ^  consolatiou  from  me  would  be  fruitless.  ladeed 
I  did  not  diooseor  dare  to  begin  vpon  such  a  subject  with  him,  I 
therefore  waited  for  a  finvouiable  opportunity. 

One  day,  the  postman  hfkving  arrived  a  little  sooner  than  usual, 
my  husband's  letters  were  taken  into  the  libraiy  where  I  fetmd 
him;  when  I  went  to  look  for  a  book. 

He  broke  the  seal  jiri^  potion  ;  read,  turned  paki  let  the  leiier 
drop,  and  hid  l^a  &ce  iQ  hia  faaiids.  I  ai^roaehed  him  ;  deiftly 
moved. 

Oontran,**  I  ssid  to  h^,  "  jrouare  viiSforiiiC^-— 
He  started  and  hastily  raised  His  head. 
He  was  wee|)ing  >     '  -  ^ 

An  expression  of  profound  despair  was '  upon  hii  withered 
features. 

WeHl  Yesl  I  am  suffering,**  he  roplied  bitteriy.  What 
does  that  signify  to  youT 

"  Listen  to  me,  Oontran,"  I  said  to  him,  taking  his  burning  and 
wasted  hand,  there  are  sorrows  for  which  I  can  pity  you 
now  ^ 

"  Youl  youl  

"  Yes,  precisely  because  I  love  you  no  longer,  I  can — I  ought 
to  bring  you  the  consolation  of  a  friend — you  are  sufiering — I  need 
not  ask  for  the  cause  of  the  change  which  I  have  for  some  time 
remarked  in  you." 
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*•  Well,  then — yes  l"  he  exclaimed,  losing  all  command  of  him- 
self ;  "  why  should  J  put  any  restraint  upon  myself  with  you  now  ? 
Yes,  I  love  her  passionately ;  yes,  I  love  her  like  a  child  :  like  a 
madman — ^yes,  I  love  her  as  no  one  ever  loved — ^and  yet  her  con- 
tempt is  pitiless ;  it  is  on  my  account  that  she  is  ruined,  and  she 
will  not  even  suffer  me  to  acquire  any  rights  from  the  injury  which 
I  have  inflicted  upon  her.  For  after  all  I  am  bound  in  honour  to 
protect  her  now — and — but,  forgive  me — forgive  me  !  I  aoi  saying 
this  to  you — to  you — oh  I  my  God  1" 

"  And  you  may  say  it  to  me,  Gontran  ;  you  are  telling  nothing 
that  I  was  not  aware  of ;  I  can  no  longer  have  any  doubt  of  the 
passion  which  is  destroying  you — fatal,  fatal  passion  !  which  has 
already  cost  me  ray  happiness,  and  which  causes  you  nothing  but 
suffering." 

"  Oh  !  yes,  fatal — very  fatal !  You  do  not  know  what  it  has 
cost  me  in  tears,  in  hidden  despair,  in  fits  of  powerless  fury,  in 
mad  or  criminal  resolutions  !  You  do  not  know  the  ignoble  for- 
getfulness  which  I  have  sought  iu  intoxication.  Oh  1  that 
infernal  woman  well  knew  what  a  passion  she  was  creat  ing 
my  heart !  an  infamous  and  horrible  passion,  to  which  I  have 
already  sacrificed  you — ^you  1  And  yet  fool,  or  rather  madman 
that  I  am,  that  passion  increases  every  day  in  spite  of  myself ; 
twice  I  have  been  on  the  point  of  going  to  join  her,  but  1  dared 
not ;  with  a  disposition  so  untractable  as  that  woman  s,  a  mistaken 
step  may  ruin  everything— and  in  spite  of  myself  again,  I  preserve 
a  glimmering  of  hope.  But  good  God  !  forgive  me  again  ;  I  irri- 
tate— I  wound  you." 

"  I  can  bear  everything  now,  I  swear  to  you,  Gontran,  it  is  a 
melancholy  compensation  for  what  we  have  both  lost." 

Oh  !  I  know  it,  I  know  it  1  I  can  no  longer  count  upon  your 
love ;  I  must  renounce  that,  but  do  not  be  utterly  merciless,  let 
me  pour  out  my  heart  before  you.  Now  that  you  love  me  no 
longer,  it  cannot  hurt  yon — believe  me,  Matilda,  I  am  so  miserable 
that  to  confess  to  you  what  I  endure,  is  almost  to  avenge  you  upon 
myself.  Oh  !  if  you  knew  what  it  is  to  suffer  from  a  mute  and 
concentrated  misery  I'' 

"  I  do  know  what  it  is,  Gontran,  I  do  know." 

"  Twenty  times  1  have  been  on  the  point  of  throwing  myself  at 
your  knees,  of  confesssng  everything  to  you,  and  of  asking  you  at 
least  for  your  pity.  But  all  the  past  wrongs  which  I  have  done  yo» 
recurred  to  my  mind  ;  1  was  ashamed  of  myself ;  I  did  not  dare — I 
devoured  my  tears  in  silence— Yes,  for  I  am  weeping,  you  see  I  am  ; 
I  am  weak  ;  1  cry  like  a  child." 

And  he  wept  still ;  then  drying  his  tears,  he  exclaimed, 

"  But  she  is  without  pity,  that  woman  ;  she  does  not  consL- 
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der  all  thai  I  bare  sacrificed  for  her— jfou,  noble  and  generooa 
creature,  as  noble  and  generous  as  she  is  perrerse  and  inlamouB— 
she  does  not  consider  this*-but  she  does  not  think  then  that  mj 
infioituation  maj  hare  a  term  ;  whaterer  she  maj  say,  her  infernal 
pride  is  flattered  to  see  me  at  her  feet^  and  she  does  not  know 
that  the  illusion  once  dissipated,  there  would  remain  for  her  no 
other  sentiments  than  contempt  and  hatred.  Oh  1  her  Tanity  may 
yet  receive  a  cruel  blow  in  seeing  me  return  to  you— you^  wh<»n 
she  has  always  envied,  whatever  she  may  say — 

"  A  return  to  the  past  is  impossible,  Gontran ;  you  must  re- 
nounce for  ever  the  thoughts  of  humbliog,  in  that  manner,  the 
pride  of  Ursula.  * 

**  Very  well,  despise  me,  Matilda^  but  I  cannot  conceal  from 
ycu,  it  is  since  you  said  tliose  words  to  me,  so  cruel  from  your 
lips,  *  1  no  longer  love  you,'  that  I  have  felt  all  I  have  lost  in  lonng 
you ;  yes,  what  renders  my  grief  more  cutting  still  is,  that  I  can 
no  longer  say— I  have  always  near  me,  a  heart,  noble,  loving, 
generous,  which  will  forget  and  pardon,  and  to  which  I  can  always 
return  with  confidence,  because  its  goodness  is  inexhaustible.** 

^  Yes,  that  heart  was  thus  yours— oh  !  how  solely  yours,  Gontran.** 
But  that  heart  is  still  mine ;  you  mistake,  Matilda ;  a  lo?e 
like  yours  leaves  in  the  heart  a  root  that  cannot  be  extracted  from 
it,  it  may  languish  for  a  time,  but  it  will  revive  with  double  force. 
Matilda,  do  not  despair,  help  me  to  conquer  this  abominable  pas- 
sion ;  I  swear  to  you,  that  I  have  never  more  appreciated  all  that 
is  great  and  elevated  in  your  heart  Oh!  what  will  be  that 
woman's  rage,  if  she  beUeves  us  happy  together,  united,  and 
tenderly  engrossed  with  each  other  1  what  a  mortal  blow  her  pride 
will  receive.  Yes,  Matilda,  we  will  have  no  pity  on  her  ;  let  us 
go  to  Paris,  and  <ffect  to  appear  before  her  more  passionately  in  love 
than  ever,  she  then  will  feel  the  agonies  that  she  has  made  us 
suflTer." 

This  strange  proposal  convinced  me  of  the  excitement  of  Gon- 
tran, and  to  what  a  degree  passion  is  always  blind  and  selfish. 

He  could  not,  at  that  time,  have  any  intention  of  wounding  me, 
and  yet  he  proposed  to  me  to  act  a  hideous  part  in  order  to  excite 
the  jealousy  of  Ursula  1 

"  In  times  past,"  said  I  to  my  husband,  "  those  words  would  have 
wounded  me  horribly — to  day,  they  only  make  me  smile  with  sad- 
ness. Alas  !  does  love  so  blind  you  that  you  do  not  perceive  that 
the  proposal  of  returning  to  your  former  passion  for  roe,  is  only  a 
fresh  proof  of  the  irresistible  power  that  Ursula  exercisee  over 
you." 

But  that  is  frightful.  If  that  woman  is  never  to  love  me," 
eried  he,  if  she  laugh  at  my  sufiferings,  if  her  disdain  is  not  a 
ruse  of  her  coquetry,  why  cannot  I  renounce  the  hope  of  being 
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loved  by  her  one  of  these  days  1  why  do  I  find  a  bitter  pleasure  even 
in  the  grief  that  she  causes  me  to  feel  1  why  do  I  adore  her  stilly 
since  I  know  her  to  be  dissimulating,  perfidious,  and  indifferent 
to  my  loTe  V 

*'  My  God  I  my  God  !"  cri^d  I,  clasping  my  hands,  "  Your  will 
is  all-powerful ;  to  punish  Gontran  you  make  him  endure  all  the 
suffering  that  he  inflicted  on  me  1" 

"  What  do  you  mean,  Matilda?" 
Do  you  know,  Gontran,  that  there  is  something  retributive  in 
what  has  occurred.  When  I  felt  for  you  a  blind  and  obstinate  pas- 
sion, I  also  asked  myself,  *  If  Gontran  love  me  no  longer,  why 
have  I  this  rooted  hope  of  still  regaining  his  affections  ?  why  does 
not  his  indifference  and  his  harshness  cure  me  of  it  V  Like  you,  I 
thus  questioned  myself,  Gontran,  aud  I  found  a  sort  of  bitter 
satis&ction  in  indulging  my  grief—like  you ;  each  day  I  encountered 
f^h  proofs  of  contempt  with  a  sort  of  despairing  confidence ; 
like  you,  without  doubt,  I  spent  long  nights  in  questioning  and 
meditating  on  that  sad  mystery  of  my  soul." 

Oh  1  is  there  anything  more  frightful  than  to  feel  oneself  led 
away  by  a  sentiment  so  irresistible?*'  cried  Gontran,  so  entirely 
absorbed  by  himself  as  to  forget  that  it  was  to  me  he  was  speaking ; 
"  oh  1  is  it  not— is  it  not  frightful  to  know  that  reason,  duty,  honour, 
and  one's  own  will  are  all  insufficient  to  cure  that  fatal  intoxication." 

You  paint,  with  terrible  colours  the  ills  that  you  have  entaUed 
Oil  me,  Gontran ;  but  for  me,  in  loving  you,  notwithstanding  your 
indifferenec.  I  followed  the  path  of  duty ;  it  was  the  excess  of  a  vir- 
tuous love  j  in  loving  that  woman,  notwithstanding  her  disdain,  you 
yield  to  a  guilty  passion ;  it  is  with  you,  the  excess  of  a  criminal 
love." 

For  a  moment  silenced,  the  incurable  egotism  of  M.  De  Lancry 
.  soon  shewed  itself  again,  he  exclaimed, 

^  By  heavens  1  there  is  a  gulph  between  your  character  and  mine 
— ^you  are  a  poor  young  woman,  weak  and  without  energy ;  you 
know  nothing  of  life  and  its  passions ;  but  that  is  not  the  case  with 
me  ;  after  all  it  shall  never  be  said  that  a  country  girl  of  ^ghteen, 
unknown,  without  consistency  and  now  without  character,  aban- 
doned by  every  one,  shall  play  upon  me  in  that  manner,  she  flies  mo, 
she  will  not  consent  to  see  me,  then  she  fears  me — oh  I  can  under* 
stand  that  haughty  and  insolent  disposition  of  hers,  fears  to 
meet  with  a  master — vanity  does  not  blind  me,  she  tries  to  deceive 
hersetf,  she  is  so  deceitful,  she  fears  me  so  much  that  in  her  letter 
to  destroy  all  suspicion  of  the  influence  that  I  exercise  over  her, 
flhe  attributes  before  hand  to  my  self  love,  the  just  confidence  that 
all  her  conduct  ought  to  inspire  me  with,  for  she  said  these  words 
to  me  "  do  not  let  pour  pride  ymagine  thai  lavoidyou  heeoMselfear 
you*  It  is  so  1  it  is  so  1  I  have  no  longer  any  oloubt — I  despaired  too 
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89on,  she  fears  me — then  she  loves  me.  Love  had  rendered  me  as 
blind  as  a  school  boy  :  Oh  Matilda  you  shall  be  reyenged." 

I  interrupted  mj  husband — ^  Listen  to  me  Gontran  I  A  moment 
ago  I  eaw  you  miserable,  and  though  the  cause  of  yuur  unhappiness 
was  an  insult  to  me,  yet  I  could  not  help  pitying  sufferings^  that  I 
had  experienced  myself,  and  forgot  that  it  was  you  who  caused  them ; 
how  that  hope  revives  once  more  in  your  h^rt,  you  express  it  to 
me  with  so  much  undisguised  satis&ction,  that  I  sliould  feel 
a^med  of  myself  if  I  said  another  word  to  you  T 

"  Matilda,  forgive  me.    My  God  !  I  am  distracted.** 
But  I  have  possession  of  my  reason,  and  I  give  you  this  last 
caution.    Ursula  is  more  cunning  than  you  are ;  and  you  will  &U 
into  the  trap  she  has  laid  for  you.** 

"  A  trap  ?  a  trap  I" 

"  If  she  had  left  you  without  a  ray  of  hope,  you  would  perhaps^ 
have  forgotten  her  ;  but  iu  making  you  believe  that  she  avoids  you 
from  the  fear  of  lovir  -  you  too  much,  she  retains  her  influence  ov^ 
you,  and  wounds  me,  without  apparent  cause  of  complaint^  since 
in  ceasing  to  see  you  she  keeps  her  promise." 

That  is  attributing  an  odious  motive  to  a  conduct  that  is  highly 
generous^*'  cried  M.  de  Lancry. 

This  reproach  disgusted  me. 

"  And  what  is  that  woman*8  generosity  !  after  having  wounded 
me  in  the  tenderest  point,  she  tells  me  '  I  have  never  loved  your 
husband,  but  I  involved  him  in  a  disgraceful  treachery  ;  now  I 
repent  of  it,  and  I  swear  to  you  I  will  never  see  him  again.* 
What  a  sacrifice  I  after  having  done  me  all  the  harm  possible^  she 
gires  up  the  man  whom  she  has  never  loved  T 

"  But  in  acknowledging  her  fault,  she  put  her  future  destiny  in 
your  hands,  madam,  and  you  have  seen  that  she  did  not  exagge- 
rate the  inflexible  severity  of  her  husband.** 

"  And  did  she  not  know  sir,  that  I  was  incapable  of  injuring  her ; 
had  I  not  already  given  her  proof  after  proof  of  my  fondneas  to- 
wards her — my  weakness,  I  must  call  it ;  cease,  then,  to  praise  so 
highly,  what  you  caU  the  generosity  of  that  woman ;  she  can 
never  repair  the  ill  she  has  done  me.*' 

Indignant  at  the  egotism  of  M.  de  Lancry,  I  rose  to  quit  the 
room,  but  he  approached  me  with  confusion,  and  taking  my  hand, 

"  Forgive  me,**  said  he  sadly,  "  foigi\e  me  ;  I  am  ashamed  of 
what  I  have  said ;  I  feel  alas  J  how  much  it  must  have  wounded 
you  ;  it  was  so  good  of  you  to  listen  to  me ;  forgive  me,  onoe  more, 
for  I  am  so  wretched  ;  I  find  myself  without  strength  for  this  strug- 
gle ;  my  energies  are  weakened^  I  have  no  longer  the  power  to 
will ;  ^kch  day  I  retract  the  resolutions  formed  the  previous  one." 

And  that  man,  whose  character  was  in  general  so  harsh  and  un- 
yielding, shed  tears  afresh. 
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That  proof  of  his  disgraceful  weakness  caused  me  to  feel  disgust 
rather  than  pity  towards  him. 

What  is  to  be  done,**  said  I  to  him  ;  "  what  is  to  be  done,  I 
ask  you  ?  You  must  at  last  behave  like  an  honest  man,  whose 
heart  is  in  its  right  place.  Listen  to  me,  Gontran ;  I  am  no 
longer  blinded  in  my  appreciation  of  your  character,  and  the  time 
is  come  when  I  must  speak  to  you  with  blunt  sincerity ;  my  future 
&te,  your  own,  and  our  child's,  all  depend  on  the  resolution  you 
will  make  to-day.  You  married  me  without  loving  me ;  you  have 
committed  an  action  which  borders  closely  on  dishonour ;  you 
have,  up  to  this  time,  rendered  me  the  most  wretched  of  women  ; 

you  are  nourishing  a  miserable  passion  *^ 

"  More  reproaches — ^have  a  little  pity  on  me,  Matilda.** 

If  I  remind  you  of  the  past,  it  is  to  point  clearly  out  to  you, 
your  own  position  and  mine,  and  to  answer  your  inquiry,  '  what 
can  be  done  V  I  am  going  to  tell  you.  This  very  day  at  the  mo- 
ment that  I  am  speaking  to  you,  it  depends  on  you,  even  now,  to 
secure  to  yourself  a  happy  and  honorable  existence ;  to-morrow, 
perhaps,  it  may  be  too  late.** 

Instruct  me  how— console  me — ^help  me,  Matilda  :  you  can 
suggest  nothing  but  what  is  noble  and  good.  I  will  follow  your 
advice." 

'*  You  have  youth,  courage,  abilities,  and  riches ;  you  are  for* 
tunate  in  this,  that  no  proof  can  be  brought  forward  of  any  dis- 
honorable action  ;  truth  and  fisJsehood  are  so  mixed  up  in  all  the 
reports  circulated  in  the  world,  that  good  people  wiU  hesitate  to 
pronounce  any  judgment  against  you.  Change  your  mode  of  life, 
become  usefiil,  render  an  account  to  yourself  of  your  actions,  and 
the  good  opinion  of  the  world  will  be  restored  to  you." 

"  But  how  1   By  what  means  T 

"  Until  now^  except  your  military  services,  your  life  has  been  an 
idle  and  dissipated  one ;  give  it  some  object ;  serve  your  country  ; 
occupy  yourself.  Are  there  not  many  honorable  employments  you 
might  fulfil  1  have  you  not  been  a  military  man  ?  have  you  not 
been  employed  in  the  diplomatic  line  ?** 

''I would  neither  ask  for,  or  accept,  any  employment  under 
this  government.** 

"  You  are  right ;  that  feeling  is  accounted  for  by  the  gratitude 
you  owe  to  the  &mily  who  have  loaded  yours  with  benefits,  and  to 
whom  my  parents  also  were  devoted.  You  belong  to  the  sid» 
which  clings  to  the  rights  and  hopes  of  the  royal  family ;  well» 
then  join  its  brave  defenders.'* 

"  Do  you  then  advise  me  to  go  to  La  Vendue  1** 

"  I  do  not  advise  you  to  take  part  in  the  civil  war ;  are  there 
no  other  means  to  serve  that  party  T 

"  How  r 
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"  In  the  Chamber  of  Deputiee^  for  iaeUnoe.  Is  there  not  % 
pkce  there  you  could  take  amongst  the  royalists  r 

In  the  Chamber  of  Depaties !  what  chance  should  I  have 
there  r 

"  If  jou  would  try,  you  might  have  a  good  one ;  the  estates 
that  you  possess  here,  and  the  principles  which  were  professed  by  and 
are  remembered  of  my  ftmily,  from  whom  they  are  descended, 
all  fiiTour  you ;  try  for  your  election ;  seixe  hold  of  that  hope,  and 
letall  your  thoughts  be  turned  towards  it.  Your  uaderstanding  is 
good  and  brilliuit,  gire  it  sdidity  and  steadines ;  if  you  wish 
to  represent  your  country,  study  its  laws,  its  goremment ;  give 
the  finish,  by  serious  study,  to  the  advantages  yon  already  possess  in 
knowledge  <^  the  world.  You  are  surrou^ed  by  your  fiumers  and 
tenants^  the  people  on  whom  an  ekction  depends ;  eiercdse  towards 
them  the  chara  of  manner  you  possess  when  yon  dioee  ;  inform 
yowself  of  their  interests,  their  wants ;  make  yourself  beieved 
amongst  them ;  until  now  they  have  ssen  in  yon  notiung  but  an 
idle  indifference  towards  the  grand  questions  which  ave  agitating 
the  country ;  shew  them  that  you  are  c^Ue  of  better  thi^gi^ 
prvre  to  them  that  you  are  descended  from  noUe  anoeston, 
wiU  deCmdtheprinciplea  which  yoabelieTe  to  besahitssy,  and  the 
rights  which  you  believe  divine ;  and  yet  advocate  the  pious  and 
noble  eauasof  those  who  work  and  sufier  in  the  defence  at  their 
country.  Employ  in  useful  studies  the  long  winter  evenings ;  eveiy 
day  go  over  your  estate;  be  good,  just,  aodafible  ;  you  wiU  gain 
all  hearts ;  by  dint  ol  services  and  benevolent  actions  you  wilt 
render  yoursdf  necessary  to  them,  and  the  di^  vrill  oonse  when 
you  will  vsap  the  good  elbots  of  your  labour.  Give  that  turn  to 
your  thoughts,  Oontnn,  and  then  you  will  be  suootesftily  you  wffl 
conquer  the  disgraceful  passion  which  enervates  and  engrosMS  you ; 
you  will  not|  it  is  true,  have  near  you,  to  encourage  you  in  that 
noble  career,  a  heart  any  longer  filled  with  the  most  passionate  love^ 
but  you  will  have  at  least,  a  sincere  fri^^  who  will  aj^reciate 
any  effort,  praise  any  exertion,  and  bless  you  ibr  having  the  oomsgs 
to  shew  yourself  good  and  persevering,  and  who  will  remind  you 
that  the  task  you  have  imposed  on  yourself  wifl  not  only  ddiver 
you  from  a  miserable  weakness,  but  vdll  ennoble  the  name  that  our 
child  will  bear ;  and  then,  Gontraa»  perhaps  when  I  see  you  so 
changed,  so  good,  so  happy — ^fbr  yeuwill  fisel  satisfied  vrith  yourself 
— ^perhaps  my  sad  heart  which  now  feels  dead  and  odd  tovraids 
you,  may,  by  one  of  those  miracles  with  which  Heaven  recompenses 
good  actions,  reviye  in  its  love  to  you,  but  if,  on  the  oontrary, 
the  blow  it  has  received  is  mortal,  still  my  friendships  the  education 
of  otsr  child,  the  good  opinion  ci  the  world,  your  renown,  and  a 
praiseworthy  ambition,  vdll  all  combine  to  occupy  you  sufficiently, 
perhaps,  to  lessen  your  regrets  for  that  loye,  in  the  marriage  state 
which  you  used  to  talk  of. 
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"  It  is  not  I — ^it  is  the  force  of  circumstances  which  have  dc- 
strojed  that  hope ;  we  have  passed  happy  dajs. 

Too  happy,  Gontran  1  one  of  your  &iilts  has  been  the  having 
made  me  too  happy,  knowing  that  such  felicity  was  not  to  last.  My 
lault  was,  in  believing  in  the  continuance  of  such  happiness.  When 
a  reverse  came  I  had  not  courage  to  bear  it^  my  feelings  had  become 
morbidly  sensitive,  and  I  could  only  suffer.  It  required  this 
complete  dis-illusion,  to  restore  me  to  myself  and  to  reason ; 
perhaps  such  firm  and  and  reasonable  language  as  I  have  addressed 
to  you  to  day  might  have  inspired  you  with  noble  desires,  and 
crushed  meaner  ones,  I  should  have  raised  you  in  your  own  esti- 
mation and  in  mine,  but  let  me  repeat  it  again — I  had  &ith  in  your 
professions,  and  the  deception  has  been  to  me  most  terrible :  during 
the  struggle  between  my  love  and.  your  indifference,  my  reason  was 
weakened  and  obscured,  but  I  feel  now,  that  it  is  fortified,  strength- 
ened and  encreased  by  the  conviction  of  the  new  duties  which  are 
imposed  on  me — ^now  I  see,  and  judge,  and  speak  quite  differently. 

"  Differently  indeed  I  said  Oontran,  who  had  listened  to  me  with 
an  increasing  surprise  that  took  from  him  the  power  of  interrupting 
me— how  Matilda  i  can  it  be  you  that  t  hear — ^you,  always  so  weak— 
so  resigned  f* 

"  Well  answer  me  Gontran,  would  you  again  repeat  to  me  with 
tears,  those  words  so  unworthy  of  you  '  what  can  I  do  to  fight 
against  the  unreasonable  passion  that  governs  me  T' 

''No!  No  I  cried  M.  De  Lanciy,  no,  you  shall  be  as  you  ever 
were,  my  guardian  angel :  your  noble,  though  severe,  observations 
have  opened  to  me  a  new  horizon — yes  I  will  struggle  against,  I 
win  conquer,  this  absorbing  passion.  I  shall  have  a  double  motive 
to  act  upon,  to  re-establish  my  character  in  your  estimation  and 
that  of  the  world,  and  to  regain  the  affections  of  the  noble  heart 
that  I  have  lost — oh  best  of  women,  when  I  compare  your  elevated 
language  to  the  satirical  falsehood  of  Ursula's,  when  I  compare  the 
pure  and  salutary  emotion  it  causes  me,  the  generous  feelings 
it  creates  in  my  mind,  to  the  bitter  resentment  that  her  ironical  wit 
always  made  me  feel,  I  cannot  understand  how  I  could  ever  have 
sacrificed  you  to  her,  Oh  I  Matilda,  to  give  me  courage  to  strengthen 
my  resolution,  let  me  believe  that  the  estrangement  of  your  heart 
towards  me  will  soon  cease !  this  new  life  w^  be  so  happy,  shared 
with  you,  tender  and  loving  as  you  used  to  be." 

"  That  is  impossible,  Gontran,  I  repeat  again  you  will  find  in 
me  all  the  support,  all  the  affection  that  duty  imposes  on  me.  I 
can  promise  you  no  more ;  our  marriage  of  love  is  passed  and 
gone,  a  marriage  of  convenance  has  succeeded  to  it ;  our  feelings 
now  must  be  caJm,  but  they  may  be  full  of  solicitude,  of  sincerity ; 
I  do  not  wish  to  praise  myself,  Gontran,  but  reflect  iq>on  all  Uiat 
has  passed  between  us,  and  say  if  I  have  not  acted  " 
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*'  Like  ihe  most  generous  of  women.  It  is  true,  true  indeed  ! 
but  the  remembrance  of  past  happiness  renders  me  so  exigeant»  that 
I  cannot  content  mjself  with  that,  which  is  eyen  more  than  I 
deserre." 

**  Then  have  courage,  Gontran,  have  courage  ;  life  may  still 
have  man/  charms  for  jou.  In  a  noble  ambition,  in  constant 
employment,  in  rendering  others  happjr,  you  will  find  a  new  exist* 
ence  opening  on  you,  and  if  you  feel  sometimes  unhappy,  think 
how  many  there  are  more  unhappy  than  you." 

"  Yes,  yes  Matilda,  you  will  see,  I  will  render  myself  worthy  of 
you ;  from  this  day,  as  you  say,  I  will  begin  a  new  life ;  you  have 
awakened  in  my  heart  a  praiseworthy  ambition ;  I  will  follow  your 
advice  to  the  letter— for  some  time  I  have  regretted  remaining  an 
indifferent  spectator  of  this  revolution ;  not  proclaiming  myself  the 
partizan  of  a  family  to  whom  I  owe  so  much  ;  that  alone  was  un- 
worthy of  me — oh !  1  thank  you  for  having  made  me  feel  ashamed 
of  it-" 

I  confess,  this  conversation  gave  me  some  hope,  I  thanked  Grod 
for  having  suggested  it  to  me.  The  more  I  reflected  on  the  advice 
I  had  given  and  the  hopes  with  which  I  had  inspired  Grontran  the 
more  I  applauded  myself. 

If  ambition  could  once  take  root  in  lus  mind,  it  would  spread 
quickly,  so  as  to  conquer  the  passion  that  occupied  it  for  Ursula. 
».  Gontran  with  his  abilities  and  his  knowledge  of  mankind,  once 
mixing  in  politics  would  certainly  soon  attain  a  distinguished 
position. 

 0  

CHAPTER  XIII. 

TlIK  DBPABTURC. 

The  day  after  that  conversation  which  had  inspired  me  with  so 
much  hope,  and  in  which  Gontran  had  shewn  so  much  noble  reso- 
lution, I  did  not  see  my  husband.  About  two  o  clock  the  wea- 
ther was  fine,  but  cold,  I  sent  to  ask  M.  de  Lancry  if  he  would 
take  an  airing  with  me  in  the  carriage.  Blondeau  brought  me 
word  that  he  was  very  much  engaged,  and  was  sorry  he 
could  not  accompany  me. 

I  fancied,  that  with  the  usual  impetuosity  of  his  character,  hs 
was  already«4>repanng  for  those  studies  which  were  to  be  of  so 
much  future  advantage  to  him. 

I  went  alone. 

The  air  did  mc  good  ;  my  wounded  heart  seemed  to  be  animated 
with  a  distant  hope  which  already  cheered  it. 
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Though  I  no  long?r  felt  any  lovo  for  my  husband,  though 
his  presence  was  often  painful  to  me,  on  account  of  the  cruel  recol- 
lections which  it  brought  back  to  me,  yet  I  could  not  help  antici- 
pating the  possibility  of  happier  times. 

If  M.  de  Lancry  could  accomplish,  by  dint  of  exertions  and  hiH 
own  will,  to  conquer  his  passion  for  Ursula,  and  to  substitute  for  it 
a  noble  ambition,  then  I  should  consider  him  sared  and  restored 
to  me. 

Ambition  once  awakened  in  a  man  of  his  disposition,  there 
would  be  but  little  room  for  any  of  his  tender  feelings.  Perhaps 
then,  in  return  for  my  devotion  to  him,  the  possession  of  my 
heart,  might  be  sufficient  for  Gontran.  Alas!  these  thoughts 
proved  to  me  the  weakness  of  my  resolutions,  and  the  instability 
ef  my  impressions. 

Without  doubt,  aa  I  had  tol.l  my  husband,  I  no  longer  loved 
him,  and  yet,  with  the  slightest  hope  of  seeing  him  as  he  used  to 
be,  it  seemed  to  rae  I  should  also  resume  towards  him  my  old  love. 

I  preferred  thinking  that  my  heart  was  lethargio,  to  supposing 
that  all  its  emotions  were  dead. 

*  »  » 

After  a  long  airing  I  returned  horne^    It  was  almost  dark. 

A«  I  approached  the  Castle  I  was  surprised  to  see  Blondeau ' 
coming  to  meet  me. 

She  made  a  sign  to  the  coachman  for  the  carriage  to  stop. 

1  was  struck  by  the  uneasy  and  mekncholy  air  of  that  excellent 
woman. 

"  Get  into  the  carriage,"  said  I ;  «  I  will  take  you  back," 
"  I  was  going  to  ask  you  to  do  so,  madame.*' 
Blondeau  got  in. 

"  Heavens,  what  is  the  matter,"  exckimed  I ;  "  you  are  pale —  » 
jrou  are  agitated ;  certainly  something  extraordinary  has  happened.** 
Pray  madame,  do  not  akrm  yourself.** 

"  But  what  has  happened  1  you  frighten  me.** 
I  have  eorae  to  meet  you,  madame,  fearing  that  on  arriving  at 
the  Castle,  you  would  hear  too  suddenly  ^ 

*'  Once  more,  speak,  tell  me  what  has  happened.** 

"  Calm  yourself,  madame,  calm  yourself ;  it  is  something  which 
will  surprise  you  very  much,  but  which  ought  not  to  afflict  you,  if 
you  consider  it  rationally-^perhaps  it  may  be  even  for  the  best ; 
you  will  be  more  at  rest." 

"  More  at  rest  1    Explain  yourself.  * 

"  This  letter,  which  the  Viscount  has  given  me  for  you,  will 
inform  you  without  doubt.** 
"A  letter!    where  is  it?*' 
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"  Here  it  is^  mAdame  ;  but  it  is  dark,  von  cannot  read  ii." 
"  But  what  did  M.  de  Lancry  «ay  T 

"  Madame,  I  will  tell  you  what  has  occurred.  You  had  hardly 
Bet  out,  when  Germain,  whom  Monsieiir  de  Lancry  had  sent  to 
Paris  some  time  since,  and  wrote  to  him  oTery  day,  arrived  at  the 
Cartle  from  Piuris ;  he  immediately  asked  to  see  his  master ;  be  bad 
hardly  been  with  bim  ire  minntes*— " 

« Wenr 

Indeed,  madame,**  continved  Bkndeas,  with  besitatioii,  and 
tegarding  me  with  compassion,  *'  it  may  be  for  the  beat — that 
departure  ^ 

**  A  departure  !— H.  de  Lancry  is  depaited,"  cried  I,  elaaping 
my  hands. 

"  And  would  to  God  he  may  nerer  come  back  T  exdaisoed 
Blondeau,  impetuously,  "  for  you  will  die  from  tbe  troubles  he 
brings  on  you,  my  poor  mistress." 

Without  answering  Blondeau,  I  rushed  in  to  read  the  letter  of 
M.  de  Lancry«   It  was  as  follows 

Haran,  8  o'clock. 

"  You  win  guess,  without  doubt^  the  cause  of  my  sudden 
departure;  it  would  be  useless,  now,  to  have  any  diaaimulaiioa 
wiUiyou.  You  will  see  clearly  that  there  are  some  fiitaUtM  which 
it  is  imposuble  to  resist. 

"  My  presence  must  now  be  insupportable  to  you,  and  yours  can 
only  remind  me  of  &ults  which  I  neither  can  or  wUl  deny.  Your 
feelings  and  my  &ults  are  of  such  a  nature  that  we  could  no4 
lire  together  in  thai  sort  ci  negative  Intimacy,  which  is  sufficient 
for  some  married  people. 

Your  regrets  for  the  former  period  of  our  union,  would  take 
the  form  of  reproaches,  and  your  patient  virtue  would  be  for  eyet 
reminding  me  of  my  errors ;  my  disposition  would  be  still  more 
embittered,  and  therefore  any  attempt  towards  a  reHudoo  wo^ 
be  fiital  to  us  both. 

*'  I  leave  you  in  Ml  liberty,  feeling  certain  thai  you  wiH  always 
respect  appearances.  I  ask  the  same  fhTour  from  you,  thoi^h  my 
determination  is  quite  taken,  and  any  attempt  to  makn  me  change 
it,  would  be  utterly  in  vain* 

**  I  think  that  twenty  fi?e  thousand  francs  a  year  will  be  sufficient 
for  you— whether  you  remain  at  Maran,  as  I  adrise  you,  or  come  to 
Paris,  that  pension  will  be  punctually  paid  to  you. 

"  Let  me  hear  of  your  health,  and  if  you  haye  a^y  objectionn  to 
mk^  on  financial  matters  write  to  me,  I  ^  try  to  sMmge  thiii^ 
according  to  your  wish. 

I  was  deceired,  as  you  were,  by  my  good  resolutions  of  yesterdlgr ; 
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it  was  perfeot  weakDess,  I  had  quite  loat  mj  reason,  I  spoke-  aad 
acted  like  a  man  without  any  enero^,  the  current  carriee  me  on,  I 
shut  my  ejes  and  abandon  myself  to  it ;  whateyer  jou  may  say, 
there  are  circumstances  where  the  will  is  utterly  powerless, 

G  .  de  L.  - 

The  sudden  departure  of  my  husband  and  the  receipt  of  that 
letter,  caused  me  such  extreme  agitaticm,  that  I  felt  immediately 
some  violent  internal  injury ;  my  blood  froae  in  my  veins^  a  horrible 
fioar  overwhelmed  me,  I  £uinted, 

«  •  « 

To  day  I  repeat  as  I  did  then,  and  as  I  shall  always,  Gontraa 
destroyed  the  firuit  of  my  womb. 

♦  ■  ♦  ♦ 

How  long  I  remained  in  a  state  of  insensibility  I  know  not. 

Blondeau  never  left  me,  night  or  day — she  has  tuld  me  since,  that 
when  1  revived  from  my  insensibility,  my  reason  seemed  gone,  I 
burst  into  fits  of  convulsive  laughter. 

Afterwords  I  fell  into  a  sort  of  stupor,  during  which  time  I 
never  spoke  a  word,  nor  did  I  appear  to  hear  any  thing  that  was 
said  to  me. 

It  was  two  months  ere  I  regained  full  possession  of  my  senses. 

When  I  came  to  myself  I  made  Blondeau  tell  me  aU  that  hap* 

pened  all  about  the  departure  of  my  husband  the  state  into 

which  it  threw  me,  all  in  short  up  to  that  terrible  moment  when..« 

 But  my  pen  stops  my  hand  trembles  oh,  my  child  1  

my  child !  Curses  on  you,  Oontran  I  Curses  on  you  !  Even 

now,  my  despair  vents  itself  in  sobs  oh,  curses  on  him  who  so 

mercilessly  destroyed  the  only  tie  that  reconciled  me  to  this  life* 

I  often  <|uestioncd  myself  whether  the  sudden  departure  of 
Gontran  was  the  sole  cause  of  the  fisttal  events  or  whether  it  was 
ihe  effect  of  the  violent  grief  I  had  experienced  for  some  months 
past. 

It  was  a  long  time,  blushing  for  myself,  before  I  could  confess 
that  unpardonable  weakness — ^but  it  was  true — notwithstanding 
his  letter  to  Ursula — notwithstanding  my  own  resentment,  and 
that  had  assured  him  I  loved  him  no  longer ;  to  my  shame  1  con- 
fess it,  I  loved  him  still.  I  loved  him,  since  it  was  the  shock 
which  his  departiu^  caused  me,  that  brought  on  the  premature 
death  of  my  child.  Now,  that  all  illusion  is  for  ever  dissipated,  and 
I  can  look  back  to  the  past.  I  can  perceive  that  even  amidst  the 
most  despairing  moments  of  my  existence,  a  secret  hope  remained  ; 
when  Gontran  abandoned  me,  I  felt  how  much  his  presence  had 
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sustained  me.  A  terrible  remorse  must  therefore  embitter  all  mf 
life,  that  unworthy  love  has  lost  me  the  life  of  my  child  ;  if ,  as  I 
bad  professed  to  do,  I  had  become  indifferent  to  a  man  so  devoid  of 
all  principle,  if  I  had  placed  all  my  hopes  of  happiness  in  my  ma- 
ternal love,  I  should  have  been  able  to  bear  this  blow  with  calm- 
ness and  dignity. 

It  was  not  so  1  From  the  agonising  shock  that  his  departure 
caused  me,  I  learnt  by  how  many  fibres   my  heart  still  clung 

to  his  his  infamous  desertion  of  me,  however,  in  tearing  them 

forcibly  away  destroyed,  though  alas  too  late,  but  for  ever,  my  ill- 
fated  love  for  him. 

— 0  ■  ■ 
CHAPTER.  XVII. 

TlIK  WILL. 

DuRiNo  my  illness  the  following  letters  from  Madame  de  Riche- 
ville  had  arrived  at  Maran. 

Blondeau  seeing  that  they  were  sealed  with  black,  would  not 
give  them  to  me  till  I  was  out  of  danger,  fearing  their  contents 
might  cause  me  pain,  and  expose  me  to  emotions  that  would  be 
dangerous  for  me. 

The  presentiments  of  that  kind,  devoted  creature  were  not 
mistaken. 

Paris,  two  o'clock.   January,  1831. 

I  write  you  aline  in  haste,  dear  Matilda,  to  inform  you 
of  a  veiy  painful  event. 

"  I  have  just  heard  that  M.  de  Mortagne  was  yesterday  serioody 
wounded  in  a  duel.  They  say  (but  I  cannot  believe  it),  that  our 
unfortunate  friend,  whose  honourable  character  you  are  fully  aware 
of,  was  the  aggressor. 

"  The  surgeons  cannot  yet  give  any  hopes  ;  they  will  dress  his 
wounds  this  evening.  I  know  not  why,  but  I  cannot  help  dreading 
that  this  duel  has  been  in  consequence  of  some  deep  laid  plot. 

"  I  went  instantly  myself  to  endeavour  to  obtain  some  informa- 
tion.  Sitting  back  in  my  carriage,  1  waited  at  the  door  of  the 
house,  which  M.  de  Mortagne,  as  you  know,  alone  inhabits,  till 
my  servant  came  back  to  me.  Two  men,  very  tall,  well  dressed, 
but  of  vulgar  appearance,  came  without  doubt  to  inquire  a'so  after 
him.  Before  they  went  in,  they  made  some  ridiculous  grimaces, 
as  if  to  apologise  for  the  one  going  before  the  other,  which 
surprised  me.    After  remaining  about  a  minute  in  the  house  they 
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came  out,  and  stood  for  an  instant  before  the  door,  looking  about 
them ;  then  one  of  the  men,  the  tallest,  (I  shall  never  foi-get  his 
countenance,  so  expressiye  of  eyery  bad  feeling,  and  his  small, 
sharp,  grey  eyes),  said  to  the  other,  with  a  ferocious  laugh  : 

'  When  I  told  you  that  a  bullet  in  the  arm  was  as  good  as  <t 
bullet  in  the  brain,  I  had  fully  intended  taking  aim  at  the  Jiead, 
but  I,  who  should  riotmiss  a  fly  ai  forty  paces,  1  felt  my  eye  sink 
under  the  gaze  of  that  man — /  never  saw  such  a  look  as  he  has  ;  it 
is  what  disconcerted  me  in  my  aim* 

"  '  There  is  no  harm  done  if  the  blow  was  effecttial,*  replied  the 
other  man  in  a  strong,  foreign  accent,  '  in  that  case,  continued  he, 

'  what  is  promised  must  be  fulfilled  thei'e  is  only  his  word  

 and  

"  I  heard  no  more,  the  two  men  went  away,  but  I  cannot  tell  you 
what  uneasiness  I  felt.  Who  are  those  men  ?  what  connection 
could  such  beings  have  with  M.  de  Mortagne,  what  could  their 
words  signify :  '  WhcU  is  promised,  must  be  fiddled  I  there  is  otily 
his  word,,. if  the  blow  was  effectual,  that  is  to  say,  without  doubt, 
if  it  was  mortal  /  what  mystery  can  this  bef 

8  o'clock  in  the  evening. 

''M.  de  Mortagne  is  in  the  same  state  they  haye  imposed  the 

most  perfect  silence  on  him.  I  begged  M.  de  Saint  Pierre,  who  was 
one  of  his  seconds,  to  come  to  me,  I  wished  to  tell  him  of  the  con- 
yeisation  I  heard  between  those  two  men  ;  he  was  as  much  struck 
as  I  was  by  those  strange  expressions ;  the  one  with  grey  eyes  was 
the  adversary  of  M.  de  Mortagne.;  These  are  the  details  that  M, 
de  Saint  Pierre  gaye  me  of  this  duel ; 

"M.  de  Mortagne  came  to  him  Thursday  eyening  to  tell  him  that 
he  had  had  a  yiolent  quarrel  with  a  man  with  whom  he  was  not 
acquainted,  but  who  he  had  often  met  at  the  C&U  de  Paris,  where 
he  constantly  dined. 

"  That  man  and  his  companion  always  contriyed  to  place  themselyes 
at  a  table  near  his,  wheneyer  they  could  do  so.  When  they  were 
established  there,  and  so  as  to  be  within  hearing  of  M.  de  Mor- 
tagne, they  begun  speaking  of  the  Emperor  in  the  most  gross 
and  insulting  terms.  You  know,  my  dear  Matilda,  the  sort  of 
idolatry  that  M.  de  Mortagne  entertains  for  Napoleon,  you  may 
imagine  with  what  impatience  he  bore  these  remarks,  which 
wounded  him  in  the  object  of  his  warmest  sympathy.  On  Friday 
last,  he  went  to  dine  there,  as  usual ;  he  was  hardly  seated  before 
these  two  strangers  arriyed ;  the  same  scene  recommenced ;  the 
same  conyersation  was  continued.  Our  unfortunate  friend  felt  it 
more  difficult  to  restrain  himself,  as  he  thought  he  perceived  the 
two  men  exchange  signs  of  intelligence  together,  when  they  looked 
at  him ;  however,  he  exercised  sufficient  control  over  himself  to 
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get  up  and  go  awaj  without  aaying  a  word,  bamg^  in  fact,  iia, 
proof  of  aggreesion — those  two  men  had  a  perfect  right  to  canTaas- 
their  opinions  with  each  other,  and  thej  were  not  addresaed  to 
him.  ,  When  he  left  the  dinner,  M*  de  Mortagne  went  to  the 
Comedie  Frangaise  ;  there  were  very  few  people  there  ;  he  took  a 
stall ;  in  a  few  minutes  the  two  strangers  came  and  placed  them- 
selves next  to  him,  and  renewed  the  conrersation  just,  where  it  had 
been  left  off.  'M.  de  Mortagne  could  not  help  perceiving  a  desire 
to  irritate  him,  in  the  strange  perseTersnce  with  whidi  thej  followed 
him ;  he  lost  patience,  unfortunately  his  impetuous  temper  got  the 
better  of  him,  and  he  said  to  the  man  with  grej  eyes,  that  none  but 
a  blackguard  would  speak  in  such  terms  of  the  Emperor.  The  man 
instead  of  answering  M.  de  Mortagne  redoubled  lus  abuse  of  Na- 
poleon ;  always  addressing  himself  to  his  companion.  Our  unfor- 
tunate friend,  whom  this  $ang  froid  eicited  to  the  greatest  pitch, 
forgot  himself  so  far  as  to  seize  violently  hold  of  the  arm  of  the 
stranger,  and  to  ask  him  if  he  had  not  heard  what  he  said. 

The  man  immediately  replied,  'you  have  called  me  ablackguard^ 
you  have  laid  hands  on  me,  1  did  not  address  a  single  word  to  yon, 
you  are  the  aggressor,  you  owe  me  satis&ction ;  to-morrow  mornings 
my  second  shall  call  upon  you and  he  gave  his  card  to  M.  de 
Mortagne.  The  name  on  that  card  was  Le  CapUaine  Le  Blanc 
The  same  evening  M.  de  Mortagne  went  to  M.  de  Saint  Pierre,, 
confessed  to  hiui  that  he  had  been  in  the  wrong,  but  that  he  could 
not  restiain  himself  when  he  h«#rd  Uie  insults  that  were  leTeUed 
against  a  man  whom  he  admires  more  than  any  other  in  the  world,  he, 
begged  M.  de  Saint  Pierre  to  see  the  second  ofLe  CapUainele  Blanc,. 
adding  that  he  was  ready  to  give  him  satisfaction  the  nest  morning, 
at  eight  o'clock,  the  second  of  Captain  le  Blanc,  an  Italian  who  bore 
the  title  of  Chevalier  Peretti,  Came  to  M.  de  Saint  Pierre,  and 
claimed  the  choice  of  arms  for  Captain  Le  BUnc  who  wished  to 
fight  with  pistob,  and  at  twenty  paces,  and  to  fire  the  firsts  as  he 
was  the  insulted  one.  M«  de  Saint  Pierre  wishing  to  equalise  the 
ohaaces  of  the  duel  proposed  that  both  combatants  should  fire  at 
the  same  moment,  but  the  second  of  Captain  le  Blanc  would  not 
consent,  unfortunately  M.  de  Mortagne  having  been  the  aggressor 
without  any  provocation.  M.  de  Samt  Piene  was  obliged  to  accede 
to  their  terms. 

When  M.  de  Mortagne  heard  the  result  of  this  interview,  he  ap 
peared  thoughtful,  and  pre^Kcupe;  before  the  duel  took  place" 
he  gave  M.  de  Saint  Pierre  a  key,  begging  him  to  send  tiie 
papers  which  he  would  find  in  that  cupboard,  according  to  their 
address. 

M.  de  Saint  Pierre  knowing  the  courage  of  M.  do  Mortagne  who 
had  given  brilliant  examples  of  it  in  similar  circumstances^  attn-> 
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bated  to  some  kind  of  preaentimelit  the  depression  that  he  shewed 
previous  to  the  combat  Our  friend  regpretted,  very  often,  having 
allowed  himself  to  become  so  exasperated  as  to  insiUt  that  man,  as 
if  the  memory  of  the  emperor  was  not  sufficient  to  right  itself. 
Many  times  he  repeated  :  "  It  would  have  been  hardly  justifiable 
if  my  life  belonged  to  myuif  aUme;  but  at  such  a  moment  as  thia^ 
to  condiist  myself  as  I  have  done,  is  more  than^b/Zy,  it  is  almost 
crime. 

■  ^At  twelve  o*clodc  M.  de  Mortagne  and  his  two  seconds  arrived  at 
the  Bou  de  Vm^UAvray,  Everything  was  arranged,  as  it  hlul 
been  proposed. 

V  The  two  adveimries  placed  themselves  at  twenty  paces  from  each 
other ;  M.  de  Mortagne  drew  himself  up  to  his  foU  height,  and 
taking  his  pistol  in  his  right  hand,  he  crossed  his  arms  on  hS  breast ; 
and  &ced  so  penetrating  and  piercing  a  look  on  the  Captain  le  Blanc, 
that  for  A  moment  he  cast  down  luis  eyes,  and  M.  de  Saint  Pierre 
distinctly  saw  him  tremble  ;  however  his  pistol  went  off,  alas,  it 
was  fiital  enough.  M»  de  Mortagne  sprang  up  then  fell  on  his 
knees^  putting  his  right  hand  to  his  left  side,  then  he  fell,  ezclaimin|( 
^my  poor  ddldJ"  you  see,  he  thought  of  you,  Matilda?  His 
seconds  receiTed  him  almost  dying  in  their  arms,  the  ball  had  pene* 
inted  the  chest ;  they  removed  him  irith  the  greatest  care  to  Paris^ 
and  since  yesterday,  though  very  dangerous,  Ids  case  is  not  wholly 
despaired  of.  This  my  dear  Matilda  is  Uw  recital  that  I  have 
heard  from  M.  de  Saint  Pierre.  From  the  mysterious  expressions 
that  dropped  from  the  adversaries  of  M.  de  Mortagne,  M.  de  Saint 
Pierre  agrees  with  me  that  these  two  men  had  resolved  to  irritate 
M.  de  Mortagne  beyond  his  powers  of  endtrtoce  until,  by  an  im- 
prudent assault,  he  put  himself  in  the  power  of  two  assaaaina^  one 
of  whom  appeared  but  too  certain  of  his  aim. 

"But  vrhof»n  be  the  mysterious  originator  of  this  atrocious  ven- 
geance^ no  doubt  those  villains  did  not  act  for  themselves,  they  arb 

only  the  instnnnents  of  some  horrible  machination  I  have  this 

moment  receiTed  a  message  from  M.  de  Mortagne,  he  feels  better  ( 
he  says  he  has  things  of  the  utmost  importance  to  communicate  to 
me  ;  I  shall  not  fiiH  attending  to  that  sad  and  pious  duty ;  I  leave 
you ;  soon  to  resume,  my  dear  child." 

Parifl^  Eleven  o'clock  in  the  evening, 
am  come  from  our  fxiend — let  us  thank  God  and  pray  for 
him  i — ^there  is  still  some  hope— he  will  live  l*-^h  he  will  live  for 
the  luq[>pinefiB  of  his  friends^  and  the  chastisentent  of  his  enemies, 
for  what  I  have  heard  from  him  proves  to  me  that  there  has  been  a 
horrible  plot.  What  an  abyss  of  in&my  1 — but  to  speak  of  yon  now-*- 
hinfirst  exdamaiion  was,  'Matilda  T  his  first  words  were  to  entreat  me 
to  tell  you  that  serious  duties  had  absorbed  all  hts  time,  so  as  to 
prevent  his  devoting  a  few  days  to  you ;  since  that  scene  in  the 
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Bolitarf  old  house,  (he  has  confided  to  me  all  the  deUOs  of  that; 
horrible  night,  you  will  know  soon  why). 

He  received  the  letter  that  you  wrote  him  on  the  subject  of  your 
husband's  extraTaganoe ;  according  to  his  usual  custom  he  wished 
to  answer  it  by  re-assuring  you,  and  giving  you  good  advice,  but  he 
was  obliged  to  have  many  consultations  with  men  of  business,  and  it 
was  only  the  day  before  yesterday  and  then  it  was  with  the  greatest 
difficulty  that  he  was  able  to  procure  a  copy  of  your  marriage- 
settlements.    Alas  1  my  poor  child,  you  have  been  ihade  the  victim 

of  a  most  perfidious  and  well  oiganiaed  plot  you  have  it  not  in 

your  power  to  dispose  of  any  thing  your  husband  can  clutch 

hold  of  everything  and  leave  nothing  but  beggary  to  her  who  has 
so  generously  enriched  him. 

'  But  let  Matilda,  be  eaeiy,*  said  M.  de  Mortagne  :  *  whaterer 
happens,  whether  I  live  or  die,  her  future  welfare  and  that  of  her 
child  are  cared  for,  and  ^vill  be  secured  beyond  the  power  of  her 
husband  to  dissipate.' 

^  I  told  him  everything,  my  unhappy  friend !  Your  just  causes  for 
jealou^,  and  your  husband's  baseness — ^he  thinks  thero  is  but  one 
means  possible  for  emancipating  you  from  such  tyranny.  I  hardly 
like  to  write  the  word — ^for  I  know  your  tender  blindness  on  that 
point — ^however,  the  only  means  he  can  suggest  is  a  9eparat{on  I 
• — and  you  have  not  been  married  a  year,  unhappy  child  I 

"  Listen  to  your  friend — Listen  to  me — ^reflect  upon  it — habituate 
yourself  to  that  thought— do  not  let  it  frighten  you— doubtlesi 
isolation  is  painful^  but  it  is  better  than  every  moment  spent  in 
grief  and  fear. 

If,  as  I  doubt  not,  God  preserves  M.  de  Mortagne  he  will  go  to 
you  himself ;  and,  before  your  husband,  will  give  you  the  same  ad- 
vice that  I  have  now  done. 

And  now  we  come  to  the  suspicions  which  the  words  I  over- 
heard have  created  in  him.  Do  you  guess,  whom  he  accuse^ 
though  with  all  the  candour  of  a  true  and  loyal  character  t  It  is 
the  demon  who  planned  your  destruction,  M.  Lugarto !  It  was  to 
make  me  understand  the  cause  of  his  rage  against  him,  that  he  re- 
lated to  me  the  scene  in  that  solitaiy  house,  and  the  threats  of 
vengeance  which  he  professed  when  he  left  it---he  has  kept  his  word 
but  too  well  1  these  persons,  hired  and  instructed  by  him,  were 
spies  on  M.  de  Mortagne  and  following  the  execrable  directions  of 
their  master  they  exasperated  our  unhappy  friend,  by  insulting, 
before  him,  the  memory  of  the  man  whom  he  revered.  Once  the 
aggressor,  M.  de  Mortagne  had  no  other  choice  but  to  bare  his 
breast  to  the  hired  assassins  of  M.  Lugarto. 

"  Here  this  letter  of  Mde  Richeville  was  interrupted,  a  note 
accompanying  a  krge  packet  sealed  with  black,  was  written  in  a 
trembling  hand  by  Mde  Richeville. 
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One  o'clock  in  the  morning, 

"  I  haye  hardlj  strength  to  write  these  terrihle  words  He  is 

deatl — ...suifocation  came  on  and  carried  him  off ;  that  is  not  all. 
I  fear  I  shall  go  mad  with  terror*  Hardly  had  that  melancholy 
intelli^nce  been  announced  to  me  when  a  stranger  brought  a  box 

for  me.    Emma  opened  it,  in  my  presence — what  did  I  see  t  

A  nosegay  of  those  bright  red  flowers,  the  colour  of  blood,  like 
those  you  wore  in  your  hair  last  year  at  a  morning  fSte,  and  which 
had  been  sent  you  by  M.  de  Lugarto — that  demon  in  a  human 
form  ;  the  nosegay  was  tied  with  black  ribbon — do  you  understand 
that  horrible  allegory  1  Is  it  not  at  the  same  time  announcing 
whose  hand  it  is  that  has  already  struck  us,  and  the  future  ven- 
geance which  it  threatens  us.  If  it  is  so— Oh  my  God,  mercy, 
mercy  for  my  child  1 — strike  me,  but  spare  her.  Matilda,  be  on 
your  gu:  rd,  an  evil  spirit  is  hovering  about  us ;  our  friend  is  per* 
haps  only  his  first  victim — adieu!  I  have  not  strength  to  add 
a  thousand  expressions  of  tenderness  and  despair. 

Vkbmbuil  db  Riobbvillb. 

A  sealed  packet,  addressed  to  me,  accompanied  this  letter. 
It  contained  the  last  will  of  M.  de  Mortagne — the  gift  that  he 
vaade  to  me,  of  all  his  property—^nd  it  revealed  to  me  a  sacred 
'  mysteiy,  which  must  remain  for  ever  buried  in  my  heart. 

I  need  not  say  my  grief  was  profound — the  only  hand  that  would 
have  been  stretched  forth  to  save  me  on  the  brink  of  the  abyss — 
was  stiffened  in  death. 

Bvery  support  seemed  taken  from  me  at  once — a  fatality  seemed 
to  weigh  upon  me. 

One  day  that  I  found  myself  alone — my  heart  desolate  and  void — 
my  soul  full  of  bitterness  and  hatred. 

In  my  impious  rebellion  to  the  fate  that  Ood  had  awarded  me^ 
doubtless  to  prove  me,  tired  of  being  the  victim,  I  begaa  to  think 
of  returning  evil  for  evil* 

Can  you  ever  forgive  me,  oh  my  Gk>d  1 
May  my  faults  fall  on  the  head  of  the  man  who  plunged  me 
into  such  a  stormy  and  despairing  life.*' 

^*  No,  I  have  no  pity — ^no  pity  for  him — ^he  has  cast  me  down 
from  Heaven  to  HeU,  he  has  caused  me  to  lose  my  only  hope." 
Hatred — hatred  for  ever  towards  Him  who  killed  my  child. 
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CHAPTER  XVIJT. 


THE  LKTTllR. 

1  begin  with  diffidence  the  recital  of  this  new  period  of  mj 
life. 

In  retracing  the  events  which  succeded  each  other  from  mj  child- 
hood to  my  marriage;  and  since  my  marriage,  to  the  moment 
when  M.  de  Lancry  so  cruelly  deserted  me  to  join  Ursula  at  Paris,  I 
could  dwell  without  fear  on  all  my  proceedings,  on  all  the  impres- 
sions that  they  awakened,  I  had  nothing  to  conceal,  nothing  to 
disguise  from  myself.    Sincerity  was  ea^  to  me. 

I  had  nothing  to  reproach  myself  with,  but  the  exaggeration  of 
some  generous  qualities ;  I  said  to  M.  de  Lancry  that  I  knew  my- 
self that  my  misfortunes  would  gain  no  sympathy  even  if  they  were 
known  in  the  world,  as  I  had  failed  in  energy  and  dignity  in  my 
conduct  towards  him.  I  had  always  shewn  myself  blindly  submissiTe 
or  stupidly  resigned ;  I  had  only  been  able  to  weep  and  to  suffer-^ 
and  suifering  is  more  a  virtue,  Uian  tears  are  a  language.  To  suffer 
in  a  noble  cause,  is  elevating  and  grand  ;  humbly  to  endure  the  con- 
tempt and  indignities  of  an  unworthy  object  is  a  shameful  weakness 
which  may  perhaps  excite  a  frngal  pity,  but  never  a  touching  interest. 

That  discovery  was  a  terrible  blow  to  me ;  I  found  that  after  all 
I  had  suffered  I  had  hardly  acquired  the  right  to  be  pitied;  reflec> 
tion  and  experience  proved  to  me  that  in  the  eyes  of  the  world,  or 
rather  in  that  of  most  men,  Ursula^  with  her  vices  and  seductions^ 
would  please,  while  I  could  hope  for  nothing  more  than  a  disdainful 
pity ;  at  least  I  had  the  consoling  recollection  of  never  having  foiled 
in  my  duties,  and  I  mingled  with  that  conviction  a  sort  of  bitter 
disdiun  for  the  opinion  of  the  world  and  the  follies  of  my  husband. 

I  cannot  describe  my  sensations  when,  after  my  long  illness^  I  found 
myself  alone,  weeping  for  my  child  dead  before  its  birth. 

The  melancholy  end  of  M.  de  Mortagne,  my  only  support^  ren- 
dered my  isolation  still  more  painful.  While  the  winter  lasted,  I 
suffered  with  calm  resignation ;  but  in  the  spring,  the  first  fine 
weather,  the  sight  of  the  first  flowers  caused  me  feelings  full  of  bitter- 
ness ;  the  dismal  winter  was  at  least  in  accordance  with  my  own 
desolation ;  but  when  nature  appeared  in  all  its  renovated  splendour, 
when  everything  burst  into  freeh  life,  when  I  felt  the  soft  air  per- 
fumed by  the  first  blossoms,  when  I  heard  the  joyous  songs  of  the 
birds  in  the  foliage,  my  despair  encreased. 

The  aspect  of  nature,  so  peaceful  and  so  smiling  was  unbearable 
to  me  ;  I  felt  all  power  of  loving  and  experiencing  happiness  dead 
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within  me.  I  was  often  subject  to  fits  of  despair  and  rage  when 
I  considered  that  had  my  child  lived  ;  mj  life  might  have  been  as 
bright  as  ever,  for  I  had  anticipated  treasures  of  consolation  in  the 
exercise  of  maternal  love  ;  however  contemptuous,  however  cruel, 
however  unworthy  the  conduct  of  M.  de  Lancry  might  have  been 
towards  me,  it  could  not  have  affected  me  amidst  the  heavenly 
felicity  in  which  I  should  have  sheltered  myself. 

Notwithstanding  the  odious  proceedings  of  my  husband  towards 
me ;  I  never  could  understand  that  treachery  could  authorise  or 
excuse  treachery.  I  thought  this  not  from  any  feeling  of  respect 
to  M.  de  Lancry,  but  from  respect  for  myself. 

I  felt  that  according  to  worldly  principles,  I  had  perhaps  every 
right  to  seek  to  revenge  myself  by  indulging  in  a  guilty  love  ;  but 
besides  the  idea,  that  such  revenge  would  be  most  degrading  to  me, 
I  really  believed  the  sources  of  tender  affection  to  be  entirely  effaced 
from  my  heart. 

I  was  sometimes  alarmed  at  the  paroxysms  of  rage  which  came 
over  me,  the  recollection  of  Ursula  was  horrible  to  me ;  some- 
times it  occasioned  in  my  soul  the  most  extravagant  desire  of  revenge. 

This  is  one  of  the  strange  fatalities  of  our  condition.  A  man 
can  vent  his  fury  on  his  enemy,  can  provoke  him,  can  kill  him,  in 
the  face  of  the  world,  but  a  woman,  betrayed  by  another  woman, 
her  tenderest  affections  wounded  by  her,  can  do  nothing  but  weep 
in  silence  I  Strange  destiny !  we  who  suffer  so  much  from  love,  we 
may  not  revenge  ourselves  in  any  open  manner  ;  we  can  only  show 
contempt !  contempt  do  I  say  ?  what  would  Ursula  care  for  my 
contempt,  who  had  already  braved  that  of  the  worlds 

To  these  violent  conflicts  succeeded  a  sad  indifference — so  my 
life  passed  on. 

Prayer,  and  acts  of  charity  brought  with  them,  I  confess  with 
shame,  but  little  comfort  to  me ;  the  good  that  I  was  able  to 
do,  was  a  satisfaction  to  my  heart,  but  could  not  fill  the  void  there 
was  in  it. 

Often,  my  poor  Blondeau  advised  me  to  try  change  of  scene,  to 
travel,  1  had  neither  the  wish,  nor  the  strength  to  do  so ;  everything 
around  me  brought  to  my  mind  the  most  bitter  and  painful  recol- 
lections, and  I  remained  at  Maran,  enervated  and  desponding. 

I  led  the  life  of  a  recluse ;  all  the  attendants  of  M.  de  Lancry 
had  followed  him,  my  household  was  composed  of  Blondeau,  two 
other  women,  and  an  old  valet-de-chambre,  who  had  been  in  M.  de 
Mortagne's  service. 

I  waJked  a  great  deal  in  order  to  be  overcome  by  fatigue  ;  when 
I  came  home  I  placed  myself  mechanically  at  my  embroidery 
frame  ;  it  was  impossible  for  me  to  attempt  to  occupy  myself  with 
music ;  I  was  in  such  a  nervous  state,  that  the  sound  of  the 
piano  made  me  burst  into  tears. 


TAX  OAPHAN. 


Madame  de  RicbeviUe  wrote  to  me  very  often ;  when  she  fomid 
that  my  hnaband  had  rejoined  Unnila  at  Paris,  she  proposed  to 
me  to  come  and  visit  me  at  Maran,  though  it  would  cost  her 
much  to  separate  herself  from  Emma»  and  to  leave  her  at  Sacre 
Coeur,  where  she  was  finii^ing  her  education ;  I  thanked  that 
excellent  fnend,  but  I  begged  her  not  to  quit  her  daughter,  and 
also  in  future,  never  to  mention  M.  de  Lancry  or  Ursula  to  me.  I, 
was  determined  to  know  nothing  of  their  proceedings. 

The  lettera  of  Madame  de  RicbeviUe  were  full  of  tenderness 
and  goodness,  understanding  and  respecting  my  grief.  She  never- 
theless pressed  me  to  come  to  her  at  Paris,  but  I  had  an  invincible 
objection  to  return  to  the  world. 

I  knew  by  my  men  of  business  that  M.  de  Lanciy  was  mining 
me  j  he  had  full  power  over  me.  By  our  marriage,  we  had  all  thingi 
in  common ;  and  therefore  he  could  legally  dissipate  all  my  fortune 
with  impunity. 

I  confess  that  pecuniaiy  matters  were  indifferent  enough  to 
me  ;  the  aUowance  that  he  made  me  sufficed  to  my  wants ;  and 
besides  Madame  de  RicbeviUe  had  written  to  me  that  M.  de  Mor- 
tagne,  dying  so  suddenly,  had  not  had  time  to  make  arrangements 
to  prevent  the  property  he  left  me  being  touched  by  my  husband, 
but  that  he  had  confided  to  her  care  a  considerable  sum,  destined 
for  the  support  of  myself  and  child,  in  cose  M.  de  Lanciy  was  com- 
pletely ruined.  Alas  I  my  child  was  no  more— of  what  conse- 
quence could  the  future  be  to  me. 

More  than  two  years  had  slipped  away  in  that  manner  with  the 
rapidity  that  time  so  monotonously  spent*  generaUy  does. 

At  the  end  of  that  period  I  no  longer  suffered  ;  I  felt  nothing, 
neither  joy,  nor  grief.  Perhaps  I  should  have  remained  stiU  longer 
in  that  state  of  apathy,  if  the  following  letter  from  Madame  de 
RicheriUe  had  not  convinced  me  of  the  absolute  necesedty  of  return- 
ing to  Paria 

Paris,  20th.  October,  1834. 
''I  am  obliged,  my  dear  Matilda,  notwithstanding  your 
prohibition,  to  mention  M.  de  Lancry.  Yesterday,  one  of  my 
friends  learnt  by  accident  that  your  husband  was  going  to  seU 
your  estate  at  Maran.  The  person  who  wished  to  buy  it  would 
not  give  more  than  thirty  thousand  francs.  I  know  how  much 
you  are  attached  to  that  place,  because  it  belonged  to  your 
mother ;  I  therefore  thought  I  should  do  right,  (after  consulting 
M.  de  Rochegune,  who  arrived  here  a  month  since)  in  sending 
my  lawyer  to  M.  de  Lancry,  and  purchasing  Maran  at  a  higher 
price  than  was  already  offered  for  it.  Your  husband  agreed  to  it ; 
the  contract  for  the  sale  is  all  ready,  but  your  presence  in 
Paris  is  indispensable. 

**  Pardon  these  tiresome  details  of  business,  but  you  must  feel,  my 
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dear  child,  of  what  importance  they  are  to  jou,  and,  I  am  happy 
that  I  have  had  the  opportunity  of  saving  you  some  vexation  and 
fresh  causes  for  regret 

"  A  journey  to  Paris  is  now  unavoidahle ;  it  will  he  the  means 
perhaps  of  rousing  you  from  the  lethargy  in  which  you  are  plunged. 
My  dear  child  1  your  letters  distress  me  to  the  greatest  degree.  Is 
your  grief  quite  incurahle  f  ought  you  to  give  yourself  up  to  such 
despairing  apathy  9  are  the  consolations  of  friendship,  as  nothing  to 
to  you  1  why  wiU  you  so  ohstinately  persist  in  cherishing  your  own 
gloomy  thoughts  ? 

I  can  understand,  hotter  than  any  olie  else,  your  dislike  to  the 
world  ;  but  is  there  not  a  medium  between  absolute  solitude,  and 
the  gaieties  of  the  world  ?  I  dare  not  speak  to  you  of  my  own  hap- 
piness, and  quote  my  life  as  an  example,  that  is  to  be  found  in  an 

existence  shared  in  and  embellsihed  by  sincere  friendship  My 

Emma  is  with  me,  and  therefore  you  will  say  to  me,  and  with  reason, 
that  I  ought  to  be  content  with  my  condition,  whatever  it  may  be. 

"  It  appeares  to  me  however  that  the  solitude  in  which  you  live, 
can  only  serve  to  embitter  the  noble  qualities  of  your  heart,  if  any- 
thing can  do  so,  therefore  I  repeat  again  come,  pray  come  to  us ! — 
Since  Emma*s  education  is  finished,  and  I  have  left  Sacr6  Caeur^ 
I  have  collected  around  me  a  charming  society  of  women  rather  older 
than  yourself,  for  I  have  frankly  acknowledged  that  I  consider  my- 
self an  old  woman,  a  confession,  that  has  disarmed  those,  who  still 
feared  I  might  have  entered  into  competition  with  them  ;  I  am  at 
home  every  evening  ;  we  often  speak  of  you  ;  the  proceedings  of  your 
husband  and  that  horrible  woman  are  so  scandalous  ;  your  resig- 
nation is  so  praiseworthy,  so  courageous,  that  there  is  but  one  voice, 
that  of  pity  and  admiration  for  you. 

"  The  revolution  has  upset  all  our  society ;  there  is  now  nothing 
but  small  parties  ;  no  great  houses  are  thrown  open.  It  is  rather 
from  ill-will  to  the  government,  which  they  care  but  little  about, 
than  from  any  difficulty  in  bringing  together  the  adverse  parties. 

''The  ambassadors  of  Sardinia  and  of  Austria  are  the  only  circles 
where  you  meet  a  re-4in%on  of  the  fragments  of  our  old  society. 

Do  not  be  surprised,  my  dear  child,  at  my  entering  into  these 
details  which  may  appear  trifling,  in  comparison  to  the  important 
decision  that  I  wish  to  induce  you  to  make. 

If  society  was  constituted  as  it  was  four  years  ago.  If  there 
was  still  a  court,  I  could  enter  into  your  feelings  of  repugnance  to 
re-entering  it — ^women  of  your  disposition  blush  for  those  who  have 
iigured  them,  the  scandalous  conduct  of  M.  de  Lancry,  would  have 
made  you  feel  that  seclusion  was  your  duty ;  according  to  your  own 
words,  which  you  vote  to  me:  ''A  woman  either  suffers  from  being 
abandoned  by  her  husband  ;  or  she  does  not  suffer ;  in  either  of 
those  two  alternative^  it  is  equally  incumbent  on  her  not  to  expose 
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to  the  eyes  of  the  world  either  her  indifference  or  her  grief  but 
once  more  mj  dear  child,  I  do  not  propose  to  you  to  enter  viiothe 
world;  the  society  I  collect  around  me,  all  of  whom  wish  so  much 
to  see  you,  consists  of  not  more  than  fifteen  or  twenty  persons,  and 
they  are  all  either  my  reUtions,  or  most  intimate  fnends.  Let  me 
describe  them  to  you  ;  it  shall  be  my  last  argument  in  fS&Tor  of  jour 
coming  to  me.  "  You  will  meet,  almost  every  evening,  the  excellent 
Prince  D'Hericourt  and  his  wife.  They  have  passed  together  along 
life  of  the  most  tender  affection  and  happiness^  which  no  clouds 
have  ever  obscured.  The  first  revolution  ruined  them,  the  last 
robbed  them  of  what  belonged  to  their  rank  ;  having  thus  become 
poor,  they  have  supported  their  misfortunes  with  such  noble  courage, 
that  they  are  as  much  respected  in  their  reverse,  as  they  were  in 
their  prosperity. 

"  I  assure  you,  Matilda,  that  the  sight  of  those  old  people,  whose 
serenity  is  so  great ;  would  calm  you,  and  inspire  you  with  couiage 
to  bear  your  grief  with  fortitude. 

Two  days  since  I  went  to  see  the  Princess  in  the  morning,  she 
and  her  husband  occupy  a  small  house  near  the  barrier  d<  Mon- 
ceaux ;  the  retirement  of  the  place,  the  enjoyment  of  a  small 
garden,  and  above  all  the  lowness  of  the  rent,  have  induced  them 
to  fix  there  ;  I  cannot  tell  you  with  what  veneration  I  entered  thdr 
abode. 

"  Nothing  could  be  more  simple  than  their  furniture^  hut  fine 
old  family  portraits,  and  some  royal  presents  ^ven  to  the  Prince 
during  the  time  he  was  Ambassador,  gave  to  that  habitation  an 
appearance  of  grandeur  of  bygone  days,  which  brought  the  tean 
into  my  eyes, 

"  I  thought,  with  bitterness,  that  the  Prince  and  Princess,  accus- 
tomed to  grandeur,  suffered  perhaps  cruel  privations  at  their  age, 
though  I  had  never  heard  from  them  a  complaint^  or  even  a  bitter 
word  against  their  fate. 

'*  I  could  not  help  testifying  my  admiration  to  the  PrincesB,  she 
answered  me  with  the  most  touching  simplicity  : 

"  *  My  deal*  Amelie,  the  secret  of  what  you  call  our  courageous 
resignation,  is  a  very  simple  one ;  we  compare  ourselves  to  manj 
more  unfortunate  than  we  are.  We  remember  that  we  might  have 
been  separated  during  our  time  of  trials;  we  think  above  aUof 
our  poor  King  and  his  children,  and  we  thank  Grod  for  having 
spared  us  so  much  grief  that  he  might  have  inflicted  on  us. 

Matilda^  I  know  how  much  interest  and  sympathy  your  case 
deserves  ;  I  do  not  ask  you  to  compare  your  misfortunes  with  theirs^ 
or  to  imitate  such  stoical  courage,  but  I  say  pnce  again,  come,  pray 
come  among  us  ;  it  is  almost  a  consolatiou  to  have  such  people  to 
love  ;  and  besides,  my  dear  child,  when,  after  your  solitary  day,  you 
lay  down  to  sleep,  what  consoling  reflections  can  you  have  /  Now, 
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if  on  the  contrary,  you  had  witnessed  so  interesting  a  scene  as  I 
have  described  to  you,  would  you  not  have  felt  less  unhappy  I  why 
should  it  not  be  with  an  illness  of  the  soul,  the  same  thing,  as  with 
an  illness  of  the  body  ;  if  a  pure  and  healthy  air  can  cure  the 
one,  why  should  not  the  reciprocity  of  elevated  and  generous  feel- 
ings be  of  service  to  the  other  1 

I  know  that  you  are  good  and  charitable ;  but  your  modesty 
prevents  your  dwelling  with  complacency  on  the  good  you  do,  there- 
fore your  charity  does  not  lessen  3^  our  grief. 

"  Once  more,  come  among  us,  we  will  cause  you  some  little  dis- 
traction, for  you  will  iind  also  with  me  the  amiable  and  witty 
Counteeis  A.  de  Semur,  my  cousin  ;  her  understanding  is  fine, 
supple,  and  brilliant,  and  above  all  she  is  inexorable  to  everything 
that  is  low,  unworthy,  or  treacherous  ;  she  loves  extremes,  they  say, 
to  excess ;  do  you  know  why  ?  It  is  in  order  to  exalt  all  that  is 
generovs  and  elevated,  in  the  opinion  of  every  one ;  and  also  to 
immolate,  without  pity,  everything  that  she  thinks  ridiculous  or 
wicked. 

'*  Do  you  remember,  at  your  first  introduction  into  the  world, 
at  a  morning  f^te  at  the  Austrian  Ambassador's,  remarking  a 
stranger  of  incomparable  beauty,  Lady  Flora  Fitz  Allan  ?  she  has 
not  forgotten  you  ;  I  see  her  very  often  and  she  constantly  speaks 
of  you  to  me ;  that  day  she  was  admiring  the  expression  of  candour 
and  naivete  of  your  charming  countenance,  when  they  told  her 
that  you  had  the  most  caustic  and  malicioua  disposition  possible. 
(It  was,  as  you  have  since  told  me,  one  of  the  first  calumnies  Mile, 
de  Maran  invented  about  you).  Lady  Flora  remained  stupified  with 
aetonishment,  almost  with  fear  ;  she  told  me  to  think  that  such  a 
countenance  could  only  be  a  mask  to  hide  such  bad  qualities.  You 
may  be  sure  I  soon  undeceived  her.  She  thanked  me  with  much 
warmth,  it  would  have  been  so  painful  to  her,  she  said,f  to  think 
that  the  expression  of  your  countenance,  could  have  been  so  false  a 
one,  you  will  be  charmed  with  Lady  Flora.  As  to  Lord  Fitz  Allan 
he  is  a  perfect  specimen  of  the  English  nobleman  ;  full  of  honor 
and  worth. 

"  You  must  have  met  sometimes  the  Marquise  de  Lingny,  and 
her  daughter  the  Duchess  of  Grandval ;  if  not,  to  make  them 
known  to  you,  you  must  inuige  the  most  perfect  grace,  joined  to 
an  exquisite'distinction  of  manner,  and  a  degree  of  native  elegance, 
if  I  may  use  the  term,  for  in  that  family,  it  appears  to  be  the  here- 
ditary quality  of  the  women,  it  is  their  "  hi  salique.^ 

"  Among  the  men,  you  will  often  meet  at  my  house,  M.  the 
Ambassador  of  *  ♦  *  ♦  *  one  of  my  best  and  oldest  friends,  a 
man  of  courtly  manners,  rare  courage,  excellent  sense,  good  judg- 
ment, and  who  is  besides  simple  and  good.  I  beg  you  to  believe, 
my  dear  child,    that  I  receive  none  but  people  of  solid  worth,  but 
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as  you  know  how  much  J  like  contrasts,  I  must  introduce  to  you  k 
^fieur  des  pois  of  the  present  time,  my  nephew,  Gaston  de  SenneTille. 
Jt  is  impossible  to  be  better  looking,  more  full  of  grace,  more  per- 
fectly well  brought  up,  and  yet  more  inqfenswe,  not  to  say  mofre 
insignificafU, 

"  lie  is  one  of  those  charming  young  men  who  is  always  at  the 
head  of  all  the  admirers  of  a  woman  who  is  the  fashion.  As  I  am 
no  longer  a  woman  of  fashion,  I  was  rather  surprised  to  see  bim 
come  so  often  to  me  ;  he  has  confessed  to  me  that  he  likes  me  as  the 
best  reUtion  he  has  in  the  world,  and  also  that  the  habits  he  ac- 
quires with  me,  give  a  coAsistency  to  his  character,  and  a  serious  turn 
to  it,  which  his  age  would  not  have  permitted  hi^  to  hope  for,  aod 
which  is  of  great  service  to  him.  He  has  the  good  taste  not  to  be 
in  the  least  an  exclusive,  and  to  shew  his  pretty  &oe  and  m»ar 
ners  everywhere.  I  need  not  therefore  add  that  he  joins  in  the  tuntr 
velle  eaur,  and  it  is  from  him  we  have  an  account  of  what  goes  on 
there.  He  says  there  are  some  charming  women,  though  rather 
oddly  brought  up,  and  men  that  are  beyond  his  description.  Hii 
gossip  amuses  us  very  much ;  besides  it  is  desirable  to  have  some 
tie,  in  every  &mily,  with  the  present  government  be  it  what  it  oaj. 

"  But  wlule  I  am  dwelling  on  all  this  I  have  not  vet  mentioDed 
to  you  our  best  friend,  who  is  quite  the  soul  of  our  rAmunu  ;I  toU 
you  that  M.  de  Bochegune  was  oome  back,  without  giving  you  any 
further  details ;  I  will  now  explain  that  omisaioiL  I  shmill  neTer 
have  recognised  him  so  muck  has  ihe  Eastern  sun  tanned  biia* 
After  having  fought  with  the  Greeks  against  the  Turks ;  he  wenti 
out  of  curiosity,  to  join  the  war  of  the  GircaflBiaDS  with  the  Bn»- 
sians.  It  is  impossible  to  relate  with  a  greater  charm  than  he  doest 
all  his  campaigns^  and  the  wonders  he  baa  seen ;  he  has  acqoiM 
what  in  my  opinion  was  wantiiig  before,  assurance  and  firmneH^ 
which  shews  off  in  its  right  colours  his  noble  chacacter,  which  wv 
before  too  timid  and  too  reserved. 

The  death  of  M.  de  Mortagne  has  been,  as  you  may  imagine^  • 
sad  blow  to  him ;  we  often  speak  of  that  most  excellent  friend. 
M.  de  Rochegune  feels  the  most  profound  and  sincere  friendship  for 
you,  he  is  a  favourite  with  every  one,  for  his  goodness,  his  fine  judg- 
ment, aaid  devoted  loyalty-  He  is  really  a  man  of  most  extnMM^ 
dinary  moral  courage ;  no  consideration  oan  even  induce  him  to 
lessen  the  frankness  of  his  character ;  he  says  and  does  things  that 
no  one  else  would  say  and  do.  The  Countess  de  Semur  said  of  him 
with  much  justice  :  it  m  impouMe  to  be  a  more  boldly  konat  smwi." 
He  often  speaks  in  the  house  of  peers,  his  speeches  aro  decisive  and  ap- 
propriate, sparing  neither  friends  nor  enemies  when  it  is  a  question  of 
some  of  those  great  principles  which  he  values  more  than  any  thing 
else,  though  young  he  is  much  considered,  for  his  influence  equals  hii 
independence. 
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"  Now  my  task  is  nearly  completed ;  my  dear  Matilda^  I  have 
endeavom^d  to  depict  to  you  the  people  amongst  whom  you  will 
live  if  you  like,  and  who  are  expecting  you,  not  to  begin  loving 
you,  but  to  tell  you  how  much  they  have  loved  you  for  some  time 
past 

. Believe  me,  my  dear  Matilda,  in  proportion  as  the  world  ia 
wicked  and  scandalous  in  general,  a  chosen  circle  is  benevolent  and 
devoted  to  the  persons  that  compose  it 

"  Dear  child,  I  have  told  you,  I  have  committed  faults.  I  confess 
them  ;  but  the  world,  not  content  with  leproaching  me  with  them, 
exaggerated  them  into  the  most  odious  calumnies.  It  required  all  the 
influence  of  my  name,  my  family,  my  connections,  my  fortune  and 
my  character,  to  bear  up  against  such  unbounded  malice ;  well  1  ever 
since  I  have  retired  from  that  busy  world,  sbce  years,  misfortunes, 
reason,  and  religion,  have  given  me  solidity  of  principles,  and  a 
steadiness  of  conduct,  that  I  did  not  possess  before,  I  have  found 
nothing  but  indulgence,  sympathy,  and  interest. 

"I  need  not  teU  you,  after  having  named  to  you  the  persons 
whom  I  am  in  the  habit,  of  constantly  associating  with,  that  they 
are  composed  of  the  Sliie  of  the  best  society,  and  their  intimacy  with 
me,  absolves  me,  if  I  may  so  use  the  term,  from  any  stigma  of  my  for- 
mer faults.  The  Prince  and  the  Princess  D*Hericourt,  among  others, 
are  persons,  whose  whole  lives  have  been  so  pure,  whose  chieiracters 
stand  so  high,  that  on  their  bbune,  or  their  praise,  depends  the  re- 
ception you  meet  with,  in  the  world.  The  Prince  D*Hericcurt  in 
a  word  is  the  representative  of  all  that  is  honourable,  delicate,  coura- 
geous, and  elevated ;  though  he  lives  so  retired,  to  the  praise  of 
society  be  it  spoken,  he  has  even  more  influence  in  it,  since  the  mis- 
fortunes which  he  has  so  nobly  borne,  than  he  had  before  ;  you  must 
feel  how  proud  and  happy  I  am,  in  the  attachment  of  that  vene- 
rable couple. 

"  And  then,  shall  I  add,  what  fills  my  heart  with  joy  and  grati- 
tude, it  is  that  Emma  is  loved  as  she  deserves  to  be. 

*'  Perhaps  they  know  the  secret  of  her  birth,  though  she  passes 
for  an  orphan  that  I  have  taken  charge  of ;  the  delicate  reserve 
which  they  maintain  on  that  subject  is  at  any  rate,  a  proof  of  most 
amiable  toleration.  You  know  how  handsome  she  was — ^my  Emma- 
well,  if  maternal  love  does  not  blind  me,  she  is  still  handsomer ; 
then  the  education  that,  under  my  own  eyes,  she  has  received  at 
Sacre  Coaur  has  developed  all  the  good  dispositions  which  shewed 
themselves  in  her.  Two  or  three  timej  a  week  I  keep  her  to  spend 
the  evening  with  me,  all  my  friends  are  enchanted  with  her,  but 
you  will  see  - 

"  You  will  see  1    Alas  will  you  see  Matilda  ?    will  you  renounce 
that  solitary  and  desolate  life,  in  which  you  are  consuming  your 
best  years  ?    In  truth  my  dear  child  they  will  say  that  your  melan- 
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ctioly  retreat  u  an  expiation  an  expiation  mj  God  for 

the  harm  that  has  been  done  yon ;  without  doubt 

*^  But  I  re-aasnre  myaelf— in  thinking  of  the  strong  reesonB 
which  exist  to  induce  you  to  come  hack  to  Piaria^  it  would  be  fofiy 
for  70U  to  hesitate  :  eren  jour  lore  for  Maian,  must  uige  jou  to 
take  means  to  secure  it  to  yourself 

I  cannot  hope  that  the  hst  inducement  that  I  haye  to  offer  jcni, 
will  be  sufficient  to  decide  your  moyemenfSy  but  at  least  I  will  irj. 

You  know  that  I  inhabit  now  a  house  in  the  J^am;  dtLUU;  it 
the  bottom  of  the  garden  there  is  a  cluurming  paTilion  which  iftf 
occupied  by  the  Dowager  Marchioness  de  M ontiJ ;  she  has  qmtted 
it,  it  is  all  ready,  will  you  take  itt  the  garden  is  laige,  you  will  be 
completely  retired  whoi  you  wish  it,  in  your  pariHon,  if  you  desiw 
to  see  no' one,  you  can  see  no  one,  but  at  least  Rmma  and  I,  "^^—^ 
be  near,  and  belieye  me  my  dear  child,  it  is  always  a  consohftion 
to  have  those  with  hearts  deroted  to  you,  near  you. 

Bfatilda,  reflect  wel^  upon  all  I  have  said  to  you.  I  ctn 
iauigitie  your  repnagnance  to  return  to  Ptois ;  to  reside  there  alon^ 
at  your  age,  and  in  your  position  is  impossiUe ;  on  the  other  hand 
you  camot  think  of  going  to  your  aunt*ii^  as  your  coo^  Htea 
with  her.  What  I  propose  to  you  therefore,  satisfies  all  scmplesaa  to 

propriety,  and  yet  leates  you  aH  at  Ml  liberty. 

^  I  can  be  an  exodlent  chi^wrooia  fcr  you,  thanks  to  such  a  doM 
approximation  of  haUtations. 

"One  word  more,  Matilda^  I  should  nerer  hare  proposed  to 
to  rejoin  me^  if  I  Iwd  not  completely  establnhed  my  postioD  in  w 
world^  and  could  not  offer  you  both  help  and  protection,  ]^ 
not  feel  that  I  was  not  raiaed  aboye  all  calumny,  I  should  nerer  hate 
yentured  to  ofier,  to  perform  towards  you  a  ta^,  that  I  consider  as 
maternal— you  understand  me  do  you  not>  dear  child  f^tki^^' 
planation  ought  not  to  surprise  you,  I  haye  made  othets  to  yoSr 
more  wounding  to  my  yanity.  . . 

*  ^  Belieye  me  then,  if  I  say,  come  to  me ;  thiit  yoa  can  come  wxtD 
confidence  and  security. 

Emma  is  this  moment  come  in :  she  b^  me  to  remember  her 
to  you ;  to  teU  you  that  die  has  often  bought  of  you,  and  tint 
without  knowing  you  much  $ke  lovet  jfo«  aa  wiimA  cca  p&u  hfe  M 

"These  are  her  own  words ;  they  are  too  acceptable  to  my  heart 
for  me  to  ML  to  repeat  them ;  and  I  must  add,  come,  come-jo^ 
are  as  much  loyed,  as  you  are  impilieiitly  expected. 

A  thousand  tender  aow^tf^. 

VerneuO  de  RicheyiO^- 
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The  receipt  of  that  letter,  prodaced  a  decided  effect  on  me-as  far 
as  concerned  the  acquisition  of  Maran,  Mme.  de  Rlcheville  only 
resamed  the  negotiation,  that  she  had  with  me,  two  jears  before ; 
but  the  tears  came  into  my  eyes  on  reaching  the  last  part  of  her 
letter  in  which  she  dwelt  on  her  change  of  conduct  and  consequent 
reputation  in  the  world,  in  order  to  convince  me  that  she  was  wor- 
thy of  fulfilling  the  maternal  task  she  offered  towards  me ;  even  had 
not  my  journey  to  Paris  been  necessary  on  other  accounts,  I  think  I 
should  have  accepted  Mme.  de  Richeyille*s  offers,  expressly  to  avoid 
wounding  her  by  a  refusal,  which  she  might  have  construed  un- 
&Yourably  towards  hersel£ 

I  confess  also  that  the  fascinating  picture  of  the  intimacy  in 
which  she  lived,  with  persons  whom  I  had  always  heard  praised, 
both  for  their  wit  and  high  character,  was  not  without  its  due 
weight  in  the  resolution  I  took  of  beginning  a  new  course  of  life ; 
though  I  felt  some  regrets  in  leaving  the  place  where  I  had  suffered 
so  much. 

No  fears  of  meeting  my  husband  or  Ursiila  at  Paris  had  anything 
to  do  with  my  choice  of  the  solitary  life  I  had  led,  I  felt  tovrardb 
M.  de  Lancry  an  indiffere|ice  founded  on  contempt :  for  my  coudn 
a  profound  aversion  j  but  I  possessed  sufficient  setf  dignity  to  be 
certain,  that  if  I  encountered  them,  notwithstanding  their  efirontery, 
I  should  not  shew  any  signs  of  emotion. 

From  the  moment  that  my  husband  left  me,  I  looked  upon 
myself  as  separated  from  him,  for  ever  j  if  not  by  law,  at  least,  in 
^t ;  a  position  so  embarrassing  for  a  very  young  woman,  and  my 
repugnance  to  living  alone  in  Paris  had  contributed  to  prolong  my 
sojourn  at  Maran,  but  Mme.  de  Richeville  by  her  prop<»al  to  me  to 
live  almost  with  her  obviated  all  my  scruples. 

I  told  Bloudeau,  we  should  quit  Maran ;  *'  to  go  and  live  at  Paria^ 
near  the  Duchess,**  she  cried  with  joy  and  began  making  preparations 
for  our  journey  immediately,  lest  I  should  change  my  mind. 

I  quitted  Maran  the  end  of  the  autumn. 

I  was  obliged  to  pass  by  Rouvray ;  I  did  not  know  if  I  should  stop 
there  or  not,  in  order  to*  see  Mme.  S^cherin  ;  I  had  had  no  news 
of  her  or  her  son  since  the  fatal  day  when  she  came  to  Marian,  to 
announce  to  Ursula  that  her  son,  indignant  at  her  conduct,  was  de- 
termined to  be  separated  from  her  for  ever. 

I  dreaded  this  visit ;  it  would  open  afresh,  both  with  me  and 
these  unhappy  people,  the  wounds  that  were  beginning  to  heal— on 
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the  other  hand,  I  did  not  like  to  Appear  indifferent  to  the  mis- 
fortunes of  thai  man  who  was  so  good  and  so  honest  In  the  midst 
of  my  uncertainty  I  arrived  almost  in  sight  of  the  mann&ctoiy  of 
M.  Steherin;  I  ordered  the  postillions  to  go  at  a  foot's  pace  wishing'to 
give  myself  a  few  more  minutes  for  further  consideration,  when 
suddenly  M.  Steherin  made  his  appearance^  coming  out  frema 
narrow  lane  which  turned  into  the  high  road. 

He  Mxw  me,  and  stopt,  he  lookod  at  me  some  moments  with  a 
haggard  airthen,  hiding  hisfitce  in  his  hands,  he  quickly  r^ained 
the  road  he  came  frouL 

M.  S^cherin  was  cruelly  altered ;  he  had  recognised  me,  so  that  1 
could  not  avoid  going  to  see  his  mother ;  I  went  up  to  the  hooae, 
Blondeau  waited  for  me  in  the  carriage  at  the  bottom  t)f  the  avenue 
of  Linden  trees,  where  I  had  formerly  encountered  UrsnlaJ 
(I  went  on  alone)  I  was  painfully  struck  bj  the  state  in  which 
1  found  the  garden  which  used  to  be  so  carei^y  tended— weed* 
were  growing  over  the  walks ;  the  old  trees  which  used  to  be  dipped, 
had  grown  wQd,  and  hid  the  view  of  the  Loire^  and  its  smiling  btnks ; 
there  was  no  vestige  of  any  flowers  in  the  deserted  flower  beds ;  the 
dead  leaves  were  crushed  by  my  footrsteps,  and  the  drizsling  rain 
of  an  autumn  morning  threw  a  \eil  of  sadness  over  this  scene,  al- 
ready so  melancholy. 

At  the  bottom  of  the  shrubbery  where  I  had  oyerheard  the  fiist 
vows  of  Gontran  to  Ursula,  I  saw  the  group  of  figures  in  stone  half 
destroyed.  At  the  hall  door  I  found  one  of  the  two  servants  whom 
I  had  already  seen  at  Rouvray ;  she  told  me  that  Mme.  Skherin 
was  in  the  diawing  room.  I  passed  through  the  anti-room  and  the 
dining  room ;  it  was  bitterly  cold ;  they  bore  marks  of  the  neglect 
and  desolation,  that  reigned  all  around,  everything  seemed  to  share 
in  it;  what  a  change  in  the  habits  of  Mme.  S6cherin,  whom  I  bad 
always  seen  so  attentive  to  domestic  matters,  and  so  particular  m 
every  minutie  relative  to  the  neatness  of  her  house.  The  doois 
were  open,  my  foot-steps  made  but  little  sound,  and  I  was  in  the 
drawing-room  before  Mme.  S^cherin  heard  me.  She  was  seated  at 
>er  spinning  wheel,  and  wore,  as  usual,  a  black  gown'and  white  head 
dreaj  her  old  grey  parrot,  stiffened  by  the  cold,  was  asleep  on  his 
perch. 

In  comparing  the  animation  and  the  gaiety  that  the  presence  of 
a  young  and  beautiful  woman  had  for  some  time  brought  into  that 
house,  1  shuddered.  If  M.  S^herin  still  cherished  the  memory  of 
o^^.  "'notwithstanding  the  irreparable  faulta  of  his  wife,  he 
crueC^  P"^^  ^^^^  present,  his  life  must  indeed  be  a 
at  the         ^y^^^^  ^t  so  violently,  that  I  remained  immoTeable 

Exam  drawing-room. 
Madame*S^h         attentively  the  pale  and  stem  countenance  of 
cnenn,  I  was  astonished  to  perceive  the  innumerable 
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wrinkles  ihat  grief  had  marked  on  her  features^  at  each  turn  the 
measuied  moyement  of  her  wheel  became  less  and  less,  like  the 
pendulum  of  a  clock  which  ia  graduallj  stopping.  She  laid  her 
head  upon  her  breast ;  her  eyes  seemed  fixed,  without  seeing ;  a 
tear,  so  rare  a  thing  to  see  in  an  old  person,  trembled  on  her  ejelid, 
Buddenlj  she  made  an  effort^  as  if  to  rouse  herself  from  painful 
reflections,  and  began  to  turn  her  wheel  with  agitated  haste. 

In  order  not  to  remain  any  longer,  unperceived,  I  made  a  noise 
with  the  lock  of  the  door.  Madame  S6cherin  raised  her  head,  saw 
me  j  pushed  the  wheel  away  from  her  with  her  foot^  and  opened 
her  arms  to  embrace  me  without  saying  a  word. 

I  kissed  her  yenerable  hands,  and  seated  myself  next  to  her. 

After  the  silence  of  a  few  minutes,  she  exclaimed  with  enei^. 
Oh  !  I  am  very  unhappy,  the  most  miserable  of  beings  I  he 
does  not  know  it 

"  I  hare  just  seen  him,**  said  I,  he  appeared  to  me  much 
altered. 

"  My  poor  child  he  could  hardly  be  recognised  grief  is  killing 

him  he  still  thinks  of  that  in&mous  creature said  she  with  an 

air  almost  ferocious — 

Then  she  added  with  bittemeas. 

''She  has  however  never  done  him  anything  but  harm  while 

I,  J,  oh  my  God  how  I  have  always  loved  my  son,  and  yet  he  thinks 

still  of  her  he  thinks  more  of  her  than  he  does  of  me,  repeated 

she. 

"  I  hope  that  you  are  mistaken,  said  I,  without  doubt  my  cousin 
is  more  absorbed  by  the  pain  of  having  been  deceived,  than  by  the 
remembrance  of.  

Do  not  pronounce  that  detested  name  ?  cried  she  interrupt- 
ing me  with  riolence,  do  not  for  pity's  sake  pronounce  it  

you  wish  to  console  me,  but  I  am  not  to  be  deceived.  No, 
no,  it  is  not  indignation  that  my  son  feels — indignation  is  violent, 
it  vents  itself;  it  tries  to  find  out  those  with  whom  it  can  curse  the 
object  which  causes  it,  and  then  indignation  is  followed  by  contempt, 
and  afterwards  by  forgetfulness — well  then,  my  unhappy  son  has 
forgotten  nothing — oh  he  has  forgotten  nothing.*' 

"  Wait^  wait  a  little  time  longer,  my  cousin  will  soon  feel  contempt, 
which  will  be  followed  by  forgetfidnesB  :  Believe  me  if  he  is  so  pro- 
foundly  grieved,  it  is  because,  to  a  generous  mind,  contempt  is 
painful.**    Mme.  S^herin  bowed  her  head  sadly,  and  said  : 

*'  Alas  1  you  are  mistaken,  would  to  heaven  he  could  feel  contempt 
for  her  I    But  I  have  found  it  out" 

"What  do  you  mean  T 

"  The  truth — I  have  found  it  out,  I  tell  you  ;  he  is  ashamed  of  it, 
80  he  shuns  me — he  keeps  to  himself ;  during  the  first  violence  of  his 
grief,  I  could  understand  that  my  son  might  wish  to  be  alone.  I 
]  persuaded  myself  that  from  consideration  towards  me  he  would 


not  lot  <ae  aee  how  much  he  suffered,  for  jou  can  h»Te  no  idea  wbai 
his  grief  w«8. 
**  He  h«8  suffered  very  much  ihenf 
Suffered  muoh  I   Why  I  have  «eenjumfor  dajs  together,  dp 
jou  he«r.t  {or  days  aud  nights  together  thrown  on  his  beC  weeping 
without  cessation  i  the  on]j  interruptioii  to  his  tean  and  sobs  beinjg^ 
fits  of  sage  that  bordered  on  mad^esi^  during  which  his  cries^  his 
groans  of  i^n j  and  dtt^pair  were  only  smothered  when^  in  his  fury, 
he  tore  the  sheets  with  his  teeth*   I  see  him  now,  my  God,  with  lua 
arms  extended,  his  hands  chisped-^not  lowing  my  Yoioe ;  and  in 
his  delirium  calling  on  his  wife^— calling  on  that  woman ;  wiule  he 
paid  no  attention  to  me^I  who  was  there— weepii]gr-prayin&  oh  ! 
my  Qod  I  what  nights  I  ha^e  pawed  in  that  maimer,  kneeling  at  his 
bednside,  ooTered  with  his  tears  and  my  ownr:-&arisg  that  he  wonld 
lose  his  reason  in  those  fits  of  rage ;  with  what  agonising  anxietj 
I  waited  till  he  should  recognise  me^then,  said  the  uii^ui|ipy  mother 
putting  her  handkerchief  to  her  eyes  I  then ;  as  he  is  by  nature  as 
good  and  gentle  as  a  child,  when  .he  came  to  himself,  he  embraced 
me.  he  be^ed  my  pardon  for  having  distiesaed  me,  for  not  having 
been  able  to  conquer  his  grief.    Alas  I  at  those  times  I  did  not  de- 
spair, if  he  sometimes  answered  me  with  impatience,  and  ill  .humour 
/i^ien  I  reproached  him  for  s^ch  depression ;  I  said  to  myseli^  time 
iiriU  ibring  him  round.    I  did  er^rything  that  I  could  to  oonsol^  to 
tstiim,  and  to  amuse  (hin^  but  I  did  not  succeed  ;   I  got»  from  the 
neighbouring  town,  the  most  interesting  books ;  notwithstanding  the 
weakness  of  my  eighty  I  read  them  to  him-r-lie  did  not  listen  to 
them  J  I  ordered  whatever  I  thought  he  would  like  to  eat — he 
would  touch  nothing,  I  wished  to  induce  his  friends  to  come  and 
visit  him,  be  ,rQceiv9d  •them  ^so  ill,  that  they  . dared  not  come  again. 
JNotwithfltanding  mj  age,  I  proposed  to  Him  to  travel  with  him ; 
Jie.refuaed  me  ;  though  this  house  is  sacred  to  me  and  I  wished  to 
.end  my  dayain  it  as, my  husband  did,  fearing  that  it  might  continu- 
'SUlj  ranind  him  of  painful  contiasts  I  sugg^ted  to  him,  to  move  to 
^another ;  but  of  what  use  was  all  this  I  he  has  refused  me,  constant^ 
nfosedme,  as  he  does  everything  his  mother  proposes  to  hiin,  added 
she,  with  bittemeas."    There  was  such  profound  sorrow  in  these 
touching.  comphMnts.   I  foresaw  for  Mme.  S^cherin  so  wretched  a 
•Ub,  when  I  thought  of  the  insurmountable  grief  of  her  son,  that  I 
.eonld  only  ti^e  the. hand  of  that  unhappy  mother  in  mine ;  and  ex- 
press by  a  look  my  sympatic* 

I  resolved  to  have  patience^  continued  she ;  I  said  to  myself ;  the 
grief  caused  by  the  loss  of  that  horrible  woman  cannot  last  I 
prayed  to  Grod  to  give  him  His  grace,  and  to  restore  him  to  me — 
put  up;  masses  to  his  patron  saint-rabs  1  it  was  all  uselesa—all— the 
more  I  tried  the  more  I  was  convinced  that  I  was  no  longer  anything 
to  him^no  longer  anything  to  my  son  continued  she  in  a  voice 
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ihiertttptedhf  sobs;  bnt  I  dfi^6d  not  notice  H  to  him,  k«  was  atMdj 
80  miserable ;  I  wM  content  to  wait ;  somothnes^  to  try  to  please  mo, 
he  assumed  an  air  less  sad-^onee  the  unhappy  man  tried  to  smile—- 
I  bmrst  into  tears^  so  eompletelj  was  his  smSe  a  forced  one,  and  I 
determined  then,  not  to  wkh,  that  he  should  put  such  rsstndnt  oter 
his  feelings-- befbre  Gk>d,  who  hears  me,  I  swear  to  jou,  that  I  have 
rioter  reproached  him  with  his  grief ;  only,  little  by  little  I  hare 
become  discouraged,  and  oyerwhelmed  j  seeing  him  indifferent  to 
everything,  I  hare  become  indifferent  iJso.  I  have  let  the  things 
go  as  they  would ;  everything  in  the  house  is  neglected,  the  weeds 
growall  oyer  the  garden,  as  Utey  soon  will,  over  the  grays  ofa  poor 
old  woman,  who  is  no  longer  of  any  use  in  this  world,  since  she  can- 
not console  her  son.** 

This  depression  was  sudi  a  striking  contrast  to  the  firmness ;  ap* 
preaching  to  sternness;  which  had  always  oharaoterised  Mme* 
Sdcherin,  that  I  was  alanned,  that  moral  weakness,  without  doubt 
was  the  precursor  of  great  physical  weakness.  I  tried  to  reassure 
her,  these  two  years  must  haye  appeared  cruelly  long  to  you,  but 
reooHect  that  your  grief  will  wear  itself  out ;  the  more  yiolent  the 
regrets  of  yourson  haye  been,  the  nearer  do  th^  approach  to  their 
cMation ;  I,  as  weU,  my  dear  madame  haye  sufmred  much ;  I  haye 
not  only  lost  the  man  to  whom  1  had  consecrated  my  whole  life,  but 
I  haye  lost  my  child,  and  with  that,  the  only  chance  of  happiness 
l^t  I  could  Still  hope  for;  Yet  to  my  irst  violent  grief  a  calm  has 
soceeeded— «  sad  calm,  it  is  true,  but  which  is  almost  happiness  in 
domporisOn  of  all  that  I  have  gone  through.  Have  courage  then, 
good  mother  have  courage— you  are  perhaps  near  the  end  of  the 
term  of  your  afflictions*  I  am,  like  your  son  the  victim  of  that 
woman— a  profound  contempt  has  rej^aeed  the  hatred  I  felt  for  her ; 
the  time  may  not  be  fiir  distant^  when  your  son  wUl  feel  like  me." 

Hme.  S€cherin  bowed  her  head  sadly  and  answered,  with  a 
degree  of  good  sense,  which  could  not  feil  to  oonvince  me. 


It  is  not  the  some  casb ;  your  husband  was  of  vour  own  rank  in  life« 
he  Was  to  yoU|  a  man,  neither  above  or  below  tbose  you  had  alwi^ 
been  in  the  habit  of  aasociaiing  with — whOe  my  poor  son  had  never 
known  a  woman,  who,  in  appearance  at  least,  oould  be  compared  to 
that  miserable  creature." 

Then  resuming  something  of  her  fermerenei^,  Mme.  Sdcherin 
etclaim'ed, 

Ah  that  infamous  woman,  in  her  abominable  pride,  she  guessed 
right  when  she  predicted  to  me  with  the  audacity  of  Lucifer,  that 
such  n  woman  as  was,  coaM  not  be  foi^tten,  that  my  son 
Would  always  regret  her  I  that  he  would  weep  for  her  tears  of 
blood !  oh  !  my  God  I  my  God ! — ^yoor  will  is  impenetrable,  one 
must  have  great  faith  not  to  despair  of  yodr  justice — one  must 
love  ones'  child  to  a  great  degree  to  be  able  to  persist  in  a  love  for 
him  which  is  so  useless.** 
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Mme.  Sdoheriii  retani»d  to  thai  thoi^t  which  seemed  to  be  so 
paiofiil  to  her ;  1  endeft^oued  to  distract  her  ideas. 

**  Do  not  think  so,  said  I :  without  70a,  without  your  assiduous 
cares,  the  life  of  jour  son  would  be  a  thousand  times  more  dreadful" 
How  could  that  be  t  he  could  not  regret  thai  woman  more  than 
he  regrets  her  now ;  replied  Mme.  S^erin  with  gloomj  obetinacj. 
Yes^for  if  he  were  not  so  rerj  unhappj,  I  should  saj  that  he  is  be- 
come a  bad  son,  and  ungiatefuL" 

«  Oh  I  madame." 

"I  ahouldsi^  thatheremainswithmeonly  topreserrei^pearancefl^ 
and  because,  in  the  fiist  moments  of  his  rage ;  he  siiore  bj  the 
memory  of  his  &ther,  noTor  to  foigive  that  gmlty  one — oh  1  I  haTe 
suflfered  much,  without  saying  a  word — ^for  two  yeara — have  en- 
dured a  great  deal— formerly,  when  he  belieyed  in  the  Tirtue  of  that 
that  woman,  I  could  understand  his  preference  of  her  to  me  :  but 
after  what  has  occurred,  that  she  should  still  poopom  his  heart ;  at 
last  I  must  say  it^it  makes  me  indignant*it  is  h^ihlyoffensiTe  to  me.* 
You  are  mistakoi  perhaps^  said  I  to  her,  one  may  feel  anger,  and 
resentment  for  a  long  time,  against  those  who  haye  deceived  us^ 
before  that  is  sufficient  to  lessen  their  influence.  Generous  minds 
are  so  susceptible  of  those  deep  feelings.  Treachery  is  the  more 
cutting  to  them ;  in  as  much  as  their  confidence  has  been  more 
entire." 

1  bksB  your  arrival ;  said  Mme.  S^erin,  drying  her  eyes,  I 
have  been  able  to  say  to  you,  what  I  have  said  to  no  one  else,  for  the 
last  two  years ;  my  heart  has  been  filled  with  bitterness.  I  trust  to 
Ood  that  it  may  not  overflow ;  and  that  my  son  may  never  know  the 
harm  he  hasdone  me.  Yet  it  is  possible  it  may  burst  out  at  last  I 
a  moment  n^y  come,  when  I  can  contain  myself  no  longer." 

^  Oh !  take  care,  exclaimed  I,  what  would  your  life,  and  his  be  ; 
if  that  were  the  case  T 

The  feet  is^  that  I  shall  become  tired,  at  last  ;  not  of  sacrificuigr 
my  life  to  hixQ,  No ;  the  shcurt  time  that  I  have  to  live  belongs  of 
right  to  him,  but  I  shall  get  tired  of  seeing  him  sufier,  as  if  he  were 
alone,  and  aliandoned  by  eveiy  one.  I  shall  get  tired  of  seeing  that 
a  disgraoefbl  attachment  to  an  infemous  woman  obliterates  firom  the 
heart  of  my  son,  the  gratitudethathe  owestome-Oh  1  say,  continued 
she  with  encreasing  violence  and  grie(  is  it  not  terrible  to  see  ones' 
son  consuming  by  a  slow  fire,  and  not  to  be  able  to  save  him— when 
it  must  be  for  that  purpose  that  Ood  still  retains  me  on  the  earth.** 
This  conversatiim  revealed  tome  that  the  situation  of  M.  Secherin 
and  his  mother,  vras  even  more  tiying  than  I  had  imagined.  I  saw 
just  at  that  moment,  M.  S^erin  pass  slowly  before  the  windows  of 
^  drawingHnoom ;  he  stopped  a  moment^  looked  at  me  and  then 
^nt  on.  I  thought  he  wasooming  in  to  j<Hn  us,  but  it  vras  not  the 
case  ;  imagining  that  he  might  wish  to  speak  to  me  in  private,  I 
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was  thinking  how  I  could  meet  him,  when  his  mother  said  to  me  : 
My  BOB,  without  doubt,  wished  to  speak  to  you,  and  afterwards 
had  not  courage  look  there,  he  is  walking  in  the  shrubbery." 

I  seized  that  opportunity. 
If  you  will  allow  me,  I  will  go  to  him,  you  know  he  always  felt 
some  confidence  in  me  ;  perhaps  I  may  be  able  to  inspire  him  with 
courage  ;  perhaps  I  may  be  able  to  help  him  to  conquer  this  insur- 
mountable sadness.*' 

Madame  Secherin  held  out  her  hand  to  her,  and  bowed  her  head. 

"  Always  generous  and  good,"  said  she. 

"  Always  feeling  for  the  ills  that  I  have  experienced  myself," 
said  I. 

I  found  M.  S^herin  in  the  same  shrubbery  where  I  had  first 
oyerheard  the  confessions  of  love  from  M.  de  Lancry  to  Ursula.' 

In  approaching  my  cousin,  I  was  still  more  struck  with  the  alter- 
Mion  in  his  features.  Alas !  why  is  it  that  nothing  but  misfor- 
tunes and  despair  can  put  the  stamp  of  dignity  on  a  vulgar  counte- 
luince :  while  happiness  and  contentment  never  ennoble  it. 

The  face  of  M.  SScherin,  before  so  jolly,  so  debonnaire,  and  so 
smiling,  was  now  pale  as  marble.  He  was  frightfully  thin ; 
his  eyes,  hollow  and  red  with  crying,  shone  with  the  glare 
of  fever ;  his  features  altogether  had  an  expression  of  savage  grief 
which  gave  them  a  character  of  elevation  which  I  could  not  have 
conceived  they  possibly  could  have  acquired.  On  seeing  me,  he 
s}>uddered,  threw  his  eyes  up  to  Heaven,  and  cried  with  a  broken 
voice : 

And  you  also ;  she  has  done  much  injury  to  you  T  

"  Yes,  indeed,  my  cousin,  much  iiy  ury — but  I  have  courage 
— I  have  been,  like  you,  deceived,  abandoned — ^well  now  I  despise, 
I  endeavour  to  foi^t  those  who  have  so  outraged  my  feelings ; 
calm  has  been  restored  to  my  hearty  and  yet  I  have  not  had,  as  you 
have,  a  mother  to  console  me." 

.  M.  Secherin  made  me  no  answer,  he  walked  at  my  side  with 
tittering  steps,  then  stopping  suddenly  before  mo  ;  he  folded  his 
arms  and  said  to  me  with  a  burst  of  rage,  his  looks  lighted  up  with 
fury  : 

I  have  not  yet  killed  your  husband — I  must  appear  to  you 
a  great  coward,  do  I  noti  but  patience,  patience,"  added  he,  with 
a  gloomy  and  determined  air,  "  my  poor  mother  will  die  one  of 
these  days." 

And  he  continued  his  walk  in  silence. 

These  few  words  explained  to  me  the  conduct  of  M.  S6cherin,  he 
waited  only  for  the  death  of  his  mother  to  exact  a  bloody  retribu- 
tion, I  no  longer  loved  M.  de  Lancry,  but  the  idea  of  this  duel  was 
horrible  to  me.    I  replied  to  my  cousin  : 

"  Your  mother  will  live  long  enough  for  your  regrets  to  have 
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beeome  sd  rnueh  leaoened— that  you  will  leave  it  to  Ood  to  poniBh  ibe 
gmltf. 

M.  Becherin  burst  into  a  savage  lai^ih,  and  cried  ;  ^  Leave  1117 
Tengeance  to  God  and  he  added  in  a  low  voice,  and  in  a  tone 
ihai  made  me  shtidder,  ^  you  do  not  know  then  that  I  think  aome* 
time  that  my  mother  lives  too  long  for  my  hopes  of  vengeance. " 

*^  Oh  !  that  is  frightful  T*  exclaimed  I,  you — ^you  who  were 
always  such  a  good  son.** 

^  I  am  no  longer  a  good  son,**  replied  he  with  encreasing  fmr ; 

I  am  no  longper  anything — ^nothing  but  a  miserable  fool,  who 
passes  half  his  life  in  regretting  and  calling  upon  the  name  of  an 
infamous  woman,  and  the  other  half  in  cursing  her,  and  dreaming^ 
of  vengeance  ;  look  you,  there  are  moments  when  I  feel  capable  of 
de6ei*ting  my  mother,  although  I  know  that  it  wiU  be  her  death  blow.** 

«  What  do  you  mean  V 
Yes  !  1  am  capable  of  anything  when  I  think  that  your  husband 
may  die  before,  me  or  that  Ursula  may  think  thai  I  am  a  eowavd — thai 
I  dare  not  %ht.*' 

Almost  stupified,  I  looked  at  M.  S^cherin ;  his  fbar  of  appear- 
ing a  coward  in  the  eyes  of  Ursula^  convinced  me  how  violent  his 
love  still  was  for  her. 

^  You  must  forget  Ursula^  she  is  not  worthy  of  a  place  in  your 
thoughts." 

He  shrugged  his  shooldera. 
And  you  also — ^you  are  like  my  mother,  I  mist  forget  her ! 
forget  her  !  tell  my  heart  to  cease  to  beat,  tell  my  blood  not  to  cir- 
culate in  my  veins— tell  me  to  forget  her  1** 

^  But  that  woman  is  an  infamous  one." 
But  I  adore  her — that  ini^mous  woman  ;  and  your  hwband  has 
deserted  you  for  her,  you  who  are  worth  a  thousand  such  as  she  is  l"* 
cried  M.  S6cherin,  almosA  with  brutality. 

For  a  moment,  I  confess,  I  was  silenced  ;  it  appeared  to  me  that 
UiBula  must  indeed  possess  irresistible  powers  of  fiBmnation  ;  that 
two  men,  whose  natures  were  so  different,  as  M.  de  Lancry,  and  M • 
S^cheria^  shodd  both  be  so  passionately  in  love  with  her. 

My  cousin  continued  with  a  gloomy  air  : 

<^  Forget  her!  forget  her!~«nd  why  should  I  forget  herf 
Till  the  moment  of  her  guilt,  who  has  ever  done  for  me  what 
she  did  r* 

•*  But  your  mother — ^ 

"  But  my  mother  was  only  my  mother — and  n^  wife  was 
my  wife  I**  cried  he,  angril^.  The  time  that  I  spent  with 
Ursula  will  always  be  considered  by  me  as  the  happiest  period 
of  my  life.  She,  who  was  so  superior  to  me  in  education  and 
wit,  she  condescended  to  belong  to  me  !  and  then  so  beautifiil — 
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oh  1  80  beautafiil  I  Wliat  nigbta  of  furious  rage  I  have  posBed 
in  mj  BOW  aolitary  room,  calliBg  for  her  with  loud  cries.  For- 
get her!  Why  do  you  not  know  that  I  loved  her  as  much, 
perhaps  more,  tor  her  rarishing  beauty,  than  for  her  charming  wit. 
Forget  her  1  and  for  what  t  To  live  t^U^  tiU  with  my  mother ;  is- 
it  not  so  f    What  a  oompensation  !" 

But  what  you  are  saying  is  shocking  ;  do  you  not  think  it  must 
be  very  painful  to  her  to  see  how  vain  are  all  her  attempts  to  console 
you  r 

Why  what  does  my  mother  want  1  she  is  happy  and  contented  ; 
I  have  abandoned  Ursula  to  her  fate  ;  I  have  sworn  by  the  memory 
of  my  father  never  to  see  her  again — ^never  to  forgive  her ;  I  hav^ 
kept  my  promise,  notwithstanding  all  it  costs  me.  Why  should  my 
mother  grudge  me  my  tears — ^my  tears  that  I  hide  from  her,  as 
much  as  I  can  ;  nevertheless — 

His  lips  trembled  convulsively,  hurge  tears  rolled  down  his  cheeks  f 
he  hid  his  face  in  his  hands,  and  threw  himself  on  a  bank,  sobbing. 
Frightened  by  the  sight  of  such  violent  emotion,  I  remained  silent. 

I  am  ridiculous,  I  am  vile,  I  am  mad — I  know  it,''  continued 
my  cousin,  drying  his  eyes ;  '*  but  how  can  I  help  it  1  It  is  some^ 
thing  that  overpowers  me,  that  I  have  not  strength  to  struggle 
against.    Despise  me  !  I  deserve  it,  for  I  love  her  still  1" 

•'You  love  her  stiUT 
Yes.    It  is  culpable — ^it  is  horrible,  but  I  love  her  as  much  as 
I  ever  loved  hen" 

''  My  God  1  is  it  possible  T 

**  I  have  endeavoured  to  reason  on  it ;  I  have  repeated  to  my- 
self that  her  conduct  with  your  husband  was  a  thousand  times 
more  blamable  than  if  she  had  loved  him.  I  have  said  that  she 
must  be  corrupted  indeed  to  have  given  herself  to  him  in  the  man- 
ner she  has  done — and  yet — ^but  for  my  mother — do  you  hear — ^but 
for  my  mother,  over  and  over  again  I  should  have  made  up  my 
mind  either  to  kill  M.  de  Lanciy  or  to  be  killed  by  him.  If  I  had 
killed  him,  I  should  have  thrown  myself  at  the  feet  of  Ursula  and 
forgiven  he^  everything ;  and  I  am  siue  that  by  dint  of  indulgence 
and  consideration  for  her,  I  should  have  restored  her. to  good  prin- 
ciples ;  for,  do  you  understand,  no  one  knew  her  so  well  as  I  did ; 
I  am  sure  her  head  is  to  blame  rather  than  her  heart.** 

"  My  cousin,  I  do  not  like  to  heap  more  blame  on  the  absent, 
but  your  wife  has  done  me  injury  snfficient  to  warrant  my  speaking 
my  mind ;  not  so  much  for  the  sake  of  recrimination  as  lo  i  .luce 
you  to  endeavour  to  conquer  a  love  that  is  unworthy  of  you.  Ur- 
sula is  as  false  as  she  is  wicked ;  for  ten  years  she  has  entertained 
towards  me  an  implacable  hatred,  and  during  those  ten  years  she 
never  ceased  to  evince  in  her  behaviour  to  me  the  most  hypocritical 
tenderness.*' 
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But  after  all  she  never  loved  year  husband  1  cried  he,  wiihoni 
returning  me  anj  answer.  Had  it  not  heen  for  my  mother,  I  might 
have  taken  advantage  of  that  confession  to  fot^^ve  her,  and  to  break 
off  that  connection  at  its  very  commencement,  bat  women  are  so 
implacable  in  their  hatred  1  My  mother  has  never  forgotten 
that  I  once  sacrificed  her  to  Ursula— Oh  !  she  has  remembered  it 
well,  and  if  the  whole  happiness  of  my  life  were  to  be  sacrificed,  if  I 
were  to  die  of  grief  and  herself  also,  it  was  necessaiy  to  her  vengeance 
that  I  should  swear  never  to  forgive  Ursula. 

But  your  life  must  now  be  one  of  purgatory  9 

Yes  I  yes  I  it  is  indeed  to  me  a  state  of  purgatory  !— before  my 
mother  I  endeavour  to  restrain  myself,  but  I  sufifer  martyrdom, — at 
other  times  I  am  ready  to  curse  myself  for  remaining  so  insensible 
to  all  the  consolation  she  tries  to  give  me  ;  I  feel  all  the  distress  it 
must  occasion  her,  but  I  cannot  help  it — I  am  so  weak — so  un- 
worthy— ^purgatory  I— did  you  say  ?  it  is  indeed  purgatory — and  yet 
my  poor  mother  is  one  of  the  best  of  women  1  and  I — I  am  not  a 
wicked  man.  I  love  her,  I  love  her  very  tenderly,  and  yet  I  feel 
that  I  continually  grieve  her,  that  I  wound  her  heart  every  minute. 
Oh  !  curses  on  the  chance  that  threw  Ursula  in  my  path ;  I  should 
have  married  a  woman  in  my  own  rank  of  life ;  my  life,  as  well  as 
my  mother*s  would  not  have  been  embittered.  Oh  !  if  you  knew 
what  an  existence  is  mine,  my  Ood  1  if  you  did  but  know  it.  I  no 
longer  take  the  slightest  interest  in  my  afi^irs  ;  I  know  nothing 
about  my  fortune ;  I  have  engaged  a  man  of  business  to  see  to  afi 

that  of  what  use  is  wealth  to  me  now  f  It  was  for  her  that  I 

wished  to  be  rich — she  knew  it  she  might  have  made  me  do  any 

thing  that  she  wished  I  am  sure  that  I  could  have  found  out  the 

means  of  doubling  my  fortune,  were  it  only  to  give  her  pleasure  

and  all  for  the  8tkh  of  seeing  her  beautiftd  countenance  lighted  up 
with  happiness,  and  to  see  her  thank  me  with  that  charming  smile..." 
then  putting  his  two  fists  to  his  eyes,  he  cried  with  a  hoarse  voice : 
^  her  features,  her  smile...!  shall  never  see  them  again... no,  never, 
never,  .but  I  have  deserved  it ;  I  had  not  the  courage  to  forgive 
her< — I  listened  to  the  implacable  hatred  of  my  mother,  I  have  not 
acted  like  a  man,  but  like  a  child... like  a  fool.'* 

Then  walking  on,  with  agitation,  he  continued  : 

"  Forgive  me,  forgive  me,  my  cousin... Alas  1  this  is  the  picture 
of  each  day  for  the  last  two  years  that  I  have  spent  with  my  mother 
In  that  house,  cold  and  silent  as  the  tomb... during  the  day  I  walk... 
I  go  on  without  knowing  where  I  am  going  to ;  then  I  come  in 
in  dinner;  during  all  the  time  I  look  at  the  place  where  she  used 
to  sit ;  afterwards  I  remain  with  my  mother ;  we  read  by  turns ;  I 
read  mechanically,  without  hearing  or  comprehending  what  I  read. 
At  eleven  o'clock  my  mother  reads  prayers  aloud,  and  we  separate ; 
then  I  go  into  our  room,  which  I  would  not  consent  to  quit ;  then 
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begin  my  tormenta — there  I  endure,  as  much  as  I  did  the  very 
first  daj.  all  the  torture  of  the  most  frantic  and  despairing  jealousy, 
when  I  think—" 

Then,  without  concluding  his  speech,  M.  S^cherin  drew  himself 
up,  stamped  his  foot  with  rage,  and  cried,  raising  his  hands  to 
hearen  : 

"Oh\  I  will  kill  him— that  man— I  wiU  kiU  him  !"  and  he  con- 
tinued walking  on  with  quick  strides. 

One  of  the  servants  of  Madame  S^cherin  came  from  her  to  beg  us 
to  return  to  the  drawing-room. 

"  My  son,"  said  she,  when  we  came  in,  "  your  cousin  is  perhaps 
in  haste  to  get  on  to  Paris ;  we  must  not  detain  her  too  long.** 

"  In  truth,  Tery  important  business  calls  me  there,"  said  I,  "  and 
which  admits,  of  no  delay,  otherwise  I  should  have  encroached  on 
your  hospitality  for  a  few  days." 

You  have  at  least  spoken  reason  to  him,"  said  Madame  Seche- 
rin  to  me,  pointing  to  her  son." 

"  I  have  spoken  to  him  of  you,  madame,  and  no  son  can  be 
more  respectful  or  tender ;  believe  me." 

"  I  beUeve  it,  for  I  wish  only  his  own  good." 

"  He  knows  it>  madam."  I  then  made  a  sign  to  M.  Sdcherin,  to 
say  something  kind  to  his  mother  j  his  coldness  frightened  me.  I 
feared  lest  Mme.  Sdcherin  should  take  advantage  of  my  presence  to 
address  some  of  those  reproaches  to  him,  which  she  had  for  so  long 
suppressed. 

M.  S^cherin  approached  his  mother,  took  her  hand  kissed  it  and 
said : 

"  Foigive  me,  my  mother  ;  you  know  I  have  been  suffering  for  a 
long  time,  and  that  makes  my  disposition  uncertain ;  I  have  made  my 
coi^ession  to  my  cousin.  She  has  scolded  me  well,"  added  he  smiling 
sadly,  "  and  I  will  try  to  behave  better  in  future." 

"  It  will  cost  you  much  to  do  so,  without  doubt,"  said  his  mother 
with  severity. 

What  I  dreaded  was  on  the  point  of  happening  :  Mme.  S^cherin 
feeling  herself  wounded  before  me  in  her  dignity  as  mother ;  could 
no  longer  keep  concealed  how  much  her  son  had  made  her  suffer  for 
a  long  time  past  by  his  indifference. 

I  threw  a  supplicating  glance  at  M.  Sdcherin  to  induce  him  to 
keep  his  temper ;  but  his  too  had  for  a  long  time  been  much  embit* 
tered.  My  presence  had  re-opened  his  wounds.  I  shuddered  to 
think  that  perhaps  I  should  be  the  unintentional  oause  of  a  violent 
scene. 

However  M.  S^herin  looked  down  without  answering  his  mother, 
who  resumed  in  a  louder  voice  : 

**  A  good  son  should  love  his  mother  above  everything." 

*'  Whatever  it  may  have  cost  me,  I  have  done  whatever  I  could. 
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to  prove  my  sabmiaBion  to  you — my  motbery  I  can  do  no  more," 
replied  her  son  coldly. 

And  yet  the  life  we  lead  is  all  in  conseqaenoe  of  that  im&mooi 
woman's  proceedings  whom  be  still  r^rets  1"  cried  Mme.  Sdcherin. 

I  was  frightened  at  the  turn  that  the  conyersation  was  taking. 
I  hastened  to  say  " 

*^  Oh  madam,  excuse  him,  he  loTsd  her  so  much.** 
He  is  capable  of  loving  her  still — an  unworthy  love  causes  a 
person  to  appear  such  a  coward." 

The  eyes  of  my  cousin  sparkled ;  he  exclaimed : 

^  It  is  not  an  unworthy  love,  alone,  which  may  cause  a.penon  to 
appear  cowardly,  my  motiier  1  but  it  is  now  long  enough  thai  I  hav« 
exercised  restraint  over  myself— I  must  speak  out  at  last" 

"  And  I  also,"  cried  his  mother ;  enraged,  "  it  is  long  enoqgli 
that  I  have  suffered,  it  is  too  long  dnce  you  have  fbrgetten  all  yon 
owe  me— I  repeat  to  you  thct  your  unworthy  regrets  are  unpardona- 
ble—they are  an  offence  against  your  mother.** 

**  My  cousin !"  cried  I. 

He  could  restrain  himself  no  longer. 

^  The  most  noble  sentimente— the  most  holy  duties  may  also 
lead  to  4»he  appearance  of  cowardice— do  you  underataod  me ;  my 
mother." 

What  does  he  mean  f" 

Not  another  word,"  said  I  to  M.  S^erin,  and  I  added  in  a  low 

voice  : 

"  Will  you  then  give  the  death-blow  to  your  mother— at  her  last 
hour— when  she  thinks  of  the  danger  you  are  going  to  incur  in  a 
duel" 

^  You  are  right,  you  are  right ;  I  am  mad  and  wicked  to  have 
answered  her  as  I  have  done— my  grief  is  so  ofiensive  to  her  became 
she  loves  me  tenderly,"  then,  throwing  himself  on  his  knees  befon 
his  mother  he  took  her  hand  and  kissed  it ;  saying,  "  foi^ve  me^ 
my  mother,  I  was  wrong  to  speak  in  the  manner  I  did.** 

A  mother  should  forgive  everything,**  said  she  with  a  sigh,  and 
she  kissed  the  forehead  of  her  son,  while  she  gave  me  a  look  ef 
despair. 

"  And  a  son  should  suffer  eveiything,"  replied  M.  Sicherin  in  a 
low  voice,  and  his  look  also,  proved  to  me  his  despair. 


I  quitted  Bouvray  with  feeling  of  the  deepest  sorrow. 

I  could  not  imagine  a  more  melancholy  spectacle  than  that  of 
this  mother  and  son,  always  together,  she  regretting  the  loss  of  his 
affections,  and  he  regretting  the  love  of  a  guilty  woman.  I  could 
not  suppress  a  feeling  of  profound  indignation  when  I  reiected 
that  my  husband  was  lost  to  me  ;  my  child  dead ;  and  my  life  em- 
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bitiered,  that  a  pious  woman  and  her  generous  son,  who  had  origin- 
ally been  so  happy  together,  were  for  ever,  disunited  in  afieciion,  and 
all  because  UxBula  had  hated  and  enried  me. 

 0— 

CHAPTER  XVIII. 

THE  KBTURN. 

Two  months  after  my  departure  from  Maran,  I  was  established 
at  Ptois  in  the  parillion  that  Madame  de  RicheyiUe  had  oflTered  me. 

I  haye  often  asked  myself ;  how  I  could  hare  inspired  that  ex- 
cellent woman,  with  such  an  affection ;  which  she  neyer  ceased  to 
evince  towards  me,  and  of  which  she  gave  me  so  many  fresh  proofs 
on  my  return  to  Pkiris ;  it  was  with  the  meet  tender  interest,  the 
most  maternal  care  ;  that  she  endeavoured  to  spare  me  the  slightest 
annoyance.  When,  I  recollected  the  infamous  calumnies  of  which  she 
had  been  the  victim,  I  was  sstoniahed  to  see  on  what  terms  of  friendly 
intimacy  she  lived  with  those  persons  who  certainly  formed  the 
elite  of  the  first  society  in  Paris,  and  who  were  even  reckoned 
(pardon  me  the  expression)  very  itraighi  laced. 

This  return  of  good  opinion,  in  favour  of  Mme.  de  Richerille 
ought  not  80  have  surprised  me,  people  of  strict  morals  are  indul- 
gent to  the  past  errors  of  a  person  who  seeks  their  patronage,  if 
their  present  mode  of  life  is  irreproachable. 

Justly  proud  of  the  kind  of  worldly  contersion  that  their  salutary 
influence  has  efiected,  they  defend,  and  support  their  new  convert 
with  all  the  generous  ardour  of  proselytism. 

Madame  de  Richeville  had  therefore  now  as  really  devoted  friends, 
those,  who  betore,  had  sincerely  pited  her  misfortunes  and  deplored 
her  fikults.  The  picture  that  she  had  given  me  of  some  of  those 
who  composed  her  constant  society,  was  strikingly  correct; 
by  chance,  I  was  enabled  to  judge  of  this ;  the  first  day  of  my  ar- 
rival in  Paris- 

My  carriage  broke  down  at  Etampes ;  delayed  by  that  accident, 
I  did  not,  contrary  to  my  intention,  arrive  in  Paris,  at  Madame 
de  Richeville's,  till  ten  in  the  evening.  No  longer  expecting  me 
that  day,  she  had  received  her  guests  according  to  her  usual  custom  ; 
what  was  my  astonishment  when  my  carriage  stopped  at  the 
door,  to  perceive  Madame  de  Richoille  accompanied  by  the  Prince 
D'Hericourt  I  my  courier,  who  had  preceded  me  a  quarter  of  an 
hour,  had  announced  my  carriage ;  and  Madame  de  Richerille  had 
gone  down  to  meet  me  as  soon  as  possible. 

I  found,  that  evening,  at  her  house,  the  Princess  D^Hericourt, 
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M  eedames  de  S^miir  and  de  Gnuidva],  who  all  reoeiyed  me  with 
the  meet  perfect  afiability  and  kindness. 

One  must  have  mixed  in  the  society  I  am  describing  in  order  to 
understand  the  mixture  of  kindness  and  reserre  which  marked  their 
manner  towards  me  ;  I  excited  a  lively  sympathy  in  them,  but  with 
a  degree  of  discretion,  full  of  delicacy,  they  avoided  everything  that 
could  remind  me,  in  any  direct  manneri  of  the  misfortunes  which 
they  wished  to  make  me  forget 

It  would  be  difficult  to  say  in  what  those  delicate  shades  con- 
sisted, yet,  thanks  to  them,  instead  of  being  wounded  by  an  indis- 
crete compassion,  I  was  surrounded  by  the  most  gratifying  and 
charming  solicitude.  I  shall  never  foiget  the  words  of  the  venerable 
Princess  D'Hericourt,  when  I  was  presented  to  her  that  evening 
by  Biladame  de  Richeville. 

"  Though  I  have  the  pleasure  of  seeing  you  now  for  the  first 
time,  ma^kme,"  said  she  to  me,  I  have  known  you,  and  allow  me 
to  add,  I  have  loved  you,  ever  since  I  have  heard  yon  spoken  o^  by 
my  dear  Amelie  (the  christain  name  of  Madame  de  Richeville,) 
myself  and  her  other  friends,  who  are  also  yours^  always  pressed 
her  to  hasten  your  return  to  Paris ;  at  your  age,  (an  old  grand- 
mother may  tell  this,)  at  your  age  solitude  is  dangerous ;  iacdated 
from  all  exercise  of  the  affi»ctions,  one  ends  by  suspecting  all  the 
world  of  egotism  or  insensibility.  But,  I  assure  you,  this  is  not 
the  case ;  I  have  always  observed  the  most  touching  and  noble 
sympathy  evinoed  to  those  whose  misfortunes  have  deserved  it." 

*'  As  for  me,  madame,**  gaily  exclaimed  the  Countess  de  Semur. 
with  cordial  rivacity  ;  let  them  accuse  me  of  paradoxes,  as  they  have 
so  often  done.  I  confess  to  you  that  I  almost  wish  you  had  remained 
buried  in  Loraine,  you  were  our  ideal ;  in  order  to  console  our- 
selves for  not  having  you  among  us,  we  declared  that  an  ideal  was 
a  mere  dream,  and  never  to  be  realised,  whereas  if  we  were  to  lose 
you  now  we  should  regret  you  doubly. 

Then  as  I  modestly  disclaimed  so  much  praise;  the  Princess 
DHerioourt  taking  my  hand,  said  to  me  in  a  voice  of  much 
emotion  : 

*•  Pray  remember,  madame,  that  there  are  in  a  young  woman, 
other  qualities  besides  beauty,  grace  and  wit  to  cause  our  admira- 
tion- and  you  will  then  feel  the  difference  that  exists  between  mere 
flattery  and  real  and  deserved  praise. 

"After  these  presentations  I  approached  Emma  ;  she  struck  me 
moBt  di«hngly  beautiful ;  when  I  had  seen  her  at  Maran 
wLI^Jhl  ^^''r*^^         years  had  perfected  her  figure,  which 

"ffiJ  i)^^^^^^  ^^<^^^  »t»tues  of  DiamL 

Emm^TweS^L  ^^^^^  comparison  becauae  the  features  of 
of  ^Tulle*  ^t:J?n,«'°''^T^"**  '^^"^  distinguished  by  a  species 

IT^  uiness  so  senous,  so  chaste,  and  so  thou|htful,  that  I  s^uld 
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Aesiguflfte  it,  by  the  appelliiiioii  cimnj^ie,  if  I  vaagh%  wfyfymck 
ft  word  to  ft  young  girl  of  sixteen,  whoee  blue  eyes,  sad  frank 
smile  expressed  a  deg^ree  of  infantine  candour.  That  erening,  as 
was  oociipied  witk  the  duties  of  the  tea  table  ;  whioh 
she  fuMUed  Kith  aa  smkbie  attention  to  all,  that  enchanted  me, 
there  t/as  something  in  her  manner  that  gare  a  value  to  the 
slightest  and  most  trifling  action. 

**  I  shall  ftOTer  forget  the  melancholf  smile,  that  Mme.  RidieTills 
gave  me,  when  Bmma  said  to  her,  in  her  soft  and  harmonious  toioe  i 
"  may  I  offer  you  any  tea  Madam  f 

Alas  I  that  word  so  cold  aud  indiflerent ;  Madame  I  struck 
to  the  heart  of  that  poor  mother  ;  she  was  obliged  to  submit  ta  it ; 
her  child  wa»  taher ;  nothing  more  than  MademoiseUe  de  Loeftsnge 
ft  distant  orphan  relation. 

After  a  few  days  Emma  got  intimate  with  me,  and  I  could  not 
Mp  admiring  her  ingenuous  and  artless  character  1  her  heart  wasso 
sittcefe,  00  straightforward,  so  averse  to  the  slightest  dissimuUtion^ 
lhal  she  could uetermidentand  howcertain&ults  and  vioes  oould exist. 

Bad  aotioas  were  to  her,  eifecls  without  a  cause,  they  seemed  a 
kind  of  monstrous  and  inexplioabls^aceideikt }  the  odious  <adottIation% 
iliid  tfte  cdrihi]it  iostincta  which  lead  to  crime  were  unknown  to  Iter ; 
her  understanding  was  defleieHt  When,  bad  passiona  were  ta  be 
«<Mtfi^httftdad  p  Eam^  was  an  exeeption  as  rare  af  her  kind^  as 
Mademoiselle  Maran  was  of  hers. 

It  was  not  leHg  beibre^  I  diseorered  the  cause  of  the  kind  of 
iftg^«  Iriie^  wUoh  siMXiMd  to  inerease  the  uatural  mebiiehol/  ef 
mmft.  The  poor  ebttd  r^gk^tted  the  mother  whonsln  hkd  Idst^ 
ilMy  told  her,  hi  her  in&^ ;  her  gratitiuda  to  Madame  de  Richerille 
^^teiidsr  todsiaeere ;  bat  Hmma  a»gu«d  in  this  mamlei*  wit& 
iowibSaig  m% 
what  would  my  mother  not  hare  been  t" 

Hariiig  discoVtfi^  the  cause  of  Bmma's  sadness  I  took  care  not 
to  let  Mwiaae  da  Kchevitte  suspeet  it it  would  bare  been  ftfiright- 
f  ul  Wow  ta  her :  with  her  adoration  for  her  daughter  she  would^ 
perhaps,  havd  been  tempted  to  confess  to  her  the  secret  of  her  birth; 
and  I  t»M  dot  foresee  what  the  eftct  of  that  oonfession  might  hare 
on  the  feelings  of  Emma  towards  Madame  de  Rioheville ;  what  a 
cruel  struggle  would  have  taken  place  in  the  pure  mind  of  that 
young  girl  when  she  learnt  that  her  mother  had  committed  such  a 
&ult ;  and  that  her  birth,  poor  girl,  was  little  leas  than  a  crime  1 

Emma  was  frankness  itself ;  and  I  was  not  wanting  in  penetration, 
and  yet  I*  felt  that  there  wiis  something  about  her  which  I  could 
not  understand. 

It  was  strange  I  I  was  conviaeed  t^t  she  had  some  secret,  and 
that  she  was  ignorant  herself  of  that  secret ;  I  knew  she  was  in- 
capable of  diasimubtion ;  she  had  not  mentioned  to  Madame  de 
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Richeville  her  regrets  for  her  mother,  entirely  because  she  feftred 
they  would  be  painful  to  her,  who  had  always  shewn  her  ma- 
ternal care. 

I  came  therefore  to  the  conclusion  that  Emma  hid  something 
from  me,  not  through  dissimulation,  but  from  ignorance  ;  and  be- 
cause she  could  not  explain  any  more  than  I  could,  the  cause  of 
certain  emotions  which  I  had  observed  in  her. 

Thus,  when  winter  was  come,  and  she  saw  the  first  snow  fiJl, 
she  became  as  white  h»  the  snow,  trembled,  and  exclaimed  dolorooslj* 

"  Oh  I  that  snow  T* 

I  was  alone  with  her^  and  I  asked  what  made  her  exclaim  in  thai 
manner :  she  answered  me. 

"  I  know  not  why,  but  the  sight  of  that  snow  gave  me  such  a 
pang,  now  I  do  not  care  about  it.** 

I  asked  her  if  the  thoughts  of  the  poor  people  who  would  suffer 
from  the  cold,  had  anything  to  do  with  her  exclamation.  She  re- 
plied, with  the  utmost  naivete.  No  1  she  pitied  them  veiy  mueh, 
but  at  that  moment  she  had  not  thought  of  them  ;  at  the  sight  of 
the  snow  her  heart  was  painfully  struck,  she  knew  not  why ;  but 
that  the  impression  was  already  effiused. 

And  again,  before  her  mother  and  me,  I  know  not  apropos 
of  what,  but  we  mentioned  nightingales. 

Bmma*s  eyes  filled  with  tears ;  she  said  to  me  with  an  angelic 
smile : 

"  I  know  not  why,  but  when  you  speak  of  nightingales  I  fed 
such  a  delicious  emotion,  I  can  hardly  prevent  myself  from  crying.* 

Another  time,  when  some  soldiers  were  passing  the  house  with 
their  band,  Emma  got  up,  drew  her  figure  up  to  the  utmost  of  her 
height^  her  eye  brilliant  and  cheeks  fiudied ;  listening  to  that  mar- 
tial sound  with  such  exultation  that  her  charming  countmanoe  took 
an  expression  quite  heroic. 

The  band  passed  on ;  the  sound  of  it  died  away ;  Emma  looked 
around  with  astonishment,  threw  herself  blushing  and  confused 
into  the  arms  of  Madame  de  Richeville,  took  her  hand  which  she 
placed  on  her  heart,  and  said  with  enchanting  grace  : 

Forgive  me — I  am  foolish,  but  1  could  not  restrain  myself; 
teel  my  hearty  how  it  beats." 

In  truth  her  heart  was  beating  most  violently. 

What  was  this  mystery  9  what  was  the  secret  cause  of  theee 
emotions  9  Alas  1  I  discovered  later,  but  at  that  time  Emma  was 
as  ignorant  as  I  was. 

With  the  exception  of  these  involuntary  impressions^  the  cause 
of  which  could  not  be  discovered,  one  might  read  all  the  thoughts 
of  her  ingenuous  mind,  as  pure  and  transparent  as  ciystal. 

Such  was  Emma. 

Gradually  we  shall  see  her  character  developping  itself  in  its 
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c|ianning  ignonnce.  like  those  precious  flowers  which  are  ^cons- 
cious of  the  perfume  which  is  exhaled  from  them,  or  the  colours 
which  adorn  them. 

«  «  «  «  IF 

When  I  was  at  Maran  I  had  entreated  Madame  de  Rioheyille  not 
to  write  me  a  word  about  M.  de  Lancry  or  Ursula  I  wished  to 
aToid  eyerything  that  could  remind  me  of  them :  once  at  Paris, 
surrounded  hj  new  friends,  I  was  more  courageous.  Madame  de 
Richeville  had  her  information  from  people  well  acquainted  with  the 
conduct  of  my  husband.    This  is  what  I  learnt : 

Mademoiselle  de  Maran  redoubled  her  calumnies  and  her  wicked- 
ness. After  bringing  Ursula  back  with  her  to  Paris,  to  live  with 
her,  she  gare  out  that  it  was  my  jealousy,  as  unjust  as  it  was  violent, 
which  had  caused  the  separation  between  M,  S6cherin  and  his  wife,, 
that  I  had  accused  my  cousin  to  her  husband  and  had  mentioned  as 
proofe  of  Ursula's  guilt,  some  things  which  were  merely  appearances 
that  were  deceiving. 

My  aunt  added  that  that  proceeding  was  the  more  ui^ardonable 
in  me,  as  my  connection  with  M.  Lugarto  left  me  no  right  to  com- 
phun  of  the  infidelities  of  my  husband,  or  to  blame  the  conduct 
of  other  women,  that  at  last,  M.  de  Lancry,  already  driven  from 
me  by  the  violence  of  my  temper ;  had  discovered  that  during  his 
stay  in  England  I  had  so  completely  hud  aside  all  common  decency, 
that  I  had  passed  a  night  in  M.  Lugarto*s  house  ;  that  M.  de  Lan- 
cry then  resolved  to  quit  me,  and  Mademoiselle  de  Maran  notwith- 
standing the  affection  she  felt  for  me  could  not  help  acknowledging 
that  M.  de  Lancry  had  full  reason  for  so  doing ;  and  felt  it  to  be 
her  duty  to  protect  that  poor  Ursuhi^  the  victim  of  my  treachery 
and  jealousy. 

Tliese  calumnies,  absurd  as  they  were,  would  not  have  been  the 
lees  dang<»rous  if  Madame  de  Richeville,  to  guard  her  friends 
against  them,  had  not  related  to  them  all  the  scene  in  the  solitary 
house  of  M.  Lugarto,  just  as  M.  de  Mortagne  had  told  it  her  on  his 
dying  bed. 

TfaiKt  relation,  the  proceedings  of  M.  de  Lancry,  and  the  present 
conduct  of  Ursula,  sufficed  to  clear  me  from  the  odious  accusations 
of  my  aunt. 

The  revolution  of  July,  by  dividing  and  dispersing  the  legitimate 
society,  had,  in  some  degree  thinned  the  drawing-rooms  of  Made- 
moiselle de  Maran,  she  had  owed  the  assiduity  with  which  her 
society  had  been  courted  at  the  time  of  the  restoration,  to  the  fear 
that  she  inspired,  and  to  the  violent  enmity,  or  powerful  protection, 
she  had  it  in  her  power  to  gratify. 

When  there  was  no  longer  anything  either  to  be  dreaded  or 
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hoped  ibr^  Ae  wae  negleeied,  for  iwr  mumiiaible  cbfietgr  eruieed 
iteelf  BK>r«  and  moM  with  har  /cm^  ber  house  oflferad  mo  atiiBctioB, 
no  amusement ;  her  economy  had  degenerated  iato  %ruioe,  mad 
gradually  she  found  herself  completely  isolated. 

The  mortification  this  caused  her,  was  the  real  eaose  of  her  viaii 
to  Maran.  To  console  herself  for  that,  she  came,  without  doubts 
to  do  me  ail  the  mischief  that  was  in  her  power.  In  taking  Umila'a 
part  against  her  «iothep«ui4aw,  in  propMtising  to  her  te  fgo  baek  with 
her  to  Paris,  she  atiU  yielded  to  the  inatinet  of  hatred  n^iieh  she 
felt  for  me ;  but,  when  she  perceived  the  powerfdl  inftnenoe  of 
Ursula^  imrivaUod  attractions,  lAie  resdved  to  make  aw  ef  them 
to  re-fiU  her  deserted  drawing^^eoma. 

f%e  had  move  knowledge  of  the  woiid  than  aioet  people  ;  aha  gave 
out  ererywhere,  that  Ursula  was  aepamted  fironi  her  hnsbiiBd* 
There  is  alwaysan  iirssistiUe  atti^ctioa  in  the  h^raa  of  pleasing 
a  young  and  handsome  weraan,  who  ia  in  aoeh  an  independent 
position  ;  Mademoiselle  de  Maran therefore  wasBolongerneji^aeted. 
Urmla^  more  beautiful,  and  more  ooquettiab  than  ever,  was  aooa 
surrounded  by  a  numerous  train  of  foUowerSb  M,  de  Laoery,  ap* 
prised  of  aU  that  was  going  on,  1^  hia  confidential  servant^  whom 
he  had  eent  for  that  purpose,  to  nxia,  became  mad  with  jealoosy  i 
it  wae  then  that  he  left  me  to  teioin  Ursula. 

iVhat  I  haye  aow  to  relate  will  appeair,  witbent  doubly  'vexy  faaae  } 
but  iinfprtunateljr,  as  I  advance  in  i  have  ofleii  beaid  of  similar 
proeeedingBj  let  all  who  read  tfaia,  ransadc  their  memery, 
and  they  will  thud  that  the  &ols  I  have  now  to  lay  before  then,  faaro 
nothing  esEaggerated,  or  improbable  in  themy  apd  that  on  the  ocb* 
trary  uiey  are  rather  remarkable  for  a  speeico  ef  deliea^  aeldoB 
exercised  under  snch  eireumetancea* 

Ursula  was  pasefioBately  fond  of  all  kifda  of  faomy,  aplcndoor 
mndf^tei  I  she  did  not  find  that  taste  gratified  at  Mademoiaelle  de 
Maran'fl.  My  aunt>  rich  enough  to  receive  her  fiaanda  in  good 
style,  was  yet  further  than  ever  from  thinking  of  givii^  bails,  or 
taking  boxes  at  the  theatres ;  m  shcnrt,  of  keeping  op  any  alfle  cf 
living  more  modem,  more  elegant,  or  more  ezpendve.  than  eiie  had 
ever  done.  M.  de  Lancry,  when  he  arrived  in  Paris,  found  Unsda 
playing  the  part  of  a  xegular  coquette,  vrith  two  or  three  men,  who 
belonged  to  my  aunt*s  society  5  notvriUiBtanding  hia  blind  paaaon, 
he  knew  women,  (and  a  particular  sort)  too  well  not  to  have  gitesBsd 
at  i^e  wishes  of  Ursula,  but  out  of  regard  to  her,  and  himaelf,  he  could 
not  openly  propose  to  indulge  her  in  her  penchant  for  aplendoor 
and  expense.  It  was  well  known  that  ahe  had  only  her  portioa  of 
sixty  thousand  francs,  the  origin  of  her  luxuiy  once  known,  Unnl» 
wotdd  611  into  the  deepest  contempt,  and  woidd  be  shunned  by  that 
world,  in  the  midst  of  which,  she  vrished  to  diine.  M.  de  Lancry, 
«^ffaether  vrith  the  knowledge  of  my  aunt  or  not,  I  never  oould  kara. 
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fimsd  Mi  a  most  ingwiiaiui  BSMner  of  AmmgiAg,  m  n  ^rord,  to 
Burround  hia  niflteen  witii  splendoiu;  mtiiout  injuriog  her  ia  the 
Qitiiiiaiioii  of  the  voiid,  Bad  to  aeoure  to  her,  on  the  contiwy, 
the  agrmpethies  of  a  coterie  of  verf  good  society,  over  which  Made- 
meiaelle  de  Mamn  prasLded.  Had  abe  net  been  actuated  hj  the 
hatred  that  ahe  bore  to  me,  widiout  doabt,  «he  wo^i  ha^e  flbronk 
from  the  flhameleflB  partneiehip  wrhidli  ehe  entened  into,  in  that 
infiunovB  tnuMaotioa.  Ae  to  the  manner  ut  whidb  these  details 
became  known  to  me,  that  belongB  to  a  new  series  of  mysterious 
events  which  unhaf^y  prored  to  me  thnt  the  ovil  genius  of  M« 
Lngarto  was  still  hovering  over  me,  and  those  who  were  becoming 
more  and  more  dear  to  me. 


CHAPTSB  XXI. 

•THE  ootausponxifOB. 

AnovT  three  months  after  my  arrival  in  Paris,  Blondeaugave  me 
a  smell  packet  that  a  porter  had  brought,!  opened  it,  and  tunied  pale 
with  fright  when  I  saw  iteonsisted  of  a  bouquet  of  ihe  same  poifN^r 
COS,  bright  red  flowm^  that  M.  Lugarto  had  once  before  sent  me, 
and  which  had  since  become  his  sjmbol ;  Madame  de  RieheviUe 
having  received  a  bouquet  of  them,  the  day  of  IL  de  M<»iagne'e 
death  ;  with  the  bouquet,  was  the  following  letter,  written  by  spy 
husband  to  one  of  his  friends,  whose  name  I  was  unable  tp  find  out, 
as  the  en^slope  had  been  taken  off. 

How  M.  de  Lugarto,  whe  was  not  in  Paris  ^t  least  I  ihoqght  not) 
eodd  have  intercepted  the  correspondence  of  Ji.  de  Lanory,  I  eould 
not  guess  then ;  but  I  was  not  surprised  at  it ;  tlumks  to  his  immense 
eonmiand  of  money,  that  man  had  the  means  of  bribing  the  ser- 
vants, or  even  of  placing  his  own  spies,  in  the  fiunilies  of  all  those, 
whose  proceedings  he  wished  to  be  acquainted  with. 

As  to  the  motive,  for  this  actiott,  there  could  be  no  doubt  as  to 
that :  not  knowing  how  indiSbcent  I  had  become  to  M.  de  Lancry, 
M.  Lugarto  tbeught  he  should  inflict  a  cruel  wound  on  me,  in  un- 
veiling tiie  secret  of  my  husband's  proceedings  with  Ursula.  If  that 
intention  was  not  literally  fulfilled,  the  letter,  at  least,  cost  me  some 
painftd  IbeKngs  ef  resentment ;  M.  Lugarto's  purpose  was  therefore, 
in  part,  aecomphshed. 

Thii  is  my  husband's  letter. 

Pkkris  Jan. 

M.  de  Lanciy  a»  ■ 
I  f HAVE  you  for  your  letter,  my  dear  fiiend  ;  mine  must  have  as- 
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tonished  jou,  a  month  since,  in  answer  to  yonn,  in  wbich  jon  asked 
me  for  the  particulars  which  I  gave  yon,  and  jon  added  : 

^  What  are  you  doing?  Can  I  beheye  the  news  that,  by  chance, 
I  have  heard  even  here  in  my  desert  f  Is  it  true  that  yon  are  the 
fortunate  favourite  of  the  most  fascinating  woman  in  Paris,  who,  by 
dint  of  her  charms  and  wit>  makes  people  forget  that  she  bears  the 
Tulgar  name  of  Madame  S^herin  9  Is  it  true  that  Madem<Haelle  de 
Maran,  the  aunt  of  your  lore,  of  your  Euridice^  is  almost  mining 
herself,  by  entering  into  the  most  extrsTSgant  expenses ;  that  the 
splendour  of  her  fetes^  and  the  luxury  displayed  in  her  house  wn 
cited  eyerywhere,  it  appears  to  me  that  to  enter  on  a  conne  of  ex- 
travagance at  her  age,  is  beginning  rather  late." 

I  answered  some  of  your  questions,  and  I  will  now  continue  to  do 
so,  for  just  at  present  my  heart  is  overflowing  with  hatred  and 
malice. 

You  are  one  of  those  experienced  men  to  whom  one  can  confide 
everything,  because  you  can  understand  me ;  you  have  entered  into 
eveiy  kind  of  excess  in  Paris — ^you  have  killed  three  men  in  duels ; 
you  have  survived  a  horrible  wound  that  you  inflicted  on  yoursd^ 
in  an  attempt  to  blow  your  brains  out.  Now,  cured  of  those  kinds 
of  foUtes,  as  you  call  them,  you  became  a  philosopher,  an  observer, 
and  a  dreamer  in  your  old  house  in  Bretsgne,  h^py  in  watching 
the  waves  incessantly  beating  against  the  sandy  shore--*that  is  to  say 
you  are  of  Arm  character,  and  have  great  knowledge  of  hnman 
weaknesses ;  you  will  not  therefore  be  astonished  at  what  I  have 
now  to  confide  to  you. 

I  am  surrounded  by  such  a  set  of  idiots ;  or  of  envious  compe- 
titors that  I  would  rather  destroy  myself  than  let  them  find  out 
how  much  I  sufler ;  they  would  be  too  happy.  You  will  despise 
me  perhaps,  stoic  as  you  are,  but  I  cannot  help  that ;  I  cannot  bear 
these  Buflferings  any  longer  without  complaining  to  some  one,  both 
of  my  torments  and  my  happiness,  since  even  my  happiness  is  a 
torment. 

I  felt  a  great  relief  after  I  had  written  my  first  letter  to  you ;  I 
continue  therefore,  as  you  told  me  you  could  give  me  no  advice  till 
you  knew  the  conclusion  of  my  history — ^here  it  is^ 

"  Distracted  with  jealousy  on  hearing  that  Ursuk  was  in  Paris 
surrounded  by  admirers ;  resolring  at  all  events  to  aaaert  my  rights^ 
notwithstanding  the  litUe  hope  that  was  left  to  me  from  the  inso- 
lent letter  she  had  written  me,  and  which  fell  into  the  hands  of  her 
husband,  I  quitted  Maran,  I  deserted  my  wife,  and  I  arrived  here. 

"I  found  Ursula  as  usual  beautiful,  satirical,  fimtastical  and 
haughty ;  when  I  wished  to  allude  to  my  past  happiness,  she  loaded 
me  with  mockery  ;  I  dissembled  my  anger,  for  I  had  a  projectin  view. 

Mademoiselle  de  Maran,  my  wife's  aunt  received  me  wonder* 
fully  well,  I  have  told  you  of  the  hatred  she  bears  towards  Matilda  ; 
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that  will  help  yott  to  understand  what  follows ;  I  knew  that  Ursula 
had  the  most  eztraTagant  love  for  all  kinds  of  luxury  and 
pleasures^  and  would  make  great  sacrifices  to  gratify  that  taste  ;  hut 
I  knew  also  that^  notwithstanding  her  poverty,  notwithstanding  the 
boldness  of  her  principles,  the  effrontery  of  her  character,  she  was, 
by  a  strange  mixture  of  pride  and  independence,  incapable  of  cer- 
tain acts  of  baseness. 

^  I  felt  the  best  means  I  could  adopt  to  obtain  some  hold  upon 
her,  was  to  enable  her  to  lead  that  splendid  kind  of  existence  which 
had  been  the  dream,  and  desire  of  her  whole  life,  and  to  do  that, 
without  wounding  her  susceptibility,  which  often  prompted  her  to 
take  offence. 

"  To  understand  the  determination  that  1  then  took  you  must 
remember  that  I  never  hesitate  sacrificing  any  sum  of  money  how- 
ever immense  it  may  be,  if  it  be  to  gratify  any  desire  of  my  own, 
however  unreasonable  that  may  be  ;  you  must  also  be  assured  that  I 
loved,  and  still  love,  Ursula  with  all  the  ardour,  all  the  torment  of 
a  love,  irritated,  opposed,  harassing,  and  always  unsatisfied  

"  Now  this  is  the  scheme  that  I  adopted  to  render  myself  indis- 
pensable to  Ursula^  by  surrounding  her  with  every  kind  of  splendour 
and  means  of  enjoyment  without  offending  her  delicacy,  and  without 
giving  any  clue  for  the  world  to  penetrate  the  origin  of  that 
mystery. 

**  Mme*  de  Maran*s  hatred  towards  my  wife,  whom  she  would  be 
delighted  to  ruin,  aided  my  project,  in  what  manner  I  will  explain 
to  you. 

"  One  day,  before  Ursula,  who  as  I  told  you,  lives  with  her,  I 
asked  Mademoiselle  Maran  how  much  she  spent  a  year  on  her 
household  expenses,  her  carriages,  etc.,  etc.  She  told  me  forty- 
thousand  francs.  I  exclaimed  that  she  was  cheated,  that  she  scarcely 
saw  any  company ;  that  her  equipages  were  horrible ;  and  that  with 
that  sum  I  could  engage  that  she  should  keep  the  best  house  in 
Paris,  if  she  would  trust  to  me,  and  follow  my  advice. 
In  what  way  1  enquired  she. 

Give  me  forty  thousand  francs.  Do  not  give  yourself  any 
trouble  about  your  expenses  at  all,  for  a  year ;  you  will  see  in  what 
style  I  will  make  you  live ;  only  if  you  accept  my  proposal  you  must 
pass  a  few  months  in  the  countiy  to  give  me  time  to  make  the  ne- 
cessary alterations  in  your  hotel,  and  that  without  putting  you  to 
any  further  expense ;  as  I  shall  defray  it  from  the  annual  rent  of 
forty  thousand  francs. 

Ursula  looked  at  me,  I  believed  she  guessed  my  intentions,  for 
a  smile — (oh  1  if  you  knew  what  a  smile  is  hers  I)  was  my  recom- 
pense for  this  ingenious  stratagem  ? 

"  You  understand  at  once,  do  you  not  ?  Ursula  was  to  enjoy  all 
the  luxuries  nominally  provided  by  the  forty  thousand  francs  of 
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Mad^tioiselle  de  Maran,  who  acoepied  my  j^ropoalJ,  ki^liiDg  heiuU 
Ij ;  (she  always  laugha  when  she  is  aoiing  treaolieroualf).  A  fbtinighC 
after  this  arrangement  Mademoiselle  de  Mam  was  settled  ibt 
Auteuil  with  Unula  in  a  ohantaing  hoose  b^onging  to  an  English* 
man  who,  having  beoome  tired  of  it,  as  I  told  them,  let  it  for  nea^ 
to  nothing — I  have  always  had  the  taleiM  of  inventing  aome  excose, 
when  I  have  the  command  of  money.  It  is  nsdeas  to  tell  joq.  Yum 
much  that  arrangement  about  the  house'  at  Auieuii  eost  me,  I  went 
there  every  day.  It  was  Feallj  like  a  fairy  oottagb.  Dnnag  thaA 
time  the  iJterations  at  the  hotel  in  Paris  proceeded  rajMdly.  I  began 
with  the  carriages ;  I  replaced  the  heavy  oldrfiiahioned  ooaehea  of 
Mademoiselle  de  Maran  by  the  prettiest  equipages  in  Pari&  Know- 
ing how  much  Ursula  enjoyed  riding  oil  horseback,  I  persuaded 
Mademoiselle  de  Maran  to  let  one  of  her  apartments  to  mj  mu^, 
the  £>uke  de  Versac,  who  had  been  completely  mined  by  the  revi>> 
lution  of  July ;  he  served  as  a  chaperon  to  Ursula  in  hir  rides  oil 
horseback  with  me,  and  todc  hor  out  when  MadamciaeUe  de  Mmh 
could  not  go  with  her. 

Thanka  to  my  activity,  by  the  beginning  of  the  wuikef  the 
hotel  de  MaraA  was  ehamged  into  a  perfect  palace  ;  a  ma^* 
niHcent  reoeption-roon^  was  resMrved  for  visitexa  ^Ursida^a  ^lait- 
meat,.tho  temple  of  my  ekeiished  idol,,  was  a  peifedt  specunen  ok 
luxury  and  elegance ;  I  filled  it  with  rare  furniture,  precious  CliiB% 
attd  beautilul  piotttves  of  the  best  masters.  Madeao&dlfeda  Maran 
waA  supposed  tO'  be  nted,  for  the  exp«ises  that  I  entered  into^ 
were  of  course  attributed  to  her,  she  aUowed  this  to  be  believed,  aad 
for  a  thotaumd  reasons' ^oIq  mHy  be  stoe  I  did  net  chnitniifioi  it, 

"  Mademoisdle  de  Marlm^  during  the  winter  gave  some  spIeDdid* 
balls ;  dnri^  Lent  excellent  oenoerts  ;  and  in  the  qnring  charming 
aoiriea  ckmyfe^es  in  her  very  large  garden,  where  I  had  efibetdd 
wonders* 

^  The  Hotel  de  Maran  beeame  otieof  the  most  agreeable^  the  most 
rech^ehie  houses  in  Faris/  Mademoiselle  de  Maran  had  a  box 
at  the  opera  and  one  at  the  comic  theatre,  and  all  thb  for  those 
eternal  forty  thousand  francs  that  she  was  toallowme  annual^. 

When  I  gave  her  in  an  account  of  her  expenses^  at  the  end  of 
the  first  year,  she  burst  into  a  fit  <^  laughter,  declared  that  I  was 
a  magician^  and  begged  me  to  continue  to  be  her  purvey<Mr ;  I  had 
expended  more  tiuin  ten  thousand  kmis.  It  is  not  neoessaiy  te 
tell  you  that  Ursula  was  the  queen  of  these  fMes^  given  for  her, 
and  almost  by  her,  for  she  did  the  honours  of  them,  with  exquisite 
grace,  and  unrivalled  dignity;  she  was  beoome  an  exeellmt  musician. 
At  the  concerts^  at  the  Hotel  do  Maran  she  shewed  talents  of  a 
superior  order ;  in  a  short  time  no  one  was  talked  of  but  her,  her 
brilliant  and  bold  wit^  her  vivacity  so  entertaining  and  satirical, 
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above  aJl,  her  audacious  coquetry,  which  put  mo  to  the  torture  and 
excited  in  me  all  the  agonies  jealousj. 

"  Mademoiselle  de  Maran  even  felt  the  influence  of  this  seductive 
woman ;  for  she  enchanted  all  who  approached  her ;  in  her  inter- 
course with  women,  always  even  tempered,  indolent,  complimentaiy, 
and  insinuating ;  with  men,  hj  turns  whimsical,  provoking^ 
brusque^  or  freezingly  indifferent ;  thanks  to  this  mixture  of  pon-* 
tradictory  qualities,  she  passed  off  for  a  living  enigma,  and  might 
risk  any  extraordinary,  proceeding,  with  impunity* 

"  Strange  contrast,  that  woman  who  enjoyed  without  any  scruple, 
all  the  expenses  that  I  incurred  for  her  in  Mademoiselle  de  Marauds 
name,  treated  me  with  the  greatest  harshness,  the  most  unqualified 
contempt^  because  I  once  offered  to  make  her  a  present  of  some 
jewels  OB  her  birth-day. 

On  reflection,  that  does  not  aatonish  me,  Ursula  has  a  great 
deal  of  tact ;  it  is  known  that  she  is  poor,  the  least  appearance 
of  personal  luxury  might  have  compromised  her  ;  she  therefore 
established  a  mode  of  dress,  peculiar  to  herself,  uniting  at  once  the 
utmost  simplicity  with  perfect  elegance ;  she  has  so  charming  a 
neck^  a^d  arms  of  such  perfect  contour  and  whiteness,  that  it  is 
rathor  coquetry  in  her,  to  go  without  either  necklace  or  bracelets. 
Her  toilet  consists,  for  the  evening,  of  a  white  crape  dress,  always 
looking  fresh,  und  made  with  admirable  taste,  a  natural  flower  in 
her  beautiful  hair,  a  bouquet  of  the  same  in  front  of  her  dress,  she 
never  wears  any  more  ornament  than  this*  In  the  morning,  a 
simple  little  bonnet,  a  plain  dress,  and  large  cashmere  shawl.  You 
may  perceive  that  her  sixty  thousand  francs  would  easily  defray 
the  expenses  of  her  personal  appearance, 

''With  regard  to  the  magnificence  which  surrounds  her  and  of 
which  she  does  the  honors,  ahe  is  as  proud  and  as  happy  as  if  she 
were  the  possessor  o^  instead  of  being  the  pretext,  for  them,  for  this 
singular  woman  cares  liess  for  the  possession,  than  the  eujpyment  of 
luxuries^  this  distinction  will  appear  rather  a  subtle  one  to  you,  but 
if  you  knew  Ursula  you  would  find  it  to  be  correct 

''  Well,  notwithstanding  so  much  devotion,  notwithstanding  so 
many  sacrifices,  I  am  not  happy.  I  feel  the  conviction  that  I  am 
become  necessary  to  Ursula,  1  am  sure  that  she  would  not  like  td 
renounce  the  empire  that  she  exercises  over  me — but  what  an 
empire. 

J After  the  letter  that  she  wrote  me,  and  which  fell  into  the 
ds  of  her  husband,  one  would  imagine  she  would  have  felt  great 
embarrassment  at  her  first  interview  with  me.  It  was  not  at  all  so, 
nothwithstanding  what  you  call  my  rouerie,  I  was  far  more  em- 
barrassed than  she  was  ;  this  would  not  astonish  you  if  you  knew 
the  turn  of  her  character^  her  suppleness^  her  audacity,  and  the 
superiority  of  her  wit. 
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«  '  Do  you  really  think  all  that  you  wrote  to  me/  enquired  I, 
with  some  bitterness. 

"  She  began  to  laugh,  for  that  woman  is  for  ever  laughing,  and 
answered. 

^  Are  you  one  of  those  blind  people  who  confound  together 
the  present  and  the  past ;  what  was  true  yesterday,  may  it  not 
be  fiJse  to-day,  what  was  false  yesterday,  may  it  not  become  true 
at  present )  do  not  therefore  occupy  yourself  in  endeavouring  to 
discover  whether  I  really  thought  or  not,  what  I  wrote  to  you, 
under  such  different  ciicumslances  to  those  in  which  I  have  met 
you  again.  You  love  me,  you  say ;  act  therefore  in  such  a  manner 
that  I  may  love  you,  or  that  I  may  appear  to  love  you.  To  force 
me  to  feign  a  sentiment  that  I  do  not  feel,  is  still  more  flattering, 
than  to  have  inspired  a  sentiment,  that  I  avow.  If  I  lore  you 
sincerely,  your  heart  must  be  flattered.  If  I  feign  that  love,  your 
pride  will  triumph,  in  either  case  your  share  is  a  good  one,  I  hope 
you  think  so  Y 

"  How  can  one  answer  such  paradoxes,  such  follies,  especially 
when  those  follies  are  murmured  into  your  ear  by  a  mouth  of  coral, 
with  teeth  like  pearls,  and  lips  of  vermilion  f  What  can  one 
answer  when  those  words  are  accompanied  by  a  look,  ardent,  pene^ 
trating,  and  voluptuous — oh,  you  cannot  guess  the  magic  power, 
exercised  by  those  large  blue  eyes,  which  from  under  their  long 
lashes  dart  glances  that  excite  passion  to  the  highest  pitch — or 
wickedly  delight  in  freezing  you  with  the  expression  of  their  mock- 
ing disdain.  No,  no,  such  eyes  are  not  to  be  met  with  in  any 
one  else, 

«  «  «  « 

Sometimes  she  appears  to  feel  for  me  an  irresistible  love,  to 
which  she  yields  with  a  kind  of  tender  regret,  to  describe  to  you 
what  she  is  then,  in  those  rare  moments  of  happiness  and  abandon 
is  impossible — cu  impossible  is  it,  to  describe  to  you  the  passionate 
grace  with  which  she  pretends  to  blame  and  avoid  me,  whilst  she 
yi^ds  to  the  sentiment  that  I  have  inspired. 

"  Oh !  you  cannot  imagine  what  a  torment  it  is  to  live,  con- 
tinually, in  the  alternate  states  of  hope  and  despair,  of  joy  and  tears, 
of  anger  and  love,  of  distrust  and  blindness,  you  cannot  guess 
with  what  infernal  art  that  woman  knows-  how  to  distil,  drop  by 
drop,  the  nectar  which  intoxicates  me,  figure  to  yourself  a  wretch 
in  the  agonies  of  thirst,  whose  parched  and  dried  up  lips  are  only 
moistened  at  long  intervals  by  drops  of  that  limpid  and  pure 
stream,  a  draught  of  which  would  at  once  appease  his  thirst. 

"  Oh !  say/ — say — is  it  not  torturing  him,  and  rendering  his 
thirst  more  unbearable  than  before,  say,  is  it  not  sufficient  to 
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ixird  one  mad  ?  Such  howeyer  ia  my  life— every  moment  aacri- 
ficed  to  my  love. 

You  have  now  the  history  of  my  weakness,  my  unworthiness,  my 
shame,  but  also  of  my  secret  and  almost  delirious  joy,  when  Ursula 
deigns  to  act  the  part  of  a  woman  towards  me,  and  not  that  of  an  in^ 
aolent  and  mocking  demon. 

Sometimes  she  almost  persuades  me,  or  rather  I  persuade  my-- 
self,  that  notwithstanding  her  insolent  capriciousness,  she  loves 
me  ardently,  and  that  her  strange  conduct  is  only  intended  to  de- 
ceive me,  as  to  the  measure  of  love,  she  feels  towards  me,  and  against 
which  her  pride  revolts ;  sometimes  I  think  that  it  is  in  order  to 
retain  possession  of  my  hearty  that  she  feigns  all  that  inconstancy, 
and  disdain,  because  eke  knows  that  satiety  might  follow,  if  I  had 
no  uneasiness  as  to  the  sincerity  of  her  affections — then  I  see  a 
proof  of  violent  passion  in  what  otherwise  would  revolt,  and  cause 
my  indignation. 

'*At  other  times,  I  fancy  she  only  bears  with  me  because  through 
my  means  her  tastes  and  ambition  are  gratified. 

"  Is  not  this  frightftd  ?  ah  I  that  infamous  creature,  she  knows 
that  it  ia  those  irritating  doubts  which  strengthen  my  passion  for 
her,  she  knows  it  well ! 

If  I  believed  myself  to  be  ingenuously  and  stupidly  loved  as  I 
have  been  by  my  wife,  and  many  others,  indifference,  and  disgust 
would  succeed  very  quickly — in  the  same  manner,  if  I  could  be 
thoroughly  convinced  that  I  was  deceived  in  her  I  would  abandon 
her  without  hesitation — but  unfortunately  no  one  can  clear  up 
those  points  for  me— what  do  you  think  yourself  of  it  1  and  yet 
why  do  I  ask  you  ?  for  after  all  I  can  be  the  only  judge,  and  if  I 
am  unable  to  find  out^  it  is  not  likely  you  would  succeed  better. 

Another  torment  is  the  struggle  between  my  pride  and  my  self- 
love  ;  Mademoiselle  de  Maran  carefuUy  avoids  anything  that  could 
give  the  least  shadow  of  suspicion  in  the  eyes  of  the  world,  of 
culpable  toleration  on  her  part ;  1  have  re-sold  the  house  that  I 
had  bought  of  M.  de  Rochegune,  and  I  have  taken  lodgings  very 
near  the  H6tel  de  Maran.  At  Auteuil  I  have  a  "pied  a  terre^ 
and  my  apparent  rights,  do  not  proceed  beyond  those  of  common 
intimacy.  As  for  Ursula^  she  is  no  more  to  me  in  the  world  than 
to  all  the  others  who  surround  her,  and  many  of  my  friends  ask 
me  if  I  am  the  happy  man  or  not. 

Sometimes  I  am  quite  angry  in  the  thought  that  a  happineu 
which  has  cost  me  so  dear,  should  be  doubted,  and  I  am  rash 
enough  to  think  of  compromising  Ursula ;  at  other  times,  fearing 
to  be  deceive!^  and  so  incurring  ridicule,  I  help  to  deceive  public 
opinion  myself,  by  naming  my  rivals. 

Ah  !  it  is  one  of  the  most  rancorous  of  the  wounds  inflicted  by 
that  unworthy  and  frantic  love^  that  I  cannot  find  out  if  Ursula  is 
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Mae  to  me  !  I  hare  bod  her  watohed,  perhaps  she  has  peroeiTed 
it,  for  nothing  could  be  discovered,  this  has  not  reasBured  me,  as  I 
believe  more  in  her  address  than  in  her  virtue. 

Another  frightful  conseqnenea  of  such  a  love  as  mine,  zs,  that 
the  unworthj  actions^  the  basenesses  into  which  it  betnya  me, 
become  so  many  links  to  bind  me  still  closer  to  mj  fisttal  idol ;  some- 
times I  am  indignant  that  Ursula  does  not  bestow  more  consideration 
on  all  the  evil  that  m j  love  for  her  has  caused ;  for  the  monej  that  1 
am  dissipating  in  such  profusion,  is  the  fortune  of  mj  wife,  who 
lives,  unhappily  and  alone  ;  but  that  reflection  causes  me  no  pttj  ; 
I  have  griefs  enough  of  my  own,  without  thinking  of  others  ;  and 
after  all  it  is  an  aii&ir  of  monej,  and  money  is  a  thing  I  never 
could  take  into  consideration ;  all  my  dread  is  to  think  what  will 
become  of  me  when  that  fortune  is  all  dissipated ;  will  Ursula 
accommodate  herself  to  the  altered  condition  of  Mademoiselle  de 
Maran*s  establishment,  for  she  can  never  bear  to  lose  her ;  she  is 
growing  old,  and  she  confesses  the  horror  she  should  have  of  soli- 
tude ;  she  could  not  now  part  with  Ursida  for  aU  the  world  ;  bnl 
I — I— ah  !  what  would  b^ome  of  me  ? 

"  To  drive  away  these  horrid  thoi^hts,  I  will  give  you  an  exam- 
ple of  my  persevering  care  to  foresee  and  grat^  even  the  most 
frivolous  caprices  of  that  woman. 

"  About  two  months  ago  she  was  sulkj  with  me,  I  was  never 
more  unhappy,  that  is  to  say,  never  more  in  love ;  thia  is  the  his- 
tory. Ursula  having  taken  it  into  her  head  to  perform  a  comedy 
at  the  Hotel  de  Maran,  a  theatre  had  been  erected,  as  if  by  magic 
Ursula  shewed  great  talent  in  playing  the  part  of  CWm^ne  in  the 
Hisanthrope,  and  afterwards,  to  form  one  of  those  contrasts^  that 
she  delighted  in  exhibiting,  she  took  the  part  allotted  to  Mademoi* 
selle  Dejazet  in  a  little  after-piece  highly  comic.  It  was  enough  to 
turn  one*s  head  with  love  for  her,  if  that  had  not  been  already  the 
case. 

''All  the  world  were  stupified  with  astonishment ;  the  most  diffi- 
cult to  please  were  forced  to  acknowledge  that  except  Mademoiselle 
Mars,  no  one  had  ever  acted  the  part  of  C^lim^ne  with  so  muck 
grace,  dignity,  and  perfect  conception  of  the  character,  while  in 
the  after-piece  Ursula  had  rivalled  Mademoiselle  Dejazet  in  wit  and 
a  kind  of  libertine  effrontery,  in  short,  her  complete  success  in  two 
such  different  styles^  was  perfectly  unequalled. 

"  '  Transported  with  love  and  pride,  I  flew  to  her,  to  join  my 
praises  to  those  of  the  throng  around  her ;  guess  what  was  her  rep^ 
with  her  usual  insolence,  and  habitual  eynicim  9 

When  a  woman  ik  the  world  takes  a  part  in  comedy,  her 
lover  should  be  the  last  person  who  should  congratulate  her  on 
being  such  a  perfect  actress.' 

And  for  some  days  after  she  would  not  speak  to  me,  and  flirted 
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with  Lord   a  very  agreeable  and  fashionable  man.  This 

time  I  was  really  on  the  point  of  breaking  off  with  Ursula,  but  a 
new  caprice  of  hers,  by  involving  me  in  another  of  those  foolish  ex- 
penditures which  she  takes  pleasure  in  causing,  made  me  again  her 
slave  and  more  in  love  with  her  than  ever.  You  must  know  that 
I  had  constructed  in  the  midst  of  the  garden  belonging  to  the 
Hotel  de  Maran  a  very  large  Swiss  chalet ;  in  the  spring,  it  served 
as  a  ball  room,  in  the  interior  the  walls  were  covered  with  wain- 
scotting  formed  from  the  wood  of  the  fir  trees,  and  edged  with  a 
light  green  bordering,  forming  a  rustic  and  pretty  effect. 

"  I  arrived  there  grave  and  out  of  spirits,    Ursula  was  in  the 

chalet  with  Mademoiselle  de  Mars  and  Lord  C  •  •  in  the 

midst  of  the  conversation,  Ursula  exclaimed,  pointing  to  the  walls 
of  the  pavillion ; 

"  How  beautiftd  this  place  would  be,  lined  with  natural  flowerch-* 
the  interior  of  the  chalet  fitted  up  in  that  manner  would  be  perfectly 
charming.  It  is  a  great  pity  that  the  idea  should  be  nothmg  more 
than  a  mere  fairy  dream. 

Lord  C   and  Mademoisselle  de  Maran  both  exclaimed, 

that  it  would  be  impossible  to  realise  such  an  idea.  Ursula  gave 
me  a  look,  the  full  power  of  which  she  well  knew,  and  then  spoke 
of  something  else,  I  perfectly  understood  her. 

"  The  next  day  the  interior  of  the  chalet  presented  an  unbroken 
surface  of  flowers,  so  symmetrically  arranged  that  the  mass  of 
blossoms  formed  a  flat  surface,  of  jasmin,  lilies^  and  roses,  as  white 
as  snow,  upon  which  lai^e  bouquets  of  red  roses  were  placed  at 
regular  intervals^  tied  with  floating  ribbons  of  sky  blue,  exactly 
Uke  the  patterns  that  you  see  in  tapestry. 

It  is  impossible  to  say  how  much  it  cost  me  both  in  expense 
and  trouble  to  collect,  in  four  and  twenty  hours,  that  enormous 
quantity  of  flowers. 

Ursula  deigned  to  shew  herself  sensible  to  that  proof  of  attention, 
she  forgave  me  for  the  torments  that  she  had  made  me  suffer,  and 
I  was  once  more  the  most  forttmate  of  men. 

"  Another  evening,  in  the  country,  at  Auteuil,  by  a  magnificent 
moonlight,  we  were  speaking  of  the  overture  to  a  new  comic  opera 
of  Auber^s,  then  much  the  rage  j  they  praised  the  harmony  of  it, 
which  was  at  once  scientific  and  melodious  ;  Ursula  who  took 
pleasure  in  defying  me,  said,  looking  at  me. 

"  What  a  pity  it  is  that  that  delicious  harmony  cannot  be  wafted 
fh>m  Paris  to.  us,  in  that  feeble  breeze  which  murmurs  among  the 
trees  in  the  garden. 

"  It  was  ten  o'clock,  I  went  out  for  a  moment,  I  returned,  I  con- 
trived to  detain  Ursuk  and  Mademoiselle  de  Maran  there  till 
near  twelve  o'clock,  suddenly  came  the  sound  in  the  distance  of  this 
very  overture  played  by  the  whole  orchestra^  and  wafled  to  us  as 
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Umdft  had  expreawd  her  wish,  in  ihe  feeble  breeie  whiek  mttrmiirei 
amoDg  the  trees  in  the  garden. 

"  This  appears  like  a  prodigy  to  jou,  nothing  conld  be  more 
simple,  the  moment  Ursula  expressed  her  wish  I  sent  off  two  of  mj 
serrants  to  Paris,  thej  arriyed  there  in  twenty  miuutes,  one  of  them 
for  a  considerable  sum  engaged  the  leader  of  the  orchestra  to  oome^ 
when  the  opera  had  concluded,  to  Auteuil,  with  his  band,  the 
other  got  yehicles  and  post  horses  to  convey  them  and  their  in- 
struments, ready  at  the  door  of  the  theatre ;  the  opera  was  con- 
cluded at  eleyen  o'clock,  an  hour  afterwards  the  whole  orchestra 
was  established  at  Auteuil,  and  thus  I  realised  another  caprice  of 
Ursula's.  This  time  I  was  hardly  thanked :  I  had  accustomed  her  to 
so  many  surprises  of  the  same  kind  that  she  was  blasie  to  the 
podigies  that  I  effected  by  dint  of  gold. 

"  Distracted  by  so  much  insolence,  ingratitude  and  hanhness^  I 
ventured  to  recriminate,  I  spoke  to  her  of  the  sacrifices  of  all  kinds 
that  I  had  made,  of  the  wife  that  I  abandoned,  of  the  fortune  that 
I  dissipated.  Ursula^  adopting  an  air  of  fteezing  haughtiness,  and 
profound  contempt  asked  me  what  I  meant,  whether  I  was  a  man 
of  such  extremely  bad  taste,  as  to  reproach  her  with  a  serenade  or 
a  bouquet  (alluding  to  the  tapestry  of  flowers  and  the  inrisible 
orchestra  I)  as  to  my  other  merijieee  she  did  not  understand  what 
they  consisted  in ;  Iftademoiaelle  de  Maran  disliking  to  Uve  alone  had 
proposed  to  her,  Ursula^  to  come  and  live  with  her  at  the  Hotel  de 
Maran,  and  help  her  to  do  the  honors.  It  was,  no  doubt»  a  very 
agreeable  abode,  thanks  to  the  good  arrangements  that  I  had  made 
with  MUe.  de  Maran*s  income,  but  for  her,  Ursula^  what  personal 
obligation  could  the  have  in  it  f  had  she  not  expressed  the  greatest 
indignation  to  me  once,  when  I  ventured  to  offer  her  some  jewels  t 

"That  was  quite  true,  by  one  of  those  inexplicable  oontra- 
dictions,  which  are  so  numerous  in  Ursula's  character,  I  repeat 
she  woidd  have  blushed  to  hare  accepted  a  diamond,  while  she  did 
not  hesitate  to  do  the  honors  of  a  house  of  which  I  sustained  secretly 
the  enormous  expense,  and  she  never  hesitated  in  involving  me;, 
with  a  kind  of  malicious  joy,  in  every  species  of  fol^,  and  pro- 
digality. 

**  At  length,  when  despairing  and  furious  to  see  myself  so  treated 
I  reproached  her  with  being  my  evil  genius,  Ursula  burst  into  a  fit 
of  laughter,  and  insolently  replied — *  I  warned  you  always  to  be- 
ware of  me  if  ever  I  showed  you,  any  other  feelings  than  those  of 
indifference,  or  contempt^  as  I  might  take  it  into  my  head,  one  day, 
to  revenge  Matilda,  so  you  see,  what  I  prophecied  has  come  to  paa^ 
1  am  MaiUdfii  avenger,^ 

**  The  next  day,  a  few  words  of  tenderness  from  her  were  suffi- 
cient to  make  me  foiget  her  contempt. 

"  I  have  tried  to  account  for  my  inconceivable  conduct  by  attri- 
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butlng  it  to  one  of  those  infatuations  of  which,  one  often  8608  eX' 
amplest  but  against  mj  will  I  am  forced  to  acknowledge,  yes !  to 
confess  that  I  beUeve  there  is  a  fatality  in  this.  I  am  become 
superstitious,  but  I  tell  you  that  woman  will  prove  fatal  to  me. 

There  is  eren  in  her  joy,  something  sombre,  and  in  her  influence 
and  fascination  something  strange. 

"  Mademoiselle  de  Marau  says  to  me  sometimes — '  I  nerer  at* 
tached  myself  to  any  one,  no  one  oyer  influenced  me,  and  yet  now, 
I  could  not  go  on,  without  that  young  woman.  I  know  that  she  is 
as  malicious  as  a  demon,  but  it  makes  no  difference,  it  appears  to 
me  that  the  fire  of  her  large  blue  eyes  reflect  their  brightness  on  aU 
around  me ' — Mademoiselle  de  Maran  is  right,  her  eyes  are  animated 
by  a  most  extraordinaiy  expression,  one  would  think  that  the  light 
they  reflect,  proceeded  from  some  interior  illumination — but  I 
must  stop,  or  you  will  laugh,  and  accuse  me  of  believing  in  the 
devil. 

"  Adieu,  my  brain  seems  on  fire,  this  retrospect  of  my  proceed- 
ings these  last  two  years  has  the  eflect  on  me  of  recalling  a  frightful 
dream. 

What  do  you  think  of  all  this )  answer  me,  advise  me,  pity 

me, 

"G.  deLancry." 

 0  

CHAPTER  XXII. 

THE  MEETING. 

Afteb  the  perusal  of  that  letter,  I  know  not  which  I  felt  most, 
indignation,  pity,  or  contempt  for  M.  de  Lancry ;  if  I  had  stilL 
entertained  any  regret  for  the  past,  or  any  sentiment  of  hatred 
against  my  husband,  I  should  have  been  cruelly  revenged  or 
afflicted. 

I  could  not  however  help  smiling  with  bitterness  in  thinking  of 
the  sacrifices  that  my  husband  was  making  for  a  woman  who  des- 
pised him,  while  he  had  treated  me  with  the  utmost  harshness  when 
I  begged  him  to  change  the  situation  of  his  dog  kennels,  and  to 
grant  me  a  small  sum  for  a  work  of  charity. 

What  struck  me  also  very  much  in  that  letter,  was  the  kind  of 
dread,  and  weak  superstition,  that  characterized  the  latter  part 
of  it,  a  bad  heart,  and  proud  spirit,  are  always  ready  to  attribute 
their  fiskults  or  their  crimes,  to  fatality,  or  to  some  supernatural 
cause,  rather  than  to  the  weakness,  and  perversity  of  their  own 
nature. 

Another  trait  also  worthy  of  observation,  was,    to  find  that 
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nun,  who  used  to  be  so  brilliant,  so  inaolentlj  conceited  and 
^*PP7>  80  regardless  of  the  tears  he  caused  to  be  shed,  so  coldly 
egotistical,  so  blcui  hj  admiraticMi,  to  see  him,  in  this  love  affair,  as 
humble,  as  much  ridiculed  as  a  fool  in  a  comedy,  and  yet  he  was 
young,  handsome,  rich,  and  witty  1  "  certainly  hearen's  rengeance 
takes  all  forms" — said  I—"  I  wonder  in  what  manner  it  will  overtake 
Ureular 

I  could  no  longer  doubt  that  M.  de  Lanciy  was  hurrying  on  fie^st 
to  ruin,  there  now  only  remained  to  him  the  price  of  the  estate  at 
Maran,  which  I  had  secretly  purchased.  That  portion  of  my  in- 
heritance from  M.  de  Mortagne  which  became  our  common  property, 
was  abo  swallowed  up.  Indifferent  as  I  had  become  since  the  deaUi 
of  my  child  to  money  matters  I  was  yet  cruelly  mortified  to  see  my 
personal  property  sacrificed  toencrease  the  luxuries  of  Mademoiselle 
de  Maran  and  to  gratify  the  unreasonable  whims  of  my  cousin. 

Unfortunately,  my  marriage  contract  was  such  that  I  had  no 
power  to  oppose  any  resistance  to  the  foolish  prodigality  of  my 
husband ;  my  only  resource  would  have  been  a  law-suit,  to  demand 
a  separation  ;  but  I  could  not  on  any  account,  have  had  recourse  to 
such  an  expedient,  and  see  my  name  mixed  up  with  all  sorts  of 
scandalous  stories ;  I  always  felt  much  reserve  in  my  grief,  and 
hardly  communicated  all  I  felt  even  to  Madame  de  Richeville,  I 
could  not  think  of  such  a  thing  as  making  the  public  the  confidant 
of  all  my  misfortunes. 

I  resigned  myself  therefore  to  bear  what  I  could  not  remedy ;  the 
simplicity  of  my  tastes  and  habits  rendered  this  sacrifice  less  pain- 
ful to  me. 

•  •  •  •  • 

The  predictions  of  Madame  do  Richeville  had  not  deceived  me,  her 
attention,  her  friendship,  the  amiability  of  the  guests  whom  I  met 
60  often,  with  her,  soon  effaced  every  trace  of  my  late  sadness ;  and  I 
enjoyed  at  last  a  calm  which  was  not  oblivion,  a  repose  which  was 
not  stupidity  ;  if  it  was  not  happiness,  it  was,  at  last  complete  ces- 
sation of  all  suffering. 

That  transition  was  full  of  charms  for  me,  it  resembled  much 
that  vague  bien  eUre  which  succeeds  to  violent  illnesses. 

Chance  gave  me  an  opportunity  of  proving  that  my  recovery  was 
complete. 

One  day  that  I  was  out  in  my  carriage  in  the  Bois  de  Boulogne 
^th  Madanxe  de  Richeville,  I  saw  two  ladies  on  horseback  pass 
th    Ji^^^cly,  accompanied  by  several  gentlemen,  It  was  Ursula, 
Q  ®  '^rincess  Ksernika,  M.  le  due  de  Versac,  M.  de  Lancry,  Lord 
TI  ■  ^d  two  or  three  others  whose  names  I  did  not  know. 
y  cousin  was  mounted  on  the  mare  Stella^  which  had  belonged 
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to  ua,  she  rode  with  her  accustomed  grace,  and  boldness  ;  our  car- 
riage was  going  at  foot*s  pace ;  Ursula  and  my  husband  recognised 
me  perfectly.  My  cousin  with  the  greatest  eflrontery  pointed  me 
out  to  M.  de  Lanciy  with  a  look  of  mockery ;  my  husband  red- 
dened, but  would  not  appear  to  notice  it. 

The  cavalcade  passed  on, 

Madame  de  Richeville  watched  me  with  anxiety. 

My  heart  was  smitten ;  but  the  impression  was  rapidly  eiiaced. 

In  returning  to  Paris,  we  saw  Ursula,  the  Princess  Ksemika^ 
and  the  Due  de  Versac,  returning  from  the  Bois  de  Boulogne  in  a 
charming  caleche  drawn  by  four  horses  and  postillions  wearing 
the  Hrery  of  Mademoiselle  de  Maran.  M.  de  Lancry  followed  in 
a  tilbury.  At  this  new  trial,  Madame  Richeville  looked  again  at 
me.    I  smiled. 

•*  Come,"  said  she ;  **  you  are  completely  cured.* 

This  was  on  a  Tuesday,  as  far  as  I  can  recollect.  I  had  taken 
that  day  a  box  at  the  comic  opera  with  Madame  de  Richeyille  ;  she 
had  offered  places  to  the  Prince  and  Princess  D'Hericourt.  We 
had  been  arrived  some  little  time,  when,  by  a  singular  chance, 
Ursula  and  Mademoiselle  de  Maran,  accompanied  by  M.  le  Due  de 
Versac  entered  a  box  on  the  same  tier  with  ours. 

I  had  begged  Madame  de  Richeville  to  place  herself  in  the  front 
with  the  Princess  D'Hericourt,  so  that,  idmost  hid  in  the  shade, 
I  could,  without  being  observed,  watch  the  following  scene. 

My  cousin,  according  to  her  usual  custom,  was  dressed  vrith  the 
greatest  simplicity.  She  had  on  a  white  dress ;  a  zephire  scarf, 
that  hardly  shaded  her  beautiful  shoulders,  which  appeared  of  the 
whiteness  and  polish  of  marble  ;  two  crimson  Camillas  ornamented 
her  fine  brown  hair,  which  fell  in  ringlets  down  to  her  bosom ,  in 
her  stomacher  she  had  a  bouquet  of  flowers,  like  those  in  her 
hair — this  constituted  aU  her  ornament. 

Jealousy  had  never  blinded  me  ;  I  thought  Ursula  even  more 
beautiful  than  ever,  her  features,  her  carriage,  had  acquired  a 
shade  of  dignity,  or  rather  of  haughtiness,  which  atoned  for  the 
boldness  of  her  looks  and  the  freedom  of  her  words ;  for  she  had, 
I  was  told,  acquired  with  men  an  incredible  licence  of  language. 

Mademoiselle  de  Maran,  always  faithful  to  her  Carmelite  robe, 
and  her  cap  trimmed  with  marigolds,  appeared  to  me  much  aged, 
much  altered,  her  eyes  alone  had  preserved  their  usual  vivacity, 
and  glistened  wiUi  the  viper's  glance  from  under  their  long  grey 
lashes. 

Between  the  acts  the  box  of  Mademoiselle  de  Maran  was  con- 
tinually fuU  of  visiters,  apparently  those  of  the  first  class  in 
society. 

I  then  saw  Ursula  in  all  the  pride  of  her  triumph  and  successes, 
she  had  often  said  that  she  would  be — what  she  certainly  had  be- 
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come,  the  most  sought  after,  the  most  linshiohable  woman  in  Paris ; 
her  Buoeess  was  complete,  for  she  seemed  bom  for  the  part  that  she 
was  now  sustainin^f. 

The  brilliancy  of  her  expression,  her  verj  animated,  bnt  aiwa^ 
charming  gestures,  her  laugh,  so  soft  and  musical,  her  air  of  haugh- 
tiness, sometimes  exchanged  for  a  plajfulness,  at  once  piquante 
and  satirical,  everything  about  her  announced  a  long  acquaintance 
with  the  art  of  pleasing,  and  attracting  attention. 

Amongst  the  men  who  gathered  round  Ursula,  I  saw  Gaaton  de 
Sennenlle,  la  Jleur  de$  pois^  as  his  aunt,  Madame  de  EicheTiIle, 
called  him  ]  my  cousin  appeared  to  give  him  a  particularly  farour- 
able  reception,  while  another  visiter,  to  their  box,  of  rather  a 
graver  character,  the  charge  d  affaires  of  Saxony,  was  canying  on 
&  conversation  with  Mademoiselle  de  Maran. 

M.  de  Senneville  often  took  hold,  in  a  very  friendly  manner,  of 
the  lorgnette  belonging  to  Ursula ;  he  bent  over  her,  wad  spoke 
with  her  in  a  low  tone  of  voice,  joined  with  her  in  edaU  of 
laughter,  followed  with  his  eyes  all  those  whom  she  pointed  out  to 
him,  and  in  short,  affected  all  those  signs  of  intimacy,  whidi  a 
young  man  is  so  fond  of  displaying  towards  a  woman  who  is  mnch 
a-kt-mode. 

On  hct'  side,  m^  cousin  redoubled  her  coquetry — ^wtshing  to 
make  him  inhale  the  superb  bouquet  that  she  held  in  her  hand, 
she  threw  herself  back,  and  half  turned  her  lovely  figure  towards 
M.  de  Senneville  presenting  it  to  him,  who  of  course,  appeared  to 
delight  in  the  balmy  odours  of  the  flowers.  Though  that  action  of 
Ursula's,  was  not  in  the  strictest  good  taste,  yet  I  confessy  it  was 
impossible  to  imagine  anything  more  charming  and  graoefii],  than 
the  manner  that  accompanied  it* 

"^y  chance,  at  that  moment,  I  threw  my  eyes  on  a  box  opposite 
to  that  of  Mademoiselle  de  Maran,  and  there  I  saw  the  pak 
and  haggard  countenance  of  my  husband. 

He  had  placed  himself  there,  without  doubt^  to  watch  Unol% 
whose  attitude  and  manners  were  singularly  caleukted  to  excite  his 
jealousy.  In  a  few  minutes  M.  de  Lancry  disappeared,  and  then 
made  his  entr^  into  Mademoiselle  de  Maran's  box,  and  came  fo^ 
ward  to  pay  hb  compliments  to  Mademoiselle  de  Maran.  Being  t 
younger  man  than  the  Charge  d'affaires  of  Saxony,  M.  de  Senne- 
ville was  obliged  to  be  the  one  to  move,  to  make  room  for  my 
husband,  which  he  did,  but  not  before  he  took  some  flowers  from 
Ursula's  bouquet,  and  with  a  smile,  triumphantly  placed  them  in 
his  button  hole.  M.  de  Lancry  appeared  in  torture  ;  he  exchanged 
a  few  words  with  Mademoiselle  de  Maran. 

After  M.  de  Senneville*s  departure,  Ursula  took  her  lorgneUe  with 
AO  annoyed  air,  and  without  taking  any  notice  of  M.  de  Lanay 
ahe  persevered  unmercifully  in  looking  abont  ail  parts  of  the  houss 
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%itli  it,  twice  my  husband  attempted  to  speak  to  her,  and  she  either 
did  not  hear,  or  pretended  not  to  hear  him  ;  he  was  obliged  to  touch 
her  arm  slightly  to  make  her  aware  of  his  presence,  she  then  gave 
him  her  hand  in  an  absent  manner^  scarcely  spoke  a  few  words  to 
him,  and  immediately  resumed  her  lorgnette, 

M.  de  Lanoy  could  not  suppress  a  movement  of  impatience  and 
^f  anger,  and  began  a  conrersation  with  the  Saxon  Charge  (Tqfairei 
and  Mademoiselle  de  Mat  an. 

In  the  momingv  thanks  to  the  rapidity  of  Ursula's  riding,  I  had 
hardly  seen  M%  de  Lancry,  now  I  had  full  time  to  observe  that,  his 
haggard  countenance  and  emaciated  figure,  bore  record  to  the  truth, 
^f  the  sufferings  he  had  described  in  his  letter  j  he  was  no  longer, 
as  before,  brilliant  and  playful,  because  he  knew  not  what  love  was ; 
bold  and  satirical— because  he  felt  certain  of  pleasing  and  govern- 
ing— was  now  sombre  and  uneasy,  humble  and  submiasive>-be- 
cause  he  loved  passionately,  and  was  in  his  turn  rallied  upon  it. 

When  Ursida  became  tired  of  looking  about,  M.  de  Lancry 
ttgain  addressed  her,  but  this  time,  with  a  sort  of  timid  sadness, 
i  knew  enough  of  the  physionomy  of  that  woman  to  perceive,  by 
her  haughty  air,  and  the  smile  of  railleiy  that  hovered  over  her  lips 
that  she  replied  by  sarcasms  to  the  indirect  reproaches  of  my  hus- 
band. At  last,  M.  de  Versac,  came  in,  the  curtain  drew  up,  and 
the  eonteraation,  which  appeared  so  painful  a  one  to  M.  de  Lancry, 
ceased  at  the  first  sounds  from  the  orchestra. 

A  strong  feeling  of  indignation  came  across  me,  when  I  remem- 
bered the  frightful  despair  in  which  M.  Sdcherin,  insensible  to  the 
pious  consolations  of  maternal  solicitude,  consumed  in  solitude  his 
days,  while  his  wife,  animated  gay,  and  happy,  gave  herself  up, 
without  shame,  to  the  gratification  of  her  taste  for  gallantry  and 
dissipation. 

I  ntade  all  these  observations  from  the  back  of  the  box,  where  I 
was  sitting,  quite  out  of  view,  Madame  de  Richeville  and  the 
prineeas^  guessing  ray  feelings  at  the  sight  of  Ursula,  kept  up  a 
eonversation  together,  not  to  disturb  me. 

The  Prince  had  left  the  box,  so  I  was  able  to  give  myself  up  to  a 
train  of  painful  reflections. 

That  evening,  was  not  without  its  use  to  me,  it  proved  to  me 
that  I  no  longer  entertained  for  M%  de  Lancry,  any  feeling  stronger 
than  the  pity  mixed  with  contempt  that  I  should  have  felt  for  auy 
atranger  placed  in  such  a  false  and  humiliating  position.  What  M. 
de  Lancry  was  now  undergoing  reminded  me  of  all  that  I  had  suf- 
fered. I  thanked  Heaven  that  I  was  emancipated  frum  the  horrible 
sufferings  I  had  endured,  even  at  the  price  of  liaving  the  source 
of  all  love  dried  up  in  my  heart,  for  I  founded  my  hopes  of  future 
happiness  on  the  impossibility  of  ever  again  experiencing  those 
sensations. 
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A  few  days  after  my  arrival  in  Paria,  M.  de  Bocb^ime  bad  set 
oflT  for  one  of  his  estates,  where  his  presence  was  required,  and  re- 
turned soon  after  I  had  witnessed  this  scene  at  the  Opera.  The 
mmvenir  of  M.  de  Rochegune  had  remabed  in  mj  mind  intimaielj 
connected  with  that  of  M.  de  Mortagne ;  eqnallj  deroted  to  mj 
interests^  of  a  serious  character,  and  enlightened  beneTolence,  so 
much  deference  was  paid  to  him  in  societj,  that  notwithstanding 
his  jouth  I  had  learnt  to  look  upon  him  as  a  man  of  a  certain  age, 
for  he  had  all  the  solid  qualities,  appertaining  to  it. 

In  the  midst  of  my  misfortunes,  while  the  &8oinatioi&  exerdaed 
bj  husband  over  me,  was  still  existing,  I  used  to  think  and  con- 
fess it  with  shame,  that  had  I  married  M.  de  Roch^une  I  never 
should  have  loved  him  passionatelj,  so  little  did  his  intrinsic  worth, 
weigh  with  me,  against  the  seductive  charms  of  M.  de  Lnnoy. 
Madame  de  Richeville  in  speaking  to  me  sometimes  of  M.  Boche- 
gune,  told  me  that  since  his  return  firom  the  East  he  had  established 
for  himself  a  position  in  the  world,  worthy  of  the  noble  indepen- 
dence of  his  character,  instead  of  shrinking  as  before  into  a  degree 
of  cold  reserve.  Impatient  to  see  M.  de  Boch^^e  again,  firom  a 
mixture  of  grateful  recollections^  and  awakened  curiosity,  I  was 
delighted  to  hear  of  his  return  to  Pkris. 

One  evening  about  ten  o'clock,  after  travendng  a  little  covered 
gallery  that  I  htd  had  constructed  to  connect  my  pavilli<m  with 
Madame  de  Richeville's  house  I  arrived  there. 

1  hardly  know  why,  but.there  are  some  privileged  drawing^roosos, 
the  arrangements  in  which,  seem  especially  to  invite  sociability  and 
intimacy,  that  of  MadMne  de  RidieviUe  was  one  of  the  number. 
I  have  spent  such  happy  evenings  there,  that  1  cannot  refrain  from 
giving  a  sketch  of  it. 

The  ante-room  which  contained  some  old  and  good  paintings  led 
to  the  drawing  room  where  Madame  de  Bicheville  usnalfy  sat,  it 
was  fitted  up  with  green  velvet  hangings,  and  carved  wood  wmns- 
cotting,  with  gold  borderings  in  the  best  taste  of  the  time  of  Louis 
XIV.  Near  the  fire-place  was  a  large  so&  on  which  Madame  de 
Bicheville  was  seated  that  eTening  wiUi  the  Prince  D*Hericourt,  a  tall 
and  handsome  old  man,  with  white  hair,  and  an  exfmasion  of  nobfe 
cahn,  and  serenity ;  on  the  other  side  of  the  chimney-piece  was  the 
Princess  D'Hericoiui,  whose  pale  and  gentle  countenance  expressed 
at  onoe  dignity  and  the  most  angelic  repose ;  her  grey  hair  was 
arranged  incurls  under  her  cap,  witii  all  the  ooquettishnesBof  oldage ; 
evw  while  she  was  talking  with  Madame  de  Sdmur,  that  good 
Princess  could  not  help  watching  the  Prince  D'Herieourt  vrith  a 
solicitude  at  once  tender  and  gratifying. 

I  was  always  afiected  at  the  sight  of  these  two  old  people  who 
bad  journeyed  on  through  such  disastrous  epochs,  relying  on  each 
other,  and  veiging  now  to  the  termination  of  their  long  career,  with 
purified  minds,  a  smile  on  their  lips  and  heaven  in  their  thqpi^ts. 
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Madame  de  Sdmur,  seated  by  the  side  of  the  PrincesB  offered  a 
striking  contrast  to  her,  she  was  not  quite  forty,  and  her  counte- 
nance at  once  noble  and  piquatUe,  seemed  to  unite  contradictory 
expressions,  that  is  great  dignity,  with  the  most  variable  and  ani^ 
mated  expression,  and  a  brilliant  and  eccentric  wit ;  and  lastly,  near 
the  tesrtable  placed  between  the  two  windows  of  that  drawing  room 
sat  Emma^  working  at  her  embroidery  frame.  * 

To  complete  this  picture,  several  lamps  of  China  porcelaine  shed 
their  brilhant  light  on  all  around,  shewing  to  advantage  the 
pictures,  Sevres  china  vases,  the  bronze  omamentp,  the  glowing 
colours  of  the  carpet^  where  flowers  seemed  scattered  over  a  green 
surface,  the  splendid  bouquets  arranged  with  taste,  in  different  parts 
of  the  room,  and  as  if  floating  in  the  air,  a  peculiar  perfume,  of 
which  Madame  de  Richeville  was  very  fond,  and  which  I  cannot 
inhale  even  now,  without  recalling,  that  time,  so  long  since  passed 
away,  imagine  all  this,  and  you  ^oll  have  some  idea  of  the  most 
charming  retreat  that  had  ever  been  invented  for  the  long  and  in- 
timate communion  of  a  chosen  and  select  society. 

■  0"  ■ 

CHAPTER  XXIII. 

TUB  IlEOlTAlb 

Whbn  I  entered  the  room,  Emma  got  up  to  offer  me  what  shd 
called  my  arm  chair  ;  it  was  a  low  seat,  which  the  dear  girl  had  re- 
mained I  always  preferred,  I  embraced  her,  to  thank  her  for  that  at- 
tention, and  shook  hands  affectionately  with  the  Prince  D'Hericourt* 

"  What  a  pity  it  is  you  have  arrived  so  late,  my  dear  Matilda," 
said  Madame  Richeville  to  me — The  Prince  was  Delating  to  us  the 
history  of  a  most  valiant  action  of  one  of  our  friends,  it  would  have 
interested  you  so  much." 

"  Who  was  the  Hero  of  it  then,"  asked  I  f 

"  Monsieur  de  Rochegune-Hsaid  Madame  de  S^mur— 'he  is  quite 
a  Cid,  and  deserves  a  place  in  the  annals  of  modem  romance." 

Come— come— said  the  Prince,  good  naturedly  smiling  at  the 
risk  of  passing  for  a  Ecidoteur,  I  will  recommence  the  history  of  my 
Cid  for  Madame  de  Lanory,  she  will  know  how  to  appreciate  it." 

"And  I  also-HBaid  Madame  de  S^mur — just  now,  I  was  affected, 
nuUffre  mat ;  this  time  I  shall  be  upon  my  guard,  and  shall  try  to 
find  some  &ult  with  your  hero,  for  there  is  nothing  so  tiresome  as 
to  be  obliged  always  to  admire." 

"  Do  you  hear  hei^— said  Madame  de  Richeville  to  the  Princess 
■miling,  and  she  denies  that  she  delights  in  parodoxies  1 " 

"Why  this  is  very  simple, '  replied  Madame  de  Sdmur — "  when  one 
recovers  from  that  kind  of  enthusiasm  one  feels  like  a  hourgeoig, 
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returned  firotn  court.  So  pray,  Prince,  be  good  enough  to  fdcoill* 
mence  your  recital  that  I  may  laugh  at  your  hero  at  my  ease.* 

I  join  Madame  de  B^mur  in  beggingyou  will  relate  tome  thia  gal* 
lant  action — said  I  to  the  Prince,  being  sure  that  that  trait  of  con^ 
plaiaanee  will  not  coat  you  much.  Gallant  men  aie  always^  the/ 
say,  gladHo  repeat  any  trait  of  herpismk" 

''Oh  1  I  underatand*'  said  the  Prince  to  me,  with  a  smile*-**!  under* 
stand,  you  are  making  me  all  these  fine  speeehes  to  prevent  my 
saying  all  I  think  of  you  ;  but  if  I  find  the  opportunity,  I  shsll 
be  inexorable,  you  may  flatter  my  pride,  but  t  shall  not  spare  yout 
modesty*  However  since  you  desire  it,  I  will  recommence  the  recital 
I  was  making  to  these  ladies. 

*'  You  know  perhaps  ladies-^said  the  Prince  de  Hericourt,  that 
Rochegune  distinguished  himself  so  much  in  the  cause  of  the  Greeks^ 
that  he  was  made  Colonel  of  one  of  their  three  regiments  of  Cavalry, 
a  regiment  that  he  had  collected  and  equipped  at  his  own  expense, 
and  to  which,  from  a  feeling  of  friendship  towards  M.  de  Mortagne, 
he  gave  the  same  hussar  uniform,  as  belonged  to  the  regiment  kig 
was  in,  under  the  Emperor — ^that  uniform^  I  believe  was,  white  and 
gold,  with  a  blue  collar,  if  I  dwell  on  these  minute  details,  it  is  to 
prepare  you  for  another  mark  of  remembrance  and  friendship,  no 
less  touching,  and  which  had  a  noble  effect — you  will  be  foro^  to 
admire  it  madamo,**  said  the  Prince  to  Madame  de  S4mnr,  and  to 
admire  it  without  regret." 

"  We  shall  see— we  shall  see,  for  t  shall  listen  to  you,  Prince,  t 
Warn  you,  with  all  sorts  of  defiance^we  judge  of  an  advocate,  by 
the  cause  he  defends.** 

"  Let  me  try  then,  to  gain  mine,**  said  the  Prince  smiling,  and  he 
continued.  "  The  independence  of  Greece  being  proclaimed  and  en- 
sured, Rochegune  sat  off  for  Russia ;  it  was  at  the  time  of  the  war  of 
that  country  against  the  Circassians.  Perfectly  weU  received  by  the 
Emperor,  and  anxious  to  assist  in  the  operations  going  on,  Rochegune 
entered  as  a  volunteer  the  campaign  of  Cauecue,  and  wbb  Bsverdj 
wounded  in  a  chai^  of  cavaby  in  which  he  vras  foremost.  He 
had  his  horse  killed  under  him ;  exhausted  by  the  loss  of  blood,  he 
could  not  disengage  himself  and  remained  insensible  on  the  fidd  of 
battle.  When  he  recovered  consciousness,  a  terrible  scene  presented 
itself,  he  found  himself  alone  in  the  midst  of  an  immense  and 
solitary  plain  that  the  moon's  pale  light  imperfectly  shewed  him, 
snow  was  falling  slowly,  and  he  was  already  half  buried  in  his 
frozen  couch,  when  he  recovered  from  his  fainting." 

"  Thb  is  frightful,**  said  Madame  de  Richeville ;  "  that  deseit, 
covered  with  snow,  must  have  had  the  effect  of  an  immense 
winding-sheet.  Monsieur  de  Rochegune  has  told  me,  that  was  the 
first  impression  that  occurred  to  him,  for  he  has  giren  me  an  ac- 
count of  his  being  wounded  before,  though  he  did  not  tell  me  the 
conclusion  of  this  romantic  adventure.  ** 
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I  belieye  it,**  said  the  Princess ;  it  redeunda  too  much  to  his 
own  honor.** 

•  "  And  I  only  learnt  it^"  said  the  Prince,  "  yesterday,  from  an 
aid-d&^ump  of  the  Emperor.  He  was  a  fellow  officer  of  Rocho- 
gone's  in  that  war,  and  it  is  from  him,  I  gained  all  these  details. 
Our  friend,  finding  himself  alone  at  night,  in  the  midst  of  a  pro- 
found solitude,  paraliaed  by  the  cold,  and  his  wounds,  and  hardly 
having  strength  to  disengage  himself  from  the  snow  which  was 
accumulating  round  him,  heaurd  at  last  the  sound  in  the  distance  of  a 
troop  of  caYalry ;  not  knowing  whether  they  were  friends  or  enemies, 
but  preferring  even  death  to  the  horrible  position  he  was  in,  he 
collected  all  his  strength  to  make  himself  heard  by  them  in  passing 
by.  They  app^oach^  him,  and  he  was  sayed.  They  were  a  troop 
of  Cossacks  who  had  been  as  artiere  ffarde  to  the  army,  irregular 
troops,  as  sarage  as  the  wild  horses  which  they  rode,  but  they  nerer- 
theleas  paid  a  blind  obedience  to  the  old  HetTnan  who  commanded 
them.  Rochegune  was  conducted  to  this  chief  of  the  band,  who 
took  him  up  on  his  horse,  alter  having  bound  up  his  wounds.  This 
Hetman,  the  aid-de-catnp  told  me,  was  a  sort  of  patriarchal  war- 
rior, poaaeasing  heroism  and  courage  worthy  of  a  hero  of  antiquity. 
Rochegune  owed  his  life  to  him,  and  from  that  day  he  contracted  a 
friendship  for  him,  as  for  a  brother  in  arms ;  quitting  the  poet  that 
he  before  held  in  the  army,  where  he  had  &r  less  hardships  and 
privations  to  endure,  he  henceforth  shared  the  perilous  and  adven- 
turous life  of  the  soldiers  of  the  Hetman,  who  sustained  all  kinds 
of  hardships  ;  never  sleeping  under  a  tent,  but  on  the  bare  earth 
or  on  the  snow.  This  was  not  all ;  they  ran  still  greater  risks,  as 
they  made  war  without  mercy,  almost  without  prisoners,  for  they 
neither  gave  nor  asked  for  quarter  to  the  TaHars^  who  followed 
their  example  in  massacring  women,  children,  and  the  aged.** 

Pardon  me  if  I  interrupt  you,"  said  Madame  de  Sdmur,  laugh- 
ing j  '*  but  I  was  quite  sure  that  in  listening  a  second  time  to  the 
VflJiant  actions  of  your  proteg6,  I  should  find  something  less  to  ad- 
mire. In  his  love  for  adventures  he  allies  himself  with  a  troop  of 
robbers  and  assassins ;  and  he  remains  to  witness  their  atrocities 
from  gratitude." 

The  Prince  laughed  and  replied : 

**  And  it  is  precisely,  msdame,  apropos  of  those  atrocities  of 
which  M«  de  Rochegune  was  spectator,  that  your  admiration  for 
him  will  be  eldted." 

"  How  r 

The  Prince  continued : 

"  Rochegune,  determined  not  to  quit  the  Hetman  till  he  had  ren- 
dered him  as  great  a  serrioe  as  he  had  received  from  him,  and  he 
hadnot  longtowait  before  an  apportunity  occurred  of  acquitting  that 
debt.  I  forgot  to  tell  you  that  the  Heto^n  had  two  sons  who  served  as 
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floldiers  in  his  troop,  he  loved  them  with  the  BBtne  kind  of  love,  u  t 
wolf  lovee  ita  jonng ;  placed  them  purpoeelj  in  the  front  of  all 
kinds  of  danger,  and  then,  when  the  action  was  over,  atndned  them 
to  his  breast  with  a  kind  of  savage  joy.    The  natural  intreptdiij 
of  Rochegmie,  the  affection  shewn  hun  by  the  Hetman,  whose 
dangers  and  privations  he  always  shared,  acquired  for  him  an  im- 
mense influence  over  all  the  troop.    A  party  that  had  been  sent 
out  to  reconnoitre,  amongst  whom  were  the  two  sons  of  the  Hetman, 
fell  into  an  ambuscade,  placed  on  the  borders  of  a  torrent.  Almost  ail 
the  Cossacks  were  massacred,  and  the  bodies  of  thosewho  were  not 
were  dashed  to  pieces  by  the  rocks  as  they  floated  down,  near  the 
camp  of  the  Hetman,  on  the  waters.    On  learning  this  misfortime, 
the  old  Hetman  became  stupefied,  paralysed.   At  this  moment 
an  aid-de<amp  of  the  field  marshal  (the  Russian  ofiicer  whom  I 
have  already  alluded  to)  brought  an  order  to  the  Hetman  to  station 
himself  witJi  hb  troop  at  a  plaoe^  that  he  designated  to  him.  The 
Hetman  mechanically  made  a  sign  of  acquiescence — ^full  of  confi- 
dence in  that  old  soldier,  and  hurried  with  other  orders,  the  ate^ 
decamp  did  not  think  it  necessaiy  to  wait  to  see  his  orders  put 
into  execution,  but  galloped  off  to  another  quarter.  Rochegune  was 
well  acquainted  with  tiie  art  of  war;  though  young, he  had  had 
much  experience  in  it ;  and  comprehending  the  importance  of  that 
move,  which  should  be  put  in  execution  without  a  moment's  delay, 
he  was  astonished  at  the  immoveability  of  the  Hetman ;  he  spoke 
to  him ;  he  reminded  him  of  the  orders  he  had  just  received ;  he 
could  not  extort  a  word  from  him ;  eveiy  moment  of  delay  com- 
promised  the  safety  of  the  army,  and  the  life  of  the  Hetman,  for 
his  inaction  merited  death.    To  rouse  him  from  this  insensibility 
which  the  news  of  the  massacre  of  his  two  sons  caused  in  him. 
Rochegune  took  a  desperate  remedy ;  he  said  to  the  Hetman :  *  To 
horse  I  to  horse  A'    The  old  man  looked  at  him  and  hung  down 
his  head.    *  It  iato  search  for  your  sons  f  cried  our  Mend ;  a  ray 
of  animation  enlightened  the  countenance  of  the  Hetman.    '  JVjr 
sonSf  cried  he  ;  '  where  are  they  f    *  Follow  me;  you  wiU  Juul 
them,*  said  Rochegune,  mounting  his  horse,  and  directing  it  to- 
wards the  quarter  the  aid-de<amp  had  indicated.    *  My  sons  I 
my  sons  P  cried  the  old  man,  mounting  his  horse.   The  Cossacks 
hf^ned  to  follow  their  chief;  Rochegune  preceded  and  guided 
them,  accompanied  by  the  old  Hetman,  crying  out  '  My  sons  I 
my  sons  P   *  Follow  me  P  replied  Rochegune.    The  enemies*  ranks 
were  in  sight.    Rochegune  pointed  them  out  to  the  Hetman,  saying 
to  him,  '  Your  sons  are  there.    The  old  man,  with  a  ciy  of  rage^ 
fell  upon  the  enemy ;  a  horrible  conflict  ensued  :  once  in  the  midst 
of  the  fight,  the  Hetman  regained  his  presence  of  mind ;  Roche- 
gune, who  never  quitted  his  side,  explained  to  him  in  two  words 
what  had  happened ;  the  old  man,  recovering  his  mn^  froidf 


firaght  with  hifl  accustomed  YBlour.  Bj  a  wonderfyil  chance,  Roche- 
gvaie,  attacking  a  party  of  Cireaarians  who  were  dowlj  making 
their  retreat,  forced  them  to  fly,  and  to  ahandon,  in  their  flight,  a 
horse  on  which  two  prisoners  were  strapped/ 

The  two  sons  of  the  old  Hetman  T  cried  Madame  de  Richeville. 
What  happiness  f 

^  Just  so,  madame,"  replied  the  Prince ;  "  thej  were  corered 
with  wonnds ;  the  enemy  had  only  spared  them  to  keep  them  as 
hostages.  You  may  imagine  the  joy  of  Rochegune  in  hringing 
back  his  children  to  their  &ther,  who,  at  the  sight  of  them, 
crossed  his  arms  on  his  breast,  knelt  down  on  one  knee,  and  re- 
verently kissed  Rochegune's  hand.  To  appreciate  the  full  significa- 
tion of  that  action,  you  must  know,  that  it  is  to  the  Emperor 
alone,  that  the  chie&  of  these  hordes  render  that  homage,  and  it 
was  never  known  amongst  them  that  an  old  man  should  kneel  to 
a  young  one.  '  /  had  $awd  pour  life,  and  you  have  $aved  my 
hMwr^  said  the  old  man  j  ^  /  ought  to  mve  again  in  order  to 
U  acquiUed  iowardi  you,  dnee  you  have  restored  my  sons  to  me. 
What  can  I  do  to  aequU  myself  f* 

"  These  are  our  friend's  0¥m  words,  as  the  aidrde-^mp  who  had 
come  to  compliment  the  Hetman  on  the  brilliant  charge  of  his 
CoflMcks,  repeated  them  to  me : 

^  *Tou  and  your  sons,*  said  Rochegune,  '  swear,  to  spare  the  wo» 
men,  ekUdren,  and  the  aged,  who  may  fall  into  your  hands,  and  say 
to  them:  "  Live  in  remembrance  of  here  the  Prince  paused. 

«  What  name  T  cried  they  alL 

The  Prince  smiled,  and  said: 

'*  That  is  not  my  secret,  suffice  it  to  know,  the  Hetman  and  his 
sons  took,  and  kept  the  oath.  The  name  that  Rochegune  pro- 
nounced was  so  little  forgotten,  I  was  told,  by  the  Russian  officer 
who  terminated  the  campaign,  that,  last  year,  at  the  close  of  the 
war,  it  was  still  as  sacred  to  the  Hetman,  as  the  oath  that  he  had 
sworn  to  our  intrepid  and  generous  compatriot." 

"  This  is  quite  worthy  of  the  old  days  of  chiTalry  and  romance,** 
cried  Madame  de  S6mur,  and  to  complete  the  story  the  name  is 
certainly  that  of  some  haughty  beauty  who—* 

AUow  me  to  interrupt  you,"  said  the  Prince,  with  a  serious 
air,  to  assure  you  that  that  name  did,  and  still  does,  deserve, 
to  be  pronounced  with  as  much  interest^  as  respect,  that  yon  know 

^  That  I  know  itT  cried  Madame  de  Sdmur. 
*  Yes  Madame,  and  it  is  that  of  a  person  whom  you  love-— in 
short  it  isaname  which  deserves  in  every  respect,  to  serve  as  a  sym- 
bol, for  a  noble  action,  and  Rochegune  could  not  render  a  more  wor- 
thy luMuage  to  the  owner  of  it" 

How  cmel  yon  are,"  cried  Madame  de  Richeville,    tell  it  us  T 
TOL.  n*  T 
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That  is  impoflBible,  madam,  you  jounelf  would  apptOYe  <^  nf 
flilenoe — ^if  jou  knew  the  cause  of  it — I  must  not  deprire  Roche- 
gune  of  the  pleasure  of  telling  it  jou :  but  Hsten,  I  hear  a  carriage 
in  the  eourt^  perhaps  a  happy  hazard  has  sent  our  hero  himaelf  j 
address  yourself  then  to  him." 

^  It  is  a  happy  chance  if  it  really  ii  M.  de  Rochegune  "  said  Ma- 
dame de  S^mur,  "  chance  is  so  maladraU  sometimes^  that  it  ought 
for  once  at  least  to  >*" 

The  entrance  of  M.  de  BodiegunOy  interrupted  Madame  de 
mur's  speech. 

The  Eastern  sun  had  so  effectually  bronzed  him,  ihe  expressioii 
eyen  of  his  countenance  was  so  totally  altered,  that  I  should  never 
have  recognized  him  ;  his  &ce  completely  shaved,  with  the  exception 
of  his  dark  moustachios,  which  set  off  the  whiteness  of  hia  teeth, 
and  vermilion  of  his  tips,  gave  to  his  countenance  a  veiy  decidedly 
oriental  expression,  his  figure  was  tall  and  slim,  with  that  ur  of 
truth,  and  chivalry,  about  him  which  reminded  one,  <^  the  vilia&t 
cavaliers,  in  the  portraits  of  Velasquez^  or  Van  Dydc,  while  round 
his  Hps  there  pkyed  a  smile,  which  nevertheless  gave  the  idei^ 
that  on  provocation,  bitter  sarcasm,  might  possibly  replace,  the  ranal 
benevolent  expression  which  reigned  there. 

Charmed  to  meet  M.  de  Rochegune  again,  I  cordially  expieand 
my  joy  to  him,  in  which  he  shared ;  as  he  spoke  to  me  of  the  past^ 
a  shade  of  sadness  passed  suddenly  over  his  countenance ;  I  guessed 
it  was  the  remembrance  of  M.  de  Mortagne,  but  he  did  net  think 
it  a  fit  time  or  place  to  allude  to  that  dear  fiiend. 

Do  you  know  that  you  are  very  deceitful  T  said  Madame  de 
Bicheville  to  M.  de  Rochegune. 

How  is  thaty  madame  T 

Certainly  it  is  so,  yon  have  told  me  of  your  being  wounded, 
how  you  nearly  perished  in  the  snow — ^how  you  were  saved— hot 
that  was  all — you  took  care  not  to  say  a  word  about  a  certain  Hei- 
man." 

'•  "  Not  to  say  a  word  about  the  immense  service  you  did  him  in 
saving  his  honour,"  said  Madame  de  S6mur. 

And  in  restoring  to  him  his  sons,"  added  the  PrincesF. 
"  And  in  making  him  promise,  himself  and  his  sons  that  tfaej 
would  spare  the  women,  children,  and  aged,"  said  Madame  de 

mur,  "  and  restore  them  to  liberty  for  the  sake  of  ^" 

Ah  1  that  is  the  mystery,"  said  Madame  de  Richeville^  that 
tiresome  Prince  will  not  give  us  the  name,  with  which  you  softened 
the  ferocity  of  these  barbarians." 

Ail  these  reproaches  succeeded  each  other  go  rapidly  ibat  M.  de 
Rochegune  had  not  been  able  to  answer  a  word ;  instead  6i  afiecting 
a  misplaced  and  embarrassing  modesty,  he  said  firankly,  with  the  nt- 
mofit  simplicity : 
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All  this  is  very  true  j  but  Prince,  pennit  me  to  ask  you  how 
you  knew  ^" 

Do  not  tell  him  till  he  has  told  us  this  mysterious  name,**  cried 
Madame  de  Richeville. 

•     Look  how  he  blushesy**  cried  Madame  de  Sdmur,  l&ughing. 

In  truth  M.  de  Rochegune  reddened  very  much,  he  frankly  con- 
fessed, instead  of  denying  it 

'*  Yes  I  blush/'  said  he  smiling,  "  because  I  cannot  help  blushing 
with  gratitude,  on  hearing  that  name  spoken  of,  which  has  always 
been  a  happy  omen  to  me,  that  name — ^the  symbol  of  a  souvenir 
which  guided,  protected,  counselled  me,  in  very  important  circum- 
stances in  my  life.  Since  I  first  pronounced  that  name  it  has  become 
a  sort  of  tidisman  to  me,  and  I  profess  the  blindest  idolatry  for  it ; 
for  instance^  they  say  I  made  a  good  speech  in  the  chamber  of  Peers 
to-day,  it  was  because  I  had  previously  iuToked  that  name,  I  am 
oertain." 

"  But,"  said  Madame  de  Richerille^  is  it  not  on  account  of  all 
those  wonders,  that  we  are  dying  to  know,  whose  name  it  is  t" 

^  All  you  say  only  increases  our  impatience,**  said  Madame  de 
S^mur. 

"  Will  you  tell  us,**  cried  Madame  de  Richeville,  indeed  we 
shall  torment  you  till  you  clear  up  this  mystery  ;  the  Prince  says 
that  we  know  the  person  who  bears  that  name,  that  we  love  her.** 

^  I  should  be  in  despair,"  replied  M.  de  Rochegune,  seriously, 
^  if  you  could  believe,  that  I  fear  to  repeat  that  name,  the  feeling 
that  suggested  it  to  me,  is  too  honourable  for  me  not  to  glory  in  it ; 
but  I  am  sure  that  the  Prince  thinks  as  I  do,  that  at  this  moment 
I  cannot  satisfy  your  curiosity,  if  he  is  of  a  contraiy  opinion  I  will 
yield  to  it** 

I  have  a  great  mind  to  beg  you  to  say  it,**  said  the  Prince 
smiling,    in  order  to  revenge  mysdf.** 

^  On  whom,**  cried  Miulame  de  S^mur,  seeing  the  Prince's 
hesitation. 

On  you,  madam,**  added  he  gaily,  ^  in  making  yonadmire  still 
more,  what  you  praise  with  regret ;  but  I  will  be  generous  and  con- 
fess I  am  of  Rochegune*s  opinion.** 

"  Oh  this  is  frightful  I  how  they  understand  each  other,**  cried 
Madame  de  Richeville,  ''so  it  is  no  use,  we  must  wait  their 
pleasure,  but  you  shall  not  be  quit  of  our  curiosity.  Monsieur 
de  Rochegune,  so  easily,  you  must  satisfy  it  in  some  other 
way.** 

I  am  at  your  orders^  madam.** 
"  Very  well  then  if  you  will  obey  my  orders,  you  will  draw  for 
me,  from  recollection,  the  portrait  of  the  old  Uetman,  in  £mma*8 
Album." 
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Bmmft,  btfore  M.  de  Bodiegono  oould  np^y  with  bfanliiiif 
cheeks  plioed  on  the  table,  her  paintiiig  box. 

''And  to  paniflh  him  for  his  discretion  he  Aill  snguhji 
Albtaisn  song,  of  the  nightingalei^*'  added  the  Princew 

"  Emma  abJl  aoeompanj  Um ;  and  Madame  de  Lanciy  will  be 
delighted  to  hear  it,"  said  the  DueheaB.   

Emma  jojonalj  opened  the  piano  with  the  same  graoeibl  emprtmt' 

Which  am  I  to  begin  withT  asked  M.  de  Rochegme. 
'«  Oh  I  the  song,"  said  the  PrincesB. 
Monsieor  de  Rochegnne  began  it- 
It  was  an  Albanian  air  he  had  arranged  with  the^  wordi^  which 

he  had  himself  translated ;  nothing  oould  be  more  ampls^  or  mors 

melodious,  than  that  harmony. 

I  had  neyer  heard  H.  de  Bochegane*s  Toice  before.   It  wss  de^ 

yet  soft  and  hannonious.   The  song  pleased  me  so  much,  thst  I 

asked  him  to  sing  it  again,  whioh  he  did,  with  the  best  grm  in 

the  world. 

Emma  accompanied  him  wonderfollj  welL  This  first  part  of  his 
task  accomplished,  M.  de  Rochegnne  oconpied  himself  with  the 
second ;  he  sat  down  to  the  taUs  to  diaw,  and  in  half  an  hour  hid 
acoompUshed,  in  an  admirable  manner,  a  sketch  of  the  Hetmsa,  m 
seppia.  I  was  lesi  astonished  at  the  wions  and  remarkable  talents 
of  M.  de  Roehegone,  though  I  was  not  aware  he  posseoed  them, 
than  at  the  gracions  ftcilitj  with  which  he  yielded  to  all  the  re- 
quests that  were  made  to  him.  ^ 

I  shall  always  remember  tlut  eyenbg ;  at  the  cloee  of  it,  wnue 
the  PrincesB  was  taking  leave  of  Madame  de  RicheTiUe,  M.  de 
Rochegune  asked  me  if  I  should  be  at  home  the  next  monungi 
and  would  do  him  the  &Tor  to  receive  him. 

"Smallasthat&yoris,thatyottaskof  me,**  aaid  I,  smilioigf  "I 
have  a  great  mind  in  my  turn,  to  annex  a  conditioii  to  it.  I 
more  curious  and  more  obstinate  than  Madame  de  Richevillei 
I  shall  have  great  difficulty  in  waiting  till  to-morrow  to  know  thst 
mysterious  name,  which  Ims  incited  you  to  such  noble  actions." 

"  And  for  me,  madame,  I  could  not  say  it— even  before  yoof 
best  friends-*not  on  their  account ;  tl^y  would  have  appisnded 
for  it,  I  doubt  not — ^but  on  jfourt." 

•*  On  mine!   And  why  T 

"  Why  r  replied  M.  de  Rochegnne;  and  then  he  added  with  s 
ajwmer  perfectly  natural,  and  as  if  he  were  saying  the  most  simple 
^mg  possible  :  ^  because  that  name  was  youn  :  because  that  name 
^  Matilda/* 
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CHAPTER  XXIV. 

AN  OLP  IBIBVO. 

With  the  impranion  still  on  me, 

sion  had  oanaed  me  to  feel,  I  entered  my  own  habitation,  reetleasy 
diatorbed,  and  annoyed,  as  if  I  had  suddenly  had  an  ayowal  of  lore 
made  tome. 

My  embamssment  was  not  caused  by  the  susceptibility  of  a 
false  pradenr,  but  from  the  fear,  that,  in  future,  my  communications 
with  H.  de  Koehegune,  woidd  lose  their  truth  and  firankneea^ 
instead  then,  of  being  agreeable  to  me,  th^  would  become  full  of 
gine  from  the  cold  resenre  that  idea»  would  inspire. 

Howeyer,  after  some  reflection,  I  re-assured  myself.  I  remem- 
bered the  words  of  the  Tenerable  Prince  d'  Hericourt^knowing 
that  it  was  mp  name,  he  was  silent,  not  to  alarm  my  modesty ; 
but  he  had  so  openly  praised  M.  de  Bochegune  in  that  particular 
drcumstanee,  he  hunsetf  had  menUoned  it  with  so  much  frankness 
and  simplicity,  that  my  scruples  vanished. 

Besides,  it  was  impossible  for  me  to  imagine,  that  H.  de  Boche- 
gune could  think  lightly  of  me ;  our  intercourse  had  often  been 
under  circumstances  of  peculiar  delicacy,  and  nerer  had  such  a 
suspicion  of  him  crossed  my  mind.  He  had  rendered  me  most  impor*  * 
tant  sendees ;  first  at  the  commencement  of  my  married  life,  in 
warning  me  of  the  odious  reports  that  M«  Lugarto  was  spreading,  and 
endeavouring  by  his  attentions  to  me,  to  give  colour  to ;  and  secondly 
in  helping  M.  de  Mortagne  to  rescue  me  from  the  frightful  tn^  into 
which  that  infamous  man  had  betrayed  me.  On  these  occasions 
M.  de  Rochegune  had  nerer  swerved  from  the  most  perfect  reserve, 
he  had  never,  even  alluded,  to  the  hopes  he  had  entertained  of  ob- 
taining my  hand,  or  the  sentiments,  that  he  felt  for  me. 

Soon  after  that  &ial  night,  in  the  solitary  house  of  M.  Lugarto, 
he  set  off  for  Greece,  firom  thence,  he  went  to  Buasia^  during  all 
those  bloody  campaigns  he  had  kept  up  a  sort  <^  wordiip  for  my 
name,  and  for  my  remembrance,  though  it  was  uncertain  if  he 
might  ever  see  me  again.  Gould  I  then  be  offended  at  that  singu- 
lar and  generous  manner  of  testifying  his  attachment.  I  reassured 
myself  also,  in  thinking  that  I  entertained  for  M.  Bochegune 
no  feeling  that  approached  at  'all  to  im  iendre  pentshanL  I 
admired  his  fine  <p]idities^  his  noble  character ;  I  had  recently 
discovered  also  that  he  was  full  of  talent ;  I  was  sincerely  grateful  to 
him,  for  the  services  that  he  had  rendered  me,  but  I  felt  the  im- 
mense difference,  that  existed,  between  the  affectionate  friendship 
that  I  felt  for  him,  and  the  bve  that  I  had  formerly  ezperiencea 
for  M.  de  Lancty. 
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^  HabitoatedMlhadbeeome,  toanalpeanmyfedii^ 
rioDB,  I  qnesiioned  mjielf  whether  it  would  oot  be  painful  to  me 
at  twenty  to  renounce  all  Iotb — both  firom  principle,  and  from  the 
incapabihtj  of  m j  heart's  feeling'  it,  but  fiur  from  ii,  I  saw  in  that 
renr  incapability,  the  foundation  of  my  future  h^pinees. 

Since  my  return  to  Paris,  I  had  found  myself  perfectly  happy  ; 
the  society  in  which  I  Uved,  loaded  me  with  kindness  and  sympathy. 
I  had  Maidame  de  BicheTille  and  Emma  to  lore,  so  that  I  had  (if 
I  may  so  express  myself,}  enough  occupation  in  my  hearty  not  ia 
regret  the  absence  of  other  feehngs.  I  had  forgotten  to  mention 
that  being  at  home  all  the  morning,  I  was  in  the  habit  of  admitting^ 
▼ery  often,  Madame  de  Richeville's  friends,  who  had  become  also 
mine,  therefore  there  was  nothing  unusual  in  my  reoeinngthe 
visit  of  M.  de  Rochegune. 

I  expected  him  with  impatienoe.  He  came  the  next  morning — 
I  was  alone ;  he  held  out  his  hand  to  me,  and  said  with  sadness  : 

I  could  not  speak  to  you  last  night  of  our  unhappy  friend,  though 
we  were  with  those  who  loved  him  best  in  the  world,  but  you  most 
have  felt  as  I  did,  that  it  was  not  the  moment  to  speak  of  that 
sad  event — ah  if  you  knew  all  that  I  have  lost  in  him."  And  a  tear, 
which  Monaeur  de  Rochegune  did  not  try  to  hide,  rolled  down  his 
cheek. 

"  I  also  have  grieved  much  for  him,  and  regret  his  loss  more  and 
more — said  I,  with  much  emotion — ^when  I  think  that  at  his  last 
moments,  his  thoughts  were  all  of  me— oh  ^uwasa  horrible  death, 
it  was  an  infernal  vengeance." 

Monsieur  de  Rochegune  frowned,  and  said  with  a  sombre  air : 
have  employed  eveiy  means  possible  to  find  out  that  miserable 
wretch  Lugarto,  and  to  discover  the  instruments  of  his  base  re- 
Tenge,  for  I  am  quite  of  Madame  de  Richeville*s  opinion  about  that 
due^  and  its  fatal  issue,  I  have  however  been  unable  to  learn  any 
tidings  of  him  further,  than,  it  is  said,  that  he  is  either  in  America 
or  the  BraailB." 

I  then  told  Monsieur  de  Rochegune  of  the  singular  manner  in 
which  Monneur  de  Lancty*s  letter  had  been  put  in  my  posses- 
sion. This  struck  him,  and  he  told  me  he  would  take  the  neces- 
sary measures  to  find  out,  if  M.  Lugarto  were  not  secretly  in 
Paris. 

''But  do  you  think  he  would  dare  to  venture  here  said  I  f 

**  I  fear  so,  he  is  too  cowardly  to  fight  with  me,  and  I  confess  I 
shrink  from  executing  the  terrible  threat  that  M.  de  Mortagne 
held  out  to  him." 

"  Yes  1  he  would  have  shrunk  himself  from  that  extremity." 

"  I  do  not  know  that :  his  character  was  so  very  firm.  But  what 
increases  the  audacity  of  Lugarto  is  ttiat  his  crimes  have  never 
been  proved,  he  could  put  himself  under  the  protection  of  the  laws 
and  brave  the  scandal  of  a  trial  for  the  attempt  to  carry  you  off." 
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**I  would  nearer  consent  cried  I,  to  hare  so  manj  ignominious 
^questions  attached  to  mj  name ;  that  terrible  pati,  is  now  to  me  like 
a  paiafol  dream,  and  ererything  that  oonld  recall  it  to  me  as  a  re- 
ality, would  inspire  me  with  horror." 

You  are  right ;  leave  to  us  the  cftre  of  watching  over  jou, 
forget  the  past,  oh  1  we  will  try  to  make  you  foiget  it,  by 
every  kind  of  care  and  attention.  Mortagne  left  you  to 
■Madame  do  BicheviUe,  to  me,  to  ail,  in  short,  who  can 
appreciate  goodness,  we  must  all  tiy  to  be  to  you,  what  he  would 
have  been  hjmself,  and  to  prove  to  you,  that  there  are  still  some 
good  hearts  left  in  the  world  :  poor  lady  i  how  much  you  have 
suffered,  you  have  met  with  so  many  infamous,  and  degraded 
characters,  that  you  desire  nothing  more,  than  to  be  able  to  believe 
in,  and  to  let  us  love  you,  is  itnot  so  f 

I  cannot  describe  with  what  simple  and  touching  cordiality  BiL  de 
Bochegune  pronounced  those  words. 

^  How  good  you  are,"  answered  I,    and  how  much  gratitude  I 

already  owe  you— have  you  not  already  ^ 

Oh  do  not  talk  of  what  you  owe  me,"  said  he,  interrupting  me, 
^  I  .  also  owe  to  you  many  gentle— many  tender  thoughts." 

I  could  not  repress  a  sl^ht  movement  of  embarrassment. 

M.  de  Rochegune  comprehended  it.  and  said.smiling : 

^  Here  is  a  comparison  which  will  make  you  understand  me,  I 
should  be  in  despair  if  you  took  this  for  mere  gallantly.  You  like 
fine  pictures,  statues,  and  music  do  you  nott" 

"  Without  doubt." 

^  Irou  can  understand  the  feeling  which  could  make  one  stand 
for  hours  contemplating  '  The  Truisfiguration,'  '  The  Ftaaion,'  or 
'  The  Virgin  and  child  T 

«  Certainly." 

^  You  can  understand  listening  with  pleasure,  with  gratitude  to 
Mozart,  Gluck,  or  Beethoven.  You  confess  that  the  tXefs  cToeuvres 
of  art  inspire  the  highest  feeling  of  admiration )" 

«  I  do." 

^  Well  then,  those  feelings  of  admiration,  I  bestow  on  an  adorar 
ble  chef  (Tceuvre  of  nature.  The  last  wishes  of  my  father,  those 
of  M.  de  Mortagne,  the  pious  respect  that  your  griefe  inspire,  all 
augment  the  passionate  worship  that  I  have  long  vowed  to  you : 
you  are  become,  in.  my  eyes,  the  link  between  what  is  human,  and 
what  is  divine,  since  1  have  known  you  all  my  beat  feelings  and  in- 
spirations have  been  derived  from  you,  and  .  in  joining  your  name 
and  remembrance  with  my  best  actions^  it  was  no  flattery  that  I 
addressed  to  you,  but  a  debt  that  I  acquitted  towards  you." 

"  You  have  however  other  souvemrs,  besides  mine  to  invoke," 
said  I,  to  change  the  course  of  this  conversation  which,  was  becoming 
embarrasmng  to  me.  "  The  admirable  man  who  brought  you  up 
in  such  jnobfe  sentimental" 


tk0  VBvwtJbj  eoadaci  of  joor 

'Itktm,  Ilm^MwtL.^,,^  

'  tlMB,  I  dmn  in  them,  bat  jou  sre  oolf  ^ 
» JOl^alang  udinlmtedfifi^  witW  tio^ 
JL    At  pnHiiitlMlH»drii^or  Madne  d0  Bi^««^ 
tto3f0w,yottaiBma»t«iaqf  tnywition,  and  yon  nmtw 
BtiM  of  adbring;  happine^ 

►  iMi :  joor  heart  will  awaken,  yon  will  loTe."  ^ 
'  I  iBterrnpted  Monaaor  de  Bodiegnna.  «  Ton  hafe,  aud  I-^ 
r  ipokoiwi^  troth  and  TCMOO,  hot  on  thk  hut  awtion  IbW 

^nrilliytm.    T  ^1  loTa  no  mote  m  hJt^bakikilmi^ 
has  d^irtired  aII  Iotc  for  9wtr  in  my  heart.* 
iJe^jyed  »M  ki^  in  jnor  heart  T  cried  ha-^'why  ywi 

have  never  loTei* 

'CVme,  MoMe^r      E-Jch^guna  let  na  ipeak aeriovify » ^  ^ 
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object  who  presented  himself  should  have*  had  the  power  of  exciting 
and  then  destroying  for  ever,  in  Ruch  a  heart  as  yours^  that  most 
divine  of  all  the  sentiments,  which  engrosses  all  the  finer  feelings 
of  the  soul. 

I  regarded  Monsieur  de  Bochegone  with  astonishment,  and  I 
replied : 

"  What !  you  say  that  I  have  never  loved  ?  What  then  have  I 
felt^-and  why  this  lethargy  of  my  heart,  and  death  of  all  my 
hopes  r 

You  have  mistaken  the  exhaustion  of  suffering,  for  the  lethargy 
of  your  heart  Your  heart  is  not  lethargic,  neither  can  you  re- 
nounce all  hope  when  you  have  nothing  to  regret" 

"  Nothing  to  regret,  sirT 
No  1  you  have  much  to  deplore,  but  happily  you  have  nothing 
to  regret :  the  future  therefore  is  all  before  you.*' 

"ThefutureT 

"  Yes  !  the  future,  why  not^  who  shuts  it  out  ?  If  you  were  to 
tell  me  that  a  passion,  at  once,  great  profound,  noble,  generously 
returned,  suddenly  broken  up  by  some  unforseen  event,  left  in  the 
soul  eternal  regrets  which  extingiiished  future  hopes,  I  would  believe 
you.  Yes  those  regrets  would  be  eternal,  because  their  cause  was 
pure  :  eternal,  because  instead  of  stifling  them  you  would  religiously 
preserve  them :  eternal,  because  you  would  find  your  only  consolation 
in  them :  because  the  happiness  that  is  lost^  is  irreparable.  But 
that  pious  fidelity  to  the  past^  would  it  prove  that  love  was  extin- 
guished in  the  heart ;  on  the  contrary,  it  would  prove  that  it  had 
never  burnt  with  a  more  pure  and  ardent  flame.  Well,  have  you 
felt  anything  resembling  this  I  No  i  doubtless,  after  having  suffered 
terribly,  you  fly  with  horror  from  all  remembrance  of  your  suffsringa. 
You  thuik  GK>d  for  having  delivered  you  firom  your  nuurtyrdom, 
poor  and  unhappy  woman." 

That  is  true— fiur  from  wishing  to  indulge  in  wuvenirs  of  the 
past— I  fly  from  the  recollection  of  them  ;  but  fotal,  and  eyen  degrad- 
ing, if  you  will,  as  my  love  has  been,  it  was  not  the  less  love, 
without  that,  I  should  never  have  married  M.  de  Lancty." 

"  The  .heart'is  sometimes  deceived,  as  well  as  the  senses ;  the  per- 
sonal attractions  of  your  husband,  his  gentle  but  hypocritical  man* 
ners,  the  natural  desire  that  you  felt  to  escape  from  the  tyranny  of 
your  Aunt,  your  ingenuous  confidence  in  a  man  whom  you  believed  to 
be  loyal  and  true,  your  own  generosity,  the  entire  want  of  comparison 
with  others,  all  combined  to  push  you  on  to  a  marriage  unwort^  of 
you  ;  once  married,  once  unhappy,  you  mistook  your  blind  obedience 
to  the  will  of  your  husband  for  the  noble  devotion  of  love,  you 
were  virtuous,  resigned— and  y'ou  believed  yourself  to  be  passion- 
ately in.  lore." 
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Bnt  did  I  not  fiiel  all  ilie  iortims  of  jealousy  T 
^  It  IB  a  coniiaued  diain  of  misooiiceptioiis  firam  the  begumiag* 
Yoa  were  «a  muoh  mistaken  about  your  jealouay;  as  you  were  about 
your  love." 

I  waanustakenr 

The  ingratitude  of  your  husband  revolted  you  more  tiian  his 
infidelity." 

But  why  could  I  not  love  M.  de  Lancry  1** 
Because  he  was  not  worthy  of  you." 
"  Do  you  then  think  that  we  love  only  thoie  who  are  really 
worthy  of  usT 

"  I  think  that  you,  Matilda  de  Manm,  would  really  love  none^ 
but  a  person  worthy  of  you." 

But  take  M.  Secherin  for  an  example  ;  he  is  as  good,  as  his  wife 
is  the  reverse  ;  she  has  shamefully  betrayed  him,  and  yet  he  atill 
adores  her." 

"  I  am  not  speaking  of  M.  Sddierin ;  I  am  not  generahxing^  I 
speak  individually  of  pau,  and  I  say  that  you  ooold  not  really  love 
any  one  unworthy  of  you." 

"But  why  n%e  mote  than  any  other;  why  should  I  fsel 
differently  r 

"  Beeause  love,  in  you,  as  in  all  eleTated  minds,  oan  enat  only  in 
reciprocity  of  sentiments." 

^  Your  reasons  are  spedous,  and  vanify  might  eome  to  onss  aid 
in  order  to  bring  convietion,"  said  I  to  H.  de  Rochegune  ;  ^  but 
I  am  not  oonviaoed." 

^You  wfflbe!" 

^  But  why  will  you  insist  in  convineing  me  that  I  have  new 
really  loved,  and  that  I  oog^t  to  love  some  one  worthy  of  me)* 

"I  wish  to  bifng  home  that  conviotion  to  you,  in  oider  to  wake 
you  happy  and  proud  of  my  confession,  as  I  have  already  told  yon.* 
Explain  youraelf." 

**  In  proving  to  you  that  you  have  never  loved,  that  jou  caa 
never  love  any  but  one  worthy  of  yoa ;  I  bring  you  neceaniily  to 
confess  that  yen  will  love  one  of  these  di^" 

^  I  do  not  eonfiMs  any  such  thing,  how  do  yoa  know  I  shall 
meet  with  a  man  worthy  of  ma,  or  if  I  do,  that  I  shall  love  him  f* 
Everything  aasores  me  of  it ;  it  is  one  of  the  conaequgnoes  of 
your  position,  but  your  character,  yoor  principIeB  are  sodb,  thai 
when  you  love,  you  will  not  only  avow  your  love,  but  yoa  will 
glory  in  it  in  the  &oe  of  all  the  world." 

''Such  a  love  is  rare!" 
And  the  men  worthy  of  insinring  it,  are  rarer  atill,  oo  I  teD 
yoU(  when  you  meet  with  one  of  those  men,  you  will  be  fivoed  to 
love  him,  everything  will  combine  to  make  you;  the  yfaiwing  of 
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Jim  own  heart,  tho  pride  of  being  loved  in  thai  maimer,  the 
aijaterioiiBtlea  whieh  draw  together  saperior  aonlfl*'* 
But  that  man  r 

Well  that  man,  if  you  like,  ahaU  be  me.** 
•'Your 

*'  I  aaj  80,  becatBe  I  belieye  I  am  worthy  of  joa.** 

"  From  an  J  one  elm  auch  an  aaaertion  would  be  the  height  of 
aaauzanee,**  aaid  I  gravelj  to  M.  de  Rochegime,  in  holding  out  mj 
hand  to  him,  "  but  from  jou— I  belieye  jon — jon  are  rights  I  am 
happj  and  proud  of  that  aTowaL" 

"  I  told  joa  so,**  replied  he,  with  inoonceiTaUe  aimplicttj. 
I  wiH  imitate  jonr  fitmkneaa,"  aaid  I  to  M.  de  Bodtegukie. 
"  It  ia  poasible  that  mj  heart  may  be  rouaed.  If  ever  I  feel  for 
jou  a  love,  auch  aa  you  have  describe^  a  bye  that  we  may  both  be 
proud  of — then — I  awear  to  you  I  will  give  myaelf  up  to  it  with 
happineaa,  with  aecurity ;  but  alaa  I  the  pnreat  and  the  holieat  love, 
ia  it  ever  aafe  from  the  calumniea  of  the  world  ?** 

I  do  tiot  intend  to  become  the  champion  of  iihe  world,  but  I 
muf  t  aay  that  the  harm  it  doea,  ia  almoat  alwaya  oaoaed  by  the 
diaaimulation  or  the  weakneaa  of  thoee  who  complain  of  it.  When 
the  conacience  ia  not  clear,  there  ia  iv  want  of  courage,  if  on  the 
contrary  you  entertain  a  aentiment  of  which  you  may  be  proud, 
that  you  may  ayow  in  tlue)  fkce  of  aoQQr  one^  why  ahould  you  try  to 
hide  it — if  you  did,  it  would  be  an  unworthy  action  and  you  would 
deaerye  to  be  calumniated.  Wliy  aheuld  not  yirtue  be  aa  cold,  aa 
vice  ia  audacioua — ^why  ahould  not  auch  a  woman  as  you,  and  auch 
»  mm  aa  I  am,  oonrigj^uriy  acknowledge  ottr  pare  and  yirtuouif 
loye,  aa  well  aa  your  huaband  and  Uiauki  who  parade  heiore  ih» 
world  their  double  adttltrnfy.  The  world  admire»  firmness  and  if 
the  good  were  aa  determined  and  aa  reaokte  aa  the  bad  now  Me, 
the  world  wodki  prefer  the  yirtuQiis,>  I  am  oerlain*'' 

I  waa  charmed  with  the  expreeaion  of  noble  arrogaaee  that  ani- 
mated the  countenance  of  M.  de  Baekiegme  aa  he  aaid  thia 

You  are  right,**  aaid  I,  carried  away  by  ayinpatky  wiOt  hia 
generoua  feelinga,  and  I  am  going  to  giye  yo«  a  proof  of  my 
frankneaa  in  asking  what  may  appear  a  atraage  queatioB.  Why  did 
you  not  apeak  to  me,  aa  ye«  are  apeakiag  now,  three  yeara  ago." 

*^  Beeanae  three  yeara  ago  1  waa  younger,  and  did  not  feel  anffi- 
Client  confidence  in  myself  to  apeak  to  you  in  that  manner.  Mior- 
tagne  knew  of  my  love,  and  he  atrongly  adyiaed  me  to  quit  Franoe^ 
to  trayel^  to  engage  ina  noble  cauaei,  to  render  myaelf  uaefd,  in 
abort,  to  acquire  anch  an  empire  oyer  myaelf  aa  would  degager  l*or 
de  $e$  acaries^  in  other  worda^  to  purify  my  leye  till  I  could  oAr  it 
to  you  without  a  bluah.** 

And  iff  when  you  returned,  you  had  found  me  ecnaded  for  the 
abandonment  of  my  huabadd,  and  loring  a  heart  worthy  of  mine  ?'* 
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Dianieresied  and  elevftted  fedings  ruetbare  those  iriala,  whlA 
are  lo  punfol  to  adf-^OTe  ;  under  eodi  drenmBteaoee  I  should  still 
have  said  to  jou  all  thai  I  hare  now  said,  and  thai  also,  in  the 
presence  of  the  loTod  one,  for  he  whom  you  would  loTe  must  have 
been  ci^ble  of  appreciating  mj  condact** 

And  if  I  had  loyed  a  man  unworthy  of  me  T 
^  That  could  not  be ;  there  are  impoanbilities  in  the  moral  as 
well  as  in  the  physical  world.    I  repeat  it  to  you,  you  can  ne^er 
love  but  where  you  would  not  blush  to  do  so." 
But  if  it  fpert  otherwise,  obstinate  man  T 
After  regarding  me  for  an  instant  in  silence,  M.  de  Bodiegune 
ssid  to  me,  with  a  solemn  expression  that  gate  great  weight  to  his 
words  : 

"  I  SHOUU)  TROr  noVBT  ICTSKLF.** 

«  •  «  • 

So  ended  this  firrt  and  singular  conTersation  that  I  had  with 
M.  de  Boehegune. 

0 

CHAPTER  XXV. 
nil  oomnnofc 

I  BEMAiHiD  sometime  before  I  experienced  (if  I  may  so  exprass  my- 
■dl)  the  C<mtre  C<mp  to  my  last  conversation  with  M.  de  Roehegune, 
there  was  so  much  fiankneas  and  truth  in  his  character  that  I  did 
not  think  it  neossssry  to  assume  the  degree  <k  reserre  towards  him 
that  his  avowal  would  otherwise  hsTe  created.  I  continued  to  see 
him  almost  eveiy  eyening  at  Bfadame  de  BicheviUe's,  and  very  often 
in  the  morning  at  my  own  house. 

I  felt  such  perfect  confidence  both  in  him  and  myself  thai  I  gave 
myself  up,  without  fear,  to  the  charm  of  a  growing  aflfection,  I 
did  not  conceal  it,  I  was  proud  of  the  proofs  of  attachment  that  M. 
de  Boehegune  had  shown,  and  of  the  ennobling  influence  that  1  had 
exercised  over  his  Hfe ;  his  preference  for  me,  and  (why  should  I  not 
add  it)  my  preference  for  him  nnce,  our  affection  was  such  as  we  had 
no  cause  to  blush  for,  was  so  well  understood  in  the  sociefy  collected 
by  Madame  de  Richeville,  that  they  would  have  made  a  scruple  of 
depriving  M.  de  Bochegone  of  the  pleasure  of  oflering  me  his  arm, 
or  seatii^^  himself  next  me,  and  that  amiable  toleration  from  people 
of  known  strictness  proved  in  what  an  honourable  lights  our  attach- 
ment was  considered. 

1  felt  a  most  tender  friendship  for  Madame  de  Bicheville,  every 
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S&y  6be  loaded  me  with  fresh  proofii  of  her  goodness^  I  loved  Emma, 
as  if  she  was  mj  yomiger  sister,  so  that  I  had  neyer  felt  more 
happy. 

I  ei^ojed  so  much  this  kind  of  life,  so  calm  and  sociable^  that  I 
had  not  jet  consented  to     to  balls. 

In  order  toi  make  jou  comprehend  what  I  am  now  going  to  relate, 
I  must  mention  (what  I  could  easily  have  forgotten)  that  M.  Oaston 
de  SenneyOle,  nephew  of  Madame  de  RicheviUe,  had  paid  me  some 
attentions ;  conceiving  that  the  friendship  which  existed  between  me 
and  M.  de  Rochegune  was  entirely  fraternal,  there  appeared  to  him 
to  be  every  possible  chance,  of  inspiring  in  me  more  tender  senti- 
ments. He  was  young,  not  more  than  twenty,  I  had  received  him 
with  friendship  for  the  sake  of  his  aunt>  and  because  I  never  should 
have  suspected  him  of  any  preUfutam  of  the  kind ;  he  had  only 
shown  towards  me  those  attentions  which  men  ought  always  to  prac- 
tise towards  women,  though  indeed  they  have  become  so  rare,  and 
men  generally  show  so  few  of  them  to  women,  that  a  slight  degree, 
is  sufficient^  to  create  remarks. 

It  required  however  the  scene  that  I  am  going  to  relate  to  en- 
lighten me  as  to  the  nature  of  M.  de  Senneville's. 

Madame  de  Bicheville  came  to  me  one  morning  and  said  as  she 
embraced  me : 

I  am  oveijoyed,  you  are  the  heroine  of  such  a  scene  1  there  is 
good  in  the  world  yet ;  it  will  make  up  to  you  for  all  you  have  suf- 
fered it  appreciates  you— it  will  do  you  justice." 

Madame  de  Richeville  appeared  so  much  excited,  that  I  said 

Bfniliwg  : 

"  Play  explain  yourself,  and  tell  me  how  I  can  have  become  the 
heroine  of  a  scene,  without  having  an  idea  of  it  myself. 

I  am  going  to  tell  you  and  to  make  you  blush, — ^yes  blush,  for 
your  praises  were  not  spared,  but  the  charming  part  of  the  story  is, 
that  it  was  a  sottise  of  my  nephew  Gaston  de  SennevOle  which  in- 
spired M.  de  Rochegune  with  so  much  eloquence,  and — but  I  must 
tell  you  from  the  beginning :  you  know  that  I  went  last  night  to 
Madame  de  Longprd*s,  the  Prince  and  Princess  D*Hericourt  accom- 
panied me  ;  it  is  needless  to  tell  you  that  her  house  is  open  to  all 
Paris.  I  must  name  some  of  the  guests  to  you — tk  few  minutes 
after  us,  arrived  M.  de  Rochegune,  then,  my  nephew,  Gaston  de 
Senneville,  with  a  superb  cravat  and  bouquet  raviuarU  in  his  button- 
hole and  presenting  himself  with  that  easy  assurance  and  studied 
grace,  which  makes  you  laugh — and  distresses  you. 

Yes  I  am  a  good  aunt,  and  do  not  like  to  see  him  make  himself 
ridiculous ;  but  to  proceed,  amongst  others  there  was  Madame  de 
Ksemika  and  her  brute  of  a  husband,  which  I  was  rejoiced  at,  you 
will  know  why  :  there  was  the  Austrian  Ambasaadsor  which  I  was 
also  rejoiced  at,  though  from  a  diflforent  cause,  as  he  is  a  person  on 
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wlioa  notiiiiig'  that  b  delioate  or  eleTi^ttfd  ii  h»i ;  m  Aati  itm  wm 
»U  the  of  Paiu^  tnd  I  was  d^hied  to  think  thai  th^  wtw 
the  witnesaee  of  the  scene  I  ain  going  to  reUte  to  jou." 

"  Pray  teU  it  me,  for  I  am  djiqg  with  impationoar* 

Madune  de  Richeyille  continued. 
M.  de  Roehegime  was  talking  to  Madame  de  Longpr6  j  thekst 
eonoert  that  we  were  at  together  wae  mentioned  and  som*  one 
asked  me  if  joa  were  a  good  musuaan,  it  was  apropos  of  that,  the 
conTeraation  tnmed  on  jon ;  oertainlj,  answered  I,  and  ii  is  rery 
unfortunate  for  the  friends  of  Madame  de  Laneiy  that  she  is  so 
extremely  timid ;  for  it  depriTes  them  of  the  pleasure  of  healing  her. 
8he  has  excellent  taste  and  much  execution.  The  firsi  time  I  heard 
Madame  de  Lancry  speak — said  M.  de  Bochegime— I  was  eertain 
that  she  must  sing  well,  the  tone  of  her  yoice  is  so  musical  that 
singing  can  hardly  be  called  a  talent  with  her,  it  is  only  a  lai^pnage 
that  is  natural  to  her.  Madame  de  KsemikSy  who  no  doobt  cannot 
fori^ye  you  my  dear  Matilda  for  the  harm  she  has  done  yo^  smiled 
maliciously,  and  said  in  a  low  Toice  to  M.  Rochegune  wishing  doubt- 
less to  emlnirrass  him : 

"  '  You  are  a  great  admirer  ci  Madame  de  IjAoiy  f 

"  '  Yes !  madam,  hut  I  loveherstiU  more  tenderly  than  I  admire 
her,'  said  M.  Rochegune,  in  a  yoice  so  firm,  with  so  frank,  le^Mctfiilt 
and  passionate  a  manndsr,  that  notwithstaading  its  singularity,  that 
coafisBion  appeared  perfeoUy  eonvenabU^ 

"  I  know  better  than  any  one  the  worth  ^  M.  de  Boehsgna^' 
said  I  to  Madame  de  Richeyille  and  blushing,  ^aad  before  you  and 
our  own  friends  I  admire  the  frankness  of  his  attachment  for  me— 
but  with  others  whose  kindness  is  not  so  well  known — 

**  You  are  unjust,  my  dear  Matilda^  the  conclusion  of  thia  scene 
will  conyince  you  that  your  friend  acted  perfect^  right ;  Madame  de 
Ksemika  took  up  the  word  tenderlffmsA  said  to  M*  deBocheguae. 
^  At  least  yon  are  yei^  indiscreet^  do  you  know  thai  it  is  a  sort  cf 
declaration  you  haye  made,  and  thai  it  might  come  to  the  earn  of 
Madame  de  Lancry.* 

*  What  1  do  you  suppose,  madams^'  said  M.  de  Boohsgune, 
'  that  I  haye  not  long  since  declared  to  Madame  de  Lancry  tibat  I 
loye  her  passionately/ 

Madame  de  Ksemika  put  on  anair  of  astomshmeat,  csst  down 
her  eyes,  then  raised  them  with  an  expreanon  of  akrmed  modesty 
and  at  Isst  said — *  I  am  in  despair  ai  haying  by  a  mere  plaimmttne 
proyoked  from  you  an  answer,  the  consequences  of  whioh  may 
proye  &tal  to  &ie  reputation  of  Madame  de  Lanoy.  M.  de 
Rochegnuie  would  not  let  her  continue  ;  he  said  with  the  most  aar 
taral  manner  possible/  And  why  should  the  reputation  of  Madams 
de  Lancry  suffer  from  what  I  haye  saidY  oughi  not  (»•  to  be  proud 
of  the  loye  and  admiration  that  one  feels  for  her  f   Is  ii  not  right 
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to  be  iJif9  to  emyihiiig  tihat  is  noble  uid  goodt  ought  ono  to  dio- 
wmnlato  onoo  onthuriMm  because  it  is  excited  by  a  young  and 
charraiiig  wooum  posseniug  a  great  and  noUe  souir 

''Ob  BO,**  rej^iod  Madame  de  Ksernika^  with  her  perfidious 
smil^  "  only  that  onthuaiasm  might  induoe  ill-natured  people  to 
belioTO  that  the  pemon  whoinqnred  it»  was  not  insensible  to  it." 

"  It  is  all  that  I  desire  ;  that  those  ill-natured  persons  should  be  the 
fint  to  be  couTinoed  that  the  person  who  inspires  itis  no^  insensible 
to  it»'  cried  M.  Bodiegwic,  throwing  at  Madame  de  Ksemika  a 
look  of  soTore  eontempt^  "  if  by  any  chance  you  know  any  of  them 
Madame  do  no  the  &Yo«r  to  tell  them  that  Madame  de  Lanory  is 
aiware  of  the  proCbund  Ioto  that  she  has  inspired,  that  she  entertains 
a  sincere  attachment  &r  me^  that  I  see  her  eyery  day,  and  tibat  I 
know  of  no  happinesB  to  be  compared  with  that  which  that  diann- 
iog  intimacy  brings  me." 

"  M.  de  Bochegune  by  avowing  so  proudly,  and  so  openly,  his  in* 
timacy  with  yon,  destrc^ed  the  opportunity  Madame  de  Ksemilm 
desired  of  throwing  an  air  of  mystery  around  it ;  perplexed  and 
siknoed,  she  called  to  her  aid  my  nephew  Oaston  de  Sennenlle  who 
itappeara  had  dedared  himself  to  be  an  admirer  of  yours^  and  wished 
ii  to  be  belieTod  that  yon  did  notfiwn  upon  his  pretensLons." 

"  Why  M.  de  SennoTille  has  never  said  a  word  to  me  that  couU 
bad  me  to  suppose,**  cried  1^  tibat~*' 

"  My  dear  child,  I  am  quite  oonTinced  of  that,"  said  Madame  de 
Bioheinlle,  interrupting  me^  ^  and  you  will  see  how  my  nephew  xna 
punished  for  his  conceit  j  the  frank  confassbn  of  M.  de  Bochegune 
had  already  made  him  foel  yeiy  ill  at  ease,  as  yon  may  imagine ;  he 
became  crimson ;  Madame  de  Ksemika  said  to  him,  with  an  air  of 
mofdcery,  '  Well  1  Monaieur  de  Senneville  what  you  think  of 
Monsieur  de  Rochegune's  ideas  of  diwretionf  My  unh^^ 
Bephew  does  not  shine  in  quiok  repartee,  he  was  obliged  however  to 
say  something,  in  order  not  to/appear  hke  a  fool ;  and  you  will  see  ho 
did  not  gain  much  by  breaking  silence,  he  replied  with  a  sententi- 
ous air  to  Madame  de  Ksemika—'  I  think,  madame,  that  M.  de 
Bochegune  does  not  appear  to  i^aroeiato  the  mystery  of  lore,  and 
I  cannot  agree  with  him,  there  is  so  much  charm  in  darkness — ^in 
twilight  that'— and  here  Gastan  stopped,  finding  it  impossible  to 
finish  his  sentence,  lus  Yoice  fiuled  hun,  he  stammered,  he  coughed ; 
all  eyes  were  fixed  upon  him.  Monsieur  de  Bochegune  pitied  him, 
and  replied  with  a  sort  of  paternal  a&bility,  and  an  animation 
that  oncreaaed  as  he  went  eu"— '  I  assure  jeu,  my  dear  monsieur  de 
SenneviUe  that  I  oemprehend  all  the  vake  of  mystery  and  shade^ 
for  example,  for  doubtful  beauty,  or  one,  beginning  to  &de,  or  to 
oovwr  a  baseand  unworthy  attachment;  fant  cannot  yon  oomfmhend 
whon  it  is  question  of  beauty  as  pure  as  light  (it  is  of  Madame  de 
Lancry*B  that  I  say  that)  added  he,  with  a  look  of  scorn  at  Madame 
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de  Ksernika— when  it  is  question  of  an  attacliment,  which  forms 
the  pride  and  happiness  of  those  who  feel  it  ^t  is  of  my  love  that 
I  speak  now)  to  hring  forward  that  beauty,  and  that  lote,  I  know 
of  no  light  too  brilliant ;  in  comprehending  the  enjoyments  of  such 
an  attachment,  the  hesixi  proud  of  it,  the  countenance  beaming 
with  it,  the  eye  not  shrinking  from  it,  to  the  dark,  disgraceful, 
and  cowardly  intrigues  which  shun  the  light ;  you  might  as  wdi 
compare  the  eagle  to  the  owl,  the  soldier  to  the  assassin,  or  honour 
to  in&my.  I  appeal  to  you,  madame,  yourself,  must 
you  not  confess,  that  at  this  moment  I  am  much 
happier  in  being  able  to  proclaim  the  name  of  the 
woman  that  I  loye,  pu^^ie^y-^than  I  should  be  in  being  forced 
to  hesitate  with  blushes,  or  profime  it  by  my  impudence— You 


cannot  imagine  my  dear  Matilda,**  continued  Madame  de  Riche- 
yille  with  exultation,  "  the  admirable  expression  of  M.  de  Roche* 
gune's  countenance,  while  he  thus  spoke,  nor  can  I  describe  to 
you  the  impression  that  it  caused ;  it  was  electrical,  every  one, 
even  Gbston  and  Madame  de  Ksemika  herself  partook  of  the  chiv- 
alrous enthusiasm  of  M.  de  Rochegune  ;  it  was  one  of  those  mo- 
ments so  rare,  when  all  hearts  seem  to  beat  in  unison.  Nor  was 
this  all,  the  Prince  D'Hericourt,  whose  opinion  has  so  much  weight 
on  matters  of  principle  and  honor,  exclaimed,  taking  M.  de  Roche- 
gune*s  hands  in  his,  '  It  is  well,  my  friend,  you  have  ably  defended 
an  attachment  in  which  there  is  no  shade  to  cause  a  blush ;  may 
your  example  be  followed,  and  that  noble  and  unfortunate  woman 
be  as  much  appreciated  as  her  worthlesB  deserter  is  despised  ;  nor 
Grod  nor  man  can  blame  you.  But  it  is  in  vain  to  endeavour,  my 
dear  Matilda,  to  do  justice  to  this  scene,  which  had  for  specUtors 
all  the  elite  of.  Ptais;  only  tell  me,  can  you  sdll^lame  M.  de  Rodie- 
gune  for  his  indiscretion  T 

"  No,  certainly  not,"  cried  I,  taking  the  hand  of  Madame  de 
RicheviUe,    for  I  owe  to  that  indiscretion  one  of  the  hi^piest 


SoMB  days  after  the  conversation  that  I  have  just  related,  I  received 
two  more  of  M.  de  Lanciy's  letters,  in  the  same  mysterious  manner 
as  before. 

These  letters,  addressed  to  the  same  unknown  person,  were 
accompanied  by  a  bouquet  of  the  poisonous  flowers,  the  symbol  of 
M.  de  Lugarto. 


moments  of  my  life. 
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M.  de  Lancry  a  

Paris,  March,  1834. 

Eyerything  goes  wrong  with  me ;  I  am  aknost  mad 
with  rage  and  shame.  I  do  not  know  if  you  hikve  ever  met  with 
a  Marquis  de  Rochegune,  quite  an  original,  very  rich,  a  great  phil- 
anthropist, as  his  fEither  was  before  him,  ridiculously  romantic,  but 
not  wanting  in  intelligence,  and  a  speaker  in  the  Chamber  of  Peers ; 
one  day  for  his  friends,  another  day  against  them,  just  as  his  prin- 
ciples actuate  him  ;  to  conclude,  a  man  without  eleganca,  does  not 
game,  or  know  how  to  spend  his  fortune,  and  for  his  appearance, 
rough  and  devoid  of  charms,  yet  women  are  such  extraordinary 
beings  that  it  is  said  in  Italy,  Spain,  and  even  in  Paris  he  might 
have  had  more  adventures  than  he  has  any  ambition  of  having. 
After  travelling  for  two^  or  three  years  he  has  come  back  this  winter 
to  Paris ;  his  features  are  extremely  bronzed  by  the  Eastern  sun, 
and  his  dark  mustachios  give  him  somewhat  the  air  of  an  Italian 
bravo,  but  the  world,  with  its  usual  stupidity,  has  become  quite 
engrossed  with  this  philosopher,  and  at  this  moment  nothing  is 
thought  of  but  him. 

If  you  wish  to  know  why  I  dwell  so  much  on  his  description, 
it  is  simply  because  M«  de  Rochegune  is  my  toife^a  hver :  do  not 
take  this  quite  a  la  UUre,  since  I  am  also  of  the  same  opinion  as 
the  most  moral,  the  most  religious,  and  the  most  strict  people  in 
Paris,  who  have  taken  this  fine  attachment  under  their  especial 
patronage,  and  declare  that  my  T/ife  is  quite  authorised  to  enjoy 
openly  and  in  peace,  the  chaste  delights  of  a  platonic  love  with  M. 
de  Rochegune,  as  they  vote  me  a  miserable  wretch  abandoning  my 
wife  t()  live  with  my  mistress  in  open  adultery. 

"  Who  do  you  think  became  my  public  accuser,  and  the  cham- 
pion of  my  injured  wife  ?  The  old  Prince  D'Hericourt ;  he  em- 
ploys his  influence,  which  is  great,  to  support  a  new  eccentricity 
on  the  part  of  M.  de  Rochegune,  who  took  it  into  his  head  one 
night  to  declare  before  all  Paris,  that  he  was  passionately  in  love 
with  my  wife,  and  that  she  returned  his  attachment,  and  it  was  in 
aU  honor,  he,, 

"  You  know  that  fashion  is  everything  in  Paris,  so  for  the  mo- 
ment it  has  become  the  rage  to  espouse  what  they  call  the  chival- 
rous devotion  of  M.  de  Riochegune  ;  the  women  lose  their  heads 
about  him,  and  the  men  are  jealous  and  afraid  of  him  ;  Madame 
de  Lancry  is  cited  as  an  admirable  model  of  virtuous  passion  ;  and 
platonic  love,  with  its  innocent  consolations,  is  become  all  the  rage. 
Notwithstanding  all  this,  I  am  sometimes  tempted  to  look  upon 
M.  de  Rochegune  as  the  greatest  rov^  that  I  know.  Nothing 
could  be  more  convenient  than  that  new  method  of  conducting  an 
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iniriguey  openly  and  Innkly  declaring  a  woman  to  be  tfce  mast 
Tirtaons  of  her  sex,  and  under  cover  of  that  chaste  mantle  iM^fuxk^ 
at  the  good  people  who  are  fools  enoagh  to  belicTe  it. 

But— no,  no ;  I  know  my  wife ;  either  she  is  most  ineoneeivar- 
blj  altered,  or  my  name  remains  mms  ia^e^  as  &r  as  she  is  coo- 
oemed.  Rochegone  also  is  sofficientlj  original  to  find  something- 
piquant  in  that  etherial  kind  of  love,  so  that  on  the  whole  }  should 
not  trouble  myself  much  about  the  matter,  if  the  opinion  given  by 
the  old  Prince  D'Herioourt  had  not  so  much  weight ;  bat  it  cannot 
be  denied  that  he  is  considered  quite  an  oracle,  and  he  has  so  ex- 
posed the  baseness  (as  he  calls  it)  of  my  conduct  towards  my  wife, 
saying  that  society  ought  to  avenge  Madame  de  Lancry,  that  I  find 
I  am  looked  coldly  upon.  Rivals  who  envied  me,  foolB  whose  self- 
love  I  had  wounded,  young  women  idiom  I  had  deceived,  ugly  ones 
whom  I  had  disdained,  have  all  caught  up  the  opinion  expressed 
by  the  Prince,  so  that  for  some  days  past  I  perceive  that  I  am  re- 
ceived, when  I  go  into  the  world,  with  a  constrained  silence^  and 
freeaiog  politene8B»  a  thousand  times  more  hard  to  bear  than  pod- 
tive  insult,  since  I  can  find  no  pretext  to  express  my  anger  at  it. 

"  If  the  Prince  D*flericourt  were  not  an  old  man,  I  should  have 
gone  to  the  source  of  the  mischief  and  I  should  have  insisted  him, 
but  as  it  i^  it  is  useless  to  think  of  it.  There  remains  only 
Rochegune,  and  twenty  times  a  day  I  am  tempted  to  fight  him  ;  but 
I  fear  the  ridicule  that  would feU  on  that  duel;  as  they  would  say 
that  my  jealousy  had  caused  it.  Nevertheless  I  long  to  kill  that 
man,  for  I  execrate  him ;  I  have  had  an  antipathy  to  him,  ever  since 
I  have  known  him  ;  he  was  the  Iriend  of  Mortagne,  who  no  long«r 
lives  to  be  detested  by  me :  before  my  marriage  I  thought  him 
insupportable  from  his  affectation  of  secret  charities,  and  myste- 
rious acts  of  benevolence  ;  but  at  least  he  had  not  then  assumed  the 
insolent  and  imperious  character  that  he  now  parades. 

"  The  other  day  I  met  him — ^he  was  on  horseback*-^  was  I ;  the 
blood  mounted  into  my  fece ;  I  hoped  he  would  not  bow  to  me,  and 
then  perhaps  I  should  have  been  fool  enough  to  make  that  the 
ground  of  a  quarrel ;  curses  on  him,  he  dtS  bow  to  me,  but  his 
bow  was  one  of  those  indescribable  insults^  which  one  can  feel  keenly 
without  being  able  to  explain  why ;  I  thought  I  read  upon  his 
harsh  and  immovable  features  that  he  bowed  only  to  the  man 
whose  name  Madame  de  Lanciy  beara^  or  perhaps  he  felt  he  was 
bowing  to  the  husband  of  his  mistress,  for  after  all  I  am  a  great 
fool  to  believe  in  the  virtue  of  my  wife. 

But  no,  once  more  no ;  I  cannot  reaDy  believe  she  is  culpaUe^ 
she  would  never  have  energy  enough  to  commit  a  fault ;  she  would 

ciy  and  groan  but  to  revenge  herself  ^never  ;  on  reflection  I  am 

better  pleased  to  believe  in  her  virtue,  though  I  have  no  love  for 

yet  perhaps  it  might  prove  more  painful  to  me  than  I  think ; 
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were  I  to  know  she  was  gailtj,  it  would  be  an  additional  wound  to 
mj  self-loye. 

What  provokes  and  irritates  me,  to  the  greatest  degree  is,  that 
no  one  seems  to  throw  any  ridicule  on  Rochegune,  under  circum- 
stances which  would  iuTolve  any  one  else  either  in  blame  or  ridicule ; 
for  if  he  is  in  earnest  with  his  platonic  love,  he  deserves  indeed  to 
be  laughed  at ;  if  he  is  only  making  a  nue,  he  is  clever  to  have  en- 
listed all  those  on  his  side,  whom  he  has ;  in  either  case  the  man 
is  a  problem  ;  but  whatever  he  may  be,  I  hate  him,  I  cannot  express 
to  what  a  degree  I  hate  him  :  especially  latterly— it  appears  as  if 
I  had  some  presentiment  that  he  is  destined  to  do  me  some  great 
injury,  that  he  will  wound  me  in  the  tenderest  part. 

**  But  after  all,  why  should  I  not  come  to  the  point  at  once, 
with  you,  since  I  write  to  you,  in  order  to  relieve  my  mind  ;  well 
then,  I  must  tell  you  that  ever  since,  either  directly  or  indirectly, 
that  man  has  been  the  cause  of  the  cold  reception  I  have  met  with 
in  the  world,  Ursula  has  become  perfectly  untractable  as  regards 
me.  I  do  not  know  whether  she  felt  humiliated  by  the  coldness 
that  was  shewn  towards  me,  or  whether  her  self  love  suffered  for 
us  both,  but  she  had  the  insolence  to  say  to  me  that  I  deserved 
the  treatment  I  had  met  with,  for  my  odious  conduct  towards  my 
wife  ;  that  the  feeling  evinced  by  society  towards  me  was  very 
praiseworthy,  and  that  it  would  be  a  good  thing  if  that  sort  of 
vengeance  was  oftener  manifested  towards  those  crimes  and  vices 
which  escape  the  laws. 

"  But,  cried  1— stupified  by  such  audacity— are  you  not  attacked 
as  well  as  me,  insulted  as  I  am  I 

And  do  you  hear  me  complain— replied  she— the  world  is  just. 
I  was  determined,  at  whatever  price,  to  become  a  woman  of  the 
world,  to  lead  the  fashion  and  be  the  idol  of  its  fbtes— all  that  I  have 
accomplished — It  is  supposed  that  it  was  from  love  that  I  took  you 
from  your  wife,  and  I  am  odious  in  consequence,  uiey  are  right, 
but  if  they  knew  that  I  had  never  loved  you,  I  should  be  still  more 
odious  in  their  eyes ;  and  yet  they  would  still  be  in  the  right.* 

Ursula  has  accustomed  me  to  so  many  speeches  of  that  sort,  to 
so  many  capricea,  that  I  should  not  have  attached  much  importance 
to  those  words  had  not  she  become,  for  some  time  past  strangely 
silent,  out  of  spirits,  and  apparently  plunged  in  deep  reflections. 

"  I  dare  not  confess,  even  to  you,  aU  the  follies  I  have  been 
guilty  0^  in  order  to  endeavour  to  drive  away  the  sombre  melan- 
choly into  which  she  seems  to  be  fallen— everything  has  been  in 
vain ;  now  she  refuses  to  come  dowm  to  Mademoiselle  de  Maran. 
That  woman  who  felt  the  influence  of  her  fascinations,  is  equally 
unable  to  cause  her  the  slightest  distraction.  Ursula  accosts  her, 
sometimes  with  indifference,  sometimes  with  disdain ;  she  passes 
whole  days  alone,  either  reading  or  meditating  ;  her  femme  de  chamin-e 
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whc  is  in  mj  pay,  tells  me  that  her  mifltren  must  be  under  the 
influence  of  some  profound  g^ef ;  that  she  should  no  longer  recog<- 
nise  her— that  ahe  walks  up  and  down  her  room  ibr  hours  in  the 
greatest  agitation,  and  then  throws  herself  on  a  seat,  hiding  her 
&ce  in  her  hands.  In  truth  I  find  her  much  altered ;  she  is  thin* 
ner,  and  she  has  lost  that  bloom  which  was  one  of  her  striking 
beautiesi,  her  eyes  look  hollow,  and  for  this  month  past  I  have  nerer 
heard  one  of  those  charming  laughs  which  were  so  frequent  with 
her,  and  were  at  once  so  admired  yet  so  dreaded. 

**  Through  what  caprice  I  know  not,  but  often  she  chooses  to  re- 
main in  complete  darkness ;  she  will  then  receive  no  one.  When  I 
first  perceived  those  symptoms  of  tritte$se  the  cause  of  which,  I  was 
ignorant  of,  I  hoped  that  grief  would  soften  her  inflexible  character  ; 
while  she  wap  happy  and  gay  I  had  thrown  away  gold  in  prodi- 
gality to  gratify  the  smallest  of  her  caprices.  Sad  and  melancholy, 
I  would  have  offered  her  for  consolation  the  treasures  of  a  love, 
full  of  delicacy  and  passion,  treasures  which  I  had  hoarded  at  the 
bottom  of  my  heart,  and  had  hardly  dared  to  disclose  to  her,  so 
much  had  1  dreaded  her  accustomed  raillery — 

"  I  said  to  myself,  at  last  the  moment  is  come  when  perhaps  yoa 
will  be  able  to  gain  the  ascendancy  by  the  most  devoted  tender- 
ness ;  alas  1  no — she  escapes  me  stUl — on  my  knees  before  her, 
bathing  her  hands  with  tears  (for  that  woman  makes  me  cry  like 
a  child)  in  vain  I  implore  her  to  tell  me  what  afflicts  her,  what  ia 
the  cause  of  her  sufferings  that  I  may  share  in  them,  may  tiy  to 
console  her.  Weeping  at  the  feet  of  that  woman  I  have  felt  what 
I  never  felt  before,  my  grief  was  profound,  I  suffered  because  skc 
suffered,  my  entreaties  came  from  my  heart,  my  tears  were  the 
bitter  tears  of  despair;  yet  that  woman  remained  unmoved,  in« 
different,  sombre,  as  if  die  neither  heard  or  understood  me. 

"  But  she  must  be  either  stupid  or  mad  not  to  perceive  how  I 
love  her  1  she  does  not  know  the  value  of  a  heart  that  can  always 
be  relied  on,  she  does  not  know  how  rare  a  thing  it  is,  to  inspire 
such  a  passion  as  she  has  inspired  me  with,  she  does  not  know  that 
criminal  as  my  love  may  be,  it  is  yet  a  crime  to  throw  it  to  the 
winds — she  does  not  look  forward  to  the  future,  she  does  not  re- 
flect that  the  day  must  come  when  her  youth  and  her  beauty  will 
be  nothing  but  a  souvenir,  and  that  then  she  will  be  too  happy 
to  claim  that  affection  she  disdains  at  present,  that  affection  which 
may  be  well  eternal,  since  it  has  already  survived  her  caprices, 
contempt  and  ingratitude — ^but  I  must  stop — all  this  is  frightful,  I 
am  mad  with  rage  both  against  her  and  myself — I  cannot  continue 
this  letter — ^anger  and  grief  blind  me. 


"Paris, 

impossible  to  continue  my  letter  yesterday,  I  return  to  it 
fresh  events  have  happened,  and  I  hope  my  ideas  will  become 
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more  clear  aa  I  write  to  70a  for  my  head  is  in  each  a  state  of  chaos^ 
that  my  thoughts  chase  each  other  without  order  and  without 
consiBtency. 

"Let  me  try  to  state  what  has  occurred — ^yesterday,  after 
haying  interrupted  myself  in  my  letter,  I  went  to  see  Ursula ;  they 
told  me  she  was  ill,  and  could  admit  no  one ;  three  times  I  tried 
at  her  door  and  found  it  impossible  to  gain  admittance.  I  went 
there  again  this  morning,  what  was  my  astonishment  when  Made* 
moiselle  de  Maran  informed  me  that  Ursula  had  sent  to  tell  her^ 
that  she  wished  to  quit  the  Hotel  de  Maran,  and  live  in  future, 
alone.  Without  waiting  to  hear  further  I  ran  to  Ursula,  in  yain  her 
femme  de  ehamJbre  endeayoured  to  prevent  my  entering,  I  made  my 
my  way  in  by  force,  and  found  her  arranging  some  papers  in  her 
writing  desk.  Is  this  true  cried  I  in  my  distraction,  without 
saying  to  what  I  was  alluding:  she  looked  at  me  with  a  sombre  and 
an  absent  air  and  then  asked  me, 

"  What  do  you  mean  T 
Mademoiselle  de  Maran  tells  me  that  you  intend  to  quit  her 
hotel — ^that  is  impossible." 

She  shrugged  her  shoulders  and  said,  while  she  continued  to 
arrange  her  papers : 

It  is  possible,  because  that  is  the  case." 
That  shall  not  be,"  cried  1  quite  beside  myself ;  "  I  forbid  you 
—that  shall  not  be.** 

**  You  forbid  me — ^and  that  shall  not  be  1  and  pray  what  right 
have  you  to  speak  to  me  in  that  manner,  sir  1*'  answered  she,  re- 
garding me  with  haughtiness* 

"  L^timate  or  not,  I  haye  some  claims  upon  you,  and  I  will 
not  give  them  up." 

"  And  how  will  you  establish  those  claims^  sir  f  * 
I  tell  you  that  I  shaU  not  allow  you  to  quit  this  house,  or  if 
you  do,  I  will  accompany  you  wherever  you  go,"  cried  I. 

I  shall  quit  this  house  sir,  and  you  will  not  accompany  me." 

"  Come,  Ursula,  do  not  exasperate  me,  I  will  tell  you  in  two 
words  why  you  and  I  must  not  quit  each  other ;  I  have  sacrificed 
for  your  sake,  my  wife,  I  am  almost  dishonoured  in  the  eyes  of  the 
world,  you  see  therefore  we  must  not  think  of  separating ;  we  are 
chained  together,  whatever  my  fate  may  be  you  shall  share  it ;  you 
understand  me,  do  you  not  T  said  I,  enraged,  for  the  unmoved 
tariff  froid  with  which  she  listened  to  me  put  me  abnost  beside  my-> 
self.  She  answered  me  with  a  look  that  seemed  as  if  she  would 
penetrate  to  my  soul,  and  without  withdrawing  her  eyes  from  me : 

"  I  will  tell  you  in  two  words  why  we  must  never  have  any  far. 
ther  connection  together.  No  one  has  any  rights  or  claim  upon 
me,  I  shall  quit  ihia  house  whenever  it  pleases  me  to  do  so,  and  if 
you  try  to  prevent  me,  although  there  is  nothing  more  vulgar  than 
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■Ddi  a  prooeedm^,  I  ehall  vpfal  to  the  law  to  be  pfotected  finom 
your  pvnait.'' 

"  You  will  ^ypeal  to  tlie  law— 70a  will  hare  reemuae  to  (he  po- 
lice, without  donbt,**  cried  in  a  fit  of  oonTvlBTe  hngfater,  whea 
m  mj  ejm  mechanically  lodged  around  the  room,  I  was  rtraek  by 
seeing  a  domino  of  black  aatin  ontheBo&. 

A  nj  of  light,  excited  by  jealousy,  burst  on  my  mind.  I  le- 
memberod  that  the  erening  before  was  the  jomr  de  la  Mi  wrew^ 
■eifing  the  domino  I  shewed  it  her. 

•*  Yon  were  last  night  at  the  baO  at  the  opera.*  cried  I,  *  not- 
withstanding yonr  pretended  mebncholyy  notwithstanding  your 


"  I  wa$  at  the  ball  at  the  opera  Isst  night,  notwithstanding  my 
snfleringa^  notwithstanding  my  pretended  mebncholy,''  replied  die, 
"  that  prores  to  you,  I  hope,  that  my  desire  to  go  to  it  mnst  have 
been  reiy  strong.*" 

I  see  it  all— I  understand  it  aO,"  cried  I ;  ^  yon  love  some  one ; 
yon  have  an  intrigue  and  a  lorer ;  but  by  all  that  is  sacred,  the 
penon  yon  so  boldly  went  to  meet  shall  not  escape  alive  from  my 
hands ;  and  now  I  install  mysetf  here,  and  I  shall  not  bodge," 
cried  If  seating  myself  on  the  sofiu 

As  yon  wiU,  sir/  said  she ;  and  then,  without  appearing  to 
be  aware  of  my  presence,  she  continued  her  occupation. 

This  mn^  fitM,  this  indifference,  execrated  me ;  I  tore  the 
pi^wrs  out  of  her  hands,  and  threw  them  into  the  middle  of  the 
room.  She  looked  at  me  with  an  unmoyed  expreanon,  shrugged 
her  shoulders,  and  made  an  attempt  to  leave  the  room. 

**  I  seised  her  rudely  by  the  arm, 

^  You  shall  not  quit  tlds  room— cried  I— you  shall  not  move  till 
you  hare  told  me  why  you  went  to  the  ball  at  the  opera  last  night 
without  letting  me  know,  suffering  as  yon  are— for  you  are  pale  and 
much  altered.  Unhappy  woman  said  I,  unable  te  conceal  my 
tenderness  and  my  tem  at  the  sight  of  her  altered  countenance, 
what  imperious  motiye  could  have  carried  you  to  that  ball— answer — 

"  Without  saying  a  word  she  gently  disengaged  herself  from  my 
grasp,  I  was  before  the  door  and  barred  the  passage ;  she  sat  down, 
lent  her  arm  against  the  sola,  and  with  her  chin  resting  on  her 
hand,  remained  mute  and  immoyeable.  I  humbled  myself  once 
more  before  her,^  I  said  everything  that  the  most  devoted  passion 
could  inspire,  the  blindest  adoration^  the  most  genuine  despair— 
prayen^  tears,  dghs,  all  were  in  vain,  all  fidled  to  touch  that  heart 
of  marble,  determined  at  ail  risks  to  make  her  break  a  silence  that 
exasperated  me  I  had  recourse  to  reproaches,  to  threats-all  in  vain— 
not  a  word. 

"One  would  have  taken  her  for  a  statue,  she  did  not  even  seem 
JO  n^,  ftbe  seemed  so  engrossed  with  her  own  thoughts,  once  or 
twice  a  Blight  and  sad  smile  hovered  on  her  Hps  and  she  made  a 
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slight  movement  of  her  head,  as  if  she  were  answering  some  interior 
reflection. 

"  In  despair  I  went  down  to  Mademoiselle  de  Maran.  Always 
egotistical,  that  woman  saw  in  Ursula*s  determination  only  what 
touched  her  personally ;  she  declared  in  a  rage  that  if  Ursula  went 
away,  the  Hotel  de  Maran  would  be  again  deserted,  that  she  was  so 
accustomed  to  the  wit  and  animation  of  Ursula  that  she  could  not 
now  bear  to  be  without  her,  that  solitude  was  dreadful  to  her ;  she 
conjured  me  to  add  my  efforts  to  hers  to  retain  Ursula,  as  if  that 
was  not  my  sole  and  only  desire  :  notwithstanding  her  growing 
ayarice  Mademoiselle  de  Maran  declared  that  she  should  not  think 
any  sacrifice  too  great  that  would  keep  Ursula  near  her  ;  that  if 
the  forty  thousand  francs  that  she  gave  me  were  not  sufficient  to 
render  her  house  agreeable  she  would  give  me  more  ;  eyerything 
that  was  necessary,  even  if  she  touched  her  capital  :  she  had  so  few 
more  years  to  live  that  she  might  commit  that  folly  she  said— 

I  enter  into  all  those  details  to  shew  you  how  great  was  the 
influence  exercised  by  Ursula :  it  was  sufficient  to  vanquish  the 
sordid  avarice  of  Mademoiselle  de  Maran,  who  had  till  now  shame- 
fully abused  my  prodigality,  and  had  made  great  difficulty  in 
allowing  me  annually,  the  sum  she  had  promised  for  the  support  of 
her  house. 

*'We  went  up  to  Ursula— Mademoiselle  de  Maran  and  I-Hshe 
supplicated,  she  employed  all  her  wit,  all  her  powers  of  flattery,  to 
prevail  on  Ursula  not  to  quit  her ;  Ursula  was  inflexible.  Made- 
moiselle de  Maran  wept,  she  exclaimed  that  the  fate  of  a  poor  old 
woman,  alone,  and  abandoned  to  the  care  of  servants  was  horrible ; 
she  confessed  to  having  been  unamiable  enough  to  have  made  many 
enemies,  and  she  said  that  if  Ursula  persisted  in  leaving  her  no 
one  would  come  to  see  her,  for  that  the  Bevolution  of  July  had 
scattered  all  the  old  connections  she  could  have  relied  on. 

Ursula  remained  inflexible. 

Then  Mademoiselle  de  Maran,  getting  into  a  furious  rage, 
loaded  her  with  bitter  reproaches,  spoke  to  her  of  her  ingratitude, 
of  her  misconduct.  Ursula  smiled,  and  said  not  a  word ;  at  last  we 
asked  her  how  she  would  live  she  answered  that  there  remained 
trente  miUe  franc*  of  her  fortune,  and  that  would  be  sufficient  for 
her.- 

^This  is  the  picture  of  the  cruel  position  in  which  I  now  find  my- 
self; I  know  enough  of  Ursula's  character  to  be  certain  that  no- 
thing less  than  a  prodigy  could  make  her  change  her  resolution. 
I  quitted  her  two  hours  ago  without  having  been  able  to  extract 
a  word  from  her;  I  have  tortured  my  mind  to  endeavour  to  guess 
the  cause  of  this  sudden  determination  in  vain,  I  can  no  more 
understand  it,  than  1  can  divine  the  cause  of  the  grief  and  preoo- 
cupation  which  I  have  witnessed  in  her  for  some  time  past. 
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"  With  her  character,  it  cannot  be  remorse  for  her  conduct :  fti 
one  time  I  was  inclined  to  think  that  it  was  caused  by  her  expe- 
riencing a  real  and  deep  passion,  but  though  I  have  seen  her  iiirt 
with  so  many,  though  I  hare  often  felt  doubts  of  her  fidelity,  yet 
nothing  in  her  intercourse,  eren  with  those  I  wss  the  most 
jealous  ci,  has  even  taken  the  form  of  real  passion.  Ursula  was 
with  them,  as  with  me,  uncertain,  capricious,  fiwtastical,  and 
haughty,  but  never  hare  I  seen  her  absent  and  tritie  as  sbe  baa 
been  for  this  month  past. 

"But — ^hold— an  idea  has  this  moment  burst  upon  me-.yes-< 
why  not— now  for  pity*8  sake  do  not  laugh  at  me— why  should 
not  the  growing  sadness  of  Ursula  be  caused  by  her  regrets  for 
haying  dlnpated  more  than  half  my  fortune  t 

"  Her  quitting,  so  suddenly.  Mademoiselle  de  Maran,  without  as- 
signing any  reason  for  that  step ;  does  it  not  seem  like^  that  Ursola 
wishes  to  prove  to  me,  that  she  loves  me  for  myself^  by  renonaciog 
the  splendour  that  surrounded  her  f  say— why  should  it  not  be  aof 
Touched  at  last  by  my  repeated  proofe  of  attachment,  is  not  that 
woman  capable  of  now  disdaining  the  luxury  that  former^  pleased 
her  t  perhaps  she  is  pining  after  a  quiet  and  retired  life  in  some 
place  fiff  from  Paris,  or  perhaps  in  some  foreign  country ;  if  it  is 
so— if  it  is  so— oh!  I  shall  be  ready  to  die  of  joy.  She  has  so  com- 
pletely upset  all  my  former  tastes  and  habits^  that  now  I  detest  the 
gay  world  as  much  as  I  once  loved  it ;  my  only  desire  is  to  pas 
my  days  near  her,  in  the  midst  of  a  profound  solitude ;  there  at 
least  she  would  be  entirely  my  own ;  every  moment  of  her  life 
would  be  my  own.  Do  net  take  these  for  vun  words,  or  exaggera- 
tions ;  it  is  now  more  than  two  years  that  my  love  for  her  has  gone 
on  always  encreasing ;  the  resources  of  her  wit  are  so  great  and 
many,  her  beauty  has  in  it  always  something  new,  her  manners, 
ever  varying  with  new  fascinations,  render  the  possession  of  one 
such  woman  more  valuable  than  a  whole  seraglio. 

"  I  spent  the  honey-moon  with  my  wife,  at  the  end  of  a  fort- 
night I  was  tired  of  it ;  there  was  a  monotonous  weight  of  tende^ 
neas  that  was  quite  insupportable — no  change-^no  variety—but 
with  Ursula— such  a  life  with  Ursulsr-I  decLure  to  you— I  should  go 
mad  with  joy. 

**  Oh  yes — yes ;  I  feel  I  am  not  now  deceiving  myself;  eveiything 
becomes  clear  to  me,  after  having  dissimulated  so  long,  Ursula  can 
do  so  no  longer ;  her  love  for  me,  so  long  concealed,  will  at  length 
burst  forth  ;  aiter  all,  was  it  probable  that  any  woman  howerer  cor- 
rupted or  insensible  she  might  be  could  remain  untouched  by  such 
devoted  love  as  mine. 

But  then  that  domino  f  well  perhaps  she  was  jealous  of  me— y^s 
—now  I  remember  having  mentioned  some  days  before,  that  I  lu- 
tended  going  to  that  masked  ball;  what  occurred  yesterday  prevented 
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me,  but  Ursula^  not  aware  of  the  change,  went  to  be  a  spy  on 
me. 

How  rejoiced  I  am,  I  thought  of  writing  to  you ;  I  feel  so 
much  happier  at  the  close  of  this  letter,  than  I  did  at  its  com- 
mencement* Hope  once  more  dawns  upon  me,  and  after  two  years 
of  uncertainty,  jealousy,  and  torment^  I  feel  I  am  about  to  reap 
the  reward  of  my  patience  and  devotion. 

I  must  dose  my  letter  in  haste ;  pray  answer  me  more  regu- 
larly, for,  lazy  as  you  are,  my  three  first  letters  remain  unanswered, 
by  that  means^  howeyer,  you  have  now  my  whole  history  complete 
before  you  ;  give  me  your  candid  opinion  of  it ;  tell  me  what  you 
think  of  this  latter  part  of  it ;  but  do  not,  I  implore  you,  attempt 
to  dissipate  my  new-bom  hopes,  I  feel  I  have  such  good  grounds 
to  entertain  them  that  


4  o*clock. 

Oh !  curses  on  her— curses  on  me  1  I  have  this  mo- 
ment received  a  letter  from  Mademoiselle  de  Maran ;  Ursula  has 
quitted  her  hotel ;  they  know  not  where  she  is  gone ;  she  has  an- 
nounced in  a  note  to  Mademoiselle  de  Maran  that  she  will  see  her 
no  more  ;  oh  1  this  is  horrible  1  what  can  I  do  ?  what  can  I  do  t 
Oh  1  my  presentiments !  my  blind  and  stupid  hopes ;  now  I  under- 
stand it.  But  I  will  be  revenged.  Answer  me ;  advise  me ;  I  am 
wretched ;  but  I  swear  it,  I  will  be  revenged. 

O.  de  Lanciy. 

 0— 

CHAPTER  XXV. 

TUB  HA8KBD  BILL. 

I  hAD  just  finished  reading  this  letter,  when  M.  de  Rochegune 
came  in ;  I  had  not  seen  him  since  the  day  before,  having  been 
engaged  in  accomplishing  a  pious  pilgrimage  with  Blondeau, 
and  I  spent  the  evening  absorbed  in  meUmcholy  reflections. 

^  WeU,**  said  he,  holding  his  hand  out  to  me,  "  how  do  you  find 
yourself  t  had  you  good  courage  yesterday  T 

"  Courage  f  yes  I  I  have  no  fear  of  giving  myself  up  to 
thoughts  of  that  excellent  friend  whom  we  l^ve  lost ;  however,  I 
must  confess  to  you,  that  in  the  midst  of  my  regrets,  a  thought 
occurred  to  me,  which  was  almost  painful,  because  it  appeared  to 
me  like  ingratitude." 

"  How  is  that  r 
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"  The  thought  which  /came  across  me  was  that  I  should  htm 
lamented  the  loss  of  M.  de  Mortagne  more,  if  I  had  not  known 
you." 

**  I  might  reproach  myself  in  the  same  manner,  Matilda ;  but  I 
reassure  myself  to  love  what  our  friend  loved,  to  protect  what  he 
protected,  is  not  to  foiget  him,  it  is  on  the  contrary  the  best 
proof  of  being  faithful  to  his  memory  :  only  sometimes  I  cannot 
help  saying  to  myself  with  sadness — How  happy  he  wonld  haTe 
been  in  witnessing  our  happiness.** 

"  And  what  a  defender  we  should  hare  had  in  him,  my  friend  I* 

"  Have  we  need  of  one  I  Is  not  our  lore  appreciated  even  by 
the  world,  which  is  so  unused  to  believe  in  pure  and  disinterested 
affections.  Our  love  •  if  you  knew  the  charm  of  those  wotda^for 
you  love — Matilda.-you  love  me. 

"  Oh !  yes— I  love  you,  and  sometimes  I  ask  myself  by  whmi 
insensible  transformation  that  love  has  taken  the  place  of  the  pro- 
found and  almost  respectful  friendship  that  I  used  to  feel  for  yon.** 

"  Listen  to  me  Matilda ;  will  you  make  me  veiy  happy  T 
Speak-speak." 

"  Well !  question  your  heart  aloud,  and  let  me  hear  all  that  yon 
feel  towards  me  at  this  present  moment,  let  the  impressions  be 
good  or  bad,  lay  them  open  to  me  with  the  utmost  frankness^  I 
will  shew  you  the  same  mark  of  confidence.* 

"  I  think  that  is  a  charming  idea ;  I  shall  like  so  much  frt>m 
time  to  time  to  compare  the  riches  of  our  love;" 

^  Each  time  to  count  its  encrease,  the  true  pleasure  of  a  miser." 

*'  And  then,  it  appears  to  me,  my  friend,  that  to  establish  that 
kind  of  mutual  confession  may  be  useful  to  us,  in  pointing  out  to 
us  the  dangers  that  either  weakness  or  folse  shame  may  be  leading 
us  into,  and  which  otherwise  perhaps  we  might  not  have  perceived. 
And  you  know  we  must  be  unflinchingly  severe  with  ourselvea 
when  we  consider  the  high  standard  that  we  have  erected  as  the 
foundation  of  our  love." 

"  Oh  !  yes  !  Hearts  less  brave  than  ours,  might  almost  regret  the 
height  at  which  we  are  pUced,  but  there  are  certain  positions  like 
a  besieged  town—we  cannot  abdicate  them  without  shame,  and 
the  greater  the  struggle,  the  greater  our  glory  in  victory." 

One  must  have  been  loved  by  you,  Matilda,  in  order  to  be 
able  to  comprehend  the  celestial  happiness  of  a  soul  filled  with 
passionate  sdoration,  of  which  the  felicity  is  yet  so  pure  that  our 
terrestrial  instincts  appear  to  be  absorbed  in  the  infinite  space 
around  us— and  to  leap  the  barriers  of  time  and  the  impediments 
of  earth.  Oh !  Matilda— I  now  can  understand  the  felicity  of  a 
union  of  souls." 

And  then,  what  enchants  me  still  more  in  our  love,"  said  I  to 
M.  de  Rochegune.  "  is,  that  it  cannot  be  subject  to  any  of  the 
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impeditnents  which  accompany  an  ordinary  kind  of  love,  elevated 
to  the  sphere  that  it  is,  it  must  always  escape  the  danger  of  satiety 
or  inconstancy  ;  why  then  should  it  not  be  eternal  T 

"  Eternal !  yes  Matilda^  it  will  be  eternal,  because  as  you  say  it 
is  disengaged  from  all  the  attributes  which  prove  fatal  to  a  morUd*8 
love  I  and  the  charming  liberty  that  we  enjoy  is  a  magnificent  reward  ; 
oh  \  if  you  knew  how  happy,  how  delightful  it  is  to  me,  to  paan 
my  life  thus  near  you—if  you  could  guess  all  the  plans  I  form^** 

"  And  I  also,  my  friend ;  you  have  no  idea  of  all  my  plans 
for  the  future.** 

"  Well,  Matilda,  the  future  is  all  your  own." 

'*  But  it  is  such  an  embarras  des  riehesaes,  I  have  so  many  plans, 
that  I  know  not  how  to  fix  on  any ;  you  cannot  guess  all  the 
romances  I  create,  of  which  you  are  the  hero ;  however  for  this 
year  I  think  we  must  content  ourselves  with  a  tour  to  Italy,  we 
must  make  Madame  de  Richeville  accompany  us,  and  the  Prince 
and  Princess  D'Hericourt,  on  their  return  from  Goritz,  can  join  us 
at  Florence." 

M.  de  Rochegune  looked  at  me  with  surprise  and  then  said  with 
a  smile— why  should  I  be  astonished  ?  there  is  nothing  I  should  like 
so  well,  you  have  guessed  my  vdshes,  that  was  only  natoraL" 

"Why  natural?" 

"  Because  there  are  mysterious  sympathies  between  us." 

"  Well,  well,  you  approve  then  of  my  project,  I  am  enchanted 
with  it ;  to  wander  with  you  over  that  land  so  famous  in  beauties 
of  nature  and  art!" 

"  And  perhaps  we  shall  establish  ourselves  for  some  time  in  that 
country.  A  winter  at  Naples,  another  at  Rome.  What  do  you 
say  to  it  1  M^idame  de  Richeville  I  am  certain  will  be  delighted 
with  the  idea." 

"  I  say  nothing,  Matilda,  I  desire  nothing,  I  think  nothing,  you 
have  my  destiny  in  your  hands  ;  dispose  of  it  as  pleases  you.** 

"  Very  well  then,  we  will  pass  the  winter  at  Naples,  then  we 
will  come  back  to  Italy,  by  way  of  Germany  so  as  to  see  the  banks 
of  the  Rhine  in  all  the  beauty  of  Spring,  perhaps  we  may  even  stop 
some  time  in  one  of  the  old  castles,  one  of  those  of  which  there 
are  so  many." 

"  A  nother  of  your  projects,  Matilda,  which  might  surprise  me 
aga'n,  so  completely  is  it  sympathetic  with  mine ;  the  same  idea 
occurred  to  me ;  on  my  return  from  Rome,  I  hired  the  castle  of 
Aremsberg,  situated  in  the  most  romantic  spot,  and  spent  three 
months  there  ;  you  will  recognise  it,  I  am  sure,  just  as  well  as  if 
you  had  lived  there  a  long  time  with  me — but  what  a  delightful 
prospect  Matilda — what  happiness  it  will  be  to  live  with  you  in 
that  encreased  intimacy  which  travelling  together  will  create,  to 
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exchange  each  day  our  impreaoioiii^  our  joj%  onr  reTeries,  our 
aadneasT 

*•  Our  sadnesB  T 

"  YeSy  for  the  wishes  of  mj  lather  might  hare  been  realised." 
Be  reasonable,  mj  friend,  oaght  we  not  to  thank  God  for  tbe 
unexpected  happiness  which  he  has  granted  us  f 

**  Oh  Matilda,  there  is  no  bitterness  in  that  regret  though  lull  of 
sadness,  imagine  a  man  as  happj  as  possible  on  tUs  earth«— but  still 
dreaming  of  the  happiness  of  heayen.** 

But  see  how  we  have  wandered  from  the  examination  of  our 
hearts ;  I  shall  not  let  jou  escape  it." 

^  Well  then  Matilda,  what  do  you  feel  for  me  at  this  moment^  I 
shall  listen  to  jou  with  the  pride  and  aatisfiiction  of  a  poet  who 
hears  his  own  works  read — ^for  your  love  for  me  is  my  work." 

After  some  minutes  of  reflection  during  which  I  sincerely  ques- 
tioned  my  own  heart  I  answered  M.  de  Rochegune — "  there  is  an 
immense  difference  between  my  feelings  now,  towards  you,  and  what 
they  were  a  short  time  since. — I  can  only  make  you  understand  by 
a  comparison,  we  were  speaking  just  now  of  a  romantic  castle 
situated  on  the  banks  of  the  Rhine ;  well,  as  a  travellerj  am  struck 
with  it,  the  picturesque  and  charming  situation  fills  me  with  ad- 
miration* I  say  to  myself  how  happy  I  should  be  to  pass  my  life 
in  the  midst  of  that  solitude,  animated  by  the  sight  of  nature  in  its 
kindest  forms ;  eyery  aspect  pleases  me,  I  admire  it,  I  contemplate 
ft,  but  not  without  bitterness,  because  there  is  a  secret  envy  mixed 
with  it.  But  if  by  some  happy  chance,  that  beautiful  spot  became 
my  own,  if  I  had  the  certainty  of  living  for  ever  in  that  Eden,  then 
my  admiration  would  become  exclusive,  then  I  should  consider  all 
its  beauties  as  my  own,  I  should  rejoice  in  them,  I  should  be  able 
to  say  "  it  is  my  castle." 

Good  and  tender  Matilda — ^at  least  the  certainty  and  security  of 
that  possession — should  make  up  to  you,  for  the  want  of  that  mag^ 
nificence  which  it  ought  to  have,  in  order  to  be  worthy  of  you.** 
"  Oh  I  my  security  is  entire,  my  fHend,  it  is  not  misplaced  con- 
fidence.   I  shall  never  be  jealous  of  you  because  you  can  never  feel 
for  another  woman  the  same  sentiment  that  you  feel  for  me." 
"  Neither  that,  nor  any  other  I  swear  to  you." 
"  My  fnend  let  us  speak  of  what  is  probable  and  possible,  these 
sort  of  eternal  vows  are  what  one  can  expect  only  ftom  a  woman,  and 
a  woman  only  is  capable  of  keeping  tl^em." 

"  Listen  to  me,  Matilda,  I  will  not  exaggerate,  not  only  do  I 
speak  to  you  with  sincerity,  but  I  can  give  you  a  proof  at  this 
moment  of  the  truth  of  what  I  say." 
**  Really !  how  apropos  !** 

"  Seriously,  Matilda,  rince  I  know  that  you  love  me,  there  is  no 
Inger  any  other  woman  in  the  world  for  me ;  for  your  sake,  I  am 
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become  indifferent  to  all  others.  lean  ^re  yon  a  proof  of  it^  I  tell 
you,  a  Teiy  recent  proof.* 

What  proof,  said  I  smiling,  tell- me  qaicklj  that  I  may  see 
whether  I  am  as  little  inclined  to  be  jealons,  as  I  said  I  was." 

The  day  before  yesterday,  on  my  return  from  Madame  de  Riche- 
Tine's,  where  we  had  been  passing  the  evening  together,  I  found  at 
my  house  a  note  containing  the  following  words —  :** 

'  A  most  unhappy  person,  who  has  a  claim  on  your  pity,  entreats 
you  to  grant  her  a  moment's  interview  ;  circumstances  however  are 
such,  that  thb  person  can  only  meet  you  this  night,  at  the  ball  at 
the  opera.' " 

At  these  words  of  M.  de  Rochegune,  I  know  not  what  terrible 
presentiment  rushed  across  my  mind. 

In  the  letter  that  I  had  just  read  of  H.  de  LancryVi  he  spoke  of 
Ursula's  going  secretly  to  this  halL  I  imagined  that  my  cousin 
was  the  heroine  of  the  history  that  M.  de  Bodiegune  was  going 
to  tell  me. 

My  astonishment  was  so  great  that  I  exclaimed,  ''at  the  ball  at 
the  opera) — ^the  night  before  last." 

M.  de  Bochegune  attributed  that  exclamation  to  another  cause« 
It  appears  very  strange  to  you,  Matilda,  and  I  confess  to  you  my 
first  impuke  was  not  to  attend  this  renderwnts,  but  I  reflected 
afterwards,  that  perhaps  it  was  some  unfortunate  person  who  dared 
not  make  herself  known  to  me  except  through  the  means  afforded 
by  this  masked  ball,  and  I  had  forgotten  to  tell  you  that  she  said 
she  should  wait  for  me  near  the  clock  from  twelve  o'clock  tiU  four 
in  the  morning ;  that  proof  of  patience,  confirmed  my  suspicions, 
therefore  I  went  to  the  ball  Ui^ortunately  for  that  assignation  I 
met  with  Madame  de  Longprd  as  I  arrived,  who  entered  into  con- 
&bvrith  me,  and  afterwards  another  woman,  very  gay,  and 
very  satirical,  but  whose  name  I  did  not  find  out ;  her  conversation 
wnused  me  so  much  that  I  forgot  I  was  perhaps  anxiously  expected, 
at  last  however  I  made  my  way  towards  thedock,  it  was  ha^Tpasttwo.** 
Well" — said  I,  to  M.  de  Rochegune,  trying  to  smile  to  hide  my 
anxiety. 

"  Well,  I  saw  standing,  near  the  clock  a  woman  in  a  black  satin 
domino ;  her  head  was  bent  down,  she  seemed  absorbed  in  profound 
meditation,  she  did  not  perceive  me ;  wishing  to  ascertain  if  she 
were  the  person  who  had  made  the  appointment^  I  approached  her 
and  said,  '  if  you  are  waiting  for  any  one,  Madame,  he  is  at  once 
very  fortunate,  and  very  culpable.'  The  domino  trembled,  hastDy 
raised  her  head,  and  said  to  me  with  emotion—'  Sir,  I  beseech  you 
let  us  move  away  from  here.'  There  was  a  great  crowd,  and  we 
were  some  minutes  before  we  could  extricate  ourselves  from  it,  so 
that  as  I  gave  my  arm  to  the  unknown,  I  felt^  when  the  pressure  of 
the  crowd  threw  her  close  tome,  her  heart  beating  with  the  most 
violent  agitation*" 
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"  WasahetaUr 

^  A  little  taller  than  you,  Matilda ;  rerj  dight ;  and  sbe  ap- 
peared  to  hare  a  charming  figure.  In  order  to  escape  from  ih0 
crowd  we  mounted  up  to  the  second  tier  of  boxes ;  the  woman 
trembled  to  such  a  degree  that  I  proposed  to  her  to  seat  herselt 
'  No— no/  cried  she  with  emotion,  and  preasinir  mj  arm  with  % 
oonYulslTe  moTement,  '  it  is  the  Jlrtt  time  that  I  have  leant  on  thu 
noble  armr^it  will  be  aUo  the  laet ;  lettu  wdk  an-^l^  u$  walk  on.* 

"  But  then,  what  did  jou  saj  to  her— what  did  she  want  T 
To  speak  of  you." 

«0f  mer 

^  Yes,  and  with  profound  admiration.* 

^  She  wished  to  speak  to  jou  of  me— of  me— of  me  T  cried  I, 
more  and  more  persuaded  that  that  mjsteiious  domino  could  be  no 
other  than  Ursula. 

"  Yes,  she  spoke  of  you,  Matilda,  and  in  such  terms  that  I 
enried  her ;  neyer  had  I  heard  jour  heart,  jour  dispoeitiony  jour 
conduct  more  appreciated,  more  eloquentlj  praised.  I  was 
charmed  in  listening  to  that  unknown  woman,  I  was  affected  bj  the 
pa«ionate  admiration  with  which  she  spoke  of  our  loye,  of  our 
bappineas.  In  truth,  Matilda,  to  comprehend  the  elevation  of  such 
sentiments,  she  must  have  been  capable  of  experiencing  them 
herself/ 

"You  think  so  r 

"  1  do  not  doubt  it,  I  assure  jou,  that  the  charm  of  her  eon- 
yersation  was  so  great,  jou  being  always  the  subject  of  it^  that 
t  il9gretted  when  the  time  came  that  it  must  terminate.  Neyer 
^lad  I  m^t  with  wit  more  cutting,  more  brillianti  for  after  she  had 
^wel%  with  admiration  on  our  attachment,  she  loaded  with  sarcasms 

tho^fB  who  were  opposed  to  it.  Either  I  am  much  mistaken  or 
^hat  woman  Jsa  chm^ter  of  most  rare  eneigj,  for  bj  a  strange 
(Contrast  wh^n  she  spoke  of  jou  and  me,  her  yoioe  was  gentle,  in- 
sbuating,  and  pleasipg  bejond  description,  but  when  it  became  a 
question  of  our  enemies^  it  was  harsh  and  imperious.  I  shall  never 
forget  the  portraits  she  drew  of  jour  husband  and  jour  in&mous 
pousin.'' 

'*  She  spoke  to  jou  of  Ursula  T  cried  1. 

"  Oh,  jea,  a  great  d^  and  in  such  a  strain  of  indignation  I 
with  such  contempt !  she  immolated  Ursula  and  M.  de  lisncij 
without  mercj,  perhaps,  she  was  more  seyere  upon  jour  cousin 
than  jour  husbuid,  for  this  unknown  fnend  of  jours  seemed  to 
feel  a  cruel  kind  of  joj  in  abusing  the  in&mous  conduct  of  that 
woman,  her  powers  of  satire  were  also  most  unmercifullj  brought 
into  plaj  in  speaking  of  Mademoiselle  de  Marao,  in  shorty  Matilda, 
I  assure  jou  that  a  UtU^  time  back,  I  should  have  had  mj  head 
turned,  bj  that  unknown,  who  erinced  such  indignation  against 
yice,  and  so  much  charming  sensibilitj  in  praiinng  all  that  is  noble 
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and  good ;  eren  now  I  wna  much  struck  with  it,  but  still  I  am  in- 
different and  feel  but  a  small  share  of  curiosity  to  find  out  who  she 
u ;  whereas,  before,  as  I  haye  told  jou  I  should  have  spared  no 
pains  in  endeayouring  to  discoyer  the  real  character  of  that  mysteri- 
ous creature— thus  you  see,  Matilda,  that  nothing  but  you  can 
really  interest  me— and  that  I  was  sincere  in  saying  I  existed  only 
for  you.'' 

*'  But  tell  me  did  you  think  this  woman  young  and  handsome  T 
"  Handsome  ?  I  don't  know ;  but  young,  certidnly.  Her  sweet 
clear  yoice,  her  sylph-like  form,  and  easy  and  graceful  moyements, 
all  declared  it ;  besides,  I  saw  her  hand  without  a  gloye,  and  if  I 
had  neyer  seen  yours,  I  should  say  it  was  the  prettiest  in  the  world, 
while  the  perfect  contour  and  white  smooth  sur£ftce  of  it  most  un- 
doubtedly announced  her  youth." 
"  And  how  did  your  interyiew  end  ?   What  did  she  want,  after 

aur 

"  To  haye— as  she  told  me— the  only  conyersation  she  could  oyer 
haye  with  me,  to  judge  herself  if  all  she  had  heard  of  me  was  true 
—and  to  express  to  me  all  her  deep  felt  wishes  for  our  happiness- 
then— but  you  will  laugh  at  me  and  my  unknown— and  you  will 
haye  reason." 

"  Oh  I  say  why— I  beseech  you." 

"  I  must  prepare  you  by  saying  that  I  was  much  surprised— on 
my  honor  there  was  nothing  I  expected  less  than  such  a  strange 
proof  of  her  admiration.** 

"  Pray  teU  me ;  I  assure  yon  I  will  not  laugh  at  you." 
Welly  then,  at  the  moment  of  parting,  that  singular  woman 
cordially  held  out  her  hand  to  me  ;  I  took  it— then — but  really  it  is 
too  ridiculous  to  repeat  the  folly  that  she  committed." 

"  I  wish  to  know  it." 

"  Prepare  yourself  then  to  laugh— for  my  unknown  carried  my 
hand  to  her  Hps  beneath  her  mask,  with  a  moyement  at  once  timid 
yet  passionate— so  much  so— as  to  strike  me  with  surprise.  She 
bent  down  her  head,  a  tear  fell  on  my  hand  and  the  next  moment 
my  domino  had  disappeared  in  the  crowd." 

Upon  some  friyolous  pretence,  I  put  oft,  till  the  next  day,  the  walk 
that  I  was  engaged  to  take  with  M.  de  Rochegune,  and  I  remained 
alone. 
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I  was  on  the  point  of  telling  M.  de  Bocbegune  who  wu  the  nij»- 
terions  domino  that  he  had  met  at  the  opera ;  but  fearfal  of  actiog 
precipitately  I  took  some  little  time  for  reflection. 

I  knew  the  heart  and  character  of  M.  de  Rochegone  anfficientff , 
to  be  certain  that  hia  feelings  towards  Ursula  were  those  of  a- 
version  and  contempt.  Yet  notwithstanding  I  was  aware  of  tite 
seductions  of  that  woman  and  how  powerful  they  were  ! — I  had 
experienced  such  fatal  proofii  of  it. 

By  praising  me  she  had  succeeded  in  arresting  M.  de  Boch^fone's 
attention^  she  had  pleased  and  interested  him.  I  was  not  certain 
if  I  should  eflSMie  those  impressions  in  naming  my  cousin ;  while  if 
I  did  not  name  her  I  hoped  that  he  would  soon  foiget  tiiat  mys- 
terious interview. 

In  his  letter  M.  de  Lancry  spoke  of  the  9ombre  trittem  whidi 
had  taken  poaseasion  of  Ursula  for  some  time  past,  of  the  extratnv 
dinaiy  change  that  had  taken  place  in  all  her  tastes  and 
habits. 

She,  hitherto,  so  inconsiderate^  so  ftill  of  levity,  was  resolved,  he 
said  to  quit  the  Hotel  de  Maran,  and  she  had  actually  fttlfiUed 
her  threat 

In  comparing  all  this,  with  this  adventure  at  the  ball  I  adced 
myself,  if  a  new  passion,  violent  and  imperious^  yet  deep  and  real 
for  M.  de  Bochegune  whom  she  knew  by  aight^  and  all  the  world 
was  talking  o(  had  not  entirely  engrossed  the  sool  of  Ursula.  I 
called  to  mind  that  passage  in  her  insolent  letter  to  my  husband,  in 
which  she  painted  with  such  glovTing  colours  and  burning  eloquence 
the  love  that  she  might  one  Skj  feel,  for  the  man  who  was  destined 
to  exercise  despotic  power  over  her. 

Already  that  woman  had  struck  a  fatal  blow  to  my  dearest  af- 
fections, might  she  not  penevere  in  her  hatred,  and  wish  to  do  so 
again. 
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I  oould  not  feel  any  doubts  of  M.  de  Rochegone,  I  did  not  lower 
myself  in  my  own  estimation  by  any  false  modesty :  but  still-*I 
oould  not  help  vaguely  dreading  some  new  misfortune,  some  unex- 
pected blow. 

I  was  not  mistaken— the  misfortune  arrived  ..the  blow  was 
struck... if  not  by  Ursula  at  least  through  her  influence,  as  if  that 
influence  was  destined  always,  to  be  fatal  to  me. 

What  I  have  now  to  confess  is  so  delicate  an  analysis,  that  I  have 
been  obliged  to  interrogate  and  investigate  for  a  length  of  time  my 
most  secret  thoughts,  and  iouvenirSf  in  order  to  keep  the  thread  of 
those  inexplicable  sensations  which  were  leading  me  on  to  one  of 
the  most  important,  as  well  as  one  of  the  saddest  incidents  of 
my  life. 

But  I  have  promised  to  confess  all  my  errors,  all  my  weak- 
ness, and  I  will  not  shrink  from  my  task,  however  painful  it  may 
be,  nor  from  the  explanation,  strange  as  it  may  appear.  Guess 
what  struck  me  the  most  on  the  recital  of  Ursula's  interview  with 
M.  de  Rochegune  f  Guess  what  made  me  feel  a  commotion  of  sen- 
sations that  almost  annihilated  me,  guess  what  caused  the  first 
blush  I  had  occasion  to  feel,  the  first  dread  at  my  heart  which 
caused  me  to  doubt  myself  my  courage,  my  virtue,  my  right  to 
the  high  esteem  in  which  I  was  held— can  you  guess  ? 

It  was  the  kiss  that  Ursula  bestowed  on  M.  de  Bochegune's  hand 
in  parting. 

This  may  appear  foolish,  impossible,  miserable,  I  know  it  is 
so,  for  even  at  this  moment,  writing  these  lines,  in  solitude,  I  blush 
for  myself,  as  if  I  were  surrounded  with  spectators. 

Yes  I  when  M.  de  Rochegune  mentioned  that  kiss— my  cheeks 
became  crimson,  I  felt  as  if  I  had  received  an  electric  niock  ;  a 
sensation  that  I  had  never  experienced  before,  violent  and  paiiidFul, 
caused  me  almost  to  shiver  with  anger— all  my  blood  flew;  to  my 
heart—malgri'moi. 

Whilst  M.  de  Rochegune  was  speaking  I  fixed  my  eyes  on  his 
hand,  as  if  searching  with  agony  to  discover  the  mark  of  the  burn- 
ing kiss,  that  Ursula  had  imprinted  on  it. 

For  the  first  time  I  remarked,  or  rather  I  took  pleasure  in  re- 
marking, thftt  that  hand  was  one  of  perfect  beauty;  for  the 
first  time  I  experienced  a  sentiment  of  painful  jealousy,  the 
source  and  the  consequences  of  which  I  dreaded  to  investigate. 
If  my  love  had  been  as  pure,  as  etherial,  as  I  had  believed  it  to  be, 
that  kiss  would  have  been  indifferent  to  me.  That  additional  proof 
of  the  cynidme  of  Ursula,  might  perhaps  have  made  me  feel  indig- 
nant—but it  would  not  have  troubled  me. 

Alas,  I  will  not  affirm  that  even  had  the  interview  between  M. 
de  Rochegune  and  Ursula  not  taken  place  I  should  have  escaped 
those  feelings,  perhaps  that  only  anticipated  the  &tal  moment 
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which  was  destined  to  shew  me  the  vaniij  of  my  noblest  demres^ 
the  weakness  of  my  character,  and  the  irresistible  power  of  a 
guilty  lore — but  I  can  swear,  by  all  that  I  hare  since  suflered, 
Uiat  it  was  a  most  cruel  discovery  to  me.  Those  who  for  a  long^ 
time  have  proudly  relied  on  themselves,  on  the  strength  and  elevar 
tion  of  their  principles,  which  raised  them  fiur  above  others ;  thoee 
only  can  comprehend  my  grief. 

I  did  not  deceive  myseLT,  in  the  same  manner  as  a  spark  is  suffi- 
cient to  cause  a  fire,  so  that  impression  was  sufficient  at  once  to 
enlighten  me  as  to  the  nature  of  my  love. 

What  then  was  my  future  life  to  be  1 

If  I  were  courageous  enough  to  combat  that  penchant,  now  become 
criminal,  what  struggles,  what  hidden  grief,  what  burning  tears, 
shed  in  silence  and  shame,  must  be  my  lot — ^what  a  task  to  disdmo- 
late  every  moment  of  that  intimacy  hitherto  so  delightful,  and 
what  constraint  J  to  watch  and  watch  without  ceasing,  over  that 
unhappy  secret,  which  after  all  a  tone  of  my  voice  or  an  unguarded 
look  might  betray. 

And  then  to  complete  my  misery  and  mortification  to  feel  thai  I 
was  the  first  to  profane  the  purity  of  our  love — to  have  it  perhaps 
guessed  at.  Oh  I  no,  no,  I  exclaimed-«-a  thousand  deaths  would 
be  preferable  to  that  last  pitch  of  degradation. 

I  then  became  indignant  at  all  these  thoughts,  I  wished  to  drive 
them  from  my  mind ;  but  they  returned  inceaaantly.  I  could  not 
help  thinking  of  all  the  personal  attractions  of  H.  de  Rochegune ; 
I,  who  had  hitherto  admired  in  him,  nothing  but  his  noble  charac- 
ter and  great  qualities. 

What  jihall  I  do  ?  I  exclaimed  to  myself ;  what  shall  I  do.  Fly 
and  abandon  all  that  I  love  ?  Ah,  is  not  that  condemning  myself 
again  to  isolation,  tears,  and  despair  f  No,  no,  I  am  tired  of  suf- 
fering ;  and  then  to  quit  such  good  and  devoted  friends^  and  to 
quit  hhn— him  whom  I  love— whom  I  love  with  passion^yes,  eren 
with  idolatiy .  Alas,  it  was  with  this,  as  with  most  passions ;  its  irre- 
sistible power  was  first  discovered  to  me,  by  the  grief  it  caused  ; 
for  the  first  time  it  made  me  weep— weep  bitter  t^rs. 

«  «  «  «  « 

I  awaited  with  terrible  anxiety  the  time  when  I  should  prove  to 
myself,  if  my  alarms  were  well  founded.  Perhaps  my  imagination 
had  exaggerated  my  fears.  If  on  my  next  meeting  M,  de  Roche- 
gune I  should  perceive  no  change  in  my  impressions — I  should  be- 
gin to  feel  reassured. 

At  six  o'clock  I  went  to  Madame  de  RicheviUe's.  M.  de  Roche^ 
gune  was  to  dine  there,  and  we  were  to  go  itltogether  to  the  con- 
cert. 
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Well !  my  dear  Matilda,"  said  the  Duchess  to  me,  "  you  pro- 
fited by  this  fine  cold  morning  to  go  and  make  your  purchases  ? 
what  did  M.  de  Rochegune  think  of  the  bronze  statues  ?  he  is 
such  a  connoisseur,  that  I  have  implicit  confidence  in  his  taste." 
For  the  first  time,  I  felt  myself  blush  when  he  was  mentioned. 
I  tried  to  answer  with  a  steady  voice  : 

I  did  not  go  out,  I  had  a  little  tooth  ache." 
Madame  de  Richeville  smiled,  held  up  her  finger  to  me,  and 
said : 

Oh  i  the  la^  one !  she  preferred  sitting  over  the  fire,  talking 
to  her  friend,  and  the  poor  bronze  statues  were  sacrificed.** 
**  Oh  no  1  I  assure  you— I  ^ 

Well  I  between  ourselves  I  think  you  were  right,  it  is  so  difii' 
cult  to  tear  oneself  away  from  a  tender  conversation,  however  I  hope 
you  have  not  delayed  too  long— the  concert  begins  by  a  symphony  of 
Beethoven's  which  I  should  be  very  sorry  to  lose." 

M.  de  Rochegune  quitted  me  quite  early." 
"  He  must  then  have  found  something  that  engrossed  him  veiy 
much,  to  have  prevented  his  finishing  his  morning  with  us,  as  he 
usually  does.  In  truth  my  dear  Matilda,  sometimes  it  appears  to 
me  almost  like  a  dream,  that  such  an  intimacy  can  subsist  between 
a  young  woman  of  twenty,  and  a  man  of  thirty,  without  any 
scandal,  but  it  would  be  difficult  to  find  two  other  such  persons  as 
you  are." 

These  words  of  Madame  de  Richeville,  which,  only  the  day  be- 
fore, would  have  been  as  usual,  most  agreeable  to  me,  now  embar- 
rassed me,  and  made  me  blush,  fortunately  however  for  me,  Madame 
de  Richeville  did  not  perceive  my  emotion,  and  she  continued  : 

Ah  1  such  men,  are  very  rare !  I  cannot  help  making  that 
reflection,  when  I  consider  the  day  must  come  when  Emma  will 
marry." 

"  But  why  should  you  fear  for  her,  my  fnend,  does  she  not  pos- 
sess all  the  qualities  worthy  of  the  best  of  men." 

^  If  maternal  love  does  not  blind  me,  I  should  say  she  doea— but 
alas !  my  dear,  to  deserve,  is  not  to  obtain." 

But  remember  how  handsome  she  is,  and  wonderfully  talented." 

"  Yes  1  but  her  birth,"  said  the  Duchess  sighing.  "  I  shall, 
without  doubt,  be  obliged  to  search  for  a  husband  for  her,  in  a  lower 
class  of  society  than  our  own,  and  that  is  painful  to  me,  not  from 
a  feeling  of  pride,  but  of  tenderness.  As  Emma's  character  de- 
velops itself,  I  see  more  and  more  how  susceptible  and  senpitive 
she  is,  so  that  certain  habits,  and  manners,  which  might  not 
strike  another,  would  be  unbearable  to  her,  as  differing  from  what 

she  has  been  accustomed  to  but  now  that  we  are  speaking  of 

that  dear  child  I  must  tell  you  something  which  I  have  hitherto 

concealed."    I  looked  at  Madame  de  Richeville  with  astonishment. 
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Perliapfl  I  may  be  mutakeny**  continiied  she,    as  joa  do  not  H^pear 

to  haye  been  struck  with  'anything  and  it  has  lefieraioe 

particularly  to  you." 

To  me ;  ezphun  yomnel^  I  beseech  you.* 

Well,*  continued  Madame  de  BidieTille  with  a  alight  degree  of 
embarraeament^  ^  hare  you  not  perceiTed,  for  some  time  paat^  a 
change  in  Emma*8  conduct  towards  you  V 

No,  indeed  not  I,  or  if  I  haye,  I  think  she  has  redoubled  her 

kindneaa  and  attention  also  I  quite  foigot  to  tell  you  another 

proof  of  her  affection  which  occurred  a  few  days  since,  seeing  that 
she  was  absent  as  she  often  is  now,  I  said  to  her,  '  Emma»  what 
are  you  thinking  of  T 

"  I  am  thinking  that  I  wish  my  name  was  ICatilda,  like  yours,** 
she  replied. 

^  And  why  so  f   Is  not  Emma  a  yery  pretty  name  f* 

"  Yes ;  but  I  prefer  Matilda." 
But  why,"  asked  I,    what  can  be  your  reason  T 
I  prefer  it  because  it  is  youra* 

"  And  indeed  I  belieye  the  dear  chOd  meant  what  she  said,  for 
her  sincerity  is  so  great,  I  neyer  knew  her  fidl  in  it.* 

'I  You  are  right,  Matilda ;  I  haye  studied  her  well,  that  frankness 
which  is  with  her  spontaneous  and  inyoluntaiy,  has  explained  to 
me  many  otherwise  strange  appearances  ;  for  Emma  is  so  little  ac- 
customed to  conceal  anything,  that  that  dear  child  almost  thinks 
aloud... sometimes  I  really  fear  such  a  singular  disposition  almost 
denotes  weakness  of  mind....* 

"  How  can  you  think  thal^  when  on  the  contraiy  Emma  astonishes 
me  and  all  our  friends  by  the  extraordinary  facility  with  which 
she  acquires  knowledge,  and  by  the  chumiDg  grace  of  her  conyer- 
sation.  No,  if  you  analyse  the  cause,  you  mil  see  it  proceeds  from 
her  possessing  such  angelic  purity,  such  exquinte  candour,  that  she 
has  no  occasion  to  di^giBse  any  impression  that  she  receiyes.* 

^  You  re-assure  me,  your  heart  understands  her,  and  I  am  sure 
you  loye  her  as  if  she  were  year  sister.  The  poor  child  returns 
your  affection ;  you  cannot  imagine  how  fond  she  is  of  you  ;  she  has 
begged  me  to  allow  her  to  imitate  you  in  eyery  thing,  and  eyen  to 
dress  like  you.* 

Dear  Emma,  how  much  she  loyes  me,  but  you  haye  accus- 
tomed her  to  hear  mypndses  so  much,  that  in  her  nated^  she 
thinks  she  cannot  proye  her  admiration  better,  than  by  imitating 
me.* 

•*  Perhaps  ycu  are  right,  my  dear  Matilda ;  but  yet  there  is  one 
thing  which  has  struck  me. ..it  is...* 

t»*^^  moment  Emma  entered  the  drawing-room.  Madame  de 
lachenlle  made  me  a  sign  to  observe  her  attentiyely. 
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Ejoca  approached  Madame  de  Richeyille  and  kissed  her,  then  ac- 
cording to  her  usual  custom  haying  embraced  her  mother,  she 
turned  to  me  :  but  suddenly  she  stopped,  as  if  struck  by  some 
sudden  reflection ;  her  charming  face  and  neck  became  one  deep 
blush  j  she  fixed  her  eyes  on  me  for  a  moment  with  an  undefined 
kind  of  expression,  then  cast  them  down,  while  the  blush  on  her 
countenance  became  still  deeper. 

Her  mother  made  a  sign  to  me  to  remark  this. 

After  a  moment's  silence  she  put  both  her  hands  on  her  hearty 
saying  with  an  accent  of  charming  candour, 
How  my  heart  beats  still...** 

"  And  then  she  added,  looking  at  her  mother, 
I  know  not  why,  but  I  cannot  help  blushing  when  I  see 
Madame  de  Lancry  ;  I  feel  myself  so  much  overcome,  that  I  hesi- 
tate a  moment  before  I  embrace  her." 

Then  as  if  she  had  conquered  this  internal  struggle  which  was 
depicted  by  a  sort  of  contraction  of  her  features,  she  threw  her 
anns  round  my  neck,  saying  with  an  enchanting  grace, 

''Ah  1  happily  that  has  passed  away  now... but  for  the  moment 
it  was  yery  painful  to  me.** 

Madame  de  Richeyille  gaye  me  another  look,  and  then  said  to 

"  But,  my  child,  what  did  you  feel  f 

"  I  do  not  know,"  replied  she,  looking  down  with  an  expression 
•  of  angelic  candour.  "  I  came  in  quite  joyous ;  all  of  a  sudden,  on 
seeing  madame  de  Lancr]^,  my  heart  began  to  beat  yiolently,  and 
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uiiiftin7...bat  timi  imprenion  qmdd^  wuriied,  and  now  thai  I 
turn  embraced  her,  I  feel  as  happj  as  efer." 
And  Emma  embraced  me  agam. 

And  how  long  ia  it,  dear  child,  amce  70a  )»tb  fidt  all  this  T 
asked  I,  retaining  her  hand  in  mine. 

I  can  hardl7  teU ;  it  came  on  bj  degree^  and  what  I  cannot 
nndevBtand  is^  that  every  day  my  pain  and  my  pleasure  ang* 
ment...and  yet  not  so,"  added  she,  appearing  to  question  heraeU 
No.. .it  is  something  more  Uian  pleasmre  wmeh  I  feel  the  instant 
after  the  pain  which  your  presence  has  caased  me.* 

"  What  is  it  thenT  asked  her  mother,  who,  as  well  as  myself, 
felt  interested  to  the  greatest  degree. 

It  is".. .said  she  with  hesitation..."  rsther  the  Sseling  having 
done  a  good  action.. .or  as  if  I  had  triomphed  over  some  wicked 
thong^ts.** 

Bat  those  wicked  thoughts,  what  are  they  T  asked  I. 
^  I  do  not  know,  for  I  do  not  think  I  ever  had  any,**  said 
she,  "  but  it  seems  to  me  tiiey  would  cause  that  sensation,  if  I 
had* 

Madame  de  Richeville  looked  at  me  in  sOimce. 

They  now  announced  suoceenvely  Madame  de  Semur,  the  Duke 
and  Duchess  de  OrandvaL 

The  convemtion  became  general ;  all  were  arrived  except  H.  de 
Bochegune 

He  came  soon  afterwards. 

After  shaking  hands  with  Madame  de  de  Richeville,  he  came 
on  to  me ;  involuntarily,  and  contrary  to  my  usual  custom,  my 
first  impulse  was  to  refaae  the  band  he  held  out  to  me,  but  percMT- 
ing  his  astonishment  I  hastened  to  take  it.  I  know  not  whether  he 
found  mine  burning  or  cold,  I  know  not  whether  he  perceived  the 
blush  and  the  slight  trembling  which  agitated  me.  I  know  not 
whether  he  guessed  the  cause  of  the  emotion  I  betrayed,  but  cer- 
tainly he  kept  my  hand  in  his  rather  longer  than  was  customaiy ;  I 
drew  it  back  quickly. 

How  do  you  find  yourself?  Has  your  toothache  gone  offr 
asked  he,  with  interest. 

"  A  thousand  thanks^  sir ;  I  still  suffer  a  little.* 

My  answer  was  a  fresh  cause  of  astonishment  to  M.  de  Boche- 
gune ;  the  terms  of  intimacy  on  which  we  were,  and  which  wer« 
so  openly  acknowledged  in  Madame  de  Richeville's  circle,  were  suc^ 
that  in  addressing  him.  it  was  never  my  custom  to  aJl  him  sir,  nor 
did  he  ever  call  me  madame. 

For  the  first  time  I  felt  annoyed  at  these  proofe  of  our  intimacy. 
The  dinner  was  soon  after  announced ;  M.  de  Grandval  offered  his 
arm  to  Madame  de  Richeville,  being  an  older  man  than  M,  de 
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Bochegprne,  who  offered  his  to  me ;  I  whispered  to  him  in  a  tone  of 
reproach  : 

And  who  is  to  take  Madame  de  S6mar  f* 

It  was  too  late ;  Madame  de  S6mar  passed  on  before  us,  having 
gailj  taken  Emma's  arm. 

If  mj  own  reflectionB  had  not  conTinced  me  how  foolishly  I  was 
actings  M.  de  Rochegpme's  remark,  as  soon  as  we  were  seated,  would 
haye  reminded  me  of  it. 

"  Mj  God  J  what  has  happened  to  you  since  I  left  you  V  asked 
he,  in  a  yoice  at  once  gentle  and  sad. 

These  words  recalled  me  to  myself  and  for  the  first  time  I  felt 
the  necessity  of  dissimulation ;  I  therefore  replied  with  a  smile : 

"  Nothing  has  happened  to  me ;  it  is  only  a  peice  of  childishness 
which  I  will  explain  afterwards,  though  I  am  suffering  a  little  still 
from  my  tooth-ache." 

Reassured  by  these  words  M,  de  Rochegune  entered  into  conyer- 
sation  with  his  usual  spirit,  and  I  had  time  to  calm  myself  and  as- 
sume my  former  manner.  What  struck  me  as  singular  was^  that  I 
often  perceived  Emma's  eyes  fixed  on  me,  as  if  she  wished  to  read 
my  very  thoughts. 

At  first  I  bore  this  with  a  smile,  but  she  continued  to  fix  on  me 
so  penetrating  and  persevering  a  look,  that  at  last  I  became  ain- 
noyed,  and  endeavoured  to  avoid  it. 

I  was  on  the  point  of  being  overcome,  foolishly  imagining  that 
Emma  guessed  at  the  thoughts  which  were  agitating  me,  but  by  a 
great  effort  I  once  more  conquered  my  emotion,  and  by  a  strong 
reaction  resolved  to  recover  myself ;  I  became  extremely  gay  and 
talkative,  all  my  reserve  towards  M.  de  Rochegune  vanished,  and 
even  Madame  de  ^cheville  and  her  friends  remarked  my  gaiety 
which  astonished  them. 

Thus  passed  the  dinner,  almost  immediately  afterwards  we  set  off 
for  the  concert,  I  took  M.  de  Rochegune*s  arm  this  time,  without 
any  hesitation. 

I  had  made  up  my  mind,  that  this  evening  should  be  the  de- 
cisive proof,  having  Monsieur  de  Rochegune  always  with  me,  not 
making  the  slightest  change  in  my  usual  habits  of  intimacy  with 
him,  and  placing  no  check  on  any  new  impression  that  I  might  ex- 
perience. Once  convinced  that  my  fears  were  well  grounded  I 
should  then  firmly  make  my  decision. 

We  arrived  at  the  concert. 

I  was  placed  in  a  frx)nt  row,  between  Madame  de  Richeville,  and 
Madame  de  Orandval,  the  gentlemen  were  just  behind  us,  I  know 
not  whether  the  previous  excitement^  the  nervous  irritation,  the 
various  emotions  I  had  experienced,  predisposed  me  more  than 
usual  to  ei^oy  the  music,  but  certainly  I  had  never  felt  it  to  be 
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8oiiieflkble,80  Tairiihiiig,aad  mj  soul  seemed  to  float  in  the  delieiouB 
hamonj  that  was  wafted  around  me. 

I  remember  one  particular  moment,  when  eTeiything  seemed  to 
combine,  to  encroaso  that  state  of  excitement. 

Rnbini  was  anging,  most  delightfolly,  a  song  in  La  SomnavthtUr, 
Madame  de  RioheTille  from  an  inTolmitaiy  moTement  of  admixmtion 


"  How  sublime  that  is  f 
Just  behind  me  was  M.  de  Bochegune,  he  bent  forward  sk  little 
in  order  to  hear  Rnbini  better,  I  felt  his  breath  on  mj  shoulder  said 
eyen  amongst  the  ringlets  of  mj  hair  which  hung  down  my  back^ 
and  while  I  was  listening  to  that  charming  Toioe,  nnging  »  aon^ 
of  impassioned  tendemees^  I  was  inhaling  the  perftune  of  a  msicpu- 
ficcnt  bouquet  of  roses  and  stephonites^  the  cherished  gift  of  one, 
most  dear  to  me. 

Oh  noy  I  shall  neter  forget  that  moment  of^  complete  happi- 
ness...to  haye  next  to  me  my  dearest  friend,  near  me,  the  man 
whom  I  adored,  to  hear  the  most  enchanting  sounds,  and^  inhale 
the  odour  of  the  sweetest  flowers,  and  those  flowers^  the  gift  of  a 
bTcr... 

I  haye  resolved  not  to  shrink  from  any  ayowal,  so  I  must  oonlan 
I  had  neyer  fidt  anything  to  equal  it  before,  never  had  the  presence 
of  IL  de  Rochegune  so  much  agitated  me  ;  yet  never  had  I  felt 
him  half  so  dour  to  me  ;  at  that  moment^  too,  I,  in  general  so 
little  addicted  to  vanitr,  felt  myself  to  be  superbly  beautiful,  and 
gloried  in  being  so ;  I  think  the  expression  of  my  countenance 
must  have  betrayed  this^  for  wben  the  song  was  over,  harving  turned 
round,  as  well  as  Madame  de  BicheviUe,  towards  M.  de  Bodi^^e^ 
the  Duchess  looked  at  me  for  a  moment  in  silence^  and  then  said 
in  a  low  voice  to  our  friend, 

Pray  look  at  Ifatilda...!  have  never  seen  her  look  so 
pretty..." 

He  regarded  me  with  an  air,  at  onoe^  astonished,  charmed.. .he 
trembled  slightiy,  and  by  an  expressive  sign  of  his  head,  testified 
that  he  sharod  with  Bladame  de  Richeville  in  her  admiration. 

Really,*  said  I  in  a  low  voice  to  her,  ^  you  think  I  am  looking 

pretty  f  well  1 1  am  delighted  at  that'... added  I,  fixing  my  eyes 

on  M.  de  Rochegune.  ..there  could  not  be  any  time  it  would  have 
made  me  more  happy  to  be  considered  so.* 

M.  de  Rochegune  regarded  me  for  one  second  fixedly. 

It  is  impossible  for  me  to  attempt  to  describe  the  electric  power 
of  that  look,  which  seemed  to  penetrate  every  fibre  of  my  heart... 
that  look  of  only  a  second  which  answered  to  mine,  and  in  which  I 
saw  biasing  the  depths  of  the  most  ardent  passion. 

The  concert  continued. 

M.  de  Rochegune  fell  backj  covering  his  fim  witb  his  hands ;  1 


seised  my  hand  exclaimii 
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turned  mj  head  seyeral  times  to  look  at  him,  but  he  remained 
alwajB  in  thai  position. 

The  concert  terminated ;  it  was  arranged  that  the  party  were  to 
drink  tea  with  me.  I  invited  a  few  more  friends  whom  we  had 
met  at  the  concert.  I  returned  in  the  carriage  with  Madame  de 
Richeville,  Emma^  and  M.  de  Bochegune,  who  appeared  silent  and 

I  asked  Emma  if  she  had  ex^ojed  the  music. 

"  No  I  it  seemed  to  do  me  harm — I  quite  suffered,"  she  replied 
gently,  I  had  the  greatest  difficulty  to  prevent  myself  from  cry- 
ing." 

We  arrived  at  my  house. 

As  I  passed  a  looking  glass,  I  was  struck  by  my  own  appearance, 
as  Madame  de  Richeville  had  remarked,  I  did  indeed  look  hand- 
somer than  I  had  ever  looked  before.  I  had  on  a  pale  blue  silk 
dress,  trimmed  with  lace  and  bows  of  ribbon,  some  red  Camillas  in 
my  light  hair,  which  fell  in  ringlets  almost  to  my  shoulders. 

Diving  the  moment  that  I  took  a  rapid  survey  of  myself  it  ap- 
peared to  me  that  my  figure  was  more  grac^iil ;  my  eyes  more 
brilliant ;  my  complexion  more  transparent ;  my  lips  more  Vermil- 
lion ;  my  whole  appearance  animated  by  some  new  power ;  vague 
dreams  of  happiness  seemed  to  float  around  me,  all  inspired  by  that 
one  rapid  glance  that  I  had  exchanged  with  M.  de  Rochegune.  . 

But  I  could  no  longer  deceive  myself:  that  &tal  experiment  had 
unveiled  to  me  all  the  depth,  all  the  strength  of  his  passion  for  me. 

That  evening  passed  like  a  dream,  it  was  singular  that  notwith- 
standing all  tbkt  was  pasfflng  in  my  mind  I  did  the  honours  a 
nurveiUe,  so  that  when  she  took  leave  of  me  Madame  de  Richeville 
embracing  me  said,  I  must  pay  the  same  compliment  to  your  wit, 
as  I  have  already  to  your  beauty. .  I  have  never  seen  you  so  charm- 
ing as  you  have  been  this  evening." 

Notwithstanding  the  tender  affection  I  felt  for.Madame  de  Riche- 
ville, I  was  glad  of  her  departure.  I  felt  the  &ctitiouB  strengjih 
which  had  hitherto  supported  me,  rapidly  giring  way.  Hardly 
were  all  my  guests  departed  when  I  fell  insensible  in  the  arms  of 
my  poor  Blondeau.  The  proof  that  I  was  determined  to  have  had 
left  no  doubt.. .Love,  pure  and  heroic^  wasa  dream.. .tine  Mmire.  , 
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CHAPTER  XXX. 
mm  cosvMiDV. 

I  expected  to  see  H.  de  Roohegmre  the  next  morniag.  He  csme 
about  two  o'clock,  and  begged  me  to  be  at  home  to  no  one  else. 

He  looked  pale,  sad,  and  troubled ;  hisfeatnres  hadan  ezpreaion 
of  toQchiiig  langour  which  I  had  nerer  renarked  in  them  b^ora. 

It  appeu^  to  me,  that  a  deciaTe  moment  in  mj  deakinj  was 
^iproadbing,  and  that  eTerfthing  would  depend  on  tilie  degree  of 
resolution  I  could  sustain.  I  endearoured  therefore  to  edkct  aH 
my  strength.  I  called  to  my  aid  all  the  powers  of  dissimuktioa  I 
possessed,  so  as  to  appear  thoughtless  and  gay.  I  hastened  to  mj 
in  a  giddy  manner  to  M.  de  Rixhegmie : 

You  must  haTe  thought  me  yrj  caprieions  yesierdagr  motmng^ 
did  you  not  t  alter  having  premised  to  go  ont  with  yea,  and  thmi 
sen&ig  you  away  alone ;  pimy  oonfeas  that  you  did  T 

Monsieur  de  Rochegone  kept  siionoe  a  memsni^  «ad  than  said: 

^  Bfatild%  you  betiere  me  to  bo  an  honest  nan  T 
My  faearens  1  what  a  gra^e  bej^ning.** 

^OmTeindosdl  TerygraTo— andsoit  OQgiiiiober 

-AndwhysoT 

After  another  interral  of  siisaoe,  ho  repGod : 

^  MatUds,  I  hate  never  ssid  an  natmth.  Yeskerdaj  I  pffsmisiid 
to  oon£ds  to  you  all  my  thoughts,  good  or  bad.  I  dftd  not  tlisn 
imagine  how  soon  I  should  find  ooeasleii  to  flilfl  that  prssains  " 

"^BedHy^myiHendyyooalnioBttti^teiinie;  whataaiUbBaslange 

Matilda,  it  sppeanto  me  1^  a  dream.  To  explain  wtet  I 
feelisimponttle.  I  yield  to  I  know  not  what  filial  tfavm,  wUch, 
ovar  siaoe  yesterday,  has  ifset  all  my  ihoi^tfats,  and  eren  my  finiwsfr 
pxineiples;  I  no  longer  reoogniae  A^aslf-^mt  also,  I  an  Imgm 

recognise  you.** 

"  What  is  it  that  you  mdan  T 
Since  yesterday  I  have  seen  you  a  perfectly  different  woman  to 
what  you  were  before." 

M  I — ^I— do  not  understand  you,**  said  I,  trying  to  force  a  smile ; I 
cannot  make  out  how  I  can  appear  to  you  under  such  a  different 
aspect,  since  yesterday.** 

"  In  vain  should  I  tiy  to  explain  to  you  the  cause  of  that  trans- 
formation.  I  have  not  the  power  of  doing  it.   In  vain  have  I 
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^iMStioned  myself  wl^  the  si^t  of  jott  yesterday  caused  me  emo- 
tion I  bad  never  felt  before.  Your  countenance  was  no  longer  the 
same ;  Madame  de  Ricbeyille  remarked  it  as  well  as  me,  for  she 
told  me  she  had  noTer  seen  you  looking  so  pretty... that  you  know 
iB  true ;  the  expression  of  your  countenance,  usually  so  gentle,  so 
calm,  and  so  undisturbed,  was  by  turns  brilliant  or  languid ;  your 
Toice  was  more  soft,  your  complexion  more  animated,  your  smile 
more  fitflcinating ;  dose  behind  you  I  almost  thought  I  saw  you 
tremble,  as  I  approached  you,  you  were  surrounded  by  I  know  not 
what  magnectic  atmosphere  that  attracted,  while  it  seemed  to 
intoxicate  me ;  but  no^  it  was  no  delusion,  you  were^  you  are  now, 
handsomer  than  I  have  oyer  seen  you  before,  or  rather  you  are  em- 
bellished with  an  additional  degree  of  beauty." 

"  Come,  come,  my  friend,  you  are  still  more  poetical  than  you 
generally  are ;  you  are  going  to  try  the  effect  of  flattery  on  me. 
Perhaps  yesterday  I  was  more  becomingly  dressed  than  usual ;  that 
is  the  whole  mystery  of  the  change  ;  but  what  is  not  changed  in 
me  are  the  sentiments  which  I  have  towards  you,  which  your  friend 
your  sister,  has  sworn  to  be  faithful  to  1" 

"  My  sister  I  My  sister  1  Ah  1  I  haye  never  loved  you  as  a  sis- 
t«r--I  have  told  you  so  before ;  only  hitherto  I  have  had  courage 
and  power  over  myself ;  hitherto  I  have  believed  that  one  coiud 
love  with  impunity  such  a  woman  as  you  j  hitherto  I  believed  that 
the  intimacy  in  which  we  lived,  would  suffice  to  me.  I  believed  in 
the  existence  of  a  sublime  and  ide^  love,  and  thought  that  the 
admiimtion  I  felt  would  be  free  from  human  passion.  Well^  Ma- 
tilda, I  have  no  longer  that  courage,  I  have  no  longer  that  belief, 
vows  promises,  principles-«-all  are  forgotten ;  my  passion,  suppressed 
for  so  long,  has  burst  forth  at  last.  Matilda... Matilda,  I  confess 
it ;  if  there  is  one  more  weak>  more  unworthy  than  another,  that 
one  is  myseli  But  at  least  have  pity,  .pity,  for  a  love  so  intense-*- 
so  absorbing,  that  it  seems  to  threaten  my  reason." 

I  shuddered  at  the  peril  I  had  run  ;  in  retracing  to  me  his  emo- 
tions, M.  de  Rochegune  had  drawn  the  picture  ef  my  own.  I 
could  not  suppress  a  secret  feeling  of  pride  and  happiness  at  seeing 
how  blindly  and  fondly  I  was  loved,  but  I  soon  collected  my  cou- 
rage, and  I  felt  myself  stronger,  when  1  saw  the  weakness  of  M. 
de  Rochegune— I  said  to  myself,  it  will  be  a  grand  thing  for  me 
to  restore  him  to  his  former  self,  and  thus  at  once  to  save  us  both." 

After  a  moment's  silence  1  answered  him  in  an  affectionate  man- 
ner, but  with  a  voice  at  once  calm  and  serious. 

"Forgive  me,  my  friend^  for  having  hitherto  answered  you 
frivolously :  you  have  given  me  a  touching  proof  of  your  confidence, 
in  the  avowal  you  have  made  to  me,  and  I  thank  you  for  it." 

I  held  out  my  hand  to  him,  with  dignity,  the  reserve  I  had 
sustained  struck  him. 

I  continued : 
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**  Though  there  is  donbtlen  exaggerfttioD  in  what  joa  aaj,  jet  it 
does  not  astonish  me,  for  I  expected  it." 

"  You!  Matilda r 
Yes !  mj  friend ;  recollect  oar  oonTersation  of  yesterday  ;  did 
jou  not  say  to  me — *  The  intimacy  which  we  eijoy  is  only  purchased 
by  sacrifices ;  the  greater  they  are,  the  greater  the  glory  of  making 
themr* 

Matilda^"  cried  he,  "  do  not  speak  to  me  of  the  past :  an  Ajm 
separates  yesterday  from  to-day." 

Welfthen,  my  friend,"  said  I,  with  a  gentle  smile,  "  like  the 
good  iaiiy  in  the  fiury  tale,  I  shall  throw  an  inrisible  bridge  over 
that  abyas^  and  shall  lead  you  across  to  the  safe  hAven  that  you  have 
wandered  frt>m,  and  where  we  can  both  retrace  our  steps." 

Notwithstanding  the  smile  that  I  assumedy  my  heart  was  bunting. 
M.  de  Rochegune  appeared  Tory  much  afiected  atmy  words,  he  re- 
mained some  time  silent,  then  he  replied  with  »  gentle  sadness  that 
amounted  to  timidity. 

You  are  right,  Matilda^  the  past  has  been  such  as  you  describe 
it.  I  have  experienced  noble  sentiments^  I  Yam  loyed  you  with 
purity  and  truUi,  but  my  character  now  is  changed,  I  feel  the  hap- 
piness I  enjoyed  with  you  to  be  incomplete.  I  feel  that  I  must  pass 
my  whole  life  with  yon.. .that  there  should  be  indissoluble  ties 
between  us,  that..." 

Oh!  that  language. 

I  understood  it  but  too  well  1  the  same  desires,  the  same  wisheB, 
had  obtained  dominion  over  my  mind,  yet  was  I  obliged  to  answer 
him  by  words  cold  and  severe. 

In  truth  my  friend,"  said  I,  ^  I  no  longer  recognize  yon.  What  I 
can  it  be  you,  who  would  desire  to  break  down  ail  the  restraints  of 
society— who  would  expose  me  to  the  bitter  sarcasm  and  blame  of 
the  world,  and  eyen  of  those  dear  friends  who  now  protect  me. 
What  would  the  Prince  D'Hericourt  and  his  wife  think  f  they  who 
liaye  so  nobly  defended  our  Ioto." 

That  question  seemed  to  strike  M.  de  Rochegune.  He  hesitated 
some  moments,  and  I  was  almost  sorry  I  had  put  it  to  him,  as  it 
appeared  to  me  he  was  unable  to  answer  it  During  this  conversa- 
tion, notwithstanding  the  apparent  reserre  of  my  words  I  was  more 
agitated,  more  affected  than  I  had  erer  felt  before,  my  love  for  M. 
de  Rochegune  seemed  to  have  attained  its  height^  and  each  mo- 
ment I  felt  tempted  to  say  to  him  : 

Let  us  fly  together." 
At  last  he  answered  sadly  : 

I  have  never  had  recourse  to  falsehood  with  you,  and  I  will  not 
now,  if  you  were  to  consent  to  fly  with  me,  I  should  go  to  the 
Prince  and  tell  him  all." 

"  And  what  reproaches  he  would  hare  a  right  to  load  you  wiUu" 

But  after  all/'  cried  M.  de  Rochegune,  with  a  kind  of  sad  im- 
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pftiience,  what  wotild  the  PHnoe^s— what  would  the  world's  opiniona 
mgnify  to  us— we  must  brave  it ;  in  renouacing  all  society,  we 
should  so  fiur  condemn  ourselves,  as  to  show  them,  that  we  no  longer 
expect  their  esteem,  or  their  interest.  Let  us  have  the  courage  to 
renounce  at  once  the  high  position  in  which  we  stood ;  while  wo  re- 
mained in  it»  we  proved  ourselves  worthy  of  it»  but  now  we  willingly 
chuse  our  own  happiness^  in  preference  to  the  admiration  of  the 
world ;  there  is  nothing  base  or  treacherous  in  such  a  proceeding ;  I 
will  avow  it  in  the  fiftce  of  every  one." 

"  AIbb,  my  friend,**  cried  interrupting  him,  "  should  we  be  less 
culpable,  for  openly  avowing  that  we  are  so ;  that  avowal  would 
not  be  a  proof  of  generous  courage  but  of  gross  effrontery.  Ah 
believe  me,  if  we  were  to  &11,  we  diould  be  obliged  to  go  and  hide 
ourselves  Uke  two  criminab,  and  besides  do  you  not  consider  the 
shame,  and  the  dishonour  that  you  would  bring  on  my  head." 

"  Dishonour  I  and  are  you  not  in  reality  free  1  has  not  the  world 
pronounced  a  sort  of  moral  divorce  between  you  and  your  husband  I 
Can  your  position  be  comparedwiththatof  anyother  married  womanl*' 

^  Yes,  at  present,  even  at  this  hour,  there  is  no  position  can  be 
compared  to  mine,  but  if  I  forget  my  duties,  to-morrow  I  should 
be  Hke  to  many  other  women,  who  have  revenged  their  husband's 
infidelities,  by  deceiving  them  in  their  turn,  and  I,  who  have  had 
the  audacity  to  establish  myself  as  a  woman  superior  to  human 
weaknesses— I  should  fall  from  that  high  pedestal  in  the  midst  of 
universal  contempt." 

And  of  what  consequence  would  that  contempt  be  to  you  1  oh 
Matilda,  my  love  would  compensate  for  it— your  own  happiness 
would  avenge  it ;  those  who  live  in  the  world,  and  for  the  world^  may 
dread  it^  but  those  who  retire  from  it  may  brave,  and  despise  it ;  as 
for  me,  friends^  pride^  ambition,  duty,  I  have  immolated  them  all 
to  one  single  thought^  one  single  desire— which  centres  in  you.** 

"  But  your  future  career ;  your  countiy  to  which  you  are  so  use- 
ful I  the  poor  unfortunate  people  who  depend  upon  your  bounty," 

M.  de  Bochegune  shrugged  his  shoulders. 
The  poor  people  are  the  only  class  I  will  give  you  an  answer 
about ;  they  should  lose  nothing,  from  our  retreat,  wherever  it  was* 
I  should  still  watch  over  them,  and  prove  to  them  their  mysterious 
providence.  Would  not  such  a  love  as  ours,  open  our  hearts  still  more 
to  sympathy  for  the  unhappy.  You  look  at  me  with  surprise,  Matilda, 
you  are  astonished  to  hear  me  speak  in  the  strain  I  do,  I  who  used 
to  prize  so  much  all  that  I  now  despise— I  am  even  myself  astonished 
at  it,  and  I  rejoice  in  it.** 
What  is  that  you  say  T 

"  Yes  that  entire  change  in  my  ideas  proves  to  me  how  great  is 
your  influence  over  me." 

"  Hitherto  I  have  been  proud  of  that  influence,  it  led  you  to  all 
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kma»or  noUeMfiQMbvtwir,  Imnit  bfank  for  il^  niee  it<mljr 
inipira  joo  with  TBKibti&am  mwoiihy  of  yoo." 

And  ^  dam  to  uf  tliat^ho  inll  piMM  to  dedm  that 
we  ini^  not  bo  nmvyod  for  some  great  good,  Yei^  ov  ^iparent  fidl 
may  perhi^  be  only  ike  pcecarBor  of  a  magnifioent  leanneetion  ; 
yes  a  toioe,  that  has  nerer  deceived  me^  telle  me  that  natwithBtaod* 
ingthe  reproadiei^  notwUhetanding  the  momeaiary  abandonment 
of  oor  friends  they  will  letnm  to  na,  tfafoaghtheftiioe  of  dream* 
stanoesy  more  doToted  than  oyer,  beoimse  we  were  new  before,  so 
worthy  of  them/* 

How  can  that  bet" 
"  I  know  not>  hot  I  am  sore  it  will  be  so.  Once  mom  I  tell  yon. 
If atikki  that  whatever  appearances  amy  be  ;  onr  k>fe  is  as  noble 
and  great  as  OTer,  and  the  fatore  will  prore  It  so« 

The  accent,  the  coontenanee  of  M.  de  Bochegone  wen  so  ex* 
preniTB  of  &ith  in  what  he  was  saying,  I  felt  myself  so  fktally 
persuaded  that  onr  lote  was  still  destin^  to  some  brilliant  tenni- 
nation,  that  notwithstanding  my  determination  to  remain  cM  and 
reserredin  my  manner,  I  ooiild  not  sesisi  a  movement  of  enthnsiaBm 
and  exclaimed : 

YesI  yesl  IbefieTewhaiyoasay,!  foelthatitkso^ltappeara 
tome  that  yoQ  express  the  most  seereifoelings  of  n^  hearts" 

Matilda  P  cried  he,  falling  at  my  knees^  and  taking  my  hands 
in  his  with  a  merement  of  passionate  adoration,    let  ns  fly  I  come 
...come  with  me,  my  friend  I  my  sister  I  my  mistress  1  my  vnfet 
These  words^  and  the  passionate  looks  of  M.  de  Roehegnne  re^ 
called  me  to  myself*   I  ffot  up  qmckly. 

**  Matilda,"  cried  he,  hiding  his  &ce  in  his  hands,  '^forgite  me 
...I  am  ont  of  my  senses." 

A  few  minutes  sufficed  to  calm  my  emotion,  I  then  ssid  in  the 
coldest  manner  that  was  possible  to  me : 

Indeed  you  must  be  out  of  your  senses  tosoppose  that  I  would 
eyer  expose  myself  to  the  necessify  of  blushing  for  yon  and 
myself." 

He  threw  a  look  of  despair  on  me,  and  then  exclaimed  in  a 
broken  Toioe: 

Oh,  you  have  never  loved  as  I  love  you,"  and  he  burst  into 
tears. 

I  confess  it :  oh,  my  God,  if  I  had  the  strength  of  mind  not  to 
undeceive  him,  not  to  assure  him  how  completely  I  shared  in  his 
deep  passion. .  .in  all  his  ideas,  just  or  unjust,  noble  or  culpable,  it  was, 
when  at  that  moment,  I  took  the  resolution  of  flying  with  him,  it, 
after  one  last  and  courageous  eflbrt,  I  could  not  conquer  that  fiktal 
tntrainemerU. 

In  order  to  leave  me  at  full  liberty  so  to  act»  I  ought  to  take  all 
hope  from  him,  so  as  to  render  him,  on  his  side,  my  auxiliary  In  the 
struggle  I  was  entering  on  : 


Not  love  yov,"  iaid  I  to  Ua,  "can  you  audce  ne  tiiii  cnul 
reproach  I  Is  it  not  a  proof  that  I  lore  you  iendeify,  ihat  I  wiah 
to  flpai«  you,  «8  well  4B  fnysel^  eteival  miaorM  r 

He  rose  lod  bc^^aii  ivaftuig  up  and  down  the  room  irith  gnat 
i^^iatioB,  all  of  41  sadden  he  sto^^^d  before  me  and  said: 

If  atild%  do  jou  think  it  iradd  be  possible  for  me  to  hide  from 
the  observation  it  osr  friends^  the  emotions  which  agitate  meT 

I  tUak  that  in  refleetii^  m  the  depleiaUe  ooneeqpieBCBS  UMii. 
■  He  uklerrapted  me. 

"  Reflection...Will,"  said  he,  are  aU  iosnfficient  to  diminirfi^ 
or  even  to  enable  me  to  dissimnlate  a  passbn  so  Tielent ;  eTery 
moment  they  would  remaik  between  ns  a  oonstraint^  seserre, 
wUeh  would  form  ^  strange  eontiast  to  our  late  hahihiil  terms  of 
intimacy." 

^  Perhaps  that  might  be  the  case,  my  fiieadt  bui  rathnr  let  me 
hope  that  this  pawing  exaltation,  will  be  calmed,  sad  ihst  701^ 
eoarageous  as  yon  «re,  will  eonquer  tlus  infibtuation.** 

"  It  is  because  my  damcter  is  firm  and  ooun^ous,  Matfldi^ 
that  I  feel  mere  than  another  would,  tiie  irresistible  power  of  flie 
leelii^  whieh  absorbs  me  I  but  it  is  also  becaase  I  am  fim  mid 
courageous,**  here  he  hesitated. 
Speak  en,  my  fiiend,  speak  •on." 

then,  it  is  beosHiae  I  w  40un«eoui  that  I  afaail  hare  ^ 
resolution  to  adopt  the  only  course  that  can  sare  uaboth.  I  shall 
quit  you.** 

«  Quit  me ;  but  that  is  impossible.  You  eotUd  Mot  tUak  of 
doing  that** 

What  then  would  you  haye  me  do^  unhappy  woman.  Cease  to 
see  you  t  would  that  not  awaken  a  thousand  suspicions^  proToke 
the  enquiries  of  aU  our  fioeada.  To  liye  with  you,  as  I  did  before, 
I  tell  you,  is  now  become  imposnble,  I  shall  inyent  some  pretence  for 
travelUng,  and  I  shall  go." 

"  You  shall  no£  go,  I  will  ndt  dlow  it.  I  love  you,  I  haye  centered 
all  my  hopes  in  you... all  the  future  that  my  life  offers Jias  xeference 
to  you...it  is  imposoUe  that  yon  can  abandon  me  in  that  manner^ 
you  icotdd  nfti  be  so  orueL* 
^Butfhen  whtftaml^dol  utetcan  IrwOyer 
''I  laiowiiet,  but  in  Uie  name  of  Heaven,  hj  the  memory  off 
^cmr  iBAhet,  <do  not  quit  ine...I'eisuld  not  snrriye  it;  I  haye  had 
tdready  uoinmiy  unsmrtuBes  1  lum  no  longer  stnmgQi  to  iencounter 
IMiones** 

Listen  to  m%  Matilda,  you  know  me  to  be  incapable  of  threaten- 
ing you  wMimy  departure  in  tffder  to  induce  you  to  foUew  me.  I 
-neryer  'speiA:,  I  neyer  -set  light^;  but  after  haying  reflected  on 
eyerythuqg  I  see  that  there  remains  to  me  no  other  course  to  pncsue 
%ut41^gU...go  tlren  I  nnst,aiidmBy-Qod1ie  my  gmde." 

"  Heayens,  how  you  frighten  me,**  cried  I,  struck  by  the  ez 
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preBsioii  of  despair  whicb  his  features  wore.  He  understood  what 
I  meanty  and  answered : 

**  My  ideas  on  suicide  will  neyer  alter ;  it  is  a  base  action,  and 
I  shall  neyer  descend  to  anything  that  is  bue ;  but  expiesslj  for  that 
reason,  that  I  shall  ne^er  make  away  with  myself,  I  shall  remain  the 
most  wretched  of  men-"  And  he  hid  his  hce  in  his  hands,  sobbing. 
Conquered  by  the  sight  of  his  tears  I  was  on  the  point  of  con- 
fessing all  to  him,  renouncing  that  last  effort  I  was  on  the  point 
of  telling  him  how  much  I  adored  him,  when,  after  a  moment*s 
silence,  he  raised  his  head,  and  said  to  me  : 

"  Afterall,  we  are  two  mad  people  to  think  of  deciding  in  an 
hour,  the  whole  destiny  of  our  lires.  Not  a  word  more,  S^tilda— 
not  a  word  more  ;  we  are  both  of  us  too  much  ozcited  to  continue 
this  conTerBation....!  shall  go  away  to-day,  and  return  in  a  fort- 
night, with  the  same  feelings  that  I  carry  away  with  me.  That  I 
prodiot  to  you ;  but  you— you  will  haye  leisure  to  reflect  seriously 
on  the  altematiye  I  haye  proposed.  I  shall  therefore  return,  either 
to  consecrate  the  rest  of  my  existence  to  you,  or  to  pronounce  an 
eternal  &rewell.  I  shall  not  write  to  you— I  shall  leaye  you  to 
your  unbiassed  choice ;  my  only  hope  is  that  the  paU  will  plead  for 
me  with  you... and  the  future  ^ 

Here  interrupting  himself  with  a  degree  of  agitation,  that  he 
could  not  conquer ;  he  only  added  in  a  yoice  of  profound  emotion 
 "  In  a  fortnight" 

I  seized  his  hand  repeating  In  a  fortnight." 

He  left  me. 

 o  

CHAPTER  XXXI. 

A  TUIT. 

Aftbb  M.  do  Rochegune's  departure  I  burst  into  tears;  I  re- 
proached myself  with  my  apparent  insensibility  j  I  feared  that  I  had 
driyen  him  to  despair ;  that  I  had  perhaps  run  the  risk  of  alienat- 
ing him  from  me.  I  bitterly  regretted  not  haying  yielded  to  my 
first  impression,  which  was,  tg^quit  all,  to  follow  Um ;  if  I  lost  him 
would  tiie  cold  esteem  of  the  world  oyer  compensate  to  me  for  the 
loss  of  that  loye  in  which  I  had  concentrated  aU  the  hopee^  aQ  the 
happiness  of  my  life  t 

I  recognized  now,  more  and  more,  the  truth  of  tbose  words  of 
M.  de  Rochegune.  My  loye  for  M.  de  Lanciy  had  only  been  ww 
gurprue  de  casur  I 

What  a  difference  in  my  present  feelings  for  H.  de  Rochegune, 
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they  began  by  admiration  for  his  noble  character,  then  Bucceeded 
gratitude  for  his  deyotion  to  me,  then  a  tender  and  affectionate 
friendship,  then  love !  pure  and  ideal-^-and  then  ,  alas  !  a  deep  and 
absorbing  passion. 

The  constant  gpradation  of  all  those  sentiments  was  a  sure  proof 
to  me  of  their  duration.  I  remained  a  prey  to  the  most  conflicting 
feelings,  and  the  most  painful  struggles,  for  some  days,  after  the 
departure  of  M.  de  Rochegune. 

One  must  be  a  woman,  in  order  to  comprehend  those  terrible 
conflicts  between  passion  and  duty. 

The  absence  of  M.  de  Rochegune  seemed  to  OTerpower  me,  to 
take  away  all  my  strength,  and  that  served  to  give  me  an  idea, 
how  painfully  my  life  would  drag  on,  separated  from  him. 

Hours,  days,  and  nights,  passed  on  in  these  painful  irresolutions ; 
by  degrees  they  weakened  my  powers  of  resistance,  very  soon  I 
found  (fatal  sign)  that  I  dai^d  not  interrogate  my  heart ;  too  certain 
that  its  answer  would  be  in  favour  ol  M.  de  Rochegune. 

•  •  «  «  • 

M.  de  Rochegune  had  g^ven  Madame  de  RicheviUe  a  very  natural 
reason  for  his  departure ;  he  told  her  that  important  business  called 
him  away  to  one  of  his  estates. 

One  day  that  I  went  to  pay  my  usual  visit  to  Madame  de  Riche- 
ville,  she  told  me,  that  Emma,  who  had  been  indisposed  for  some 
days,  was  much  worse,  and  more  sad  than  ever,  I  asked  if  I  might 
see  her ;  she  was  asleep,  so  I  would  not  disturb  her. 

The  next  moming,very  early,  Madame  de  Richeville  came  to  me, 
I  was  struck  by  the  expression  of  her  countenance. 
What  is  the  matter  T  I  exclaimed. 

^  I  am  uneasy  about  Emma  to  the  greatest  degree,'  replied  she, 

I  have  passed  all  the  night  with  her — just  now  she  is  dosing  a 
little,  so  1  have  taken  advantage  of  that  moment  to  come  to  you... 
to  come  to  you  to  give  vent  to  my  grie^"  cried  she,  unable  any 
longer  to  restrain  her  tears,  ^for  before  her  I  dare  not^"  and  the  poor 
mother  began  to  sob. 

Re-assure  yourself,"  said  I,  "  there  cannot  be  anything  very 
serious  in  Emma's  illness.  What  did  the  physician  say,  who  saw  her 
yesterday  9  he  is  extremely  clever  and  very  sincere. 

"  It  is  just  because  he  is  so  clever,  and  yet  has  confessed  to  me 
his  inability  to  find  ont  the  cause  of  Emma's  illness,  that  I  am  so 
horribly  frightened ;  he  cannot  find  out  any  apparent  cause  for  the 
langour  which  increases  more  and  more  on  that  unhappy  child... he 
says  she  has  a  slow,  nervous  fever  :  but  he  also  confesses  that  from 
one  moment  to  another  a  violent  crisis  may  come  on." 
Does  Emma  suffer  much  V 

VOL.     n.  B  B 
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Si2  TtfB  QBPHAS. 

I  bad  been  miA  litik  tiniA  wiih  Madame  da  Bidiafillfi^  whoi 
her  Talet  came  io  teU  me  that  a  maa  who  wished  to  apeak  to  me  on 
important  business  was  waiting  at  my  house  for  me,  kaoviiig  me 
to  be  with  Madame  de  fiieheviUe^ 

No  doubt  it  ifl  one  of  jomr  men  of  busmeaC  ^ 
ducheoEb  Go  iheii»  my  dear  Matilda;  I  will  aaod  and  teU  jou 
when  Emma  awakaa." 

I  retmned  home. 

Judge  of  my  aatooishmeiit  and  my  fnght*  In  mj  diawing-room, 
seated,  reading  near  the  fire... I  saw  M.  de  lAncxy.-.my  hu^and. 

CHAPTER  XXXIL 

Auioaf  sUiptfied  I  lemaiQed  immoveabia  near  the  door^  leaning  with 
one  hand  on  the  handle  io  support  mjael^  and  with  the  other 
pressed  on  my  heart  to  endeavour  to  still  its  beating, 

M.  de  Lanciy  got  up^  quieily  laid  hia  book  down,  on  the  tahle^ 
and  thai  remained  atanding  near  the  fir%  inviting  no  bj  agestort 
to  come  to  him. 

The  expression  of  hia  eountenanee  was  hanh  and  saidonic,  hot 
betmyed  aome  kind  e£  seoiet  satiefturtion. 

I  eottld  not  moYe  a  step :  i  thoight  ii  waa  a  dream  I  M.  da 
Lanccy  adianced  towards  me. 

*'  What  a  reeeplion  after  snob  a  long  aeparatioi^''  nid  he,  at- 
tempting to  take  hold  of  my  hand. 

I  drew  iibadt  quickly ;  he  sailed  with  an  ironical  air. 
Oh,  ho  I  so  you  have  quite  an  aTersion  to  me  my  dear  1* 

These  worda  excited  at  onoe  my  indignation  and  my  courage^  I 
advanced  with  a  firm  step  into  the  middle  of  the  room  ; 
What  do  you  want^ar?" 

"  (Hi  I  I  want  many  things,  but  it  will  take  a  long  time  to  ex- 
plain all  that  to  you— will  you  be  oeatad.* 

"  Sir." 

"  Oh  I  «8  you  like— well  then,  remain  standing." 
And  he  sat  Umsdf  down. 

After  some  minutes  of  silence,  during  which  he  seemed  to  be 
reflecting,  he  looked  up,  and  said : 

^  Confess,  my  dear  Mend,  that  lam  a  most  accommodating  hus- 
band." 

"  You  are  not  come  here  to  indidge  in  this  muerable  railleiy,  sir 
•-you  have  without  doubt  some  powerful  motive  to  induce  yea  to 
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impose  on  me  an  interrieir  «o  diaftgnoabletD  we.  Be  good  enongh 
to  abridge  it  as  much  as  poMsble*' 

^  Are  70U  expecting  M.  de  Roohegoae  hj  any  ohanee.' 

The  blood  monnted  iato  taj  faoe.  I  did  not  Toplj : 
I  shall  be/  he  oofttinned,  *  endumted  to  see  him  again,  and  no 
dmbt  he  will  be  equally  pleased  at  this  rencontre ;  aeeli^ir  agreeable 
these  sort  of  frank  positions  are  l  see  now  the  adTantage  of  Tirta- 
ousand  platonie  a&ettoiiB^  no  one  is embamuned  neither  the  wife, 
nor  the  lover,  Aor  the  hmband,'  then  looking  lound  him,  he  added, 
"  whj  raaUj  jou  are  litaated  hen,  quite  aolitary  and 

mysterious.' 

Once  more  sir,  I  ask  you  what  you  want  with  me  f 
Without  ttawermg,  M«  de  Laaory  ozamined  mo  attentiTsly,  and 
aaid: 

"  You  are  in  high  beauty,  your  ntuaction  as  '  the  deserted  wxEs  * 
•eems  to  hate  sutod  yon  wendorfially  wdl :  and  you  have  adopted 
with  wonderful  fimmess  the  part  you  mean  to  pky.  Not  the 
sUghtest  emotion,  not  the  i^ghteiit  aUoidrimmeni,  not  ot6b  sa  oz- 
presfliBn  of  hat^d,  not  avepxoach !  nothiaig  but  a  eontemplnous 
kind  of  impatience  after  more  than  three  years  of  separation.' 

Such  being  the  case  sir,  you  must  feel  how  impatient  I  am  to 
finish  Has  internew,  of  which  I  oan  undsretand  anther  the  end  or 
the  modTe/ 

^  I  can  easily  imagine  your  impakieaoe  tfaongh  it  is  but  little 
flattering  to  me,  either  morally— or  conjugally— for  after  all  my 
dear— you  are  my  wife^^-frray  don^  forget  tkat  cizoamstance^  insig- 
nificaniasit  aay  mppaar  to  you  peiisips.' 

«  Thanks  to  Qod,  sir,  I  hmd  fbrgotten  ii-«nd  it  requiod  your 
^  prasenoa  to  pot  me  in  mind  of  it.* 

And  my  afasenee  will  be  sufficient  to  effiiee  again  this  ^mgre^ 
aUe  mmenit.  Is  it  not  se  ?  Oh  1  I  comprehend  your  eilenoOp  it  is 
as  ezpreesiiift  ae  any  woids  could  be ;  but  fortnnately,  Madam,  I 
have  mot  the  eana  defeetire  memory,  exeaae  my  bhmtneas ;  but 
allow  me  to  tell  you  that  I  leeiumber  pgrfeotly  wel^  that  I  am  your 
husband  ^  Ihftre  no  indmrneai  to  forget  it  when  I  see  you  looking 
so  flharmiag,  so  Ism  eoteeto  hsgyeorparAen  for haiiBg  neglected 
you  so  long.' 

**  It  is  useless,  sir,  to  aak  my  pardon  for  nsgiset  thati  do  not 
no«r  Jeei,  and  that  i  hafo  aorer  rssentod.' 

Oh,  doabtte ;  so  then  my  eneesn  ser?e  onibf  to  acquit  me  to 
my  conssieDBe ;  bH^they  ms^  help  aw  to  obtain  the  fsMroar  I  hsTO 
come  to  soheii  of  yon.* 

^  I  Iktsn  to  you,  sir,  kmi  yon  speak  in  enigmaa. ' 

"Really,'  said  he,  legaidxng  me  with  an  sir  of  profeued  nOany. 
"BeaUy,  I  apeak  in  enigsu^  do  11  well  then  hen  is  the  aofaitaon  of 
them ;  it  is  imposaiUe  for  ass  to  hve  ssiy  isnger  without  you...aBd 
I  beseech  you  to  put  an  end  to  our  too  long  separation.' 
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I  ahnigged  mj  shoulden  without  aajing  a  word. 
Yon  think,  perhaps,  that  I  am  joldng  f 
I  haTe  nothing  to  say  to  jou,  nr.* 
"  I  tell  you,  madam,  that  I  am  speaking  aerioiisfy.' 
^  I  tell  yon,  sir,  that  this  interview  has  lasted  too  lon^ ; 
it  is  inconoeiTable  that  jou  should  dare  to  come  to  me  with  sach 
a  demand.' 

**ComeU>ycul  eometofoul*  repeated  he  with  a  sardonic  laugh... 
^'  why  you  are  losing  your  senses... it  would  he  a  great  privilege  if 
as  chief  of  our  common  property  I  pennitted  you  to  say  come  to  ics. . . 
for  I  am  master  here. 

-Sirr 

''liadame^  hare  tou  neyer  read  any  common  law  9  you  never 
have,  have  you  t  weU  you  were  wrong,  for  if  you  had  done  so,  yoa 
would  have  known  what  my  rights  are/ 

I  thooi^t  now  I  could  understand  the  odious  motive  of  this 
visit,  and  I  reddened  with  indignation. 

"It  is  money,  without  douht,  that  you  want  sir  f  ...ssid  I  with 
alook  of  withering  contempt :  he  got  up  suddenly  his  features  con- 
tracted with  rage.' 

Madame,  t^e  care.* 

"You are  come  no  douht  to  put  some  price  on  your  ahsence... 
I  regret  more  than  ever  your  having  ruined  me,  sir.. .for  unfortu- 
nately, enough  money  does  not  remain  to  me  to  huy  that  inesti- 
mahle  &vour.' 

"Oh,  you  can  make  epigrams  can  you,"  cried  he,  his  eyes 
sparkling  with  rage  and  hatred,  "  hut  you  do  not  know  then  how 
dependant  you  are  on  me  f  that  I  am  here  in  my  own  home,  that 
you  are  my  wife,  do  you  hear  that,  for  ever  my  vrife,  that  I  caa 
dispose  of  you,  can  do  vrith  you  what  seemeth  best  to  me ;  that 
you  cannot  say  a  word ;  that  I  have  the  law  on  my  side ;  and  that 
I  can  either  estabUsh  myself  here,  or  take  you  away  with  me.' 

"  I  am  aware  sir,  that  you  wish  to  frighten  me  by  these  threats, 
and  in  truth  the  menace  is  well  chosen,  for  the  idea  of  living  with 
you  again,  would  be  sufficient  to  make  me  die  of  fright ;  but  you 
forget  sir,  the  scandal  of  your  life  has  been  so  public,  that  you  haf« 
forfeited  all  your  rights  upon  me.' 

"  ReaUy  I  have  lost  my  rights  over  you.* 

"  And  as  to  your  risit^  sir,  has  it  can  have  but  one  motive,  that  of 
a  wish  to  obtain  money,  and  as  unfortunately  I  have  hardly  enough  to 
live  upon,  I  repeat  that  you  need  expect  nothing  frT>m  me.' 

"  Hold,  exclaimed  he,  with  a  d^^ree  of  concentrated  rage  mora 
fearfhl,  than  his  previous  burst  of  paaBi<Hi,  "  if  I  were  still  capable 
of  a  feeling  of  pity,  you  would  inspire  me  with  it,  you  poor  fool  ; 
listen  to  me  attentively,  for  this  joking  tires  me.  When  you  aUude 
to  the  scandal  of  n^  eonduet^  you  mean  my  love  for  Ursula^  and 
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mj  connection  with  her,  is  it  not  ?  Well,  according  to  the  Iftws  I 
may  have  ten  mistresses,  without  your  having  the  power  of  8«a7ing 
a  word,  so  long  as  I  do  not  intrude  them  under  the  conjugal  roof 
— and  I  defy  you  to  prove  that  Ursula  has  set  her  foot  in  my 
house." 

Sir,  your  connection  with  Ursula  is  not  the  only  thing.* 
^  Oh  I  you  would  speak  of  my  extravagance  and  dissipation  9 
Then  I  must  tell  you  again,  as  I  did  at  the  time  of  your  whim 
to  huild  a  hospitid,  that  hy  law  the  appropriation  of  our  wealth 
belongs  to  me  alone  ;  let  the  employment  of  it  be  for  a  good  pur- 
pose or  a  bad  one,  no  one  has  any  right  to  oontroul  me...l  am  not 
obliged  to  render  an  account  to  any  one  j  now  I  hope  I  have  clearly 
estabiuihed  my  position,  and  sufficiently  proved  my  rights." 
"  Oh  !  very  clearly,  sir !  and——" 

Cease ;  my  determination  is  that  you  shall  return  to  me.  I  give 
you  forty-eight  hours  to  make  your  arrangements  in ;  to-day  is 
Friday :  on  Sunday  morning  I  shall  come  to  fetch  you ;  I  might 
take  you  this  evening — this  very  moment,  but  that  is  not  conve- 
nient to  me ;  only  as  you  might  probably  be  seized  with  a  fancy  for 
travelling  between  this  and  Sunday,  a  person,  whom  I  can  rely  on, 
will  not  budge  from  here,  and  will  follow  you  about,  so  that  I  may 
have  no  difficulty  in  joining  you ;  as  to  your  plaionio  lover^  you 
may  tell  him  from  me,  that  I  dispense  with  his  visits... unless  indeed 
he  is  inclined  to  make  one  tome,  personally,  and  then — ^then.  .what 
follows  is  nothing  to  you." 

"  You  speak  marvellously  well,  siv ;  and  I  will  try  to  answer  you 
vzith  equal  ability.  Be  at  eape ;  I  sfaidl  not  take  the  trouble  to  fly, 
but  I  will  never  voluntarily  return  to  you.  In  order  to  accomplish 
that,  you  most  have  recourae  to  force.  A  magistrate  is  the  only 
person  who  can  justify  the  employment  of  forcible  means,  and  say, 
when  justice  is  brought  to  bear,  between  us,  how  do  you  think  the 
question  will  be  decided." 

Ah !  ah !  ah  I  you  really  are  a  very  clever  and  very  deep 
lawyer,  madame,  but  I  fear  much,  you  will  lose  your  first  cause. 
You  mean  to  say,  doubtless,  that  you  will  demand  a  seperation ;  I 
have  thought  of  that ;  there  is  only  one  objection.  It  is  not  si^- 
cient  for  a  woman  to  wish  for  a  seperation  in  order  to  be  able  to 
procure  one ;  at  the  worst,  you  will  plead  for  it.  Well,  then,  we 
will  set  up  our  pleas;  you  will  mention  Ursula,  I  shall  answer 
Roehegune.  The  public  voice  accuses  me  ;  it  will  accuse  you  too, 
and  we  shall  only  be  better  suited  than  ever,  on  account  of  the 
similiarity  of  our  positions." 

Sir,  do  not  insult  me  by  mentioning  such  a  comparison." 

Oh  this  is  charming... what  because  an  old  man  ahnost  in  his 
dotage,  his  bigot  of  a  wife,  and  a  converted  sinner  like  Madame  de 
Bicheville,  will  come  forward  to  attest  the  purity  of  your  connection 
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with  Rochcgime,  jon  Uimk  tkat,  sU  raficieBt,  vdl  theo,  I  dall 
give  myviU  <Mit,alK>aia  lieio  of  pbtonie  lofe»  and  if  tlim  is  maj 
occsaoo  for  it,  MadeoioiaeUe  Mana  ud  Imt  friends  will  eone 
forward  to  prove  the  angelie  parity  of  wj  conneftkm  with  Unula  ; 
upon  mj  word  it  will  be  »  nioet  dtrertiDg  sort  of  Tins  is  »n 

for  the  fatare,  joa  imdentaiid...ae  to  the  present^  cw  atfeiula«l  the 
ianeof  it,  ft  megirtnteor  inothcrwordi^  »  CoomiflBaBer  of  Pofiee 
will  ftdTiee  yon  to  tegm  immedifttrfythe  eoigi^  domndU,  mjdeer 
little  lort  iheepu" 

I  do  not  befioTe  H  vr^ 

Ahbfth!...andhj  whftt  powerfbl  philtie  or  what  megie  dnrm 
do  you  expect  to  sabdue  IL  k  Cotnmiwi ire  T 

By  a  Teiy  ample  prooes  or  ;  by  kying  before  that  mugiitnte 
the  prooft  poatire,  of  your  crimhial  comieetioii  with  Madame 
SUbinn,  mad  the  ealpable  lae  yoa  havemftdeof  my  fortane." 

"  IVoofii  I  what  an  attertation  from  the  Prince  IVHcriooiirt, 
donbtkfl^  and  a  oertifieate  from  the  lovely  and  lepentani  Pwchww  * 

**  Better  than  thai  nr.* 
Oh  then  it  mot  be  a  dc^orooi  prodnctioa  of  poor  M.  S^dioin 
or  his  mother^s  la/emme  de  wnayagt  de  la  Prwridenee  as  Hademo- 
iielkde  Mann  caUed  her." 

Take  care,  or  *  cried  I,  take  care  !  perii^M  there  ii  na&f 
■omething  proridoitial  In  the  aad  &te  of  that  hmfy* 

I  could  not  hdp  caflmg  to  mind  the  menaeea  of  death  that  M. 
S^herin  had  rowed  againat  M.  de  Lanciy. 

^  In  tnith,  I  think  there  most  be  flomethingpft>viiailta/fo^ 
M.  S^herin  appean  to  me  eingnlariy  predettm^,''  aud  my hndband 
smiling  at  his  own  coane  piaisanUrie, 

Str  I  know  not  which  I  feel  moat  atrongly,  indignation  or  die- 
gusty  so  in  one  word,  I  will  pot  an  end  to  iUs  scene ;  the  preofi^  on 
the  strength  of  which,  I  diaD  ask  leare  to  retire  to  the  ConTont  of 
Saere  C<Jtur^  whOe  wailing  for  our  sepantion  bdng— ^ 

^  The  proofs  1  madam,  tet  me  see  them." 

**  Those  proofr^  sir,  are  the  ktters  written  by  your  own  hand  to 
a  friend  in  Bretagne,  giring  the  whole  history  oi  your  connection 
with  Umila.** 

It  was  now  M.  de  Lancry's  turn  to  look  stnpified :  then  anger, 
shame,  rage,  and  hatred  bmvting  forth  he  grasped  me  by  the  aim 
and  cried  in  a  terrible  Toioe  : 

**  It  will  be  the  worn  for  yon  if  you  hare  read  those  letten." 

I  felt  my  courage  rise  with  the  emeigeney,  and  I  replied,  while  I 
disengaged  mTself  from  the  bnital  grasp  of  M.  de  Lancry  : 
I  have  read  those  letten  sir  T 

Yoa  haye  read  them  l...and  where  are  they,  .where  are  they  f 
"  In  my  possesrion." 
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**  Qh  !**  cried  he,  looking  around  if  to  discover  where  thej  could 
be,  "  oh  that  is  infiunous  treachery,  and  he  shall  pay  for  it,  with  his 
life." 

Then  putting  his  two  hands  clasped  together  on  his  forehead  with 
an  expression  of  frightful  rage,  and  violentlj  stamping  his  foot,  he 
cried  : 

"  Do  not  repeat  that  jou  have  read  those  letters. . .  I  cannot  answer 
for  myself  

I  rang  the  bell  instantly  :  my  valet  de  chambre  answered  it 

"  Remain  in  the  anti-room,**  said  I  to  him,  with  a  firm  voice,  I 
shall  have  some  orders  to  give  you  almost  immediately." 

These  words  recalled  M.  de  Lancry  to  himself,  he  walked  up  and 
down  with  agitation,  and  then  coming  towards  me. 

But  how  did  yon  get  those  letters  into  your  posaession  1  By 
Heavens  I  must  Imows  that  immediately  1" 

"  It  can  be  of  but  little  consequence  sir,  for  you  to  know  how  I 
got  them... the  &ct  is  certain,  that  they  are  in  my  hands,  and  that 
if  you  force  me  to  do  it,  I  shall  make  use  of  them." 

And  you  have  already  shown  them  without  doubt,"  cried  he 
with  a  sort  of  despairing  shame,  you  have  amused  your  friends  by 
letting  them  see,  to  what  a  degree  Ursula  tyranieed  over  me,  and 
how  unhappy  she  made  me,  oh  what  a  triumph  for  you  and  your 
imbeeile  Mends,  doubtlee«  you  all  laughed  together  at  the  agonies  of 
my  soul  ?  it  was  a  very  ridiculous  and  foolish  love,  that  love  of  mine, 
was  it  not)  to  ruin  myself  for  a  woman,  who  made  fun  of  me— let 
me  see,"  added  he  wiUi  a  burst  of  convulsive  laughter,  how  many 
copies  you  and  Bochegune  have  taken,  and  how  many  there  are  in 
circulation  at  thiii  present  moment  f 

These  base  suspicions  disgusted  me. 
I  have  the  misfortune  and  the  shame  of  bearing  your  name,  sir, 
that  punishment  is  sufficiently  humiliating  to  me  without  seeking 
to  augment  it." 

That  is  no  answer.  The  letters?  where  have  you  put  them, 
and  how  long  have  you  had  them  T 

"  After  aU,  sir,  I  see  no  reason-why  I  should  not  tell  you  how 
they  came  into  my  posaession.  The  two  first  were  brought  to  me 
in  a  parcel,  containing  a  bouquet  of  the  same  flowers  that  M.  Lu- 
garto  had  before  offered  me,  by  your  desire,  I  have,  therefore,  every 
reason  to  believe  that  he  sent  them  to  me ;  how  he  got  hold  of 
them  I  cannot  tell  ;  as  for  the  last  letter,  it  came  to  me  by  the 
poet." 

^  I  have  no  longer  any  doubt  Lugarto  is  secretly  here,"  cried  he, 
*^  they  did  not  deceive  me — ^they  really  saw  him — and  yet  it  was 
one  of  my  servants,  in  whom  I  have  perfect  confidence,  who  put 
those  letters  in  the  post — and  what  is  more,  the  person  to  whom 
1  wrote  them,  has  answered  them  as  if  he  had  received  them. 
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"^li  wodd  not  be  the  fini  time  ihei  M.  Li^;Mrto  had  ooimtar- 
leited  jonr  hMid-writiiii^  end  bribed  jonr  aerviat^  nr.* 

YeSy  jea^  it  miHt  be  to,  bj  heaven  I  but  whj  is  he  hidiiig 
himself  I  oh»  if  I  can  but  find  him  oat,. .as  to  hm  motive.. .if  he 
wished  to  enorease  the  aversion  I  afareadj  feLi  for  jon,  to  the  most 
implacable  hatred,  he  has  quite  succeeded,  do  jon  hear  1  succeeded 
beyond  his  expectations.  Death  and  madness  1  to  think  that  yon 
...70tt...7oa  riiould  have  read  thus  my  heart's  histoiy,  my  most 
secret  thoughts ;  and  to  dare  to  confess  it  to  me  1  why  yon  did  not 
consider  that  my  execration  of  yon  would  augment^  in  proportion  to 
the  advantage  that  Uiose  letters  gave  you  over  me,  those  letters !  I 
ted  you  I  must  have  those  letters  instantly.* 

You  forget,  sir,  that  all  those  threats  render  them  still  more 
precious  to  me." 

Observe,  Matilda,  and  do  not  drive  me  to  extremities  since  yon 
have  read  them  you  must  have  remariied  that  when  I  wrote  them  my 
soul  was  steeped  in  bittemesi^  yet  that  is  but  trifling  to  what  I  feel 
at  this  moment ;  once  more,  do  not  drive  me  to  extremities.* 

"  Let  us  continue  to  live,  as  we  have  done,  separately,  sir,  and 
those  letters  shall  never  be  Ivought  forward.* 

^  I  tell  you  that  you  must  live  with  me ;  that  it  is  more  esBentisl 
now  than  ever,  do  you  hear  me  ?* 

I  shall  employ  every  possible  means  to  escape  the  dreadful  al- 
ternative you  propose  to  me.* 

"  Why,  I  teU  you,  yon  are  a  fool,  for,  notwithstanding  those 
letteis^  yon  will  be  obliged  to  follow  me,  ud  to  remain  with  me  to 
abide  the  issue  of  that  proc^j.* 

"  We  shall  see,  sir,  whether,  in  the  face  of  sudb  evidence  against 
you,  I  shall  not  be  permitted  tp  retire  into  some  safe  aflylnm...into 
a  convent... therefore,  sir,  I  shall  tiy  my  fate.* 
That  is  your  h^t  word.* 

**  It  is  my  last  word ;  however,  for  your  own  interest  and  for 
mine,  for  I  have  a  horror,  I  confess  to  you,  of  raking  up  the  past, 
listen  to  me ;  I  repeat  again  that  your  determination  of  returning 
to  me,  can  only  be  a  threat,  in  order  to  force  mj  oonsent  to  some 
proposal  you  have  to  make  to  me,  on  the  score  of  money ;  perlu^w 
yon  wiA  me  to  give  up  the  pension  that  you  settled  on  me,  and 
which  you  have  ab-eady  reduced... if  that  is  it... to  spare  you  the 
degradation  of  playing  any  longer  the  odious  part  you  are  now  doing. 
I  oonsent.* 

He  interrupted  me  with  a  fresh  burst  of  rage- 
If  I  were  reduced  to  the  most  abject  misery^  and  you  could  load 
me  with  gold»  do  you  hear  ?  I  would  not  renounce  the  rights  that 
I  have  over  you,  and  but  for  the  imperious  necessity  which  prevents 
itk  it  would  not  be  the  day  after  to-morrow,  but  it  would  be  this 
▼ery  hour  that  I  should  Uke  you  away  with  me.* 
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Why  this  ia  the  most  ferooioiis  madneoBi'*  eried  I,  "  it  is  im- 
possible that  we  can  erer  liTe  together  again ;  jou  hare  just  told 
me  how  mndb  jou  hate  me,  aad  I  deepiae  jou  as  much,  what  then 
can  you  want  with  me  9  there  ia  acme  horrible  myatery  in  thia... 
but,  thank  God,  I  am  no  longer  alone,  I  hate  frienda  now  who  will 
defend  me^* 

Three  o'clock  atmck. 
Three  o'clock !  ahready  three  o'clock  T  aaid  he,  impatiently ; 
then  he  added :    I  must  go ;  once  more  you  refuae  to  come  and 
live  with  me  the  day  after  to*morrow  T 

"  I  refuae  1" 

"  Take  care." 

"  I  refuae.   I  will  yield  only  to  foroe." 
You  wiah  then  for  ^lat,  and  scandal  1" 

^  I  cannot  imagine^  air,  what'you  can  want  with  me  1  and  now," 
added  1,  with  terror,    I  believe  you  to  be  amiable  of  anjrthing." 

Yea  I  yea  1"  exchdmed  he,  wildly ;  ^  I  shall  be  capable  of  any- 
thing that  will  oblige  you  to  follow  me,  becauae  more  than  my  life 
is  concerned  in  that then,  aa  if  he  feared  he  had  aaid  too  much, 
he  added,  amiling  bitterly,  becauae  my  happineaa — my  domestic 
happineas  ia  concemed  in  it.  My  gentle  Biatilda,  happy  daya 
await  ua ;  therefore,  on  Sunday  morning— he  went  off  i^ioualy. 

Aa  soon  as  he  was  gone  the  strength  which  had  suatained  me 
entirely  gave  way ;  I  remained  aome  time  inaenaible— incapable  of 
collecting  myideaa. 

Aa  aoon  aa  I  recoTered  from  the  ahock  I  had  experienced,  I 
began  to  weigh  calmly  the  consequenoee  of  the  atep  M.  de  Lanciy 
had  now  taken,  what  could  be  hia  reaaona  in  wiahing  for  a  re-union 
with  me  I  could  not  devine ;  however,  that  did  not  make  me  very 
uneasy  aeeing  I  waa  ao  determined  myaelf  never  to  aooede  to  it. 

The  queaticA  therefbre  that  remained  to  be  aolved  wai^  whether 
he  oould  foroe  me  f  My  men  of  burineaa  had  often  urged  me  to 
demand  my  separation,  never  doubting  that  I  ahould  obtain  it  with 
ease  ;  I  had  always  refnaed,  having  a  horror  of  the  aeandal  it  would 
oocaaion,  but  it  had  never  entered  their  heada  or  mine  to  imagine 
that  M.  de  Laneiy  would  ever  have  the  audacity  to  propoee  living 
with  me  again. 

It  appeared  to  me  iinpoeaible,  that  after  reading  the  letters  I  had 
in  my  poaBeadon,  I  could  be  foroed  to  return  to  live  even  temporarily 
with  M.  de  Lanery,  but  on  the  other  hand  the  law  was  aometimea 
80  aingukrly  uiguat  towarda  women,  that  I  did  not  feel  com- 
pletely reasBured.   I  therefore  wrote  inatantly  to  a  £ynoua  lawyer 
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who  had  done  a  great  deal  of  busineaB  for  Madame  de  RicheTille 
and  begged  him  to  come  and  speak  to  me  immediately. 

After  deep  and  prolonged  refleoiionfl^  the  resolt  of  this  terriUe 
scene  appeared  to  me  almost  like  happiness,  for  it  settled  all  mj 
doubts  and  wicertainties  respecting  M.  de  Bochegune. 

M.  de  Lancry  had  shown  liimself  to  me  under  such  reTolting 
circumstances,  his  pretended  rights  were  so  odious  and  terrifying 
to  me  that  I  felt  indignant  with  myself  for  eyer  having  instituted 
any  comparison  between  his  conduct  and  mine. 

The  course  I  meant  to  pursue  was  a  plain  and  simple  one,  to 
plead  for  a  separation  from  M.  de  Lancry,  and  that  separation 
once  obtained,  to  follow  the  dictates  of  my  heart  and  in  some 
unknown  retreat  to  wait  for  M«  de  Bochegune,  and  consecrate  to 
him  the  remainder  of  my  life. 

A  legal  separation,  I  should  consider  in  the  light  of  a  diroroe. 
and  therefore  feel  myself  completely  free. 

Doubtless  it  would  be  much  more  heroic  to  continue  as  I  was 
before,  but  at  last  I  came  to  the  determination  that  it  would  be 
folly  to  push  an  eiaggeration  of  my  duties  to  such  a  pitch  as  that 

I  should  noTor  myself  haTe  demanded  the  separation,  but  IL  de 
Lanciy  obliged  me  to  do  so,  therefore  though  painful  to  me  in  some 
respects,  in  others  I  hailed  it  with  joy,  since  to  that  I  should  owe  the 
happy  futurity,  which  just  before  I  was  on  the  point  of  renouncing. 

1  had  noTor  felt  my  judgment  more  cabn  and  decided  than 
after  that  riolent  scene,  I  had  never  adopted  a  determination  more 
promptly  or  more  satifl&ctorily. 

I  did  not  blind  myself  to  any  of  the  &cts ;  I  did  not  shrink  from 
any  contingency,  howeyer  threatening  it  might  appear. 

I  imagined  Uie  position  of  being  forc^  to  live  with  M.  de 
Lancry  tUl  my  prooes  was  decided ;  I  felt  certain  I  could  bear  that 
trial,  sustained  by  the  certainty  of  the  happiness  that  was  to  follow 
it 

I  went  further  stiU ;  I  imagined  my  case  lost,  and  M.  de  Lancry 
master  of  my  fate.  But  then  the  injustice  would  be  so  flagrant, 
the  opinion  of  society,  if  they  acquieeed  in  it>  so  revolting,  that  I 
should  no  longer  feel  any  respect  for  it,  or  fi&ncy  that  I  owed  it  any 
duty—  I  should  therefore  without  scruple,  confide  my  life  and  destiny 
to  the  tender  care  of  M.  de  Bochegune,  and  that  without  remorse, 
or  without  fear,  appealing  to  Gfod,  and  turning  from  the  judg- 
ment of  men  to  his  supreme  tribunal,  the  last  refoge,  the  last  hope 
of  the  oppressed. 

Though  I  felt  flill  faith  in  my  own  resolutions,  yet^  in  order  to 
engage  myself  irrevocably  with  M.  de  Bochegune,  as  well  as  to  ob- 
tain his  advice  and  support  under  such  important  drcumstanoe^ 
I  wrote  him  these  words  in  haste : 

«  Gome  back... come  back  quickly,  my  beloved  friend,  this  time 
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it  will  be  for  ever...!  am  jrours  for  ever,  mj  whole  life  will  be  de- 
voted to  you." 

I  called  Blondeati  and  said  to  her — 

"  Yon  must  go  to  the  Hotel  de  Rochegune ;  giye  this  letter  to 
the  snperintendant,  and  desire  him,  from  me,  to  send  it  off  in- 
stantly to  his  master  by  an  express:" 

Hardly  was  Blondeau  gone ;  when  one  of  the  serrants  of  ^ 
Madame  de  Richeville  rushed  into  me,  all  in  tears. 

For  heayen's  sake,  madame,"  cried  she,  come,  mademoiselle, 
Knuna  is  dying,  and  Madame  de  Richeyille  is  quite  fhrntic." 

— 0  

CHAPTER  XXXIII. 

00NSOL4TION. 

What  a  tad  spectacle  offered  itself  to  my  sight.  The  most  minute 
details  of  that  scene  are  indelibly  engraven  on  my  heart  The 
curtains  of  Emma's  bed  and  room  were  of  white  muslin,  the  shut- 
ters half  closed,  admitted  only  a  feeble  light  in  the  apartment,  one 
could  hardly  distinguish  in  the  midst  of  the  white  draperies  which 
surrounded  her,  the  pale  and  angelic  countenance  of  Emma^  her 
light  hair  falling  negligently  in  bands  down  her  &ce,  her  large  eyes, 
without  expression,  luJf  closed,  their  long  eye  Lishes  throwing  a 
shadow  on  her  cheeks  already  hoUow  from  illness,  sometimes  her 
lips  moved  feebly,  her  two  small  hands  were  crossed  upon  her 
breast  in  an  attitude  fall  of  grace  and  modesty. 

I  had  not  seen  Emma  for  two  days,  and  I  was  frightened  at  the 
alteration  I  perceived. 

Madame  de  Richeville  kneeling  by  the  side  of  the  bed,  held  her 
in  a  convulsive  embracOi  eoyering  with  tears  and  kisses  her 
eyes,  her  cheeks,  her  forehead,  her  hair. 

One  of  her  attendants,  stifling  her  sobs,  stood  near  the  foot  of 
the  bed,  holding  a  cup  in  her  hands. 

"  Good  God  1  what  is  the  matter,**  cried  I,  throwing  myself  on 
my  knees  near  Madame  de  Richeville. 

She  made  me  no  answer,  but  redoubled  her  caresses. 

I  took  hold  of  Emma's  hand,  it  was  dry  and  burning,  her 
breathing  appeared  painful  and  oppresMd,  which  iras  what  caused 
Madame  de  RicheviUe  so  much  alarm. 

«  Have  you  sent  for  the  physician  T  said  I,  in  a  low  voice,  to 
the  femme  de  chambre. 

Alas  !  no,  madame.  Miss  Emma's  attack  came  so  suddenly  that 
we  seem  all  to  have  lost  our  wits." 
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GiTd  me  thmt  cop,  and  go  hutantlf  fnr  IL  QmxA/'  mid  I 
to  her. 

She  went  immediately. 

**  Emma — Emma,  my  child,  yon  do  not  hear  me.. .Oh  I  my  Grod, 
you  do  not  know  me,  eried  Madame  de  Richeville,  tobbtng,  I 
implore  you. .  .1  beseech  you. .  .try  to  drink  a  little. '  tnimuig  round 
to  take  the  cup,  she  pereeiyed  me. 

'*  Ah,  I  told  yon  so,**  murmured  9he^  pointing  to  her  diild  with 
a  moTement  of  despair.    Lost,  lost,  and  I  shaUnew  smriye  her." 

"  Silence  j  in  pity  to  her  and  yourself,  silence." 
She  does  not  know  me,  she  will  not  now  take  anything  from 
my  hand... and  yet  this  dbra^ght  might  be  the  means  of  saving 
her." 

And  she  attempted  to  put  it  to  the  lips  of  the  young  gitl,  but 
with  a  gentle  movement  of  her  hand,  she  refused  it. 

I  told  you  so ;  she  knows  all.. .she  despises  me... she  hates  me. 
Oh,  my  God  !  she  will  die,  cursing  her  mother." 

And  completely  losing  her  reason,  Madame  de  Richeville  threw 
her  arms  up  in  despair;  her  sobs  became  convulsiye,  then  they 
^ddenly  subsided,  her  tears  ceased  to  flow,  her  strength  fidled 
her,  and  she  fell  down,  a  victim  to  a  frightful  nervous  attack. 

I  rang  for  her  women ;  they  carried  her  into  her  own  room ;  and 
I  remained  abne  with  Emma. 

Doctor  Gerard  arrived  soon  afterwards.  He  desired  to  have  an 
exact  account  of  how  she  had  passed  the  night — ^it  had  been  a  very 
restless  and  feverish  one ;  in  the  morning  Emma  was  rather  drowsy ; 
and  when  she  awoke  she  looked  at  Madame  de  Richeville  for  some 
time ;  then  she  spoke  some  words  which  were  unintelligible  during 
the  delirium  of  her  fever ;  that  attack  having  passed  away,  she  bad 
fallen  into  the  state  of  torpor  and  insensibility  in  which  we  now  saw 
her. 

M.  Gerard  approached  the  bed,  looked  at  Emma  for  some  time 
attentively,  and  then  listened  to  her  impeded  respiration. 

I  watched  his  countenance  with  anxiety  ;  it  was  grave  and  anxious. 
After  a  moment's  consideration  he  said  to  me : 

"  Madame,  I  should  like  to  speak  with  you  alone,  since  unfortun- 
ately the  Duchess  de  Richeville  is  not  in  a  state  to  listen  to  me." 

I  made  a  sign  to  the  two  women  to  leave  the  room. 

"  My  God,  sir  "  cried  I what  is  the  matter  with  Emma  T 

"  The  danger  is  great — very  great^" 

"  Oh,  sir,  is  there  no  hope  ? 
Ifear  not,  madam e,  our  science  is  unforiunately  powerless  to 
cope  against  causes  purely  moral,  which  produce  these  physical 
prostrations  of  strength.  In  vain  we  attempt  to  fight  against  the 
effects,  while  we  are  ignorant  of  the  cause  of  them,  therefore,  seeing 
the  immineut  danger  of  Miss  Emma... I  must— I  ought— 
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Perceifing  the  hesitation'  of  M.  Gerard. 
Sir,*'  said  I  to  him,  ^*  I  am  the  dearest  friend  of  Madame  de 
Richeville,  and  I  love  Emma  as  a  sister.    I  can  answer  all  your 
questions." 

"  That  is  why  I  asked  jou  to  send  awaj  the  servants,  what  I 
have  to  saj  to  jou  must  he  entirely  coniidentiaL" 
Afler  another  pause,  he  continued, 
I  have  attended  Miss  Emma  both  at  Saeri  Cour  and  here,  her 
character  always  appeared  to  me  (Tune  exaltaU&n  eoneerUrie^  her 
imagination  very  lively,  her  mind  very  sensitive,  her  candour  ex- 
treme...! know  not  if  I  am  mistaken." 

By  mo  means,  sir,  both  with  Madame  de  Bicheville  and  me, 
Emma  has  always  been  frankness  itself." 
M.  Oerard  reflected  for  a  few  minutes,  and  then  continued. 
So  Madame  de  Richeville  has  always  told  me,  and  that  as^ 
cnirance,  from  a  person  who  knew  Miss  Emma  so  thoroughly,  was 
sufficient  to  drive  away  from  my  mind  certain  suspicions,  which  had 
«ome  into  it,  and  which  I  now  bitterly  regret,  not  having  sooner 
confided  to  you." 
"  How  is  that,  sir  1" 

^  I  shall  have  the  honor  of  telling  you ;  the  cause  of  Miss  Emma's 
illness  is  entirely  mental,  the  frequent  reveries  in  which  she  so  often 
indulged,  and  her  state  of  langour  date  from  some  time  past ;  but 
these  symptoms  have  assumed  a  much  more  serious  character  within 
the  few  last  weeks  j  they  have  been  alarming  for  ihe  last  few  da3rs, 
and  dangerously  so  since  yesterday.  Now  what  remains  for  me  to 
tell  you,  is  a  matter  of  great  delicacy,  but  the  life  of  this  child 
depends  ^jipon  it." 

'  Pray,  sir,  explain." 

"  Well,  madame,  you  who  have  been  in  the  habit  of  seeing  Miss 
Emma  every  day,  oi  living  in  habits  of  constant  intimacy  with  her, 
have  you  never  suspected  that  she  had  some  penchant... some  un^ 
requited  attachment  1" 

Emma?  oh  no,  sir... none  whatever... but  what  could  make  you 
imagine  such  a  thing  V* 

*^  I  repeat,  madame,  that  her  illness  has  all  the  symptoms  which 
are  caused  by  some  represEied  attachment ;  I  have  often  been  on 
the  point  of  naming  to  you  my  suspicions,  but  the  Duchess  and 
you,  madame,  both  mentioned  so  often  to  me  her  extraordinary 
frankness,  that  you  helped  to  drive  away  that  idea.** 

After  reflecting  again  for  some  little  time,  finding  nothing  to 
justify  the  suspicions  of  M.  Oerard,  I  answered, 

"  No,  sir,  I  cannot  imagine  that  Emma  has  any  unrequited  at- 
tachment, I  am  even  astonished  at  such  a  thought  occurring  to 
you,  as  are  you  as  well  acquainted,  as  I  am,  with  the  candour,  sim- 
plicity, I  might  almost  say  childishness,  of  Emma  s  disposition,  I 
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am  sure  it  would  haye  been  imposBible  Ibr  her  to  hidesiich  aieitfet 
eitiier  from  Madame  de  RieheviUe  or  mef 

^  That  eandonr  and  childiflbneB^  madamey  inrtead  of  dianpatiiiY 
my  conTictiony  only  strengthens  it" 

•'How  can  that  be,  air  r 

"  Perhaps  she  is  herself  ignorant  of  the  penchant  die  ftels...lNtt 
in  looking  back^  can  jou  remember  nothing  in  jour  interoonm  with 
her,  that  howcTer  imrignifieant  it  might  appear  at  the  time,  wonldi 
on  reflection,  serve  to  enhghten  yon  now!" 

*^  No,  the  more  I  think  of  it,  the  more  imivobable  it  appears  to 
me  ;  however,  without  entering  into  the  pcurticularB  of  a  seerei^ 
which  is  not  mj  own ;  I  must  tell  jou,  that  Madame  de  Bicheville 
and  I  fear,  that  Emma  has  made  a  discovery  relative  to  her  fianOy  ; 
and  if  it  is  so,  it  is  one  which  would  affiiot  that  poor  child  most 
sensibly." 

M.  Gerard  appeared  more  mkL  more  embamssed,  and  not  to  pay 
much  attention  to  what  I  SMd  to  him ;  he  shook  his  head  with  an 
air  of  doubt,  then  again,  going  close  te  Emma,  listened  to  hsr 
breathing,  which  seemed  rather  easier,  felt  her  purae,  and  said, 

"  She  is  very  ill,  very  ill,  indeed  I  as  it  is  a  mental  cause  alone 
which  produces  this  ilhieea,  so  we  cm  only  hope  for  a  mental  cure.  . 
there  are  instanoes  of  patients  reviving  by  the  mere  presence  of  the 
person,  whose  loss  they  were  regretting ;  it  must  be  some  mirade  of 
that  sort  which  can  alone  save  Miss  Emma." 
Oh  1  sir,  your  fHghten  me,"  cried  I. 

^  It  is,  however,  j^t  too  true  1"  replied  he ;  and  I  must  fifst 
convince  you  of  the  imminent  dai^r  in  which  she  is... as  thai  con- 
sideration could  alone  reconcile  me  to  the  necessity  of  informing 
you  of  a  strange  communication,  that  I  have  received,  in  a  vety 
diEUigreeable  manner." 

<^  What  can  your  mean,  sir  ?  of  what  oomumnication  do  you 
apeak  r 

*'  This  morning  an  unknown  mesaenger  brot^ht  me  a  little  par- 
cel containing  ten  notes  of  a  thousand  francs  eadi,  and  a  letter 
which  I  must,  however  unwillingly,  shew  you.** 
.   M.  Gerard  then  read  what  follows. 

«  These  ten  thotuand  JrancB  are  yours,  if  pou  uiil  undertake  to 
announce  to  Madame  de  Zancry,  that  MUs  Emma  de  Lettanges^  is 
dying  for  love  of  M.  le  Marquis  de  Bochegune.** 

There  are  certain  emotions,  so  painful,  that  they  seem  to  deaden 
all  feeling  in  you,  this  was  the  case  with  me  at  hearing  this  dread- 
ful revelation. 

I  seemed  to  have  received  a  frightful  blow  upon  my  heart,  my 
ideas  became  confused^  for  a  moment  or  two,  I  saw  nothing...! 
heard  nothing. 
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The  room  wfts  dArk,  so  that  the  phjsician  did  not  perceive  the 
alteration  of  my  countenance ;  he  continued. 

I  need  not  add,  Madame,  that  the  ten  thousand  fhmcs  were 
immediately  sent  to  the  hospital,  but  I  regret  that  I  had  not  an- 
nounced my  own  convictions  before,  either  to  yon  or  Madame  de 
BicheyiUe ;  as  at  present  it  would  appear  as  if  I  acted  the  part  of 
agent  to  m j  mysterious  informant  j  I  can  only  repeat  what  I  have 
already  sud  of  Miss  Emma's  s)nnptoms.  but  as  I  have  not  the  honor 
of  b^g  acquainted  with  M.  de  Rochegune,  I  must  ask  you, 
madame,  whether  you  have  ever  observed  any  preference  shewn  to 
him,  and  whether  Miss  Emma  was  in  the  habit  of  seeing  him  fre- 
quently," 

Yea,  sir,  she  used  to  see  him  almost  every  day. 
And  do  you  think  that  M.  de  Rochegune  returns  her  attach- 
ment, or  is  aware  of  it  V* 

^  I  do  not  think  he  does,  sir... no,  I  think  not.*' 

After  a  moment's  silence,  I  said  to  the  dooteri  with  an  altered 
voice,  and  in  a  solemn  tone : 

Then,  sir,  this  child  is  really  in  danger  of  death,  and  it  is  a 
concealed  passion  which  is  killing  her  ?*' 

^  I  believe  so,  madame^  on  my  honor  I  believe  it,  and  if  there 
is  a  ray  of  hope  for  her,  it  would  be  in  rousing  her,  by  telling  her 
that  her  love  for  M.  de  Rochegune  was  returned, 

Now,  sir,  for  Emma's  sake,  I  have  a  great  favour  to  ask  of  you.'* 

^  Speak,  madame." 
Will  you  give  me  that  letter,  and  your  word  of  honor  that 
you  will  never  mention  to  any  one  that  you  received  it." 

M.  Gerard  hesitated  for  a  moment,  not  wishing  to  act  without 
xefleotion,  and  then  replied  : 

"  My  conscience  will  have  nothing  to  reproach  me  with,  the  poor 
bave  profited  by  the  money,  and  the  communication  I  have  made 
to  you  was  absolutely  necessary,  I  have  therefore  no  objection  to 
give  the  lettor  up  to  you,  and  to  make  you  the  promise  that  you 
exact  from  me." 
I  thank  you,  sir." 

"  Reflect,  madnme  well  1  said  the  doctor  to  me  in  a  grave  and 
imposing  nuuuier,  and  returning  to  the  bed  of  Emma— that  you  have 
a  deep  responsibility  attached  to  you  ;  the  moments  are  precious ;  I 
must  go  and  see  the  Dnchess  who  is  quite  unfit  to  attempt  to  nurse 
her  young  relative  at  present,  the  fis^te  of  that  poor  child  rests  with 
you ;  if  you  can  give  her  any  hope,  let  it  be  done  as  soon  as  possible 
— and  with  the  greatest  care — ^her  <iecis  of  fever  is  diminished 
added  he  feeling  her  pulse ;  perhaps  the  delirium  is  gone,  if  she 
could  listen  to  you,  and  the  brain  is  not  already  afiected,  die  may 
still  be  saved<^ 


Yon  IK       t  A-"  mid  I  with  bitterMS  ^—ii  b  iaaeed  a  great 
— ft        great  raponahilit  j  !  a  most  terrible  one-* 
After  lookiogmt  Fjoma  mgrnin,  the  doctor  «id  to  mtj 

think  I  can  aee  s  tear  on  the  ejefidft— that  isaprocf  of  » 
iliirfat  aaendment — aa  aoon  aa  fhe  can  fi&len  to  jov,  epeak  to  her 
of  M.  de  Bocbegnne,  with  reaerre  at  fint»  and  obeerre  attentiTdj 
what  effect  this  prodneea  on  her.* 

-Yea  sir?    I  will  not  fiul  to  obaenre.* 

•*  Then,  if  you  perceirc  that  this  name  oecaaions  in  her  anj 
emotion,  howeTer  alight  it  may  be,  jon  nraet  gire  her  hopes  of 
aeeing  him  aoon. ..is  he  here  ?** 

"  No  I  no  !  sir,  he  has  been  absent  some  days.** 
Ah !  and  it  is  jost  dnring  that  time  that  IGsb  Emma*s  iDneas 
has  become  so  dangerous,  doubtless  it  was  tkai  which  bronght  on 
the  last  attack,  you  most  therefore  speak  of  his  retam.-.tell  her 
tbat  he  will  bsTe  pleasore  in  seeing  her  again... perhi^w  yoa 
mnst  STen  teD  her  that  he  has  gnessed  her  feelings  towards  him, 
and  partakca  €i  them. ..for  above  iJl  things  we  mnst  think  d  saring- 
her- 

"Withoot  doobt,  sir;  we  mnai  save  her,  aaid  I  almost 
mechanicaDy.* 

So, for  example,  if  yonrwsrds  prodnoe  some  mihoped  for  resolt 
yoa  mnst  pnt  the  dedaiTe  blow,  even  by  giving  her  hopes  of  soon 
marrying  M.  de  Roehegone...!  repeat  again  die  is  in  sodi  immi- 
nent danger  we  mnst  do  all  we  can  to  save  her.. .if  this  marriage  is 
in  possible,  she  most  learn  that  afterwards,  when  there  will  be  less 
danger,  no  one  experiences  two  sodi  attacks  aa  this.** 
* \oa  think  not  sir.* 

"Without  donbt...if  by  a  miracle  she  reeovera,  we  mist  kaie 
her  in  that  oonricUon  nntil  aha  is  qmte  re^estaUished,  and  her  re- 
covery will  be  quick  ;  for  happiness  is  the  best  physician  !  in  illneBS 
Off  the  mind,  it  works  wonders,  therefore  Ifadame  I  dare  not  saj 
have  hope-bat  have  ooarage...no  doobt  yoor  responsibility  is  great ; 
bat  no  one  coold  be  more  fitted  to  ondertake  a  task  which  reqoireB 
80  much  delicacy,  tact»  and  devaumenL  Yoa  are  the  dearest 
friend  of  Madame  de  Richeville  and  almost  like  a  sister  to  this  poor 
fUidithtOTly  diiiiee  that  remains  of  restoring  her  to  life  coold  not 
W  fimd  in  better  Ij 9.13 ds... this  evening  I  will  come  again." 

After  having  written  some  prescriptions,  he  went  away;  one 
of  lladaroy  d^f  Rieheviile*s  attendants  came  and  told  me,  that  the 
DvdieB  ecu i ^ n iied  in  a  most  deplorably  nervoos  state. 

I  desired  her  t*>  rt  tiirn  to  her  mistress,  as  Emma  was  sleeping, 

!  neiiiAiis*vd  alon*/  ;  alone  with  that  unfortunate  young  girl,  who, 
in  her  uncotiwioms  ir.T)c^nce,  was  striking,  the  most  cruel  blow  I  had 
•  w  expeiieiM^td.  Oh  mj  God  I  thou  knowest^  I  threw  myself  on  my 
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knees  by  that  dying  bed  and  I  prayed  with  ferrouf,  for  grace,  to 
conquer  the  detestable  thoughts,  the  instincts  of  homicide... yes 
homicide,  for  one  may  kill  sometimes  by  a  word,  ot  by  silence,  as 
well  as  by  the  knife.  '^Almighty  power,  thou,  to  whom  all  thoughts 
are  known,  and  from  whom  no  secrets  are  hid,  save  me  from 
mysett" 

0 

CHAPTER  XXXIL 

THE  BBYELATION. 

I  WAS  there  alone. ..alone  with  Emma,  waiting  till  she  awoke... 
waiting  for  the  lucid  moment  when  I  might  question  her  heart, 
in  order  to  discoTcr  theU,  of  which  she  herself  perhaps  was 
ignorant... 

And  I... I... to  announce  it  to  her. 

As  I  thought  over  the  past,  I  was  astonished  at  my  own  blindness. 
....A  thousand  trifles,  unnoticed  at  the  time  now  crowded  on  my 
mind,  amongst  others,  the  emotion  she  experienced  at  the  sight  of 
snow... that  snow  which  had  almost  proved  the  winding  sheet  of 
M.  de  Rochegune.  Another,  a  later  and  fatal  proof  l  had  she  not 
experienced  all  the  sensations  of  the  most  liyely  jealousy,  towards 
me? 

And  why  should  that  lore  be  improbable... was  it  not  to  be  ex- 
pected, was  it  not  natural  9  seeing  M.  de  Rochegune  eyery  day, 
hearing  nothing  but  his  praises,  how  could  she  avoid  loving  him  % 

For  a  moment  I  bitterly  blamed  Madame  de  Richeville  for  her 
imprudence.  Poor  unhappy  mother  1  Then  all  the  weight  of  my 
execrations  fell  on  M.  Lugarto. 

Ah  1  he  knew  how  to  revenge  himself  in  an  atrocious  manners 

But  how,  could  he,  who  had  never  seen  Emma  have  discovered  a 
secret  unknown  even  to  me,  and  Madame  de  Richeville ;  a  secret  that 
Dr.  Grerard  only  suspected  ? 

The  Duchess  believed  all  her  servants  to  be  faithful  ones,  but 
must  not  M.  Lugarto  have  bribed  some  of  them,  but  even  then,  how 
could  they  have  read  the  heart  of  Emma,  better  than  her  mother, 
and  better  than  I  had  ? 

In  thinking  this  over,  it  was  but  too  easily  explained...!  was 
entirely  pre-occupied  with  my  own  love.  Madame  de  Richeville 
herself  took  a  lively  interest  in  it,  and  the  idea  of  Emma  enter- 
taining a  passion*  never  entered  our  heads* 

Goidd  Emma  have  had  a  confidante  amongst  the  attendants  of 
MadaiQe  de  Richeville?  that  was  very  improbable  with  such  a 
disposition  as  her*s...and  they  all  seemed  so  devoted  to  her  mother ; 
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Wt  ahi ;  gold  b  »  powerftd  comit>tor,  tud  iluit  M.  Li^gaiio^  did 

Somfiiimet  I  oppofled  to  A%  endenoe  ct  helM,  rnaeoBi  which 
nppeami  m  poirerfiil  10  imnratable  as  the  kws  of  nature. 

^No ;  no  ;  then  cried  I,  SnunA  must  not  lore  IL  de  Bodie- 
gnne,  she  most  not ;  that  lore  would  cauae  either  her  death,  or  my 
eternal  nnhappineas^  that  poor  girl  must  not  die ;  and  I  must  not 
be  doomed  to  eternal  unhappiiieaB. 

It  was  impoenble  for  me  to  renounce  that  loTe,  and  go  back  to 
M.  de  Lanerj ;  it  was  impoaaUe  for  me  to  have  touched  so  nearlj 
the  height  of  felicity^  and  then  to  be  thnot  down  into  sadi  an 
abjrv.  It  was  impoasible  for  me  lo  look  forward  to  sach  an 
accumulation  of  misfortmiesi  they  ooold  never  be  hei^ied  on  the  head 
one  victim,  Ood  eonld  never  permit  it ;  what  had  I  done,  that 
I  should  be  persecuted  to  sach  a  degree  ? 

Then  a  voice,  at  onoe  severe,  yet  paternal,  seemed  to  answer, 

^And  that  child,  that  angel  who  is  dying;  whai  has  she 
done  t  her  soul  is  so  pure,  that  she  is  ev«n  ignorant  ef  the  love 
she  feels ;  she  has  iM  it  to  no  onc.ahe  has  suffered.. .ehe  has 
hded  away,  but  she  has  never  com^ained,  she  «M(lfMc«ercomplain» 
and  yet  she  is  dying  1 

^Like  the  lowers  which  &de  and  fie,  when  deprived  of  tiie  son, 
though  they  are  ignorant  irhat  the  sun  ls...8he  has  Mt  the  love 
that  would  have  sostained  her  lif^  &il  her.. .and  she  has  sunlt 
under  it.  . .she  had  no  need  of  snbtUe  arguments  and  sophistry  to 
jurtiff  her  love.. .she  iras  young  and  free... she  loved  a  man  young 
and  free  also;  her  love  might  be  sanctioned  by  the  hws  of  Ood 
and  man.  She  »  but  mzteen  ;  and  she  is  ^ymg. 

^  C^ose  your  eyes  for  ever,  poor  child ;  yofur  virgin  krre  wffl  be 
buried  with  you.. .do  not  iear...all  the  worid  vriH  remain  as  ig&o« 
rant  of  it,  as  you  have  been  yourself ;  to  aee  tiiose  two  small  pale 
and  thin  hands  crossed  over  your  breast^  one  might  isuigine  fliat 
an  instinct  of  modesty,  made  yon  wish  to  hide  that  love,  which  the 
transparency  of  your  soul  could  not  conceal... sleep  then.. .sleep  on 
an  eternal  sleep.. .poor  child."  Then  I  Mt  my  heart  touched,  I 
threw  eyes  on  the  gentle  and  dying  figure  of  Emm%  she  was 
Hghtly  sleeping^  her  oountenance  so  changed  and  sorrowM  had 
yet  at  that  moment  an  expression  that  was  magnificent^  of 
resignation,  and  candour... 

•Oh  I  my  God  T  cried  I,  fUHng  onmy  knees, « Ae  is  very  unh^^py ; 
^•1^  ^  is  ignorant  of  the  caiae  of  her  unhap^ness.  .. 
whilst  I... I  ahouid  have  to  live  in  a  state  of  eternal  despair* 
.^n  reflecting  how  selfish  was  this  coneidefation,  suppremii^  my 

l>egged  forgiveness  for  it,  from  Bmma. 
m^m^rv^^^  thecontnuyextwmeef  disiMeiestedherofan; 
methoi^ht  the  myaierfous  foice  again  addresMdme. 


*<GourftC[ei...oouvagel  poor  wosiaa.,.'^ii  sftid,  ''younba  Iimt]^ 
cro88»  bvt  one  step  more,  and  you  will  haye  gained  the  Bttminit  of 
Cal?ai7... 

"  From  there... from  that  sublime  height,  in  humble  imitaiien  of 
Christ  J  who  on  the  oroas^  wa«i  the  medii^r  between  God  and  man  j 
you  maj  contemplate  the  child  whom  you  will  hate  saTedi  the 
mother  who  will  bless  jou  1  as  for  the  man  so  worthy  of  yon,  and 
whom  you  love  bo  tenderly,  of  him  you  will  say  while  you  tzy  to  hid« 
your  tears...'' oA  lifheknewl 

"  Courage  1  oh«  it  requires  more  than  human  strength,  thus  toluiH 
tarily  to  assume  the  martyr's  crown,  but  then  what  bafan  will  bo 
spread  oyer  your  sorrows  by  the  approying  yoioe  of  conseienoe* 

"  You  know  not  what  religious  consolations,  will  pour  in  upon 
you,  you  know  not  yet  how  you  can  suffer ;  but  yet  rejoice  at  the 
same  time^  while  with  streaming  eyee^  and  Upa  trembling  with  sobs^ 
youezdaim.../  am  very  unhappy,  ok  frightfuUy  unhappy  /.,.btU 
at  leatt  they  are  happy   those  far  whanij  I  have  wfertd  eo  much/ 

''Oh  yes... be  proiiud  of  that  loye^  in  whose  cause  you  thus  immo^ 
late  your  happiness^  be  proud  of  it,  it  is  your  first,  your  only,  yout 
noble  loye.  behold  the  thoughts  it  inspires,  the  resolutions  it>  sug- 
gests, instead  of  that  absorbing  jealou^  whidi  in  another  case,  you 
felt  towards  Ursulai 

"  What  are  your  feelings  towards  Emma  I  The  purest,  the 
highest  of  aspirations... she  is  dying  of  her  loye  for  the  one  yoa 
cherish... you  will  try  to  extort  that  secret  from  her  dosing  Hps... 
you  will  renounce  in  &your  of  her,  your  golden  dream  of  heavenly 
happiness. 

"  Before,  you  only  suflered  pessiyelyy  from  an  unworthy  cause... 
the  hour  is  come,  when  you  must  suffer,  and  act,  from  the  most  holy- 
pf  motiyes.  Clothe  yourself  with  the  diyine  mantle  of  yirtoe,  do  not 
shrink  from  the  sacrifice  demanded  of  you,  saye  an  innocent  child 
from  death,  and  n»ke  her  happy... Courage  1  courage  1  it  is  Ood*s 
wiU...and  he  will  reward  you  for  it  in  atemity*" 

«  »  •  ^  • 

Alas !  in  the  same  manner  as  one  turns  from  some  culpable  hm- 
cination  or  base  counsels,  so  I  endeayoured  to  dose  my  heut,  against 
the  accents  of  that  generous  yoice. 

I  was  tired  of  suffering. 

Why  should  I  giye  that  unhappy  child,  hopes,  that  M.  de  Roche- 
gune  would  neyer  realise  ?  for  did  he  not  loye  me )  loye  me  to  de« 
8traction,.and  my  enormous  sacrifice  would,  after  all,  fiul  to  secure 
the  happiness  of  that  younp:  girl. 

In  the  midst  of  these  bitter  reflections,  Bmma  made  a  slight 


movement^  turned  her  head  languidly  towards  me,  opened  her  eyes  , 
and  fixed  them  on  me. 

Oh  I  see,  at  this  moment^  that  look,  so  penetrating,  so  gentle,  so 
Sad,  so  resigned... 

It  seemed  to  me  as  if  imploring  me  to  restore  her,  to  life  and 
happiness. 

.  After  regarding  ms  with  surprise  for  a  moment  or  two,  she  shut 
her  ejea,  and  two  tears  rolled  down  her  cheeks,  which  were 
suffused  hj  a  pale  hlush,  **  Emma,  what  is  the  matter  t"  said  I  gently 
— you  weep  I— do  you  suffer  T 

Yes^"  said  she  in  a  feehle  Toice,  without  opening  her  eyes,  I  Ioto 
you^  and  yet  the  sight  of  you  does  me  harm— do  not  be  angry 
with  me... you  must  l«  lenient  to  the  dying." 

What  is  that  you  say  t  do  not  allow  such  ideas  to  take  hold  of 
you,  my  poor  child,  you  afflict  yourself  and  your  best  friend.' 
'\Iknow  that  I  am  going  to  die.  .God  hastold  me  so  in  my  dream." 
"What  dream?" 

"Ohl  a  strange  dream,  continued  she  with  her  eyes  still 
dosed... I  dare  not  tell  it  yot.** 

*^  Emma,  I  beseech  you  to  let  me  hear  it." 

"  I  thought  I  was  dying ;  I  felt  within  me  a  kind  of  sublime 
strength  which  seemed  as  if  it  would  carry  me  to  heaTen...then... 
it  seemed  to  me  that  I  heard  a  voice  which  said,  mtut  ihe  die  f 
muit  she  die  V 

And  to  whom  was  that  Toice  addressed  my  child  t" 
Oh  !  it  was  the  effect  of  fever,  my  having  those  ideas^  they  are 
very  foolish." 

'  But  to  whom  did  that  voice  speak  when  it  said  ^  must  She 
diel'" 

4"  To  a  woman.. .to  a  woman  who  was  out  of  sight,  said  Emma 
hastily." 

I  understood... the  poor  child  was  deceiving  me,  it  was  I  whom 
she  had  seen  in  her  dream.  And  what  reply  did  that  woman 
make,  said  I  to  her. 

She  answered  nothing... and  then  the  voice  said  "  EmmOf  y<m 
must  die  /" 

Then  reproaching  herself  for  having  been  prejudiced  against  me,  even 
in  a  dream,  and  recovering  her  usukl  gentle  and  chaming  manner, 
she  opened  her  eyes,  and  regarded  me  this  time  with  such  an  ex- 
pression of  repentant  and  ingenuous  tenderness,  that  I  could  not 
restrain  my  tears. 

She  leant  towards  me,  took  my  hand  in  hers,  carried  it  to  her 
lips,  alas  i  they  were  cold — very  cold... then  she  put  it  on  her  breast, 
saying... 

it  seems  to  me  that  the  heat  of  your  hand  will  warm  my  hearty 
^hich  was  qmte  cold  before. 
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'  ^  Emma,  you  love  me  f ' 

"  Yes,  after  my  second  mother,  I  love  no  one  in  the  world  so 
well  as  you." 

*"  You  love  no  one  as  well  as  me,  my  child  T* 

"  No  one... I  should  have  liked  to  have  resembled  you  in  every* 
thing... to  have  been  yourself." 

And  yet  sometimes  you  almost  hate  me,"  said  I  quickly. 

She  made  a.6n»gu«  movement  and  pressed  my  hand  closer  to  her 
heart ;  I  felt  its  feeble  beatings  qwcken  a  little. 

Emma  replied,  smiling  sadly  : 
You  see  what  pain  you  give  me,  by  saying  that ;  I  assure  you 
that  I  love  you... those  sensations  that  I  could  not  conquer  on  ^rst 
seeing  you  I  have  discovered  what  they  were,"  and  she  tried  to 
smile  again* 

"  And  what  were  tbey?" 

"  It  was  an  instinct  of  my  heart  which  told  me  that  I  had  caused 
you  grief,  then  I  hardly  dared  approach  you,  I  felt  a  kind  of  re- 
morse for  my  fault,  but  your  tender  goodness  soon  dissipated  that 
feeling,  and  then  I  threw  myself  into  your  arms." 

How  was  it  possible  for  me  not  to  be  touched,  by  thus  hearing 
Emma  trying  to  explain  the  feeling  of  jealousy,  she  reproached  her- 
self with,  and  the  cause  of  which  she  could  not  tell  me. 

"  You  believe  me,  do  you  not  T  added  she, "  I  swear  to  you  that 
I  do  not  hate  you... at  the  moment  that  I  am  going  to  appear  be- 
fore God  I  should  not  tell  an  untruth." 

^  You  always  talk  of  dying,  my  child... happily  there  is  no  chanc« 
^f  it ;  but  should  you  not  be  grieved  to  quit  those  who  love  you... 
to  lose  your  life  V 

"  Oh  1  yes,  I  should  be  grieved  to  quit  Madame  de  Richevilla 
and  you ;  but  as  for  my  life,  I  should  not  regret  it." 

«  And  why  so  T 
Because,  without  any  reason... oh,  without  any  reason,  I  feel 
every  day  more  and  more  unhappy,  everything  has  become  sombre 
around  me... all  my  thoughts  are  sad  and  desponding." 

"  But  before  you  became  so  unhappy  V* 

"  Oh  r*  said  she,  joining  her  hands  and  raising  to  heaven 
her  fine  eyes ;  brilliant  with  a  sort  of  ecstasy  of  remembrance,  oh, 
before  that  it  seemed  to  me  that  I  could  live  for  ever ;  my  days 
passed  like  a  happy  dream,  all  my  thoughts  were  bright  and  cheer- 
ful— I  was  happy... oh,  so  happy,  that  it  even  appeared  to  me 
that  one  of  these  days  I  should  have  my  mother  restored  to  me^ 
even  though  I  knew  that  she  was  dead." 

*'  And  at  your  convent  were  you  as  happy,  dear  child  ?" 
At  my  convent  it  was  another  kind  of  happiness ;  the  friend- 
ship of  my  companions,  the  kindness  of  Madame  de  Richeville, 
eonstituted  that  happiness,  which,  as  well  as  my  griefs,  I  could 
always  explain  to  myself ;  but  this  happiness,  much  greater,  much 
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more  lirely  I  experienced^  wiiliout  being  able  to  explain  eitlier  Aai 
ot  the  grief  that  succeeded  it" 

^  Perhaps  it  was  joy,  at  having  escaped  from  the  content,  whicfa 
made  you  feel  so  happy  t" 

"  Oh,  no,  for  I  regretted  my  companions  there,  and  as  for 
Madame  de  Richerille,  I  saw  her  as  often  when  I  was  at  the  con- 
vent, as  I  have  since." 

**  Try  then  to  remember,  as  well  as  you  can,  the  exact  time,  when 
that  feUcity  began,  which  so  changed  the  aspect  of  your  life  ;  which 
seemed  to  give  a  fresh  zest  to  your  existence,  and  which  threw  on 
everything  aroimd  you  its  own  bright  and  beautiful  colours.  Is  it 
not  in  that  manner,  you  would  describe  what  you  felt 

"  Oh  !  yes,  yes,  that  is  exactly  what  I  felt" 

After  a  moment  of  the  most  painful  indecision  I  added,  in  an 
altered  and  trembling  voice  : 

**  That  happiness,  did  it  not  commence  a  short  time  after  Mon« 
sieur  de  Rochegune's  return  to  Fkris,  when  you  used  to  see  him 
every  day." 

She  looked  at  me  with  an  expression  of  candour  and  oelestiai 
happiness* 

I  felt  her  heart  beat  quicker  than  it  had  beat  yet,  and  she  said 
to  me,  with  a  sort  of  astonishment  of  joy  and  passionate  gratitude : 
Yes,  yes,  that  is  true... Oh  !  my  God !  that  is  true." 
^Andyour  unhappiness^  did  it  not  commence  soon  after  my  arriTall" 

Alas  1  without  doubt  my  despair  gave  to  my  words  and  to  the 
expression  of  my  countenance,  the  appearance  of  reproaching  her, 
for  Emma,  raising  herself  half  up  in  the  bed,  threw  herself  into 
my  arms,  and  bursting  into  tears^  hid  her  face  in  my  bosom,  ex« 
claiming  in  a  voice  of  despair  : 

Oh  forgive  me  1  forgive  me ! 

Then  having  embraced  me  with  convulsive  energy,  I  felt  that  ber 
fctrength  was  deserting  her ;  with  terror  I  replaced  her  head  on 
her  pillow,  and  I  flew  to  get  something  to  revive  her. 

She  was  deadly  pale  ;  her  cheeks  livid  ;  her  hands  cold  as  marble« 

The  salts,  which  I  made  her  smell,  did  not  revive  her ;  I  put  my 
hand  on  her  heart,  it  had  ceased  to  beat. 

I  put  my  cheek  close  to  her  half  opened  lips — I  could  not  detect 
the  slightest  breath.    I  thought  that  I  had  killed  her. 

It  was  a  terrible  moment  for  me,  I  fell  on  my  knees  and  cried — 

"  Forgive  me.  Forgive  me,  oh  I  my  God  I  restore  her  to  life, 
and  I  pwear  to  sacrifice  myself  to  her,  to  employ  all  the  strength 
that  remains  to  me,  in  working  out  her  happiness,  as  if  she  were  my 
sister... oh  I  mercifol  God,  forgive  me,  and  I  will  sacrifice  myself, 
even  should  it  cost  me  my  life ;  but  grant  that  I  have  not  killed 
her,  oh  1  grant  that  I  have  not  caused  her  death.'* 

After  some  moments  of  agonising  suspense  during  which  leaning 
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orer  Emma  I  wniched  the  slightest  breathing  or  the  smallest  move- 
meEt,  Ood  granted  my  prayer  ;  she  breathed  gently... the  circu- 
lation of  her  blood  returned ;  her  cheeks,  before  livid,  became  only 
pale... she  was  living... God  had  accepted  my  sacrifice!  I  From 
that  moment  I  felt  I  must  bury  my  love  at  the  bottom  of  my 
heart,  as  in  a  sepulchre. 

I  could  no  longer  doubt  that  that  unfortunate  child  viras  dying 
from  the  effects  of  love  and  Jealousy. 

But  he.. .he,  for  whom  she  was  dyina^...how  could  I  detatch  him 
from  myself ;  by  what  means  could  I  make  him  feel  an  interest  ia 
her  love,  or  induce  him  to  return  it  ? 

Then,  I  confess,  my  thoughts  appeared  to  fail  me.  I  could 
hardly  collect  sufficient  strength  to  say  to  Emma  what  was 
necessary  in  order  to  save  her... yes!  for  my  first  consideration 
must  be,  to  save  her  ! 

 0  

CHAPTER  XXXIV. 

THB  BECOYSBT. 

TnB  physician  had  left  with  me  a  very  powerful  cordial,  desiring 
me  to  give  it  to  Emma^  if  her  prostration  of  strength  rendered  it 
absolutely  necessary. 

I  held  it  to  her  lips ;  after  a  moment^  as  if  mechanically,  she 
drank  it  off. 

A  few  minutes  afterwards,  a  slight  flush  coloured  her  cheeks,  and 
she  opened  her  eyes  with  astonishment,  as  if  awaking  from  a  dreanu 

Not  wishing  to  give  her  time,  to  recall  the  painful  impression 
that  had  caused  her  fainting  fit,  and  hoping  to  strike  at  once,  the 
decisive  blow,  I  exclaimed  "  Wake  up,  wiike  up  you  kzy  one. 
Monsieur  de  Rochegune  is  just  arrived ;  he  is  with  Madame  do 
Bicheville." 

Hardly  had  I  pronounced  the  name  of  M.  de  Rochegune,  than 
the  beating  of  Emma's  heart  became  so  violent  that  I  was  frightened. 

"M.  de  Rochegune  returned  T  murmured  she. 

"  Yes... yes  !"  said  I,  with  a  broken  and  hoarse  voice,  for  I  felt 
that  each  word  I  uttered  was  death  to  my  own  hopes... yes,  he  is 
come  back  full  of  grand  projects,  in  which  you  are  concerned  ; 
and  which  we  were  always  talking  of  together,  I  loved  him,  for  the 
love  he  bore  to  you,  but  we  jcould  not  say  anything  to  you  about  it, 
because  there  were  obstacles,  great  obstacles,  or  you  would  have 
been  apprised  sooner  of  his  intentions.  Yes!... we  thought  of  no 
one  but  you... and  you  fancied  that  I  thought  only  of  him,  and 
that  he  thought  only  of  me... it  was  on  that  account  that  you  felt  a 
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kind  of  resentment  against  me,  which  jou  could  not  comprehend... 
it  was  jealousy,  do  you  hear  my  poor  child  t  the  most  unjust 
jealousy,  for  Mr.  de  Rochegune  loved  yon  as  much  as  you  loved  me, 
though  he  had  not  declared  his  love  to  you,  yes  he  loves  you  1  you 
can  no  longer  douht  it... he  is  come  to  ask  your  hand  in  marriage 
of  your  second  mother,  she  consents,  so  you  will  pass  the  remainder 
of  your  life  with  him  ;  but  you  must  hasten  to  get  well,  and  to  re- 
gain your  roses... and  now,  will  you  talk  any  more  of  dying  ^ 

I  must  not  attempt  to  describe  the  thousand  gradations  of  various 
feelings,  which  overspread  that  poor  suffering  countenance,  while  I 
thus  spoke,  surprise,  joy,  astonishment,  fear^  ecstasy,  were  all  by 
turns  painted  there,  with  a  vivacity  and  energy  that  frightened  me. 
Yet  I  had  foreseen  that  under  such  critical  circumstances,  to  pre- 
pare Emma  gradually,  for  what  I  had  to  tell  her,  would  have  de- 
stroyed the  effect  hoped  for,  by  the  sudden  re-action,  which  re- 
vealing the  whole  at  once,  was  likely  to  occasion. 

Emma  was  saved  !...but  I  could  not  at  first  realize  that  happy 
conviction ;  the  struggle  was  terrible,  and  for  some  hours  I  remained 
in  agonizing  doubt. 

Paintings  and  delirium,  succeeded  each  other,  during  which 
Emma  murmured  many  unconnected  sentences,  but  in  them  all,  I 
distinguished  my  name ;  accompanied  by  these  words  iorgyre  me 
my  guardian  angel.*' 

From  a  most  powerful  instinct  of  delicacy,  she  never  pronounced 
the  name  of  M.  de  Rochegune.  The  crisis  terminated  happily  by 
her  falling  into  an  undisturbed  sleep. 

The  physician  arrived  the  moment  Emma  had  fidlen  asleep. 

I,  in  my  turn,  was  now  almost  overcome. 

Well  Madame  1  said  he  with  anxiety. 

Without  answering  I  motioned  to  him  to  obserre  EmmBy  and 
then  hiding  my  face  in  my  hands,  I  burst  into  tears. 

After  some  moments  passed  in  ascertaining  the  state  of  Emma^ 
M.  Gerard  exclaimed  with  an  expression  of  indescribable  joy. 

*^  She  is  saved,"  you  have  spoken  to  her... ah !  madame  it  is  quite 
a  resurrection,  a  miracle,  and  a  most  admirable  one,  she  owes  her 
life  to  you... a  sudden  re-action  has  had  the  most  favourable  effects, 
she  is  sleeping  soundly,  and  for  five  days  and  nights  past  her  repoee 
has  been  nothing  but  stupor.  But  how  did  you  break  the  news  to 
her,  Madame  T  I  told  him  I  had  announced  to  Emma  the  pretended 
return  of  M.  de  Rochegune,  he  shuddered  at  first,  but  afterwards 
re-assurijig  himself,  he  said  to  me.  "  You  have  had  more  courage, 
Madame,  than  I  should  have  had  myself  ;  that  young  girl,  vras 
dying,  nothing  but  this  could  have  saved  her,  there  is  every  reason 
to  hope  now,  that  her  recovery  will  be  rapid,  but  Madame  in  order 
to  ensure  that,  it  is  of  the  utmost  importance,  that  you  should  con- 
tinue to  watch  over  her... she  may  imagine  perhaps  a  little  time 
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hence  that  she  is  only  the  sport  of  a  dream,  then  will  be  jomr  thne 
to  give  credence  to  what  you  have  told  her  by  re-aasaring  her  in  all 
the  details,  and  above  all  madame,  jou  must  prevent  her  suspecting 
that  she  has  been  imposed  on— the  relapse  that  would  occasion, 
would  certainly  be  fatal  M.  de  Rochegune  is  not  here,  .he  should 
be  sent  for  ;  his  nature  is  one,  which  would  prompt  him  to  lose  no 
time  in  such  a  cause/' 

I  thought  of  the  letter  I  had  sent  him  by  the  courier  telling 
him  to  return  immediately,  and  I  said  : — 

M.  de  Rochegune  is  sent  for  sir,  and  I  doubt  not  he  will  be  here^ 
the  day  after  to-morrow." 

"  Already  sent  for— and  by  you"— said  M.  Gerard. 

Astonished  at  that  remark,  I  answered, 

"  He  could  only  have  been  sent  for,  by  me,  sir." 
Tme,  Madame,  we  must  now  persevere  in  our  work  with 
courage. 

"  I  almost  fear  my  courage  will  fail  me,  sir." 

"  You  will  regain  it,  by  reflecting  that  should  it  Ml  you  now, 
all  that  you  have  already  accomplished,  will  be  useless ;  when  Miss 
Emma  awakes,  if  you  are  not  at  hand  to  prevent  it,  she  may 
question  one  of  Madame  de  Richeville's  attendants^  who  cannot  be 
let  into  the  secret^  and  then  all  is  lost. 
^      But,  Madame  de  Richeville,  sir  1 

^<  I  have  just  seen  her,  I  have  ordered  her  a  soothing  draught, 
and  she  is  now  asleep ;  besides  she  has  passed  three  nights  watch- 
ing by  the  bed  side  of  Miss  Emma ;  she  is  overcome  with  fatigue, 
so  there  is  nothing  to  fear  on  her  aoconntj  if  you  do  not  wish  her 
to  share  in  your  secret  at  present" 

More  than  ever,  sir ;  I  wish,  nay  I  conjure  you,  to  let  this  secret 
< remain  sacred,  between  you  and  me." 

"  I  have  promised,  Madame ;  but  how,  when  Miss  Emma  is  quite 
recovered,  can  we  prevent  her  speaking  to  Madame  de  Richeville 
of  Monsieur  de  Rochegune,  and  her  intended  marriage  with  him," 

**  Hold,  sir,"  cried  I,  interrupting  him,  "  I  have  but  one  fear... 
it  is,  that  I  shall  lose  my  senses,  you  do  not  know... you  cannot 
guess,  all  that  I  have  gone  through  to-day,  my  brain  will  fail  mej 
what  are  the  symptoms  of  madness,  sir  1  is  it  one  of  them  to  fe^l 
every  artery  beat  as  if  it  would  bursty  mine  beat  in  that  manner, 
now,  sir  ? 

"  Madame." 

"  Is  it  to  feel  one's  understanding  vacillating,  like  the  expiring 
flame  of  a  candle,  at  this  moment  1  feel  that,  sir  1" 

M.  Gerard  has  since  told  me  that  he  was  for  an  instant  frightened 
by  the  wildnees  of  my  looks,  and  that,  knowing  what  he  did,  he 
began  really  to  fear,  I  should  not  have  physical  strength  sufficient 
to  sustain  me  in  the  conflict  that  the  sacrifice  I  was  about  to  make 
would  entail  upon  me." 
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^  Madame,  calm  yoorselfy'*  said  he,  "  lean  upon  my  ann,  and 
come  to  the  window,  I  will  open  it,  for  in  such  a  magnificent  even* 
ing  the  breath  of  pure  air,  which  will  enter  the  room,  must  be 
beneficial  to  our  poor  inyalid." 

The  physician  opened  a  window  which  looked  out  upon  the 
garden. 

It  was  the  end  of  March,  just  the  beginning  of  spring,  and  the 
evening  was  warm,  the  moon  shone  brightlj,  surrounded  bj  a  host 
of  stars. 

I  inhaled  that  reviving  air,  I  bared  my  burning  forehead  to  the 
soothing  and  gentle  breeze.  By  degrees  I  became  calm,  I  lifted 
up  my  eyes  to  heaven  with  grief,  but  with  resignation. 

In  contemplating  that  immense  firmament  it  seemed  to  me  that 
a  mysterious  link  was  re-established  between  GFod  and  me,  it  seemed 
to  me  as  if  that  voice,  which  hadalreody  counselled  me,  was  again 
sustaining  me,  it  seemed  io  say : 

^  Courage— courage— noble  woman,  you  have  nearly  accomplished 
your  sublime  sacrifice— you  cannot  si^er  more  than  you  have  done 
already,  do  not  therefore  leave  your  work  incomplete,  trust  in  God, 
he  will  inspire  you,  he  will  give  you  the  power  of  vanquishing  ob- 
stacles which  at  present  appear  insurmountable— he  never  abandons 
those  who  trust  in  him— and  those  who  sufier  the  most,  are  those 
whom  he  loves  the  most ;  his  spirit  guides  them  and  enlightens 
them— his  strength  sustains  them." 

These  thoughts  did  me  good.. .they  were  a  balm  to  my  soul,  as 
the  pure  air  had  been  to  my  burning  temples. 

"  You  feel  better,  do  you  not  madame  T  said  the  physician 
after  a  long  pause. 

His  voice  appeared  to  me  to  fidter  with  emotion ;  the  moon 
shone  full  on  his  countenance,  and  I  observed  two  laige  tears, 
stealing  down  his  cheeks* 

«  What  is  the  matter,  sir  T  said  I. 
You  have  enjoined  silence  on  me  madame— but  happily  there 
are  no  secrets  from  the  eye  above— and  he  pointed  upwards  to- 
wards heaven. 

Did  M.  Gerard  then  know  of  my  attachment  to  M.  de  Boche- 
gune,  had  he  learnt  it  since  the  morning  ?  I  could  not  guess. 

He  was  a  man  who  mixed  but  little  in  the  world,  or  concerned 
himself  with  its  reports  or  its  scandal. 

Perhaps  then,  till  that  moment  he  was  not  aware  what  rendered 
my  task  so  painful  to  me. 

After  giving  a  few  directions  relative  to  Emma,  he  left  me. 

I  remained  alone  with  Emma,  waiting  till  she  awoke. 

After  three  hours  of  sound  sleep,  she  roused  herself. 

If  the  perfect  conviction,  that  I  had  saved  that  unhappy  diild, 
from  dying,  was  sufficient  to  satisfy  me,  on  that  score  I  eoidd  hare 


no  Aonhi ;  the  cliatige  thai  had  taken  place  in  Eimma  during  that 
refreshing  sleep  was  perfectly  extraordinary^  She  was  no  longef 
the  same  being,  Hope  had  saved  her,  and  the  conviction  that  ^e 
was  as  much  beloved,  as  she  loved. 

Alas  I  I  trembled  to  think  what  might  be  the  consequences  of 
the  falsehood  I  had  been  obliged  to  invent— I  closed  my  eyes  to 
shut  out  the  abyss— and  I  placed  my  trust  in  GK>d. 

When  she  awoke,  Emma,  collecting  her  thoughts,  exclaimed, 
Is  it  true,  oh,  tell  me,  is  it  true  f 

"Yes,  yes,  my  child  it  is  all  true... you  love  M.  de  Rochegund, 
and  he  loves  you—we  will  talk  over  your  happiness  afterwards,  but 
tell  me  how  you  find  yourself)" 

"  I  feel  my  weakness  now— but  I  have  as  strong  a  wish  to  live^ 
as  I  had  just  now  to  die." 

•*  You  feel  very  happy  then  T 

"  Oh  1  yes,  for  I  feel  now,  that  it  was  to  M.  de  Rochegune  I 
owed  those  moments  of  felicity,  that  I  could  ndt  exphln,  and  I  feel 
also,  that  I  shall  never  experience  again  those  moments  of  chagrin 
when  1  appeared  to  hate  my  life." 

She  paused  a  moment  leaning  her  head  on  her  hands,  then  she 
resumed; 

It  is  strange ;  how,  what  you  have  told  me,  makes  me  see  every- 
thing that  has  happened  in  such  a  different  light — ^and  yet  I  had 
certainly  remarked  that  when  he  was  present^  I  felt  so  much  happier 
—I  was  far  from  attributing  to  him,  the  different  emotioniS 
which  filled  my  heart,  only  whatever  he  said  I  remembered.  The 
airs  that  he  sung,  I  sung  also,  it  appeared  to  me  that  I  had  an  echo 
to  his  soul  in  mine — when  I  heard  him  praised,  it  gave  me  as  much 
pleasure  as  if  I  had  been  praised  myself;  when  I  accompanied  him 
on  the  piano,  I  was  sure  to  play  much  better  than  usual,  when  he 
talked  to  me  instead  of  feeling  shy,  my  thoughts  and  words  flowed 
more  easily  than  ever." 

"  And  why  did  you  never  speak  of  this  to  Madame  de  Richeville 
or  me  T 

"  That  is  true,  I  cannot  think  why  I  did  not* ;"  said  she  after  some 
little  reflection,  but  I  believe  it  was,  because  it  seemed  so  natural 
to  me,  that  it  never  occurred  to  me  to  remark  it  To  be  happy  in 
his  presence,  was  as  much  a  thing  of  course,  as  living,  breathing, 
feeling  ;  In  short,  I  was  like  a  person,  who  enjoys  all  the  blessings 
of  God— without  recognizing  in  them  that  they  come  from  God — 
only,  when  my  felicity  was  troubled  by  some  fear  or  some  souvenir 
I  could  not  conceal  my  sadness — now  I  comprehend  why  the  sight 
of  snow  made  me  weep — ^it  was  because  M.  de  Rochegune  had 
nearly  perished  in  it." 

But  before  I  arrived  he  spoke  sometimes  of  me,  with  Madame 
de  Richeville,  did  he  not  T 
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Oh !  jeB,  confcmuallj,  he  cited  jou  as  the  most  aocompUflhed 
persoiiy  and  the  one  be  loved  the  best ;  it  was  on  that  account  I 
loved  you  so  mncb  before  I  knew  you,  then  I  was  so  happy  when  I 
saw  you.  M.  de  Rocbegune  had  been  expecting  your  arrival  with 
aucb  impatience — but^' 

"  But  what  f  my  poor  child  ;  you  must  tell  me  all  now.** 
"  Why,  then,  without  being  able  to  explain  why,  I  must  confess, 
that  when  I  saw  you  so  constantly  with  lum,  I  felt  myself  thought- 
ill],  sad— oh«  then,  I  often  wished  to  die  ;  but  what  is  the  use  of 
reoftlling  all  those  past  griefs,  my  involuntary  aversion  to  you,  for 
which  above  all,  I  am  resdy  to  blush ;  oh  I  pray  forget  all  about  it^ 
and  love  me  as  you  always  did." 

^  Yes— yes ;  we  must  try  to  forget  the  past ;  that  is  also  my 
ardent  wLsh*" 

But  I  must  never  forget  that  I  owe  my  life  to  you,"  exckimed 
Emma* 

"  In  return  you  can  do  much  for  me,  my  dear  child." 
«  HowT 

"  By  placing  in  me  the  most  perfect  confidence,  by  listening  to 
my  advice,  and  following  my  counsels,  assuring  yourself  above  all, 
that  I  wish  only  to  ensure  your  happiness.*' 

^*0h  1  I  am  quite  convinced  of  that— and  I  readily  promise  to  do 
all  you  wish." 

In  that  case-*-your  marriage  -*with  M.  de  Rochegune  will  soon 
take  place — ^perhaps  even  sooner,  than  you  could  have  expected ; 
some  obstacles  of  no  great  importance  still  exist,  but  they  will  be 
easily  overcome ;  you  have  however  been  so  ill,  and  are  still  so  weak, 
that  you  must  not  think  of  seeing  him,  for  some  days  to  come ;  the 
sight  of  him  would  cause  you  emotion,  that  might  in  your  present 
state  be  dangerous  to  you.** 

"  Oh  1  no — I  am  sure  the  sight  of  him  would  cure  me  at  once.*' 

"  But  you  must  consider  what  he  would  feel,  in  seeing  you  so 
much  altered,  for  you  know  it  is  since  he  left,  that  your  lUness  so 
rapidly  gained  ground.*' 

«  Yes— when  he  went  awsy,  it  seemed  to  me  as  if  I  had  received 
the  final  blow — everything  appeared  dead  around  me,  I  closed  my 
eycB,  and  I  prayed  to  God  to  recall  me  to  himself ;  but  in  his  mercy 
he  has  spared  me,  and  sent  a  guardian  angel  to  watch  over  me.** 

And  she  kissed  my  hands  with  the  utmost  tenderness. 

"  Allow  me  then  to  guide  you,  my  child— and  above  all,  do  not 
cause  M.  de  Rochegune  so  much  affliction  " 
I  cause  him  affliction." 

Yes  I  without  doubt,  were  he  to  perceive  the  traces  of  your 
sufferings,  he  would  reproach  himself  with  having  cau^'d  them  by 
his  silence*    I  wish  you  therefore  not  to  receive  him  till  you  have 
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•  egsuned  all  jour  former  health  and  beauty.  There  is  another  yeiy 
mportant  consideration,  my  dear  Emma,  which  I  must  mention  to 
rou — Madame  de  RicheviUe  jour  second  mother  wishes  for  jour 
marriage  with  M.  de  Rochegune,  but  not  aware  of  jour  feelings,  and 
thinking  jou  still  verj  joung— she  has  not  thought  proper  to  com* 
municate  her  projects  to  jou...she  had  confided  them  to  me,  begging 
me  particularlj  not  to  let  jou  know  them*  Mj  desire  to  communicate 
the  good  news  to  jou,  thinking  it  might  have  a  beneficial  effect  ofi 
jour  health,  has  caused  me  to  be  guiltj  of  a  great  act  of  indis- 
cretion, JOU  must  not,  mj  dear  child,  make  me  repent  it,  so  jou 
*  must  promise  me  not  to  speak  before  our  friend  of  all  that  I  have 
confided  to  jou... she  will  not  fail  soon,  to  announce  it  to  jou,  but 
JOU  must  not  appear  to  know  her 'plans  before  hand.  It  is  no 
falsehood  that  I  ask  jou  to  tell... it  is  onlj  to  be  silent,  so  that 
Madame  de  RicheviUe  maj  not  have  to  reproach  me,  with  having 
betrajed  her  secret,  and  above  all,  deprived  her  of  the  pleasure  ^ 
announcing  to  jou  a  marriage,  which  is  so  agreeable  to  the  wishes  of 
fou  both." 

''I  will  do  what  jou  desire... it  will  be  the  first  time  that  I  have 
dissimulated,  but  mj  desire  to  obej  jou  will  prevent  anj  indiff- 
sretion  on  mj  part," 

That  is  not  all,  mj  poor  Emma  '* — said  I  trying  to  smile..."  I 
vn  going  to  inflict  on  jou  more  dissimulations.'* 

"How  so  l" 

Monsieur  de'  Rochegune  loves  jou  tenderlj  ;  but  he  has  not 
dared  to  make  that  avowal  to  jou,.  before  he  ascertained  from 
Madame  de  RicheviUe,  if  she  had  anj  objections  to  make  to  what 
he  so  ardentllj  desired,  jou  must  therefore  before  M.  de  RochegunS 
assume  the  appearance  of  being  completelj  ignorant  of  his  inten- 
tions ;  and  even,  after  he  has  become  jour  husband,  you  must  keep 
the  secret  on  mj  account  that  I  have  confided  to  you  to  day... you 
must  feel  that  it  would  not  be  proper  he  should  ever  know,  that  1 
anticipated  his  declaration  4;o  you.  .. even  before  he  had  made  it.*' 
"Oh,  no  1  1  understand  all  your  soUcitude  for  me... and  that 
shall  be  our  own  secret  between  ourselves;... added  she  with  naive 
joy." 

"  On  that  account  you  must  not  in  the  slightest  degree  alter 
your  manners  towards  M,  de  Rochegune." 

"  But  now  that  I  know  that  I  love  him — and  that  he  loves  me — 
how  shall  1  be  able  to  conceal  it  from  him  ]" 

"  Do  not  attempt  to  hide  any  of  your  impressions  from  him,  my 
<]ear  child  ;  be  natural  and  ingenuous,  it  will  be  the  best  means 
of  continuing  to  please  him,  if  any  uuforseen  event  obliges 
me  to  go  away  for  a  time,  .and  you  wish  to  ask  my  advice  on  any 
subject... before  you  can  consult  with  Madame  de  RicheviUe,  you 
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can  write  to  me  bj  my  good  Blondeao,  whom  I  will  send  to  foxij 
from  time  to  time... and  I  will  answer  jou  hj  the  same  means." 

^  Without  letting  Madame  de  Richeville  know  it,**  said  she,  with 
an  air  of  astonishment,  as  if  that  degree  of  mystery  was  repugnant 
to  her  upright  and  truthful  character. 

"  You  forget  my  child!  that  Madame  de  Bicherille 
must  know  nothing  of  all  this,  you  know  me  well  enough  to  be 
certain  that  I  would  nerer  engage  you  to  do  a  wrong  action." 

''A  wrong  action  !  how  could  such  a  thought  enter  your  head  ;  on 
the  contrary,  I  shall  feel  so  happy  in  communicating  all  my  fredi 
sources  of  happiness  to  yon ;  but  are  you  going  away  soon,  and  for 
longT 

"  No— I  hope  not." 
Oh,  you  should  not  desert  your  Emma,  who  owes  everything 
to  you.** 

The  day  was  beginnmg  to  break,  and  soon  after,  Emma  again  fell 
asleep. 

Overcome  by  fatigue^  and  the  various  emotions  I  had  sostained,  I 
also  gave  way  to  sleep. 

The  next  morning  I  was  awoke  by  Blondeau ;  it  was  neariy 
twelve  o*clock,  and  she  brought  me  a  letter  from  Monsieur  die 
Bochegune,  saying  to  me  : 

M.  de  Marquis  was  not  at  Rochegune,  madame,  he  was  at  hn 
estate  near  Fontainbleau ;  they  forwarded  your  letter  to  him  tliere 
— ^he  is  just  arrived." 

I  opened  the  lettet  with  fear  and  trembling,  and  read  these 
words : 

"  Our  destiny  will  soon  be  accomplished  ;  there  are  some  kinds 
"  of  joy,  so  sacred,  so  overwhelming,  they  almost  resemble  prayer. 
*'  When  I  had  read  your  letter,  I  threw  myself  on  my  knees,  and 
"  wept  1    At  what  hour  shall  I  come  to  you  ?** 

I  wrote  in  haste  these  words  : 

*^  At  one  o'clock  I  shall  expect  you  T 

At  one  o'clock  M.  de  Rochegune  was  with  me. 

^  0  

CHAPTER  XXXVL 

TUB  BBTUBN. 

MoNSiEUB  DE  RocREGUN£*s  first  imptilsc  tras  to  throw  hitDself  at 
my  feet,  take  hold  of  my  hands  and  bathe  them  with  tears  of  joy  ) 
he,  who  in  general  exercised  so  much  self-command  was  no  longer 
master  of  himself ;  he  appeared  to  be  a  prey  to  the  most  frantic 
joy ;  never  had  I  seen  his  countenance  lighted  up  by  such  anima-' 
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tion,  giving  eyidence  of  the  immense  happiness,  and  oulooked  for 
felicity,  which  filled  his  soul 

M7  eyes  were  dry — burning ;  I  had  exhausted  my  tears ;  I  felt 
stupified.  I  could  not  imagine  what  reason  I  must  give  M.  de 
Rochegune  when  I  announced  to  him  the  failure  of  all  his  hopes. 

His  first  feelings  of  agitation  orer,  he  looked  attentively  at  me, 
then,  only,  he  perceived  for  the  first  time,  the  ravages  that  grief 
had  occasioned. 

After  contemplating  me  for  a  moment  with  the  tenderest  interest 
he  said,  sadly  : 

"  I  see — your  resolution  has  cost  you  much ;  I  can  understand  it 
— but  I  am  proud  of  having  triumphed  over  your  struggles.  Oh  ! 
by  what  a  thousand  proofs  of  tenderness  I  will  repay  you,  for  all 
the  tears  it  has  cost  you... those  tears,  which  I  trust,  dear  Matilda, 
are  the  last  you  will  ever  shed." 

"I  wished  

^ "  Oh,  no  r  said  he,  interrupting  me  with  the  volubility  of  hap- 
piness ;  "  tell  me  nothing  more  ;  do  not  speak ;  let  me  only  look 
at  you,  and  admire  you  with  the  covetous  joy,  that  the  miser  feels 
when  he  has  at  last  found  the  treasure  he  had  been  long  seeking 
in  vain ;  let  me  realize  the  idea  that  the  woman,  who  has  so  Ions 
been  my  ideal  vfife,  and  the  dream  of  my  childhood  and  manhood 
is  now  about  to  be  really  my  own  ;  the  woman,  whom  everything 
seemed  for  a  time  to  combine  together  to  separate  me  from,  she  is 
before  me  :  she  belongs  to  me  1  Oh  I  I  could  hardly  believe  it ; 
and  yet  something  whispered  to  me,  that  love  such  as  ours  miut  end 
ip  bliss;  at  other  times  I  feared  your  scruples... then  I  was  in. 
despair.  Oh  I  those  days,  passed  away  from  you,  were  dreadful ; 
jou  can  have  no  idea  of  the  horrible  thoughts  that  suggested 
themselves  to  my  mind  when  I  remembered  that  in  a  few  days  I 
might  have  to  say,  '  Matilda... &rewell... and  farewell  for  ever.* 
Oh,  you  must  never  know  how  much  I  suffered ;  you  would  reproach 
yourself  too  much  for  having  made  me  so  miserable.*' 

Believe  me,  I  shall  always  feel  remorse  in  thinking  of  the 
grief  that  I  have  caused  you,"  said  I,  mechanically. 

"  But  then,  Matilda,  I  should  be  unjust  if  I  did  not  tell  you  that 
if  I  had  dreadful  days  of  doubt  and  fear,  I  had  abo  some  of  the 
most  delicious  hopes... it  was  in  one  of  those  moments  that  de- 
lighting, like  a  child  in  building  castles  in  the  air,  I  formed  a  plan 
for  a  delicious  retreat  for  us  at  Castellamare...a8  you  are  so  fond  of 
Itafy." 

«MyfHend,I..." 
Forgive  me,  Matilda,  I  know  we  have  a  thousand  plans  to  settle 
of  more  importance  than  this,  a  thousand  resolutions  to  decide 
uyoxi*    What  shall  we  say  to  our  friends  ?  shall  I  set  off  before,  or 
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after  jou  1  who  will  you  take  as  a  chaperone  for  that  joumej  ?  OIi» 
mj  poor  head|  usually  so  firm  and  collected,  turns  wild  at  the 
thought  of  so  much  felicity... it  is  not  my  fault  if  I  am  qnit3  be- 
wildered, it  is  owing  to  the  burst  of  happiness  that  has  come  upon 
me... But,  good  heavens,  Matilda,  what  a  sad  and  troubled  mien 
you  have  ;  I  can  imagine  you  would  not  be  wild  with  joy,  as  I  am, 
but  at  least  let  me  see  a  smile  upon  your  lips,  one  tender  glance  from 
your  eye&  In  truth,  Matilda,  the  more  I  look  at  you,  the  more  I 
ain  struck  with  it... why  I  have  never  seen  you  with  an  air  so  som- 
bre... so  almost  threatening.  What  have  you  yet  to  teach  me  T 
"  Oh !  very  sad,  very  serious  things.'* 

"  I  do  not  understand  you,  what  can  have  passed  7  did  not  your 
letter  say  to  me...*  Come... come?"* 

"  Oh,  cease... an^  for  pity's  sake,  do  not  remind  me  of  that 
letter.** 

"  Not  remind  you  of  that  letter  ^  and  why  not  T 

'*  Since  I  wrote  that  letter,**  replied  I,  wiUi  downcast  eyes  avoid- 
ing to  lock  at  him,    I  have  seen  M.  de  Lancry.** 

^  Your  husband,  and  where  f' 

"  Here,  in  my  own  house.* 
Here  1  he  has  dared  to  come  to  you,  and  for  whatt  for  some 
Uew  scheme  of  iniquity  no  doubt ;  but  of  what  consequence  is  your 
husband... you  are  separated  forever  from  him — ^what  can  he  now 
have  to  do  with  you... you  feel  nothing  towards  him  but  the  hatred 
and  contempt  he  so  well  deserves... what  signifies  his  coming!  It 
is  a  fresh  proof  of  his  cyntme,  that  is  all.** 

I  felt  myself  ready  to  die,  the  moment  was  cotne  for  ma  to  strike 
the  terrible  blow,  to  take  away  from  M.  de  Bochegune,  not  only 
all  hope  for  the  present  but  also  for  the  fhture,  to  kill  by  one  word 
all  his  love  for  me,  without  that  my  sacrifice  would  be  uaelen. 

In  order  to  induce  him  to  marry  Enuna  he  must  have  lost  his 
love  for  me,  he  must  not  retain  Uie  smallest  hope  of  ever  bein^ 
loved  by  me.     "  Oh  !  my  God  1  grant  me  strength  and  courage." 

Bn^  once  more,  Matilda,'*  replied  M.  de  Rochegune,  **  of  what 
consequence  can  your  husband's  visit  be  ?  periiaps  you  allowed  your- 
self to  be  frightened  by  his  threats." 

"  Threats  1  no,  I  should  have  felt  less,  had  he  threatened  me.** 
What  do  you  mean  T 

That  on  the  contrary  he  came  to  me,  trembling,  unhappy,  with 
words  full  of  repentance  and  tenderness.** 

"  And  you  believed  in  that  hypocritical  repentance  1  you  have 
perhaps  even  felt»  since  that,  some  scruples  arise  in  your  heart  t 
you  have  been  the  dupe  of  this  farce-" 

"  I  assure  you  that  M.  de  Lancry  spoke  with  sincerity,  and  witb 
the  utmost  respect  and  consideration  for  me,  he  acknowledged  his  past 
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fitiilts^  with  sucli  generous  frankness,  that^  without  being  able 
to  excuse,  one  could  not  help  forgiving  him." 

M.  de  Rochegune  looked  at  me  with  aetonishment.  The  friendly 
manner  in  which  I  spoke  of  my  husband  confounded  him,  then  he 
cast  down  his  eyes,  and  said  in  a  touching  manner. 

"  I  see  how  it  is,  I  guess  it  all  1  your  generous  nature  belieyes  in 
this  repentance,  impossible  as  it  is,  beo^use  it  relieves  you  from 
hating  him.. .well  then,  like  you,  I  think  we  need  no  longer  hate  or 
despise  him... we  have  but  to  forget  him,  forgetfulness  of  those  who 
have  ii^ured  us,  is  the  best  vengeance  of  happy  hearts.** 

*'  It  was  not  only  to  express  his  profound  grief  at  having  deserted 
me  that  my  husband  came  to  me — ^he  said  '  he  pretended  that... 
that  as  we  were  not  separated  by  any  legal  act,  I  might...'" 

M*  de  Rochegune  interrupted  me  quickly*  Alas  1  to  put  the 
finish  to  my  perplexity  the  same  thought  struck  him,  as  had  struck 
me,  and  he  continued  : 

^  Well,  so  much  the  better,  after  all  he  is  right ;  your  position 
and  mine  will  both  be  improved,  a  separation  of  persons  and  pro- 
perty amounts  almost  to  a  divorce  ;  by  that  means  you  will  be  quite 
out  of  your  husband's  power,"  then  he  paused  and  said  to  me : 
"  Oh  1  now  I  can  now  comprehend  your  sadness,  you  fear,  with 
reason,  the  scandal  of  such  a  proceed^g,  not  on  your  own  account, 
for  you  can  only  gain,  by  having  your  conduct  investigated  in  open 
day  :  but  you  feel  for  the  infamy  of  the  man  whose  name  you  bear, 
and  the  publicity  which  will  be  given  to  it  by  this  proceeding.  It 
is  true  that  will  be  so  ?  but  it  is  also  true  that  justice  must  have 
its  way  at  List.. .you  have  been  long  enough  made  the  sacrifice ; 
think  only,  that,  Uiat  formality  once  got  through,  the  liberty  of  your 
future  life  is  legally  assured,  the  last  doubts  that  were  lingering  in 
your  mind  upon  your  morcU  rights  will  thus  be  dissipated. 

My  state  of  torture  became  intolerable,  I  made  a  great  effort  to 
collect  all  my  strength,  and  I  said  to  M.  de  Rochegune  with  a  dry 
and  husky  voice : 

"  It  is  impossible  for  me  any  longer  to  allow  you  to  remain  in  the 
error  in  which  you  are... I  wrote  you  a  letter ;  in  that  letter  I  told 
you  to  come  back... that  I  accepted  the  offer  you  made  me — ^hardly 
was  it  despatched  when  M,  de  Lancry  presented  himself*" 

«  WeU!" 

''Then,  I  must  confess... touched  by  his  remorse... his  tender- 
ness...his  misfortunes,  his  protestations^  overcome  by  recollections 
of  past  timee^  notwithstanding  aJl... I... I... promised  never  to  quit 
him  again. 

I  had  spoken  these  words  as  if  each  word  scorched  my  lips— 
without  duing  to  look  up  at  M.  de  Rochegune,  and  with  an  agi- 
tation that  IB  indescribable. 
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After  soma  minutes  alarmed  afc  his  silence,  I  looked  up,  he 
seemed  to  be  studying  mj  words^  not  with  stupor  or  de^Mur ;  but 
with  a  kind  of  uneasy  curiosity. 

At  last  he  said  very  coldly  : 

"I have  perfectly  understood  what  you  have  said... I  am  sure 
that  you  are  incapable  of  joking,  on  such  an  occasion  as  this  :  your 
Yoice  is  trembling,  your  countenance  is  bewildered,  your  agitation 
frightful ;  and  yet,  my  dear  Matilda,  you  must  perceire  if  you  look 
at  me,  that  I  do  not  belie?e  a  single  word  tiuit  you  have  said 
to  me." 

«  You  do  not  believe  it  T 

"  It  is  impossible  for  me  to  believe  it,  because  it  cannot  be,  and 
it  ia  not  so.'* 

''I  can  understand  how  such  a  mind  as  yours  must  look  upon 
such  weakness  as  impossible,  but... 

I  am  not  going  to  analyse,  or  to  draw  any  comparisons ;  I  tdmplj 
tell  you  that  it  nei&er  oan  be  nor  it  so  ;  but  what  makes  me  uneasy 
is  the  state  of  agitation  in  which  I  see  you ;  as  to  the  cause  of  it^ 
I  cannot  guess  it  at  present^  but  I  shall  find  it  out  soon." 

"  Ought  I  not  naturally  to  feel  overcome,  trembling,  and  des- 
ponding, when  knowing  myself  to  be  the  victim  of  a  sentimeni 
that  I  cannot  conquer,  I  make  so  ill  a  return  for  your  love." 

M.  de  Rochegune  dirugged  his  shoulders,  and  said  to  me  with  % 
degree  of  sang  froid  which  ovensame  me : 

Of  course,  Matilda,  you  must  have  some  very  strong  motive 
to  receive  me  in  the  manner  you  have.. .happily  however  for  me, 
I  have  studied  human  hearts,  and  yours  especially,  too  long  to  be 
deceived  by  those  appearances... the  sentiments  you  before  ex- 
pressed to  me,  were  your  true  ones."— 

•*  But—" 

Bui-*my  dear  Matilda  in  four  and  twenty  hours  a  woman 
cannot  change  as  you  pretend  to  have  done  ;  at  this  moment  I  do 
not  believe  one  word  of  the  fable  of  the  visit  of  your  husband,  and 
I  know  that  you  hate  him,  and  condemn  him,  as  much  now  or 
more,  than  ever,  this  is  the  truth !" 

"  You  think  me  then  guilty  of  falsehood  1" 

"  Most  certainly  I  do,  but  for  some  great  and  glorious  end -and 
I  am  now  certain  that  hid  under  that  falsehood,  there  is  some  mys- 
terious act  of  devotion— yes— very  noble  and  grand,  no  doubt,  for 
is  requires  a  great  compensation,  to  make  up,  for  all  you  expose 
yourself  to.  But  happily,  for  you,  you  are  no  longer  alone,  Matilda, 
the  care  of  your  happiness  devolves  upon  me,  and  I  shall  watch  over 
it,  I  will  defend  you  against  yourself.  It  is  allowed  that  I  have  a 
good  share  of  penetration— before  four  and  twenty  hours  my  poor 
Matilda,  your  secrel  will  be  discovered" 

I  was  at  once  touched  to  weeping,  and  yet  alarmed  at  finding  how 
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lieariy  he  giiessed  the  truth,  it  was  necessary  however  to  detach  him 
from  me,  hj  taking  all  hope  from  him,  and  above  all  to  prevent  his 
thinking  that  I  was  sacrificing  myself,  for  the  sake  of  another. 

In  order  to  accomplish  this,  it  was  necessary  that  I  should  fei^ 
a  passionate  love  for  M.  de  Lancry,  so  as  to  take  away  from  M.  de 
Rochegune  all  illusions  on  that  score. 

M.  de  Rochegune's  heart,  once  free,  I  thought  he  could  not  fail  to 
appreciate  the  angelic  disposition  of  Emma,  and  I  should  at  least 
have  the  bitter  satisfaction  of  having  caused  their  happiness. 

I  therefore  said  to  M.  de  Hoahegune  : 

"  Your  incredulity  does  not  astonish  me,  my  conduct  is  so  cui' 
pable,  even  in  my  own  eyes,  that  I  do  not  wonder  you  cannot  be« 
&eve  it  possible,  pardon  me  for  speaking  of  the  past... but  you 
yourself  admitted  the  possibility  of  separation,  you  even  pro- 
posed it'* 

No  doubt  I  did)  and  notwithstanding  your  letter  pressing  me 
to  come,  had  I,  on  my  arrival,  found  you  again  changed  and  irreso- 
lute, I  could  have  comprehended  it,  and  should  have  trusted  to  time 
and  my  own  influence  to  bring  you  back  to  your  promises — ^but  to 
suppose  that  I  can  be  fool  enough  to  beUeve,  that  you,  Matilda;, 
have  suddenly  &llen  in  love  with  M.  de  Lancry  during  the  short 
time  of  my  absence  1  I  could  as  easily  believe  you  capable  of 
having  twenty  lovers  at  once,  as  I  could,  that  you  should  debase 
yourself  by  such  an  unheiird  of  proceeding." 

"  And  why  should  it  be  so  base  V*  Is  he  not  my  husband  ?  he 
repents  of  the  grief,  he  has  caused  me  ?  Is  it  not  generous  to  for- 
give him  )  and  besides  you  have  seen,  notwithstanding  my  penchant 
for  you,  I  still  remained  obstinately  attached,  to  my  duty ;  the 
reason  was,  that  I  loved  you  only  as  a  brother ;  you  inspired  me 
with  no  feeling  warmer  than  friendship  ;  my  love,  not  extinguished, 
for  my  husband  was  the  foundation  of  my  virtue." 

M.  de  Rochegune  was  far  superior  to  most  men,  but  yet  he  felt 
in  a  perceptible  manner  that  mortifying  wound  to  his  self-love. 

"This  is  enough  to  shake  one's  faith  in  everything,"  he  ex- 
claimed, with  a  gesture  of  horror  that  be  could  not  restrain.  You 
.  .  You — to  speaik  so  to  me  ;  but  notwithstanding  all  you  say  I  will 
still  affirm  that  no  infatuation,  no  fatality,  no  excuse  in  the  world, 
can  justify  your  loving  that  man,  and  that  it  is  impossible  you  can 
do  so  unless  yon  are  as  infamous  and  degraded  as  he  is  himself-'* 

I  admired  his  noble  indignation,  but  in  order  to  sustain  the 
sad  task  I  had  imposed  on  myself,  it  was  necessary  to  persist  in 
affirming  my  love  for  M.  de  Lancry. 

How  fervently  I  thanked  heaven  for  having  given  me  stren^h 
hitherto  to  conceal  from  M.  de  Rochegune  the  passionate  love  that 
I  felt  for  him,  if  I  had  confessed  it  to  him,  how  could  I  tell  him 
without  dying  with  shame,  that  M.  de  Lanci^  had  inspired 
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witli  a  fresh  paflBion ;  oh,  no  !  M.  de  Bochegane  would  nevier  have 
believed  it,  and  I  shoold  never  have  been  able  to  attempt  to 
persuade  hun  of  it. 

He  walked  up  and  down  the  room  with  hastj  strides ;  he  was 
eyidentlj  suffering.    I  hastened  to  abridge  this  most  painful  scene. 

"  You  are  unjust,"  said  I,  "  to  accuse  me  of  perversity  because 
a  love  unfortunately  bestowed,  I  allow,  but  still  legitimate,  is  re- 
awakened in  me  :  have  I  not  already  sacrificed  everything  for  that 
man,  the  sight  of  whom,  I  confess,  has  an  irresistable  power  over 
me ;  until  the  moment  that  I  met  him  again,  I  was  calm  and 
courageous ;  but  when  I  witnessed  his  unhappiness,  when  I  saw 
him  repentant  at  my  feet,  when  I  heard  his  voice,  when  his  eye 
again  met  mine,  oh,  then  dignity,  courage,  former  resolutions  all 
fled... and  with  joy  I  embraced  my  chains  again." 

"  Why  this  is  quite  horrible  ;  there  is  cyniane  even  in  avowing 
such  shameful  influence,  you  must  be  mad  I  I  neither  recognise  you, 
or  believe  you." 

"  Nevertheless  if  there  is  any  one  who  ought  to  believe  me.  it 
is  you ;  for  I  speak  to  you  with  perfect  frankness,  to  my  other 
friends  I  shall  say^  that  pity  for  my  husband  and  a  desire  of  fulfilling 
my  duty,  led  me  to  return  to  him,  but  to  you,  I  say  the  real 
truth,  thi»t  a  passion  stronger  than  I  can  combat,  draws  me  to  hinii 
it  is  fatal,  it  is  involuntary,  but  so  it  is  1" 

"Why  this  is  perfectly  infamous,  Madame — I  love  you— and 
you  have  told  me  that  you  love  me." 

"  And  who  says  that  I  do  not  love  you,  which  of  us  first  broke 
the  compact  ^of  our  virtuous  love,  you  or  me  ?  was  it  not  you  f 
well  then  !  because  in  a  moment  of  weakness  and  compassion  I 
imprudently  wrote  the  word  "come''  is  that  to  remain 
an  irrevocable  promise?  have  you  not  told  me  yourself 
that  on  your  return  from  your  travels  if  you  had  found  me 
living  l^^ppily  with  my  husband,  you  would  not  have  blushed  to 
avow  your  loyal  attachment  for  me  t  nothing  therefore  is  changed, 
my  aflection  for  you  is  still  as  pure,  as  sisterly,  and  who  has  any 
right  to  throw  blame  on  me  ?  our  friends  will  all  rather  applaud  m/ 
forgetting  the  faults  of  my  husband,  and  returning  to  him  when  I 
«ee  him  deserted  and  unhappy." 

"  Well  then-  for  the  sake  of  humanity,  acknowledge,  that  you 
are  a  victim  to  that  fatal  error,  the  desire  of  being  admired  and 
praised  1— the  rage  of  heroism  1  the  exaggeration  of  virtue,  as  some 
practise  the  exaggeration  of  vice ;  but  out  of  pity  to  yourself 
and  me,  never  say  that  an  irresistable  love  throws  you  into 
that  man*s  arms  1  do  not  say  he  is  your  husband ;  he  is 
60  no  longer,  his  infamous  conduct  has  raised  between  him  and 
you  an  insurmountable  barrier-  you  may  feel  for  him  pity,  mercy, 
and  goodness,  every  sentiment  except  love.** 

And  yetthat  is  the  only  feeling  that  draws  me  to  him-cried  I,  to 
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^  And  7#t  that  is  the  only  one  that  draws  me  to  him/*  cried  I,  to 
put  an  end  to  this  cruel  scene.  "  Yes  1  you  may  despise  me  :  but 
in  him  I  love  the  first  man  who  taught  my  heart  to  beat  with  love 
— I  love  him  as  my  husband — and  I  love  him,  as  my  lover — ^yes  1  as 
my  lover,  and  it  is  on  that  account  that  1  am  determined  to  return 
to  him." 

M.  de  Rochegune  hid  his  fa/ce  in  his  hands  and  remained  some* 
time  silent.    Then  he  said  in  a  low  voice  and  as  if  thinking  aloud. 

"  That  is  very  strange  ?  I  always  said  so  :  but  yet  I  never 
thought  it.., it  was  necessary  that  I  should  see  what  I  have  seen." 

"  What  is  the  matter,"  cried  I,  frightened  £t  his  wild  manner, 
''what  is  the  matter  with  you?" 

•  An  extraordinary  sort  of  phenomenon  is  taking  place  in  me, 
—Matilda,**  continued  he,  as  if  talking  to  himself... yes... yes... my. 
bopes^  my  convictions,  all  are  slowly  vanishing  away,  they  fall  like 
the  dead  leaves  in  autumn,  without  an  effort,  and  instead  of  leaving^ 
a  painful  wound,  thera  is  nothing  but  a  cold  dry  void... neither  the^ 
violence  of  anger,  or  despair,  no  1  only  a  bitter  disdain  mixed  with 
a  painful  compassion,  all  the  past  that  I  believed  unalterable,, 
crumbles  away  and  is  effaced,  how  b  that  ?  Why  because  I  mistook 
for  imperishable  marble,  the  snow  which  melts  at  the  first  rays  of  th^ 
sun,  once  more,  that  seems  strange,  just  now  when  I  thought  that  I 
should  be  forced  to  renounce  that  adored  womap,  the  mere  suppo^* 
sitiop  appeared  to  me  an  abyss  that  I  could  not  contemplate  .wjtbr 
out  shuddering,  but  now,  instead  x>f  agony,  instead  of  a  frightfulv 
abyss^  I  see  nothing  but  a  mass  of  mire  and  mud  from  which  I 
hasten  to  turn  away  my  eyes :  and  yet  it  is  I... I... myself —I  who^ 
for  ten  years  past,  have  fed  upon  that  love,  that  fixed  that  absbrding 
idea,  which  sustained  me  in  danger... prompted  me  to 'all  that  wa^ 
great  and  noble...  I,  who  wept  with  delight  yesterday  at  the  thought 
of  realizing  my  dreams  of  happiness,  I  who  felt  a  joy  almost  cUvine  • 
in  the  anticdpation!  yet  now,  suddenly  nothing,  .nothing  remained 
a  breath  has  blown  it  all  away,  it  has  disappeared  leaving  not  a^ 
trace  behind,  not  a  vestige... not  even  a  ruin,  say... say  is  not  that 
very  strange  Matilda  T  .     .  *  . 

Nothing  could  be  more  agonising  to  me,  than  to  hear  him  thus 
analyze  the  total  renvirsement  of  all  his  faith  and  hopes  in  me,  onco 
again  I  was  on  the  point  of  telling  him  I  was  deceiving  him,  and 
how  much  I  loved  him  I  must  I  confess  it}  It  was  only  his  con« 
tomptuous  resignation  which  discouraged  me  from  doing  so,  and  yet 
that  contempt  on  his  part,  was  the  very  result  I  required,  for  the 
furtherance  of  my  object. 

He  continued,  addressing  himself  to  me  : 
This  would  be  incomprehensible  with  any  other  disposition  but 
mine,  bjut  such  is  my  character  that  the  most  subtle  and  rapid 
poison  could  not  act  with  more  certainty  than  does  my  contempt 
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when  it  is  once  ezdied,  extinguish  mj  love,  however  fervent  it  may 
have  been.** 

Then  briskly  rising,  *'  after  all,**  said  he,  "  human  nature,  is  but 
human  nature  still,  I  ought  to  feel  pity  for  your  folly,  when  I  con- 
sider the  good  qualities  you  possess  to  redeem  it,  I  ought  not  to  casi 
to  the  ^nds  all  remembrance  of  ten  years  of  devoted  and  holy  love, 
but  I  cannot  help  it,  I  know  myself,  I  am  always  in  extremes^  I  can 
only  see  in  you  the  divinity  I  have  worshipped,  or  a  mere  common 
place  vnlgar  woman:  while  you  were  elevated  on  the  pedestal  of  my 
belief  in  your  virtue  I  could  not  help  ad<Hing  you,  now  that  you 
have  most  shamefully  descended  from  it^  you  are  nothing  more  to 
me  than  any  other  woman,  I  retract  all  my  former  adoration.** 

So,**  said  I,  with  bitterness^  *'  if  I  had  listened  to  you,  when  yon 
entreated  me  to  foi^t  my  duty,  contempt  without  donbt^  would 
have  been  my  requital  for  that  sacrifioe,  in  the  same  manner  as  you 
BOW  renounce  all  your  late  adoration,  for  in  that  case  I  should 
^ually  have  deseended  from  my  high  pedestal,  I  yield  to  a  legitimate 
attachment,  and  you  despise  me,  but  if  I  had  yielded  to  a  guilty 
oner... 

This  reflection  seemed  to  strike  him  !  he  remained  silent  and 
pensive,  then  he  exdaimed  with  a  degree  of  violenee  he  could 
hardly  master : 

**l  told  you  some  time  since,  that  if  ever  I  had  occasion  to  doubt 
you,  I  should  doubt  myself,  well !  that  time  is  come,  I  doubt  myself 
...I  doubt  everything;  Oh!  unhappy  woman  for  inspiring  me 
with  aversion,  when  you  fulfil  a  sacred  dvty;  unhappy  woman  for 
feeling  so  perverted,  even  the*  a  legitimate  love.  Yes,  I  should  feel 
fess  contempt  for  the  hypocrisy  of  vice  than  for  your  virtuous  bra- 
tado." 

And  he  left  the  room  precipitately. 

At  that  moment  my  saerifice  was  entirely  accomplished. 

I  felt  his  afieetions  had  escaped  fV^om  me^  I  had  no  longer  any 
doubt,  his  heart  was  void,  who  would  next  occupy  it  t 

A  terrible  thought  occurred  to  me,  *^  Ursula  f  cried  I,  if  she  tries 
her  seductions  on  him  t  now  that  he  is  free,  his  heart  embittered, 
he  believes  in  evil,  since  he  doubts  even  me,  may  he  not  at  such  a 
time  be  tempted  to  fU[l  a  prey  to  the  fatal  infiuenoe  of  that 
woman.** 

And  Emma!  the  child  to  whom  I  have  promised  his  love  I  Emm* 
will  die  without  it !... can  she  ever  struggle  against  Ursula... above 
Idl  when  Ursula  loves  passionately  ? 

And  I... I  shall  only  have  renounced  my  love,  to  see  that  hateful 
woman  take  possession  of  Rochegune*s  heart.  The  late  events  had 
occurred  with  such  rapidity,  that  till  now  the  interview  between 
Unnila  and  M.  de  Rochegune  had  not  for  a  moment  occurred  to 
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Had  I  thought  of  it,  perhaps  I  ishould  haye  been  eruol  enough  to 
sacrifice  Emma,  rather  than  run  the  risk  of  seeing  Ursula  loved  hf 
M.  de  Rochegune. 

■  0 

CHAPTER  XXXVlt. 

Mt  resolution  once  taken,  I  wrote  to  M.  de  Lancry  to  saj,  thait 
after  having  reflected  on  the  desire  that  he  had  expressed,  I  wiU- 
inglj  consented  to  return  and  live  with  him,  I  feared  lest  he  should 
have  recourse  to  legal  interference,  and  so  compromise  all  mj  elForta 
to  make  it  appear  that  it  was  mj  own  will  and  pleasure  to  return  to 
him. 

After  M.  de  Rochegutte*s  departure,  I  went  to  see  Madam  de 
Richeville  and  Emma. 

The  latter  was  much  better,  and  the  doctor  now  looked  upon  hef 
recover/  as  certaip.  The  Duchess,  quite  herself  again ;  thanked 
me  with  the  most  tender  eflfusion,  for  the  care  I  had  taken  of  her 
child. 

When  I  abruptlj  announced  to  Madame  de  Richeville  my  intention 
of  returning  to  live  with  M.  de  Lancry,- attributing  my  resolution  to 
do  so,  to  the  pity  his  misfortunes  and  repentance  inspired  ne 
with  ;  the  Duchess  thought  I  had  lost  my  senses,  and  employed  all 
her  powers  of  persuasion  to  induce  me  to  reno'inoe  that  idea ;  the 
Prince  D'Hericourt  and  wife  joined  their  endeavours  to  hers  to  make 
me  see  the  absurdity  of  such  conduct ;  I  asked  them  if  I  should 
lose  their  esteem,  by  taking  such  a  step,  they  answered,  no !  for  it 
was  a  praiseworthy  exaggeration  of  duty  which  led  me  to  it,  but  thai 
it  would  be  a  very  bad  example,  and  that  it  was  sad  to  see  vice  and 
corruption  rewarded  by  such  an  act  of  devotion. 

In  vain  I  dwelt  on  the  repentance  and  unhappiness,  evinced  by 
tny  husband,  they  answered  me,  that  his  unhappiness  was  well  me^ 
rited,  and  that  his  repentance  had  not  been  proved,  many  years  of 
the  most  irreproachable  conduct  could  hardly  deserve  the  proof  of 
blind  attachment  that  I  was  on  the  point  of  shewing  him.  Bettev 
than  any  one,  I  could  feel  the  justice  of  these  remarks,  but  the  iu«> 
terests  of  too  many  were  at  stake  to  allow  me  to  hesitate  a  moment 
in  the  path  that  i  had  traced  ou  t  for  myself 

Nevertheless  I  perceived  with  regret  that  the  Prince  and  Prin- 
cess were  in  some  degree  alienated  from  me,  I  lost  much  ground  in 
their  esteem,  they  thought  me  weak,  and  wanting  in  self-respect| 
they  were  mortified  to  see  me  renounce  the  intimate  connection 
with  them,  which  had  been  a  source  of  so  much  consolation  to  moi 
to  return  to  the  society  of  a  man  whom  they  despised,  iu  shorty  thejr 
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teemed  to  regret  having  felt  such  sjmpathj  for  me  in  my  fbrriief 
misfortunes,  if  I  could  so  soon,  and  so  easilj  forget  them  myself. 

In  Tain  the  Duchess  implored  me  to  remain  near  her,  in  my  pa- 
viUion,  conquering  for  my  sake,  her  repugnance  to  such  a  neigh* 
bour  as  M.  de  Lancry  :  I  refused  :  my  proceedings  with  my  hus- 
band would  be  too  much  known,  and  the  untruth  I  had  told,  would 
soon  be  discovered-  I  cannot  describe  the  tears,  the  despair,  of 
Madame  de  Richeville,  in  the  sincerity  of  her  friendship,  and  the 
tielence  of  her  grief,  she  nuule  me  many  cruel  reproaches,  I  heafd 
them  in  silence,  they  were  to  me,  nroofe  of  her  afiection,  and  in 
her  eyes,  I  deserved  them;  for  the  nrst  thne  in  my  life  I  felt  that 
kind  of  bitter  enjoyment  which  results  from  the  knowledge  thatyoft 
are  misunderstood  and  blamed,  when  by  speaking  a  single  word  all 
that  bLune  would  be  changed  to  admiration. 

Standing  alone  in  the  perplexing  position  in  which  I  found  my- 
self, I  felt  that  I  must  endeavour  to  pave  the  way  as  rapidly  as  pos- 
sible to  M.  de  Rochegune*8  marriage  with  Emma,  before  Unula 
could  have  time  to  exercise  her  intrigues  and  seductions  towards 
him. 

My  ardent  desire  to  arrive  at  the  conclusion  of  my  undertaking 
and  the  exaltation  that  the  conviction  of  performing  a  generous 
action  brings  with  it,  sustained  my  energies,  and  prevented  my  feel- 
ing crushed  under  the  weight  of  my  sacrifice. 

Oh  !  then  it  was  that  I  recognised  more  strongly  than  ever  the 
immense  difference  that  existed  between  my  love  for  M.  de  Roche- 
gune  and  that  which  I  had  formerly  felt  for  M.  de  Lancry. 
Before,  I  was  cast  down,  overwhelmed,  I  eould  only  suffer...! 
could  notactj  at  present  on  the  contrary  tho*  I  suffered  more,  my 
sufferings  were  not  useless,  this  time  my  tears  were  fruitful,  even 
in  the  depth  of  my  distress  I  felt  that  I  was  worthy  of  the  man 
whom  I  adored. 

Oh  how  proud  I  was  of  that  love,  of  that  pearl  of  my  heart,  pre- 
served without  a  stain.  If  I  sometimes  felt  my  resolution  fedter  I 
thought  of  those  words  God  had  suggested  by  Emma's  bedside... 
«JA  ./  if  he  knew  r 

Yes  !  I  repeated  to  myself,  if  to-morrow  I  was  to  reveal  all  to  M. 
de  Bochegime  would  he  not  be  at  my  feet  more  passionately  in 
love  than  ever ! 

Nevertheless  as  I  still  loved  him,  even  more  than  ever,  I  expe- 
rienced sometimes,  moments  of  cruel  despondency  and  frightful  • 
despair,  and  at  such  times  I  found  in  my  tears  a  sad  enjoyment 

And  after  all,  said  I  if  I  succeed  in  my  projects,  when  Emma's 
happiness  is  well  established,  for  surely  M.  de  Rochegune  cannot 
remain  insensible  to  a  love  so  true  and  ingenuous,  and  he  will  end, 
by  returning  it;  what  is  to  prevent  my  procuring  a  legal  separation 
from  my  huisband,  and  returning  to  live  near  Madame  de  Riehe- 
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billet  pefhap^  even  I  may  explain  everything  to  M.  de  Rocheguce, 
when  he  ia  once  Emma's  husband^  then  feeling  certain,  of  himself 
and  me ,  I  may  without  fear  unveil  that  mystery,  prove  to  h  im  that 
I  never  ceased  to  be  worthy  of  him... that  he  owes  to  me  all  the 
happiness  he  enjoys  with  Emma,  what  a  reward  for  all  the  grief 
I  have  suffered  in  silence  1  how  happy  then  my  life  will  glide  on  in 
the  society  of  those  I  love  so  much. 

««««««• 

I  expected  M.  de  Lancry  on  Sunday  morning;  before  my  depar-* 
iure  I  went  to  see  Smma  for  the  last  time  ;  she  was  alone;  during 
our  short  interview  I  renewed  all  the  advice  I  had  previously  given 
her ,  with  regard  to  keeping  her  secret  both  from  Madame  de  Rich*- 
eville,  and  M.  de  Rochegune.  I  promised  to  write  to  her  by 
Blondeau,  and  made  her  promise  to  answer  me  by  the  same  means. 
When  she  heard  of  my  return  to  my  husband  the  poor  child  could 
not  conceal  a  start  of  involuntary  joy,  notwithstanding  her  sincere 
attachment  for  me,  I  did  not  blame  her  heart  for  it,  it  was  only  an 
instinct  of  her  love. 

I  promised  to  come  and  see  her  often,  feeling  quite  determined 
to  keep  a  promise  so  necessary  to  the  developement  of  my  designs* 
Sunday  morning,  M.  de  Lancry  made  his  appearance,  at  my  house, 
according  to  his  word.  I  had  forgotten  to  mention,  that  since  Ur-* 
aula  had  deserted  him,  my  husband,  absorbed  by  his  grief,  had 
ceased  to  take  the  slightest  care  of  his  appearance,  his  features 
bore  the  marks  of  sorrow,  and  of  all  kinds  of  excess  in  which  h^ 
had  endeavoured  to  drown  it,  his  eyes  red,  his  figure  bent,  his 
beard  long,  his  hair  neglected,  his  dress  dirty  and  shabby  to  the 
last  degree,  eveiything  about  him  seemed  the  very  type  and  per- 
sonification of  vice  and  misery. 

And  this  is  the  man,  whom  a  few  ^ears  since  I  had  seen  in  all 
the  iclcU  of  youth,  beauty,  and  success. 

He  said  to  me  as  he  entered. 
I  beg  to  compliment  you,  madam,  upon  the  good  will  you  have 
shewn,  though  I  cannot  help  suspecting  that  your  sudden  submission 
is  put  on  to  hide  some  under-plot,  but  it  is  of  no  consequence,  you 
Heed  not  hope  to  play  any  tricks  upon  me,  I  shall  prove  too  deep 
for  you 

«  When  shall  we  set  off,  sir  T 

"  This  very  instant  madam,  but  have  you  no  tender  adieus  to 
make  to  your  intimate  friend,"  said  he,  ironically,  "  have  you  not 
a  few  tears  to  shed  ?  let  me  be  no  gene  upon  you.  I  have  five 
minutes  at  your  service  for  those  touching  scenes." 

"I  have  taken  leave  of  Madame  de  Richeville  this  morning 
sir,  tlio'  I  hope  to  see  her  soon  again. 
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"  Oh  as  for  that,  you  mi^  see  wboerer  you  pleaae  jou  will  noi 
vant  for  liberty — unless  indeed — unless  a  little  time  hence — I  think 
differently." 

*'  Sir  1  when  you  like  to  go,  I  am  ready  to  follow  you.*' 
*'  In  a  moment  1  I  must  just  first  announce  to  you,  my  dear 
friend  I  that  the  apartments  I  inhabit  are  by  no  means  splendid  ; 
they  are  a  rery  simple  kind  of  pied  a  ierte  that  I  hate  taken  since  I 
gave  up  my  house — ^for  reasons  that  without  doubt  you  can  gues — I 
have  had  no  time  yet  to  make  any  improvements  in  them;  and  I 
must  warn  you  that  you  will  not  be  so  well  off  in  them,  as  you 
are  here." 

"  I  shall  be  content  sir,  with  what  has  sufficed  for  you... if  I  have 
only  a  room  to  myself,  and  one  close  to  it  for  Blondeau...!  can  have 
any  furniture  from  here,  that  I  may  want." 

"  And  I  shall  sell  the  remainder,  for  I  must  confess  to  you  madam, 
that  I  am  most  singularly  hampered... that  surprises  you  1  neverthe- 
less it  is  so.  You  must  be  made  acquainted  with  all  my  troubles,  I 
shall  hide  nothing  from  you... well  then,  you  must  know  that.. .to 
dro¥m  care  I  have  taken  to  gaming,  .that  I  have  played  a  great  deal^ 
and  lost  a  great  deal... without  doubt  you  have  some  savings  1" 

I  think  sir  we  may  defer  for  the  present  talking  of  money 
affairs." 

"You  are  quite  right  madam... so  permit  me  to  offer  you  my 
arm." 

We  went  out. 

I  got  into  the  hackney  coach  with  M.  de  Lanory,  Blondeau  fol* 
lowed  me  in  another,  with  some  few  things  that  were  indespensabi/ 
necessary  to  me  ;  I  ordered  my  footman  to  come  in  the  evening  and 
bring  some  more  things  I  should  want. 

As  soon  as  we  were  in  the  carriage  M.  de  Lanory  said : 
I  have  kept  a  servant... it  is  a  great  luxury  to  have  one,  bul 
the  boy  is  attached  to  me,  and  he  will  be  sufficient  for  us,  wiUi  your 
Madame  Blondeau.  As  I  shall  never  dine  at  home,  you  can  get  your 
dinners  from  a  neighbouring  restorateurJ* 

"  Six  years  ago,  sir,  at  about  the  same  time  of  the  year,  as  we 
were  coming  from  Chantilly  you  drew  a  picture  of  what  kind  of 
establishment  we  should  keep... times  have  changed  since  then." 

"  Very  much,  madam,  which  proves  the  truth  of  that  saying : 
'  The  days  follow  each  other,  but  do  not  resemble  each  other.*... Oh 
ho  !  so  you  seem  to  be  quite  in  a  vein  for  epigrams.  The  Maran 
blood  is  shewing  itself...  well  as  you  please...!  am  always  agreeable... 
not  always  though... but  here  we  are  arrived." 

We  stopped  at  an  old  house  in  the  Roe  de  Bourgogne*  We 
crossed  a  dark,  damp,  miserable  looking  court,  and  mounted  np  to 
the  second  story,  where  a  door  was  opened  to  us  by  the  vaht-dU* 
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Aaimbre  of  M.  do  Lancry.  He  was  the  one  who  loA  accompanied 
me  that  fatal  night  to  the  solitary  house. 

The  appearance  of  that  man  was  sinister ;  there  was  a  small  anti* 
room,  filled  with  trunks,  and  in  the  greatest  disorder,  a  sitting  room 
with  hardly  any  furniture,  to  the  right  my  husband's  room,  to  the 
left  mine,  with  a  closet  for  filondeau;  such  were  the  apartments  I 
was  to  share  with  M.  de  Lancry.  The  papers  were  dirty,  there  were 
no  curtains  to  the  windows,  the  rooms  were  full  of  smoke,  and  the 
light  could  hardly  make  its  way  through  the  panes  of  gkss  encrusted 
with  dust. 

My  heart  smote  me  painfully,  and  I  felt  afraid. 

The  rooms  appeared  to  me  so  isolated,  so  deserted,  I  looked 
around  me  uneasily... my  poor  Blondeau  pressed  close  to  me,  and 
trembled. 

You  think  this  lodging,  rather  mean,**  said  M.  de  Lancry  ironi- 
cally... but  the  time  for  Hotels  is  past,  my  dear,  we  have  eaten  our 
white  bread  at  the  beginning.** 

I  shall  accommodate  myself  to  eyerythiug,  sir,  but  I  must  make 
some  indispensable  repairs  here." 

As  you  please...!  shall  not  haye  to  reproach  you  as  I  did  at 
Maran,  with  the  insupportable  noise  of  the  work  men,  for  I  go  out 
▼ery  early,  and  return  home  very  late... sometimes  eyen  I  do  not 
eome  home  at  all... so  that  you  can  do  what  you  like  here." 

"  In  that  case,  m,  I  shall  ask  leaye  to  retain  my  footman,  he  can 
sleep  in  that  little  anti-room... he  is  a  man  in  whom  I  can  place 
confidence.  This  house  is  strange  to  me,  and  I  am  a  great 
coward." 

Jf  you  have  where  withal  to  pay  hita,  you  con  keep  him, 
Fritz  can  sleep  up  stairs." 

Blondeau  went  out  of  the  room. 

"  Now  madam,  I  must  announce  to  you,  with  the  frankness  thai 
ought  always  to  exist  between  married  people^  that  there  remains 
only  for  all  our  expenses  a  thousand  ^ciM...you  have  your  diamonds 
and  other  jewels ;  you  must  have  recourse  to  them... until  this  last 
year  I  haye  paid  you  a  pension  of  twenty  thousand  francs — you 
cannot  haye  spent  all  this— for  at  Maran  you  liv^  the  life  of  a 
hermit  

"  But  sir,"  said  I,  thunderstruck,  it  is  impossible  that  you  caU 
be  reduced  to  such  extremities.*' 

"  When  Ursula  disappeared  there  remained  of  our  fortune,  about 
two  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  francs;  as  much  from  despair,  as 
from  the  wish  to  distract  my  thoughts,  I  took  to  play— X  played ; 
and  as  I  have  already  told  you,  with  bad  luck,  for  I  lost  the 
whole  of  it  Now  that  you  fully  understand  this,  let  it  no  more  bo 
mentioned^  I  am  never  fond  <^  looking  back  and  ^' 

"  What  sir  1"  cried  I,  intermptiBg  him,     It  was  flien  to  make 
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me  share  in  this  horrible  existence  that  jou  forced  me  lo  return  to 
jou  ?  of  what  use  can  I  be  to  jou  ?  you  saj  you  are  nerer  at 
home,  what  can  be  your  motiye/''  cried  I,  frightened,  and  almost 
regretting  to  have  thus  voluntarily  put  myself  in  M.  de  Lanciy*s 
power.  But  these  regrets  came  too  late,  I  must  submit  now  to 
the  consequences  of  my  own  proceedings  and  remain  for  some* 
time  with  this  man,  or  renounce  all  the  plans  dependent  on  my  doing 
so,  I  could  no  longer  complain  to  any  one,  neither  ask  assistance,  or 
advice. 

To  all  outward  appearances  I  had  acted  freely  and  willingly,  in 
returning  to  M.  de  Lancry. 

My  husband  hastened  to  answer  my  questions. 

"  You  ask  me  my  dear,  what  could  be  my  motive  in  recalling  yov^ 
why  first,  the  desire  of  enjoying  your  delightful  company,  and  se* 
condly — ^but  that  need  not  be  told  you.'* 

"  You  have  then,  sir,  some  very  odious  projects  since  you  heaitato 
to  confess  them.*' 

I  am  not  going  to  talk  of  my  projects :  I  have  a  right  to  keep 
you  with  me,  and  I  shall  keep  you,  as  to  any  plans  you  may  have 
formed  for  escaping  from  my  custody,  either  now,  or  later,  under 
the  plea  of  a  separation,  I  sluJl  shew  yon,  as  an  agreeable  kind  of 
distraction  for  you,  a  consultation  on  that  subject^  of  which  thii,  is 
the  copy,  which  you  may  take,  and  study,  it  is  drawn  up  by  one  of 
the  first  lawyers  in  Paris,  and  has  cost  me  fifty  louis^  may  it  please 
you— it  certainly  was  a  piece  of  extravagance  for  a  man  in  my  posi* 
tion  but  I  can  hardly  pay  too  dear  for  the  precious  assurance  that 
we  shall  pass  the  remainder  of  our  lives  together.** 

And  he  gave  me  the  paper. 

"  You  will  see  that  on  the  question  of  whether  you  have  the 
sh'ghtest  chance  of  obtaining  an  act  of  separation  from  me,  three 
lawyers  have  decidedly  said  : '  iVo  P  the  public  voice  attributes  reci- 
procal faults  to  us— but  besides  that,  your  vdurUarUy  returning  to 
the  conjugal  domicile^  being  formally  proved,  is  considered  as  an 
act  of  general  amnesty,  and  acquital  to  me,  however  great  my  faults 
towards  you  may  have  been.  I  was,  I  assure  you,  far  from  ex- 
pecting such  a  good  work  from  you,  I  was  contenting  myself 
with  the  first  opinion  of  the  three  lawyers,  so  judge  of  my  aston* 
iahment  and  joy  when  by  your  charming  little  note  in  which  you 
said  upon  mature  reflection  you  could  see  no  reason  for  living 
any  longer  separated  from  me,  I  found  you  play  so  delightfully 
into  my  hands.** 

I  could  not  restrain  a  gesture  of  despair  when  I  thought  of 
that  fatal  act  of  imprudence  1  it  did  not  escape  M.  de  Lancry. 

"  You  did  not  think  of  all  that— I  see  that  you  regret  now, 
having  sent  that  little  square  of  satin  and  perfumed  paper,"  said 
Jie,  with  cruel  irony  shewing  me  iny  letter,  "  which  rivets  your 
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chftbs — those  chaina  which  I  much  fear  will  not  proye  to  be  made 
of  flowers— and  so  upon  that — I  shall  go  and  dress^  for  to-day,  a0  Ik 
wonder,  I  intend  to  make  myself  yery  fine." 

And  M.  de  Lancry  left  me,  stupified  and  overwhelmed. 

I  thought  I  was  onlr  providing  for  the  present ;  and  I  discovered 
that  I  had  irrevocably  entangled  myself  for  the  future* 

Thus  I  saw  for  ever  destroyed  my  plan  of  returning  to  live  near 
Madame  de  Richeville,  and  reaping  at  last  the  rewi^  of  my  sacri« 
fices  by  letting  M.  de  Rochegune  know  the  motives  of  my  conduct 

That  moment  was  a  frightful  one  I 

What  M.  de  Lancry  had  told  me,  was  too  true ;  that  jEettal  note 
remained  an  incontestable  proof  against  me.  How  could  I  make 
any  endeavours  to  obtain  a  ^vorce,  when  my  husband  held  in  his 
hands  a  written  proof  of  my  free  and  voluntary  submission  to  his 
wishes. 

Alas  1  it  was  thus,  I  felt  ^e  iron  chains  which  bound  me,  draw 
closer  and  closer  around  me.  A  last  blow  remained  for  me  still,  it 
proved  to  me  that  my  fears  regarding  Ursula  were  not  without 
foundation. 

In  the  evening — ^when  with  my  poor  Blondeau  I  was  preparing, 
not  without  fear,  to  pass  the  first  nighty  in  my  dismal  apartment,  a 
letter  was  brought  to  me ;  thus  it  ran ; 

"  Madam! 

^  One  of  your  best  friends,  who  for  sometime  past  has  made  it 
his  pleasure  to  put  you  in  possession  of  your  husbimd*s  most  secret 
thoughts,  wishes  to  be  the  first  to  anprise  you  that  it  is  Ursula  who 
has  ordered  M.  de  Lancry  to  recall  you  to  live  with  him,  in  order 
to  break  off  your  intimacy  with  M.  de  Bochegune — ^whom  she  is 
passionately  in  love  with. 

Ursula  has  not  seen  your  husband ;  but  she  wrote  to  him  that 
the  only  means  which  would  induce  her  to  grant  him  an  interview 
would  be  to  take  you  back,  and  keep  you  with  him ;  let  it  be  well 
understood  that  the  promises  of  Ursula  are  &lse,  and  that  poor  de  Lan- 
cry does  not  know  that  he  is  aiding  Ursula's  passion  for  Bochegune, 
by  separating  you  from  him. 

Ursuk  lus  had  in  her  possession  the  original  copy  of  a  consul- 
tation signed  by  three  fsonous  lawyers,  and  the  copy  it  a  letter  from 

Su,  in  which  you  announce  your  willingneflB  to  return  and  live  with 
.  de  Lancry. 

"  This  piece  of  information  added  to  the  hint  the  doctor  has 
given  you,  renders  this  case  rather  complicated :  the  results  must 
be  as  follows : 

1.  That  Emma  will  die  of  grief— which  will  be  rather  disgree- 
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able  to  Mudame  de  Richeville,  and  to  you,  who  will  ihxa  nadesdj 
have  sacrificed  yourself. 

"  2.  That  Eochegune  will  fall  a  prey  to  the  seductions  of  your 
friend  Ursula^  which  will  be  no  matter  of  indifference  to  you. 

"  3.  That  you  Will  not  be  able  to  quit  your  husband,  even  when 
■  he  finds  out  that  Ursula  has  deceived  him,  there  will  then  be  other 
motives  to  keep  you— which  certainly  would  b«  enough  to  frighten 
you,  if  you  could  but  look  into  futurity." 

I  could  not  doubt  that  letter,  coming  from  M.  Lugarta 
Such  were  the  ol^taeleB  I  had  to  overcome — ^such  the  dangers  I 
had  to  encounter. 

 0  

CHAPTER  XXXVIII. 

TUB  GOBBESPONDSNCE. 

Whek  I  became  more  calm,  and  reflected  quietly  on  my  poaitioir,  I 
felt  less  despair :  I  was  rather  re-assured  by  knowing  the  motive, 
which  had  induced  M.  de  Lancry  to  insist  on  my  return  to  him. 

I  thought  I  should  be  guilty  of  injustice  to  the  character  of  M« 
de  Rochegune,  in  supposing  him  capable  of  forming  even  the  moat 
transitory  connection  with  Ursula ;  that  woman  had  caused  me 
so  much  grief,  that  I  knew  he  f^lt  for  her  both  aversxen  and 
hatred. 

A  difficulty  almost  iiisurmountable  appeared  to  be,  to  bring  aboiii 
the  marriage  with  Emma,  and  above  all,  not  to  let  M.  de  Rochegone 
suspect  that  I  knew  of  that  poor  child's  love. 

I  could  have  formed  no  idea  of  the  miserable  existence  to  which 
M.  de  Lancry*s  difficulties  condemned  me,  I  appreciated  more  than 
the  privoyance  of  M.  de  Mortagne ;  my  estate  at  Maran  had  been 
purchased  under  the  name  of  Madame  de  Ricdieville ;  that  property 
was  sufficient  to  keep  me  fhr  above  want. 

But  in  condequenee  ^  my  stYtuige  podtion,  I  was  obliged  for  the 
present,  to  live  in  the  same  manner,  as  my  husband  did ;  as  it  was 
not  to  appear,  that  I  Assessed  anything  of  my  own.  I  do  not  ex- 
aggerate when  1 6ay  that  I  resigned  myself  to  that  manner  of  living, 
which  certainly  approached  to  proverty,  with  much  indifierenee ;  I 
bore  it  as  a  trial  of  my  fortitude. 

Thanks  to  the  exertions  of  Blondeau,  my  desolate  apartment 
was  made  habitable,  I  hardly  ever  saw  M.  de  Lancry ;  when  I  did, 
by  his  alternate  fits  of  coarse  gaiety,  or  gloomy  sadness^  I  guessed 
that  Ursula  had  encouraged,  or  disappointed  his  hopes^  I  trusted  the 
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time  ivould  cpme,  when,  if  she  no  longer  ordered  him  to  keep  me 
with  him,  he  would  consent  to  a  separation. 

Mj  forced  return  to  my  husband  did  not  therefore  much  at^ 
ment  mj  affliction,  which  was  all  caused  by  the  loss  of  M.  de  Boohe- 
gone's  idSfectiiHiis,  and  by  fears  for  the  future  on  account  of  Emma. 

The  next  morning  Madame  de  RicheTille  came  to  see  me>  haying 
taken  care  to  assure  herself  of  M.  de  Lanciy's  absence.  She  burst 
into  tears  when  she  saw  ihe  poverty  of  my  abodci  that  poTerty-— 
she  said,  explained  to  her  my  devotion ;  Emma  was  rapidly  recover- 
ing, and  her  mother  felt  no  doubt  of  the  perfect  re^tsJc»liab<aeni 
of  her  health. 

I  enquired  of  Madame  de  Richeville  if  she  had  heard  any  news  of 
M.  de  Bochegune,  she  had  not,  knowing  how  grieved  he  would  be 
at  the  step  I  had  taken,  she  sent  to  enquire  for  him  ;  jbis  answer 
was,  he  was  rather  unwell. 

Madame  de  Richeviile  told  me  that  my  conduct  was  variously 
commented  on,  and  judged  in  the  worid ;  some  blamed  me,  others 
praised  me  beyond  measure  ;  I  confess  that  under  my  present  oir* 
cumstances,  I  felt  that  I  had  that  within  me  whkh  was  sufficient  to 
counterbalance  all  the  judgments  of  the  world. 

The  following  morning  I  received  this  letter  from  M.  de  Roche* 
gune: 

"Paris, 

"  I  have  been  unjust,  bmial  and  cniel,  towards  you !  my  vanity 
^  was  wounded.    Pride  is  always  the  foundation  of  all  our  bad 

feelings :  you  felt  for  another,  what  you  could  not  feel  for  me ; 
^  and  my  self-love  revolted  from  such  a  conviction ;  my  good  sense 
^  became  obscured  :  I  did  not  see  in  your  husband  a  man  wortl^ 

or  unworthy  of  your  love,    I  saw  in  him,  only  a  rival. 

^  This  is  plain  logic,  I  have  descended  from  the  sphere  of  our 
"  elevated  sentiments ;  and  have  fallen  into  the  pit  of  jealousy, 

was  it  poeable  that  we  could  dream  of  being  able  to  remain  in 
^  such  a.  position*  Oh,  no  t  Platonic  love  is  an  impossibility  be- 
**  tween  two  young  persons,  sooner  or  later  one  or  the  other  wifl 
**  ML    It  is  a  dangerous  doctrine,  though  it  appears  full  of  charms 

and  grandeur.    If  your  unconquered  love  for  your  husband  had 

not  been  the  prop  of  your  rirtue,  you  would  have  fallen  as  I 
**  have  I  but  when  the  heart  is  pre'CDgaged,  it  is  not  free  to  receivse 
**  another  passion. 

"  I  have  reflected  a  great  deal,  I  have  put  myself  in  your  posH 

tion,  in  order  to  be  able  to  judge  your  conduct  impartially :  Yon 
'*  are  irreproachable  I  as  forme  I  have  not  even  the  sad  consoiatioft 

of  baring  the  right  to  complaiu. 

'*  The  Future,  to  which  I  had  looked  forward,  was  a  magnificent 
"  one )  to  devote  my  life  to  you,  to  hide  our  happiness  in  solitude 
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(for  gre^i  paarionii  always  seek  retirement),  and  now,  what  re* 
^  mains  to  me  ?  Nothing,  neither  the  lore  of  a  brother  or  of  a 
« lover! 

Bj  evincing  a  sudden  preference  for  another  t  You  proved 
^  yonr  indifference  to  me — the  woman  I  loved  therefore  exists  for 
"  me  no  longer — to  attempt  to  conquer  or  combat  against  repug- 

nanee  shewn  towards  me,  would  be  as  impossible^  to  my  disposition, 

as  it  is,  to  forget  that  I  was  the  object  of  it 

^  There  are  certain  impressions  which  can  never  be  e&oed ;  it 
^  would  be  as  impossible  now,  for  me  to  attempt  to  look  upon  you  in 

the  light  of  a  sister,  as  it  would  be,  for  me  to  retrograde  to  the  age 
^  of  twenty,  our  position  is  entirely  overthrown !  broken  up  for 

ever !  I  am  now  thirty ;  and  ever  since  I  was  eighteen  I  had  loved 

you,  and  I  had  proved  it  to  you.  If  my  a£foction  is  at  last  des- 
*^  troyed,  at  least  the  remembrance  of  it,  will  remain  with  me  for 
**  ever. 

We  should  religiously  honour  the  memory  of  those  who  no 
^  longer  exist. 

Yes  1  the  feeling  that  I  entertain  for  you,  at  this  moment  is  the 

kind  of  sacred  and  melancholy  feeling  that  we  cherish  for  those, 
*  whom  we  survive  ! 

"  My  regrets  will  be  eternal— eternal — ^if  they  were  to  be  eon- 
''sumed,  the  very  ashes  would  rise  up  in  remembrance — so  im- 
^  mutable  were  my  feelings  towards  you. 

I  do  not  reproach  yon  Matilda  1  we  do  not  vent  reproaches  on 
^  those  we  lose— we  only  weep  for  them. 

^  These  are  dismal  comparisons ;  but  I  make  use  of  them  in 
"  order  to  prove  to  you  that  the  past  has  become  to  me  like  a  9epul- 

^re;  my  love  is  deadr^  it  is  not  sleeping — ^it  has  been  hiUed  I 


**  Yesterday  I  experienced  such  a  fit  of  rage  and  hatred... that  I 
^  was  almost  mad... I  wished  to  challenge  yviur  husband  and  kill 

him  I  I  say  kill  him !  because  I  felt  a  certain  presentiment  that 
^  such  would  be  the  case,  the  conviction  frightened  me^  I  shrunk 

from  being  an  assassin  1 

It  is  a  proof  how  completely  you  have  detached  me  from  you, 
«  and  that  I  shall  never  be  able  to  forget  your  preferenee  of  such  a 
^  miserable  and  degraded  being,  th^t  when  I  thought  of  killing  your 
**  husband  I  remembered  perfectly  well  that  even  if  yoix  beoune  a 
^  widow,  I  should  have  placed  an  insurmountable  barrier  between 
"us  I 

That  thought  would  not  have  deterred  me  for  a  second... were 
*  you  free  to-morrow,  I  should  reject  the  remainder  of  a  life... which 
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you  bad  demoted  to  mnh  a  num. ..after  thai,  oh  never  I... 
"never  I..." 

The  latter  part  of  this  letter  of  H.  de  Bochegune's  was  the  most 
{Mdnfixl  to  me,  it  proved  to  me,  how  deep  and  festering  was  the 
wound  I  had  inflicted. 

Such  strong  resentment,  however,  was  calculated  to  pave  the  way 
for  my  projects  with  regard  to  Emma^  I  could  at  least  no  longer  be 
considered  in  the  light  of  an  obstacle  to  them. 

I  hsA  still  some  vague  fears  with  regard  to  Ursula ;  but  yet  how 
eould  I  imagine  that  M.  de  Rochegune  would  ever  consent  to  listen 
to  her ;  would  he  not  treat  aU  her  advances  with  the  utmost 
contempt  1  I  was  absorbed  in  these  reflections  when  I  received 
the  following  letter  from  M.  Lugarto,  or  one  of  his  emissaries 
for  I  did  not  recognise  the  hand-writing« 

Judge  of  the  terror  that  it  caused  me. 

''Paris, 

^  The  unkown  friend  to  whom  you  are  already  indebted  for  so 
**  much  intelligenoe,  (precious  and  agreeable  as  it  must  be  to  you), 
relative  to  the  proceedings  of  your  husband,  continues  his  task 
^  with  a  fresh  accession  of  pleasure ;  since  the  events  he  has  to  re- 
**  late,  become  more  and  more  interesting ;  first  you  will  learn  Ur- 
''  sula*s  proceeding!^  as  in  that  phantasmagoria  the  figure  of  M.  de 
«  Bochegune  often  makes  its  appearance,  and  there  is  reason  to 
believe,  that  is  particulariy  pleasing  to  you ;  here  is  an  account 
of  Ursula ;  ever  since  her  disappearance  fit>m  the  Hotel  de  Maran, 
the  only  thing  which  is  concealed  from  you,  is  the  precise  place  of 
''  Ursula's  abode,  because  there  is  no  occasion  you  should  know  that, 
^  suffice  it  to  say  that  she  inhabits  one  of  the  most  isolated  and  re- 
"  tired  of  spots  in  the  fimbourgs  of  F^ris. 
**  For  the  last  two  years  Urrala  has  had  a/emfne-cfe-cAam^re  de- 
votedly  attached  to  her,  and  in  whom  she  places  the  most  unlimited 
confidence*   Mademoiselle  Z6phyrine  (that  is  her  name)  was  com- 
*'  missioned  by  her  mistress  to  find  out  and  hire  a  solitary  house  in 
some  very  retired  situation. 

*^  Mademoiselle  Z^phyrine,  a  girl  frill  of  seal  and  intelligence,  and 
above  aU  ofJideUtyf  found  out  in  a  deserted  street  in  the  Fan- 
^  bourg  of  Paris  a  perfect  trappist'i  eelL  The  day  after  the  masked 
^  baU,  your  handsome  rival,  abandoning  all  her  luxuries  at  the  Hotel 
^  de  Maran,  set  off  in  a  hackney  coach  with  Mademoiselle  Z^phy- 
^  rine,  and  reached  in  safety  her  unknown  retreat,  where  she  re> 
maaned  hid  up  for  a  fortnight ;  during  which  fortnight  M.  de 
Lanoiy  searched  all  over  Paris  and  its  environs  without  being  able 
"  to  learn  any  news  of  his  fugitive. 
"  Now  you  are  going  to  have  submitted  to  your  view,  a  few  frag- 
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menta  containiog  the  secret  thoughts  of  UrBulA  written  bj  hiszsdf 
in  an  Album,  the  key  of  which  she  always  keeps. 

You  will  gue89»  perhaps^  and  you  will  not  be  fkr  mistakeiiy  that 
you  owe  the  sight  of  thean,  to  the  indiscretion  of  Mademoiaelb 
Zdphyrine  who,  during  the  time,  that  her  mistress  walks  out,  hai 
found  the  means  of  opening  this  Album,  and  copying  therefrom, 
in  order  ,  to  transmit  her  cepy  to  her  in^Me  matierf  who  has  great 

"  pleasure  in  imparting  the  contents  to  you. 
"  The  beginning  of  Unrub%  Journal  dates  as  &r  back  as  two  yean^ 

"  the  last  words  of  it,  were  written  a  veiy  lew  days  since.  Thars 
can  be  no  doubt  tiie  perusal  of  these  reflections,  will  cause  yoit 
many  emotions,  equally  fooMng  cmd  salutary  I 

Ursula'B  JcumaL 

"  I  experienced  this  eyening  a  moment  of  triumph,  I  saw  Matilda 
at  the  opera ;  her  hxisband  came  and  joined  me  ;  I  receited  him 
badly,  and  she  must  have  seen  it.  Beyenge  induced  me  to  take 
her  husband  from  her,  and  to  hare  an  opporMmii^  of  humiliating  liun 
before  her,  was  a  pleasure ;  Monsieur  de  Senneville  is  aappoeed  to 
be  irresistible,  to  me  he  appears  ridiculous ;  tying  his  Beckdotk 
must  be  with  him,  a  matter  of  solemnity,  and  putting  on  his  i^oyes^ 
a  source  of  much  meditation.  His  conversation  is  as  monotonous  aa 
it  is  unbearable;  for  he  always  sings  to  the  same  tune.  Hia 
greatest  fault  in  my  eyes  is  that  he  is  pretty ;  Mere  beau^  is  not 
what  I  admire  in  a  man — fisr  that  reason  M.  de  Laacry  never  pleased 
me.  His  is  one  of  those  fiuees  wi^ut  expression  that  nature  som^ 
times  casts  disdainfully  in  her  mould.  Pretty  No.  1.  not  worth  aa 
original  mould — Lord  C.  is  better — ^more  decided ;  but  he  ia  <09 
Snglithf  like^most  of  his  countrymen !  he  is  embarrassed  in  hia 
arrogance,  and  awkward  with  his  pride ;  but  all  these  sort  of  people 
are  morally  and  physically  aMke — they  are  so  obtnaa^ihey  seem  to 
feel  through  their  flanneh. 


^*  Where  then  shall  I  find  a  man,  rojogh,  imperious^  full  of  passion, 
who  will  make  me  bend  under  his  strong  hand  like  a  reed  f  How  I 
despise  thisOontran.  His  attentions  are  low  senrility,  hie  deTotion  the 
cringing  sendee  of  a  slave.  He  loves  me  like  a  servant  afraid  of 
being  sent  away.  What  can  you  expect  from  a  wretch  who  robs  hia 
wife ;  for  in  fact  it  is  robbing  her,  and  most  basely  too»  when  he  naiia 
himself  for  me.  And  her — how  I  hate  her  I  She  does  not  look  un- 
happy. Why  should  she,  when  I,  fool,  that  I  am,  have  leUeved  her 
from  h^r  husband  i 
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"  Mademoiselle  de  Maran  menUoned  to  )bm  to-dfty  saying  of  the 
late  Duchess  of  F— ,  which  I  thought  good.  They  were  talking 
of  Mademoiselle  de  — ,  who  before  the  retolution  had  been  upon 
more  than  friendly  terms  with  the  Prince  of  *  •  * 

**  The  Duchess  of  F— ,  observed  : — '  You  may  compromise 
yourself  with  a  soldier,  disgrace  youtself  with  an  Abb^,  and  make 
yourself  ridiculous  with  a  kiwper,  and  there^  an  end  of  it ;  but  no 
womah  who  respects  herself^  will  haT3  anything  to  do  with  a  Prince 
of  the  Blood,  or  a  Jinaneier.'^  There  are  certain  passions,  that  it  is 
Tory  flattering  to  excite  ;  but  it  is  more  flattering  still  to  disdain* 


Mons*  de  Bo^nges  (one  of  my  new  admirers)  took  it  into  his 
head  to  reproach  me  for  what  he  calls  my  coquetry,  complaining 
bitterly  that  for  two  months — I  have  receiyed  him  &yourably — ^Is 
there  anything  in  the  world  so  absurd  as  these  recriminations  ?  Here 
is  a  man,  who  complains  that  for  some  weeks  I  have  received  him 
with  fiiTour,  with  attention,  and  even  in  preference  to  others.  Was 
that  not  treating  him  a  thou&and  times  better  than  he  deserved? 
In  exclaiming  against  our  want  of  constancy,  in  talking  of  what 
they  so  ridicdouidy  call  their  riffkte,  are  not  the  men  wh4  £ve  made 
love  to  us,  as  absmrdly  unreasonable,  as  those  thieves,  who  consider 
themselves  really  robbed,  when,  after  a  prodigious  effi>rt  they  hav« 
broken  open — ^aa  emptjr  box. 


^  Boih  in  tlieoi7  attd  practice  I  have  always  eotifeidei^d  men,  as 
our  implacable  enemies.  There  hate,  even  in  their  most  pafr*' 
sionate  love ;  or  rather  as  soon  as  there  is  passion,  there  is  hate — 
IttUUdc^s  htuband  adores  me,  but  he  execrates  me.  He  submits 
to  my  yoke,  but  in  doing  so,  trembles  with  rage.  He  loves  me,  be- 
cause he  can't  help  ii— I  torture  him  without  pity,  beoaiue  I  know 
the  secret  of  my  poyer  over  him,  and  that  secret  is  a  di^giaeeful 
one,  and  though  my  enmity  to  Matilda  is  great,  I  feel  neverthe- 
less a  certain  satisfaction,  in  thinking  that  I  hate  no  pit^f  for  the 
man,  who  hAs  tnade  her  so  miseraUe. 


^  If  we  decline  their  homage,  men  detest  us ;  if  we  Ksten  to  ii, 
they  despise  U0...they  never  forgive,  either  our  virtue  or  our  defeats 
When  they  are  occupied  about  us  they  bring  into  phty  a  whole  string 
of  odious  qualifications.. .vanity,  rals^ood^  jealousy... and  then 
comes  distrust,  and  hypocrisy,  and  above  all  the  hatefol  dread  of 
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not  succeeding.oOn  their  dde,  there  b  no  lore ;  it  is  more 
whim,  or  caprice ;  but  above  all  the  pride  of  mining  a  true  heart, 
or  of  triumphing  oyer  their  rivals.  There  is  probably  not  a  man 
who  would  not  rather  prefer  to  be  thought  on  good  terms  with  the 
greatest  beauty  of  the  season,  than  to  be  so,  in  reality,  if  it  were 
unkno¥m  bj  the  world.  Thej  are  much  more  satisfied  with  the 
apparent  sacrifice  of  our  leputationa^  than  the  unknown  one  of  our 
principles.  How  few  men  would  risk  for  a  woman,  what  ererj  wo- 
man riskl^  who  commits  a  &ult  t  it  reminds  me  of  what  I  rnd  in 
a  new  work  the  other  iaj : 

If  a  guilty  liaitan,  could  be  eaailj  discovered,  and  punished 
with  a  fine,  which  should  amount  to  a  quarter  of  the  fortune  of 
the  lover,  where  is  the  man  who  would  expose  himself  to  the 
danger  of  being  loved  at  such  a  price." 

I  harden  my  heart  therefore  by  thinking  that  we  only  do  to  the 
men,  the  evil,  they  wish  to  do  to  us. 


The  looks  of  that  actor  struck  me  very  much...I  felt  his  bursts 
of  passion... he  was  resolute,  violent^  and  impassioned... he  played 
his  part  with  a  fierce  and  savage  energy.  Wlien  he  grasped  hold 
of  that  woman,  when  he  threw  her  on  the  ground  with  his  power- 
ful hand,  he  was  superb.  His  brow  was  menacing,  his  jealousy  in- 
exorable. And  then  his  manly  voice,  a  little  hoarse,  with  a  deep 
vibration,  almost  like  a  Hon.  That  stupid  Frincesse  de  Ksermka 
was  with  me  j  she  giggled,  and  exclaimed :  'that  he  almost  roared^' 
I  suppose  she  would  like  the  lion  to  coo  like  the  dove. 


In  the  love  scene,  this  actor  for  a  moment  had  an  admirable  ex- 
pression ;  he  did  not  stupidlysteal  the  kiss  from  tkeyaung  girl,  but 
he  took  it  boldly,  with  a  fierceness  iflmost  brutal. 

In  coming  out,  as  I  was  praising  Stephen,  (that  is  the  name  of 
the  actor)  while  the  Prinoesse  Ksemika  attacked  hini,  as  she,  poor 
woman,  does  attack  people,  M.  de  Lancry  took  it  into  his  head  to 
observe  to  me,  veiy  respectfully  it  is  tmsb  that  I  defended  Stephen 
rather  too  warmly... I  gave  him  one  of  my  black  looks.. .hB  under- 
stood it,  but  it  was  too  late.  Leaning  ooquettiahly  upon  his  arm 
with  one  of  my  sweetest  noailes  I  said  to  him  in  a  very  low  voiee^ 
tliat  I  would  write  to  Stephen,  to-morrow  morning  to  ask  him  to 
give  me  lessons  in  the  art  of  elocution,  as  I  had  suddenly  taken  a 
&ncy  to  learn  to  act>  (I  mean  to  do  no  such  thing,  be  it  well  under- 
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siood)  MatUda't  hu^nd  staggered,  at  this  cruel  confidence  and 
allowed  himself  to  remark  in  his  painM  astonishment,  that  this  new 
caprice  of  mine  was,  to  say  the  least  of  it,  a  very  odd  one,  I  re- 
doubled the  sweetness  of  my  smile,  and  gave  him  notice  that  he 
must  go,  the  day  after  the  following  one,  and  hire  for  me,  a  box  to 
see  Stephen  act  in  the  same  play  j  and  that  I  insisted  upon  a  small 
theatre  being  immediately  fitted  up  in  the  garden  of  the  Hotel 
Maran. 

These  orders  will,  I  have  no  doubt^  be  executed.  This  Gontran 
is  foolish  enough  never  to  giro  me  the  amusement  of  a  refusal,  or  of 
feeling  thai  there  is  an  impossibility.  He  is  like  my  mare  SteUa, 
who  is  so  insupportably  weU  broken  in,  that  her  docility  irritates 
me  ;  I  beat  her  from  anger — ^because  she  ves  me  no  reason  to  beat 
her. 


"  The  Architect  of  M.  de  Lancry  came  to  shew  me  yarious  plans  of 
Theatres — I  did  not  find  any  of  them  rich  enough — I  want  to  have 
something  resembling,  upon  a  small  scale,  that  of  Versailles ;  and 
aboTO  ally  that  can  be  built  immediately.  I  thought  it  oyer  in  the 
night,  and  just  now  I  told  JfatUdas  htuband  that  instead  of  hiring 
me  a  box  to-morrow  evening  at  Stephen's  Theatre,  he  should  hire  it 
for  six  months,  hi  order  t6  have  the  right  of  furnishing  it ;  for  this 
little  Theatre  on  the  Bouleyords  is  horrible  ;  and  I  intend  to  go 
there  now  and  then.  The  furniture,  glasses  and  draperies  will  aQ 
be  there  to-morrow.  Gontran  has  mx-and-thirty  hours  before  him  ; 
for  a  man  given  to  indulge  one  with  magnificent  surprises,  this  is 
more  time  than  is  necessaiy. 


I  am  just  returned  from  the  embassy.. .the  ball  was  admirable ; 
Ifeltmysdf  in  high  beauty,  nevertheless  I  was  bored  to  death... how 
insipid  and  monotonous  are  all  the  attentions  with  which  I  am  be- 
sieged ;  and  then... to  feel  that  one  has  only  to  wish  it,  to  be  able 
to  take  all  these  devoted  admirers  from  their  wives  and  mistresses... 
the  fieunlity  is  disgusting.  To  give  lest  to  a  weakness,  there  is  no- 
thing like  principles^  or  obstacles.  Alas  I  I  am  reduced  to  the  last. 
But  I  am  too  much  the  &shion  to  meet  with  any,  and  the  men  too 
grossly  and  too  easily  fklse  to  their  loves.  Oh  if  I  could  but  find 
a  being  insensible  to  my  seductions,  what  glory  to  triumph  over 
him. 


"  That  thought  put  me  in  a  bad  humour  ;  and  my  admirers  per- 
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jceiyed  it... I  was  nervous^  irritable...!  revenged  myself  upon  a  few 
jnen  and  women  which  amused  Madlle.  de  Maran  very  much.  Cer- 
tainly she  is  yery  fond  of  me... our  common  dislike  to  Matilda 
proves  a  bond  of  union  between  us,  and  then  I  amuse  her  I... she 
grows  old  ;  and  would  be  frightened  at  the  solitude  to  which  her  ill- 
nature  would  reduce  her... but  I  care  not,  if  I  abandon  her  some 
day... should  my  &te  call  me  elsewhere. 


*'  Matilda^ 8  husband  has  s^irpassed  himself...!  found  my  box  ar- 
ranged as  well  as  could  be... all  the  lower  end  was  filled  up  with  an 
immense  flower-stand ;  (a  useful  precaution  at  this  theatre).  Bat 
for  what  purpose...!  shall  never  set  my  foot  in  this  theatre  again... 
my  illusions  are  destroyed... at  the  second  performance,  Stephen, 
who  at  first  had  so  struck  my  imagination,  seemed  detestable,  ugly, 
vulgar.  Where  could  have  been  my  judgment,  and  my  eyes.. .bat 
I  will  not  complain  of  my  first  impression,  so  different  from  the  se- 
cond, as  it  has  given  me  the  idea  of  having  a  thtatrej  and  I  am  en- 
chanted at  the  thought  of  acting. 


!  have  just  acted  Celimene...this  little  theatre  is  charming.  If 
I  may  believe  our  audience,  I  acquitted  myself  d  merveUlc  It 
is  very  amusing... It  appears  that  in  one  of  Madlle.  Dejaget*a 
parts,  I  have  turned  all  heads,  by  my  extreme  efl^nteiy.  How 
stupid  and  vain  men  are  1  When  they  are  pleased  at  seeing  a  wo* 
man  affect  a  forward  impudence,  they  imagine  that  this  assumption 
of  cynitme  is  on  their  account,  and  to  turn  to  their  profit... they  do 
not  understand  in  their  stupid  pride,  that  the  more  we  risk  in  th^ 
presence,  the  less  we  think  of  them.  After  this  little  piece  Ma- 
tUdds  hwband  came  to  me  with  a  radiant  air,  apparently  ^wmgining 
that  my  choice  of  the  part  had  been  a  declaration  of  my  prindplea 
for  his  particular  benefit...!  gave  him  such  a  reception,  that  he 
went  away  confused  and  ashamed. 


"  The  life  that  I  lead  is  perfectly  unbearable... sometimes  a 
blank,  at  others  a  bore — nevertheless  in  the  eyes  of  all,  even  in  my 
own,  there  is  not  a  more  fortunate  existence  than  mine...!  have  at- 
tained the  height  of  luxury,  and  the  reputation  of  elegance,  that  I  so 
much  coveted..  I  am  a  woman  of  &shion,  in  the  full  acceptation  of 
the  term...!  rule  great  part  of  the  best  society  in  Ftois.  All  the 
men  are  at  my  feet.. .my  rivals  hate  and  fear  me... I  am  sufficiently 
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superior  to  them,  to  be  always  yerj  good-natured  to  them... I  driye 
them  to  despair  bj  despising  the  love  they  so  much  enry  me,  anii^ 
defy  their  powers  of  conquest,  to  entice  from  me  the  fidelity  of  whicn 
I  make  a  joke.  Like  a  successful  usurper,  I  have  made  myseu 
what  I  am  have  turned  a  name  almost  ridiculous,  into  a  symbol 
of  elegance  and  distinction...  my  dresses  are  copied,  my  jokes  quoted 
...my  successes  are  envied... my  preference  for  a  man,  makes  him 
the  fashion,  my  quizzing  ruins  him  for  ever.  When  I  arrive  at,^^ 
ball,  all  the  women  seize  their  lovers  with  a  strong  hand,  and  I  Be^| 
notliing  but  looks  of  hatred  and  jealousy.  I  hear  nothing  but  angry^ 
whisperings,  and  reproaches.  But  if  one  of  the  flowers  of  my  b<^u- 
quet  &11  at  my  feet,  all  the  lovers  break  their  chains,  and  rush' tc^ 
pick  it  up... to  the  infinite  mortification  of  a  host  of  fine  ladies,  w^o^^ 
endeavour  in  vain  to  recall  the  frightened  offenders.  All  tha^  ip^ 
charming... nevertheless  something  is  wanting,  or  rather  I  am  wai^f 


ing  to  myself.    X  am  not  in  love.  .1  have  never  loved.    Oh  hoiy^'^' 
wish  I  could  love.  ^^^'^.^ 


"  One  day  I  thought  I  felt  one  of  those  deep  but  silent  emotions 
which  announce  the  storm  of  passion ;  as  the  first  roll  of  the  thun- 
der announces  the  tempest... but,  alas,  this  hope  too  was  vain...^Tfi 
ridiculously  my  simile  is  out  of  place — ^nevertheless  a  man  such,^ 
my  dreams  have  pictured,  would  have  understood  how  I  wishe^,^ 
be  loved ;  and  that  I  would  have  sacrificed  everything  for  him — I 
might  have  lived  in  misery,  and  in  poverty ;  he  might  have  beaten 
me,  betrayed  me  ;  sent  me  away  from  him— bat  stUl  I  should  have 
loved  him— I  shoidd  have  had  some  moments  of  subUme  paasion<^I 
should  have  raised  myself  in  my  own  eyes.  p^i^ 

Raised  myself)  does  a  secret  instinct  then  tell  me  that  gri^ 
purifies  like  fire  ?  Was  it  then  a  restoration  that  I  was  seekingiwii 
lovel  No,  no  I— I  have  no  remorse— I  ought  not  to  have  any— I 
will  not.  Once  only  I  felt  for  Matilda— t  shewed  myself  as  kind 
and  generous  as  my  nature  permitted,  towards  her,  and  I  was 
cruelly  punished  for  it 

'   il)  fii 

t!  TiH 

^  I  must  always  hate  M.  de  Lancry— sometimes  in  spite  of^njH 
self  I  feel  the  flush  of  shame  spreading  over  my  brow,  at  the  thou^i 
that  his  odious  ingratitude  towards  his  wife,  is  the  cause  ofiApi 
splendid  life  I  lead.  In  vain  I  try  to  compromise  with  my  consci^iui^) 
— in  vain  I  say  to  myself  there  is  nothing  to  signify  in  the  pleasures 
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I  enjoy — in  vain  have  I  treated  the  hu^nd  of  Matilda  a  wretcb, 
ever  since  the  daj  when  he  dared  to  offer  me  anything  more  than 
flowers  and  serenades.  Oh,  there  are  certain  cupe  which  the 
dregs  are  full  of  hittemess  and  galL 


«  This  time  I  am  struck  to  the  heart— oh  yea^  to  tiie  heartr— I 
must  write  down  the  date  ;  from  this  day,  happy  or  miserable,  my 
life  of  loye  begins.  At  last  I  have  found  the  man  of  my  dreams. 
He  did  not  see  me ;  he  only  passed  by — I  know  neither  his  name» 
nor  who  he  is — but  if  he  is  the  highest  or  lowest  of  men,  I  feel  that 
I  shall  love  him  :  that  I  do  loye  him,  that  I  belong  to  him.  What 
a  noble  and  haughty  look — what  a  step,  firm  and  light  at  the  same 
time--and  that  bronzed  complexion— and  those  red  lips,  and  thoee 
black  eyebrows,  and  those  \hrge  grey  eyes*  Ah  1  when  eyes  like 
those  condescend  only  to  look  down  upon  you,  one  ought  to  &11 
upon  one's  knees,  and  exclaim—*'  Master  command,  here  is  your 
BUye,**— and  this  unknown,  who  can  he  be  f 


What  is  this  inyisible  mysterious  power  which  I  obey  1  This 
man  has  not  said  a  word  to  me,  his  looks  haye  neyer  been  directed 
towards  me,  and  yet  I  feel  myself  subdued,  conquered.  My  deep 
emotion  tells  me  that  my  fate  is  accomplished. 


Nothing  was  eyer  less  romantic  than  my  meeting  with  this  un- 
known— I  was  passing  through  the  Tuilleries  on  foot  I  saw  before 
me  a  man  walking  slowly. . .his  height^  his  figure  had  already  seemed 
to  me  remarkable,  .he  turned  abou^  as  if  he  had  lost  his  way  through 
absence . .  .then,  oh  then... at  his  appearance  I  could  not  help  stopping. 
He  did  not  see  me. ..he  went  away.. .he  was  gone  while  I  wa?  still 
looking  after  him. 


*'  Who  is  this  man  ?  Who  is  this  man  f  I  haye  neyer  seen  him 
in  the  world.  It  don't  signify — I  know  that  he  exists — ^shall  I  eyer 
see  him  again.  Yes... yes,  without  that  we  should  neyer  haye  met... 
He  exists !  that  explains,  that  justifies  my  contempt  for  aU  other  men 
...yes,  for  aU.  For  are  not  those  who  thought  they  had  some  claims 
upon  me  the  yery  ones  I  have  treated  most  outrageously  and  dift> 
dainfuUy  ?    Haye  they  ever  had,  not  power,  but  eyen  the  least 
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inflaeooe  over  my  hioBri,  my  spirit^  or  my  soul  f  Is  not  indiftrence 
in  certain  cases  the  very  hmght  of  insult  9  MatUdaU  ktuband  is 
a  case  in  point.. .a  man  is  not  a  da^e. 


Misery  of  miseries... he  is  the  lorer  of  Matilda— it  is  the  Mar- 
quis de  Rochegune. 

This  siiigular  and  remarkable  man,  of  whom  all  the  toorld  is 
talking,  who  has  been  only  arriyed  a  few  days,  and  whom  I  was  so 
curious  to  know-^it  is  him — it  is  him — ^he  loves  Matilda — She  loves 
him.  Was  I  not  right  when  I  said  I  hated  that  woman — ^this  then 
is  the  secret  of  the  implacable  hatred  I  hare  felt  towards  her  from 
her  infimoy— Instinct  told  me  that  she  would  one  day  love  the  man, 
in  whom  my  whole  destiny  was  centred— She  loves  him— but  she  u 
tu>£  worthy  of  him  j  did  she  not  love,  and  passionately  love,  that 
dull  and  miserable  Gontran— How  proud  I  am,  never  to  haye  loved 
till  now— and  I  was  diasatisfied— bat  I  ought  upon  my  knees  to 
thank  the  fates  that  have  hitherto  made  me  insensible. 


I  am  horrified  with  n^yaelf,  and  all  about  me— now  I  haye  found 
out  that  I  am  an  unfortunate  degraded  creature.  A  man  like  him 
will  never  lower  himself  to  me— it  is  now  I  see  the  depth  of  the  abyss 
of  dishonour  and  infamy  into  which  X  have  ihllen— I  can  never  wash 
out  this  stain.  With  what  stupid  paradoxes  I  had  encouraged  my- 
self—to think  myself  worthy  of  lum— me— what  profimation— shall 
I  ever  dare  to  look  at  him,  much  more  speak  to  him— speak  to  him 
—I  should  die  of  mortification.  Ah  I  now  I  understand  what 
modesty;  or  rather  what  shame  is. 


I  can  stay  no  longer  in  Mademoiselle  de  Maran's  house— this 
luxury  oflfends  me — I  should  like  to  hide  myself  from  everybody— 
to  enjoy  all  this  magnificence,  I  have  sold  myself— the  unfortunate 
creatures  that  want  leads  to  ruin,  are  angels  compared  to  me— I 
hate  the  light  of  day— I  feel  as  if  my  shame  was  less  in  the  dark- 
how  he  must  love  her— how  she  must  love  him  I  What  pride... 
what  courage — what  a  halo  of  honour,  patriotism  and  loyalty 
surround  the  noble  name  of  this  man— I  am  overwhelmed  at  the 
thoughts  of  it— and  Matilda  too— how  she  is  loved  by  eveiybody— 
how  much  her  conduct  is  approved  of— and  admired— how  magnifi-- 
cent  is  the  meeting  of  these  two  bright  spirits— how  pure  and  grand 
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is  their  love— And  Oontran— this  Gkntma  who  sneers  at  them,  the 
wretch  l-Can  he  understand  them  ?  No— thank  God. 


I  am  mad.  I  went  in  a  hacknej  coach,  and  passed  two  hoors 
in  front  of  his  houses  in  the  hopes  of  seeing  him  come  out... only  to 
see  him,  for  nothing  should  make  me  expose  myself  to  his  sight  in 
public — I  should  die  of  fright  and  shame  ;  I  should  not  be  able  to 
fiJter  out  a  word.  For  the  last  month  I  haye  shunned  all  sodety  ; 
I  scarcely  ever  go  down  to  Mademoiselle  de  Maran ;  though  there  I 
am  sure  to  find  no  one.  I  hare  waited  a  long  time  at  his  door. 
he  came  out  on  foot.  I  followed  him  in  the  carriage  in  which  I  was 
concealed.  He  went  to  Matilda's ;  he  staid  there  until  six  o'clock. 
Oh  !  how  happy  she  is  I  I  haye  not  the  heart  to  hate  her,  or  enyy 
her ;  I  can  only  suffer.  In  spite  of  myseli^  I  am  obliged  to  allow 
they  are  worthy  of  each  other. 


**  Weep.. .weep,  unhappy* creature  I  weep  tears  of  blood  and  of 
rage.  Go — die  of  despair... anything  rather  than  he  Jiould  Imow 
of  your  mad  loye ;  for  you  I  there  would  be  no  return  but  mockery 
and  insult. 

And  yet,  if  I  had  met  this  man  sooner,  my  lifb  would  have  been 
quite  different... it  would  haye  been  as  pure  and  honourable  as  it 
has  now  been  disgraceful  and  disorderly  ;  but  at  least  it  will  not 
last  much  Ibnger.  He  will  neyer  know  me... he  will  neyer  know 
how  much  I  haye  loyed  him ;  but  the  flame  that  he  has  kindled  in 
me,  will  haye  purified  my  life.  To  day  I  haye  made  all  my  arrange- 
ments preparatory  to  quitting  the  Hotel  de  Maran.  I  go  to  poyerty 
...I  must  work,  or  I  must  die ;  but  I  shall  be  free,  and  worthy  of 
haying  him  in  my  thoughts— of  haying  him  in  my  thoughts.  Oh  I 
that  alone  is  sufficient  to  excite  me  to  good  works. 


All  my  energies  are  roused ;  to-morrow  I  shall  abandon  this 
house  ;  but  to-oight...!  shall  speak  to  him ;  yes  1  I  shall  haye  that 
courage... an  idea  strikes  me— it  is  the  night  of  the  masked  ball  at 
the  Opera.  I  will  make  an  appointment  with  him.  My  letter 
shall  be  couched  in  such  terms,  that  he  will  belieye  it  is  some  poor 
unhappy  person  ashamed  of  ayowing  herself.  I  am  sure  he  will 
come  I  shall  I  eyer  haye  courage  to  speak  to  him,  I  know  not  I  At 
the  yery  idea  my  weakness,  my  doubts  return ;  ah !  I  am  yery 
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cowardly ;  I  fear— I  trexnUe.  With  what  emotion  I  read  the  few 
lines  that  I  have  written  to  him  ! 


I  have  spoken  to  him  I  oh,  heavens  I  I  have  spoken  to  him  I 
He  felt  the  heating  of  my  heart  aa  I  leant  my  arm  on  his ;  my  lips 
have  timidly  kissed  his  hand— his  nohle  hand ;  my  tears  moistened 
it.  He  was  right  to  answer  me  with  gentleness  ;  never  could  any 
favour  from  the  highest  aoveriegn  have  excited  more  passionate 
gratitude  j  my  mask  gave  me  courage ;  had  it  not  heen  for  Uiat  I 
could  not  have  spoken  a  word.  He  took  pleasure  in  listMung  to 
what  I  saidy  for  I  praised  Matilda.  It  seemed  to  scorch  my  lips^  but 
I  became  more  and  more  eloquent  in  my  praise  of  her  I 
saw  him  smile  with  contempt  and  aversion  when  I  mentioned 
my  name.  To  please  him  still  more,  I  dwelt  on  the  in&my  of  my 
conduct ;  I  could  hardly  find  words  bitter  enough  to  accuse  myself. 
Oh  1  what  despair  I  felt^  as  I  me«i8ured  the  impassible  distance  that 
my  past  life  puts  between  me  and  that  sabHme  man  1 


I  have  quitted  the  Hotel  de  Maran— I  shall  never  see  M.  de 
Lancry  again — I  have  escaped  at  last  from  that  atmosphere  of  shame 
and  degradation  which  sufibcated  me— I  would  not  now  exchange 
my  poor  little  abode  for  all  the  palaces  in  the  world. 


"  M.  de  Rochegune  will  never  see  me  again— I  shall  never  again 
hear  his  voice— he  will  never  know  that  he  has  spoken  with  gentle- 
ness and  kindness  to  the  woman  he  the  most  detests  in  the  worid. 


I  am  frightened  at  the  ravages  this  passion  causes  in  me — my 
head  becomes  ynld,  and  the  most  horrible  ideas  suggest  themselves 
to  my  mind— oh  if  he  knew  of  my  love  surely  he  would  have  pity 
on  me— yes  I  am  sure  he  would  love  me,  he  would  prefer  me  to 
Matilda— after  all,  what  infiuenoe  has  he  exerdsed  over  her  ?  none 
whatever  1— she  was  good  and  pure— I  was  depraved— I  was  lost— 
and  simply  from  the  sight  of  him,  and  because  he  addressed  a  few 
gentle  words  to  me,  my  love  for  him  has  made  me  as  pure  and  as 
good  as  Matildar-and  who  knows  f  whether  she  may  not  have  &Uen, 
oh  if  she  has,  how  much  prouder  should  I  be  of  his  influence  over 
me— Matilda  waft  a  virtuous  woman,  he  wiU  have  made  her  a  guilty 
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one  I  I  wM  lost  and  abandoned,  and  he  has  restored  me  to  yirtne ! 
18  not  that  a  conqaest  much  more  worthy  of  his  gpreat  bouL  He 
who  lores  so  much^  everything  that  is  good  and  nobloj  oonld  he  re- 
main insensible  to  the  tnnaformation  he  has  achieved. 


"  Yes !  it  is  true  he  has  transformed  me,  he  has  made  me  feel  such 
remorse,  as  I  never  felt  before-^my  conduct  towards  my  husband 
appears  to  me inidl its  atrocity^my  heart  smites  me  when  I  think 
of  that  generous  and  devoted  being,  who  loved  me  with  such  idola- 
try, and  whom  I  deserted  for  a  man  that  I  despised. 


"  A  short  time  since  I  riiould  not  have  hentated  a  moment  in 
executing  the  resolution  I  have  formed-^but  now-— for  two  days 
past  I  have  struggled  and  endeavoured  to  fight  against  it— but  the 
interests  of  my  love  carry  the  day ;  that  love  is  now  my  life 
— It  IB  not  egotism— it  is  not  cruelty  it  la  the  instinct  of  self- 
preservation— I  know  of  a  sure  means  of  separating  M.  de  Boehe- 
gune  from  Matilda  :  I  shall  write  to  Gkntran,  without  telling  him 
where  I  am,  and  I  shall  promise  to  see  him  again  if  he  can  pre- 
vail on  Matilda  to  return  and  five  with  him  I— I  know  that  in 
doing  that,  I  run  the  risk  of  pushing  their  passion  to  an  extre- 
mity, by  forcing  them  to  fly  perhaps,  in  order  to  Mcape  from 
M.  de  Lancry ;  but  I  cannot  be  more  unhappy  than  I  am— I 
have  nothing  to  lose,  and  I  may  gain  everything. 

Gbntran  will  not  dare  to  refuse  me,  of  that  I  am  certain ;  but 
Matilda  once  in  the  power  of  M.  de  Lancry,  what  shall  I  do  then  f 
—shall  I  dare  to  meet  the  looks  of  one,  the  tiiought^  of  whom  alone^ 
is  sufficient  to  overwhelm  mef  Does  he  not  passionately  love 
Matilda  1— if  he  could  have  the  least  idea  that  it  was  I  who  caused 
her  to  return  her  husband,  what  horror,  what  hatred  I  should  in- 
spire him  with  1  Well  t  at  least  he  cannot  hate  me  more  than  he 
does  at  present !— so  n*imporU  /—I  risk  my  hst,  my  only  hopel 


*'  What  wonders  1  do  I  dream  f— it  is  scarcely  four  days  sinee 
I  wrote  to  M.  de  Lancry,  and  I  have  received  a  letter  fi^m  him 
seat  to  the  address  that  Zephyrine  gave  him,  assuring  me  that 
Matilda  is  coming  to  live  with  him,  and  enclosing  a  note  from 
her,  in  which  she  freely  and  willingly  consents  to  his  proposal ! — 
onoe  more— am  I  dreaming  1    I  have  sent  Zephyrine  who  is  ae- 
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quainted  with  some  of  M.  de  Rochegane's  serTants  to  leam  some 
tidings  of  him. 


^  Zdphyrino  is  just  come  back — I  tremble— I  am  frightened  ! — 
some  strokes  of  happiness  are  so  oyerwhelming,  that  one  cannot  be- 
lieve them,  thej  appear  impossible — for  four  days  M.  de  Rochegune 
absorbed  in  violent  grief  has  not  gone  near  Matilda  1 — She  has  be- 
come madlj  in  love  with  her  husband — ^this  is  the  general  report — 
Can  that  be  possiblel  No  1  I  cannot  believe  it— if  it  so — if  it  be  so 
ah  1  I  may  hope  everything  T 

 0  

CHAPTER  XXXIX. 

TUB  APPOINTMSNT. 

Aftea  reading  this  journal  which  initiated  me  into  the  most  secret 
thoughts  of  Ursula  I  remained  a  few  moments  overcome,  and  unable 
to  continue  M.  Lugarto's  letter,  I  was  struck  with  the  sincerity  and 
the  violence  of  my  cousin's  passion  for  M.  de  Rochegune  1  With 
my  usual  habit  of  exaggerating  all  my  fears,  I  felt  cruelly  many  of 
Ursula's  observations.  What  she  said  about  the  salutary  influence 
of  M.  de  Rochegune  upon  her,  appeared  to  me  but  too  true :  per- 
haps he  might  feel  an  interest  in  perceiving  the  wonderful  change 
he  had  wrought  in  her. 

And  then  however  odiously  paradoxical  the  comparison  that  Ur- 
sula made,  when  she  said  I  had  loved  M.  de  Lancry  while  she  had 
never  loved  him :  indeed,  that  she  had  never  loved  any  one,  till  she 
knew  M.  de  Rochegune,  I  yet  thought  there  was  some  truth  in  that 
reasoning. 

My  anxieties  redoubled  when  I  thought  of  the  feelings  of  scepti- 
cism and  distrust,  that  my  conduct  must  have  inspbed  in  M.  de 
Rochegune. 

After  such  a  blow,  in  the  midst  of  the  bitter  and  painful  thoughts 
which  would  assail  him,  would  he  not  be  more  accessible  to  the 
seductions  of  Ursula  i  might  he  not  exercise  a  kind  of  revenge 
towards  me,  for  rendering  him  so  unhappy,  by  forming  a  connection 
with  her. 

«•«*«•« 

Wishing  to  know  all  I  could  of  my  fate,  I  continued  reading  M. 
Lugarto's  letter,  which  went  on  thus  : 

VOL.  U.  MM 
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*'  These  are  all  the  fragments  of  Ursula's  Journal  which  yonr  vn- 
**  knoum  friend  thinks  proper  to  laj  before  jou  at  present :  all  that 
"  Ursula  has  added  sinee  your*  Toluntary  return  to  jour  husband 
"  consists  in  reflections  and  thoughts,  more  or  less  ferrent  on  the 
"  subject  of  her  love. 

It  appears  she  is  now  occupied  in  endeaTouriag  to  arrange  an 
appointment  with  M.  de  Rochegune. 

As  she  loyes  with  real  passion,  which  jou  must  have  remaifc«d« 
**  and  as  there  is  always  an  irresistible  charm  in  a  true  attachment, 
"  as  Bochegune  is  ftirious  against  you  in  particular,  and  against  all 
virtuous  women,  in  general,  your  dear  cousin,  who  is  no  fool, 
M  feels  that  her  hour  is  come,  and  that  it  is  an  excellent  time  to  offer 
^  her  consolations — ^therefore  she  excUiimfi^  '  I  may  hope  every- 
^  thing  r 

**  Men  are  such  strange  beings,  that  there  is  little  doubt  Boche- 

gune  will  allow  himself  to  be  caught  in  your  cousin's  net.  Ha  I 
**  ha  I  you  see  how  comically  it  all  turns  out — all  the  heroic  sacri- 
"  fices  that  the  communication  of  Doctor  Gferard  imposed  upon  you, 

will  only  tend  to  aid  Madame  Ursula  in  her  plans. 
"  Apropos  of  that  roTelaiion  of  Emma's  love,  a  love,  which  as  is 
"  usual  in  all  such  cases,  had  escaped  the  suspicions  of  Madame  de 

Richevilie,  M.  de  Rochegune,  and  yourself... apropos  of  thai  love  I 
"  say,  it  had  not  escaped  the  observation  of  one  of  your  firiends ; 
^  he  commented  on  it,  in  a  vague  manner,  it  became  a  ray  of  light : 

the  consequences  you  are  aware  of. 

And  now  let  me  continue  in  my  own  name,  for  by  this  time  you 
"  mu«t  havd  recognised  me  from  the  interest  I  take  in  you  I  lei  me 
**  point  out  to  you  all  the  advantages  of  your  position. 

"  I  can  do  everything  against  you — ^you  can  do  nothing  i^pdnsi 

me — there  is  not  a  single  loop-hole  through  whidi  you  can  h<^  to 

make  your  escape. 
Now  let  us  see  I  If  in  despair  at  being  thus  understood,  if  fear- 

ing  the  influence  that  Ursula  may  obtain  over  M.  de  Boch^pme 

you  resolve  to  confess  to  him  the  reason  of  your  sacrifice,  Ist.  Em- 

ma  must  die  1  that  is  as  clear  as  the  day  ! — 21y.  you  cannot  eseiHpe 
*  from  your  husband  to  rejoin  your  platonic  friend,  after  Emma's 
"  death,  as  your  letter  l^Mp  prevents  all  hope  of  obtaining  a 

separation  i — as  for  attempting  a  secret  flight,  you  are  watched  : 
^  your  husband  would  be  instantly  made  acquainted  with  it,  and  h4 
**  hat  had  mdleni  reaaoM  given  him,  never  to  abandon  yoti. 

What  do  you  say  to  the  inextricable  web  in  which  you  have 

thrown  yourself  9    I  am  going  to  draw  a  comparison  which  I  think 

you  will  see  the  justice  of  

"  It  appears  to  me  that  at  the  very  moment  you  are  reading  these 
^  lines  you  are  extremely  like  a  poor  fly  who  has  got  entangled  in 
'*  the  midst  of  a  spider's  web  :  all  his  efforts  to  escape  only  serve  to 
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entftngle  him  still  more — ^io  crown  his  horror,  he  soes  the  hide- 
**  o'w  spider,  fixing  his  eyes  upon  him,  and  enjoying  the  spectsr 
de  of  his  mortal  agony  before  he  pounces  upon  him  to  devour 

*  him 

At  this  passage  of  this  most  execrable  letter,  I  could  not  res- 
train a  cry  of  horror,  so  true  did  that  comparison  appear  to  me, 
and  so  completely  did  I  feel  myself  surrounded  by  some  invisible 
power. 

I  finished  the  letter  fearing  every  moment  that  I  should  lose  my 
senses,  so  much  was  I  horrified  thus  it  concluded  : 

Do  you  know,  my  dear  Matilda^  that  I  have  made  a  shrewd 
"  guess ;  that  just  at  this  portion  of  my  letter  you  have  experienced 

a  sort  of  terror,  similiar  to  what  I  used  to  feel  in  my  childhood, 

when  I  read  the  romances  of  Anne  Radcliffis  f — at  any  rate  it  is 
"  not  at  all  impossible  that  that  may  be  the  case ;  for  I  conclude  you 

are  reading  it,  ail  alone,  in  your  melancholy  and  sombre  apart- 
"  ment  in  the  Rue  de  Bourgogne,  which  I  was  well  acquainted  with 
"  — mark  you... before  you  came  to  inhabit  it... in  order  to  give  you 
*'  a  proof  of  the  truth  of  what  I  advance... look  weU  at  the  waina- 

cot  to  the  left  of  yeur  room... do  you  remark  it  I  

I  interrupted  myself  here,  and  meehanically  looked  at  the  wains- 
cot* 

Though  I  saw  nothing  to  alarm  me,  yet  I  shuddered  when  I  re- 
memberad  the  solitaiy  house. 
I  continued  reading  with  a  frightful  palpitation  at  my  heart. 

"  I^ow,  go  near,  and  press  with  force  upon  the  gilding  of  the 
^  wainscotting  which  touches  the  chimney-pieee  and  you  will  discover 
something  whidi  will  astonish  yon. 

Almost  beside  myself  with  fright,  I  called  Blondeau. 

^  Oh  1  madam  what  has  happened  to  you,"  cried  she. 

Without  being  able  to  answer  her,  I  pointed  to  the  panel  in  the 
wainscot  with  a  look  of  terror. 

"  Once  more,  madam  I  what  is  the  matter  with  you  I  you  frighten 
mer 

Somewhat  re-assured  by  her  presence,  I  pressed  the  gilding  of  the 
wainscot,  it  gave  way. 

I  uttered  a  piercing  scream... Blondeau  as  much  frightened  as  I 
was,  did  the  same. 

The  wainscotting,  opening  by  a  spring,  gradually  gave  way. 

I  saw  a  recess  large  enough  to  contain  one  person,  a  flue  con* 
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ecting  with  the  chimnej,  gare  sufficient  air  for  a  person  to  breathe 
n  it. 

Oh  Heavens,  madam  I  what  is  the  meaning  of  that^"  cried 
filondeau  turning  pale. 

She  shut  the  panel,  and  I  continued  reading  the  letter ;  doubt- 
ing whether  it  was  nsB^ij,  or  a  dream. 

Well,  jou  have  now  seen  mj  hiding  place,  jon  must  have  had 
"  a  pretty  fright  1  triily  this  will  help  you  to  sleep  quietly. 

'*  You  will  imagine  now,  that  this  house  (which  belongs  to  me)  is 
"  full  of  traps,  as  we  read  of  in  the  Romances  of  Ducray-Duminil... 
the  best  part  of  the  story  is  that  if  you  appeal  to  your  husband  to 
allow  you  to  change  your  lodgings,  he  will  treat  your  request  as 
«  foUy. 

"  Ha  I  ha !  I  can  &ncy  you  Will  have  some  capital  nights.  What 
an  agreeable  repose  will  await  you  after  your  daily  chagrins... I 
^  advise  you  to  ms^e  your  faithful  Blondeau  mount  guard.  Yes  but 
''then  the  «opor(^<»...  do  you  remember  the  aoport^ /...why  you 
''  will  be  afraid  of  touching  anything  provided  by  your  modest 
'*  restaurateur,  who  perhaps  is  a  man  in  my  pay  (apropos  what  a 
"  fall  for  a  woman  who  had  one  of  the  finest  establishmentB  in 
"Paris!) 

"  Now  confess  that  it  is  a  desirable  thing,  to  have  the  command 
"  of  money.. .if  I  were  Satan  himsdf  I  could  hardly  possess  more 
"  fully  the  means  of  tormenting  you... you  will  be  a  prey  to  contin'> 
^  ual  terrors,  your  sleep  will  be  disturbed  by  the  most  frightful 
"  dreams,  during  the  day  your  mind  will  be  engrossed  by  the  dia- 
"  bolical  perplexities  of  your  position,  .so  that^  in  short... neither  by 
"  day  or  night  will  you  have  a  single  moment  of  repose ;  to  say 
"  nothing  of  the  future,  which  is  so  obscured  by  clouds,  so  threaten- 
"  ing,  so  black,  and  so  tempestuous  that  you  can  but  entertain  the 
"  darkest  apprehensions. 

"  Ha  I  ha !  ha !  at  least  this  is  not  all  couUur  de  rose  !  but  on 
"  my  conscience,  it  is  a  little  your  own  &ult :  hatred,  and  a  thirst 
"  for  revenge  quickens  all  ones  faculties.    Do  you  remember  the 

night,  when  in  your  presence  I  was  insulted,  tortured,  till  1  had 
"  to  cry  for  mercy  !  on  my  knees  f... you  must  have  felt  quite  sure 
"  thfit  I  should  not  pas  it  over  I  and  my  vengeance  has  begun. 

"  But  experience  has  made  me  wise,  I  chuse  now  to  have  my  prey 
"  in  my  own  hands ;  as  for  Mortagne  !  I  was  five  hundred  miles  off, 
"  when  the  assaflsin  picked  a  quarrel  with  him,  and  put  him  out  of 
"  my  way. 

"  Now  I  defy  you  to  make  any  use  of  this  letter... you  will  appeal 
"  to  the  laws  f  I  am  not  to  be  found  in  Paris ;  and  besides  if  I 
"  were,  what  could  I  be  accused  of — a  few  love  af&irs — and  yet  it  is 
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droll  enough  those  said  lore  affiiirs  bring  in  their  tndn,  tears  of 
despair  1  murders  I  and  suicides  I 

"  And  now,  after  all  this»  I  wish  jou  a  peaceful  and  good  night—' 
^  such  sleep  as  the  child  ei\jo7S  nestled  in  its  mother*s  bosom. 
"  Your  unknown  friend,  or  your 

•<  declared  enemj,  whichever  you  chuse 


The  perusal  of  that  letter  caused  me  the  most  painful  kind  of 
giddiness  j  all  my  ideas  seemed  confused,  and  to  crowd  upon  my 
brain  without  any  connection. 

M.  Lugarto  with  infernal  ability,  had  anticipated  all  my  objec- 
tions, awakened  all  my  fears. 

When  I  reflected  that  Ursula  might  succeed  in  pleasing  M.  de 
Rochegune,  my  despair  knew  no  bounds^  "  if  Emma  must  die,'* 
cried  I,  "  how  useless  has  been  my  sacrifice." 

Once  I  was  on  the  point  of  telling  eyerything  to  M.  de  Roche- 
gune :  I  was  going  to  write  to  him  when  that  divine  voice  which 
i^ways  seemed  near  to  sustain  my  faltering  resolution,  said  to  me  : 

Courage— -courage— do  not  permit  yourself  to  be  cast  down  : 

"  turn  your  eyes  from  the  abyss  that  a  monster  has  created,  in  or- 

**  der  to  hurl  you  from  your  noble  resolution. 
"  Do  not  look  downwards,  but  raise  your  eyes  to  Heaven ;  put 

"  your  trust  in  Ood,  he  will  not  fail  you. 
"  If  the  man  whom  you  believed  worthy  of  you,  can  listen  to  the 
seductions  of  Ursula.    Is  his  heart  worth  regretting  f  can  you 

*'  envy  her  1 

*'  If  Emma  must  die,  when  she  finds  out  that  he  prefers  another, 
at  least,  it  will  not  be  you,  who  are  the  cause  of  that  &tal  event — 
but  try  rather  to  console  her,  if  yen  do  not  succeed,  if  she  sinks 
under  it,  do  not  forget  her  mother,  who  has  acted  the  part  of  a 

"  mother  towards  you. 

As  for  the  mysterious  threats  of  that  monster,  do  not  let 
them  frighten  you ;  chase  away  all  vain  terrors— be  courageous — 

^  be  firm... face  boldly  all  your  difficulties,  and  despise  his  threats 
of  vengeance.  Courage!  one  step  more... perhaps  the  reward 
of  so  many  sacrifices  may  not  be  &r  distant.'* 

Thus,  as  usual,  ^y  courage  returned,  after  a  short  interval. 

I  resolved  to  have  patience,  and  see  how  events  would  turn  out, 
to  keep  up  Emma's  hopes^  and  to  take  every  possible  means  of 
guarding  myself  against  the  dangerous  plots  and  surprises  of  M. 
Lugarto. 

I  made  Blondeau  sleep  in  my  room,  I  examined  all  the  wain- 
cotting,  and  I  re-assured  myself  a  little,  by  the  thought,  that  if  he 
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lud  intended  making  use  of  th&t  hiding-place,  he  would  not  have 
informed  me  of  it,  he  wished  only,  without  doubt^  to  put  me  into 
a  state  of  continuai  alarm  I 

I  saw  Tery  little  of  M.  de  Lancry. 

By  his  air  of  despair,  and  his  impatient  and  embitteied  temper 
I  was  convinced  that  Ursula  had  not  kept  the  promise  she  made 
him ;  but  she  was  artful  enough  not  quite  to  destroy  all  his  hopei^ 
in  order  to  induce  him  to  keep  me  with  him. 

Without  mentioning  M.  Lugarto*8  letter,  to  him,  I  showed  him 
the  hiding-place  that  it  had  made  known  to  me,  he  shrugged  his 
shoulders,  and  made  this  extraordinary  answer,  with  such  a  sardonic 
smile,  that  I  was  frightened. 

I  dare  say  it  was  some  good  house- keeper  who  contrived  that 
hiding-place  to  secure  his  provisions  from  the  voracity  of  his 
servants. 

♦  •  ♦  ♦ 

About  a  fortnight  after  the  receipt  of  M.  Lngarto's  letter,  I  re* 
ceived  a  note,  worded  thus  : 

Paris  4  o'clock, 

^  I  would  not  write  to  yon  further,  till  I  was  quite  sure  of  my 
"information.  Rochegune  has  an  appointment  with  Ursula  to- 
morrow ;  not  at  her  own  house,  but  on  the  Boulevards ;  it  is  more 
decent  to  b^n  so  * 

"  The  appointment  is  fixed  for  nine  o'clock ;  they  are  to  meet  on 
the  Boulevard  to  the  left  of  the  barrier  de  FoiUainebkauS 

Thunderstruck  by  that  news  which  I  could  not  believe ;  the 
next  morning  I  got  into  a  hackney  coach ;  and  went  to  the  place 
named. 

I  saw  Ursula.. .who  was  waiting  there. 
A  few  minutes  afterwards  M.  de  Rochegune  arrived. 
He  ofiered  her  his  arm  :  and  they  both  disappeared  in  a  nurow 
lane  which  turned  off  from  that  Boulevard. 

I  had  neither  the  strength  nor  the  inclination  to  follow  them. 
I  came  home  in  a  state  of  indescribable  despair. 
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About  six  weeks  had  elapsed  since  I  had  discovered  the  meeting 
between  Ursula  and  M.  de  Rochegune. 

I  was  expecting  the  latter  in  the  Park  de  Moncoaux,  where  I  had 
sometimes  seen  him  :  he  begged  me  to  meet  him  there  that  morning 
haying  something  of  importance  to  saj  to  me. 

M.  de  Bochegune  had  arriyed  a  few  minutes  before  me. 
You  are  very  kind  indeed,"  sud  he,     to  come ;  you  are  the 
only  person  with  whom  I  could  consult  on  what  has  happened.** 
Apropos.. .of  Ursula  V  said  I. 

He  made  an  impatient  gesture  of  contempt,  and  replied  : 
Always  the  same  ridiculous  pursuit — I  hear  that  she  passed  all 
last  night  in  a  hackney  coach  before  my  door.* 
And  that  lore  does  not  touch  you  T 

He  shrugged  his  shoulders. 
Ah  r  said  I  to  him,  "  I  still  tremble... when  I  think  that  six 
weeks  ago — I  saw  you  arriye  at  the  appointment  she  had  made  with 
you...giye  her  your  arm — ^and  disappear  with  her." 

**  Did  you  not  remember  the  manoBuyres  of  that  woman  f  she 
knew  that  your  name  was  a  talisman,  by  aid  of  which,  she  could 
always  create  an  interest  in  me,  the  firat  time  that  she  wrote  to  me 
and  signed  herself  the  '  unknmon  of  the  Opera,*  saying  that  she  had 
some  important  things  to  communicate  to  me... about  you.  I  eagerly 
granted  her  the  wished  for  interview ;  judge  of  my  disagreeable  sur- 
prise when  I  discovered  in  her,  the  woman  who  had  caused  you  so 
much  grief.  I  dissimulated  so  little  the  repugnance  that  she  inspired 
me  with,  that  she  perceived  it,  became  very  pale,  and  then  asked 
my  pardon  for  having  given  me  the  trouble  of  coming  in  vain,  as 
this  time  she  oould  not  give  me  all  the  information  concerning  you, 
that  she  had  promised ;  but  if  I  would  return  the  next  morning  she 
should  be  able  to  satisfy  me... I  knew  not  whether  it  was  designedly, 
but  something  she  Bai<^  led  me  to  suspect  thai  she  aiiribsted  to 
some  mysterious  cause,  your  return  to  your  husband.  Then  Matilda^ 
malgri  mof  I  could  not  help  feeling  some  ray  of  hope,  and  I  con- 
scAted  to  meet  your  cousin  agun  in  order  to  endeavour  to  learn 
the  secret  I  could  not  help  imagining  that  she  was  in  possession 
of." 
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I  understand  her  tacties,  mj  friend ;  the  first  blow  was  stnick 
...she  had  ahnost  conquered  jour  antipathy  towards  her — and 
she  counted  upon  her  address  and  wit  to  turn  it  eyentuallj  into 
lore." 

"  You  do  not  know  all  yet  " 

"  How  so  r 

Listen  to  me  ;  a  second,  and  a  third  interview  preyed  as  unsatis- 
fiM^tory  as  the  first  j  but  while  she  put  off  fiom  time  to  time  telling 
me  the  particulars  she  pretended  she  was  in  possession  of,  jour 
cousin  contriyed  to  find  means  to  bring  before  me  oontinuaUj  the 
cruel  truth  that  you  were  more  in  Ioto  than  ever  with  your  hus- 
band...if  I  had  still  retained  the  slightest  illusion  on  that  subject^ 
Ursula  would  forever  have  destroyed  it...  I  know  not  why ;  but  that 
last  blow  was  a  very  cruel  one  to  me,  and  made  me  feel  more  angry 
with  you,  than  ever... but  I  must  do  this  justice  to  your  cousin^ 
and  tell  you,  she  never  spoke  of  you,  but  with  respect.** 

She  knew  that  you  would  never  have  tolerated  any  other  lan- 
guage,** said  I  to  M.  de  Rochegune. 

He  looked  at  me  in  a  singular  manner,  and  then  said  after  a 
few  moments  of  silence : 

''Perhaps...!  was  so  unhappy.. .all  my  wounds  seemed  opened 
afresh.** 

*'  What — ^you  would  have  permitted  Ursula  to  attack  me... you  i 
my  friend,  I  cannot  believe  it.*' 

As  that  Ib  all  past  now,  Matilda  :  I  may  confess  my  weakness... 
my  unworthness ;  to  you.** 

"  Pray  explain  yourself*' 

^  Well  then,  when  at  our  last  interview  she  had  quite  convinced 
me  of  your  redoubled  passion  for  your  husband ;  I  felt  emotions 
of  hatred  towards  you ;  in  comparing  you  both,  you  so  pure,  and 
Ursula  so  corrupted,  I  said  to  myself,  '  Perhaps  if  I  had  loved  this 
woman ;  notwithstanding  her  depravity,  she  would  have  caused  me 
less  grief  than  Matilda  has.*  ** 

Oh  my  friend  what  a  thought  1** 

"  I  must  tell  you  the  whole  truth,  it  will  be  my  punishment...! 
was  smarting  under  the  indignation  that  your  desertion  of  me 
caused ;  1  thought  that  after  idl,  the  injury  that  Ursula  had  in- 
flicted on  you,  was  cancelled  since  you  loved  your  husband  again, 
more  pasdonately  than  ever — to  forgive  M.  de  Lancry,  was  to 
fox^ve  Ursula  f  And  why  should  !  be  more  severe  than  Ma- 
tilda T 

**  Oh  my  friend !  could  you  deceive  yourself  by  such  pora- 
doxes.** 

"  Despair  is  a  bad  counsellor,  Matilda  1... what  will  you  say, 
when  I  tell  you,  that  seeing  things  in  that  light  it  was  with  a 
kind  of  odious  satisfaction,  that  !  gave  a  little  encouragement  to 
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that  woman,  your  mortal  enemy,  I  took  pleasure  in  recalling  her 
caustic  wit,  and  brilliant  repartee." 

''And  Ursula^  I  hare  no  doubt,  fully  responded  to  your  ad- 
▼anoes,**  said  I  to  M.  de  Rochegune  bitterly. 

"  Fortunately,"  replied  he,  "  I  thought  her  very  stupid.'* 
Ursula-Stupid  r 
Yes." 

''  Ursula  so  seductive. . .so  witty. . .so  clever. . .it  is* impossible.*' 
I  repeat  to  you,  Matilda,  that  I  found  her  stupid... she  had  not 
a  trace  of  that  wit  which  struck  me  so  much  at  the  ball  at  the 
opera  ;  she  stammered  over  some  phrases  unconnected,  and  without 
any  point ;  nothing  could  be  more  dull  or  stupid  than  that  interview, 
as  soon  as  you  were  no  longer  the  subject  of  our  conversation... 
she  seemed  inclined  to  enter  into  long  and  metaphysical  disserta- 
tions upon  passionate  love,  and  upon  the  charms  of  constancy  and 
virtue,  which  were  as  revolting  as  they  were  grotesque  coming  from 
her  lips  ;  in  short  it  was  enough  to  €J1  one  with  disgust  and  pitv  ; 
to  say  nothing  of  it*s  being  very  malrOrdroU  for  a  woman  in  her 
position  to  bring  forward  such  a  catalogue  of  belles  maxiiiies.  It 
put  me  oat  of  patience,  while  on  the  contrary  in  the  desperate  kind 
of  disposition  in  which  I  was  then,  I  wished  to  have  my  thoughts 
dissipated  brilliaat  sallies,  however  cynical,  paradoxical  ins^^ent, 
or  caostie,  they  might  be... I  was  in  one  of  those  aecis  of  bitter 
despair  when  we  doubt  <^  aU  tibat  is  generous  and  good,  .but  why 
i&ould  I  tell  you  all  this  now  that  the  danger  is  over  T 

^  Continue,'*  said  I,  trembling  at  these  confSQSsions. 

^  Wen  then,  Matilda,  I  must  confess  with  all  fiAiame...that  at 
lhat  time,  the  audaeious  and  perverse  character  of  Ursula,  might 
have  acquired  over  me  a  most  powerfol  and  &tal  influence — and 
who  can  tell  what  might  have  been  the  consequences?  but  in  order 
to  accomplish  that  I  must  have  met  with  a  charming  mixture  *  of 
wit,  fsi  badness  and  of  effrontery  :  a  beaatilal  woman — attractive, 
and  hardened,  and  not  a  kind  of  penitent  school  girl  repeating 
moral  maxims,  with  xsed  eyes,  pale  cheeks,  and  a  countenance  quite 
Iftded  and  pcMS^/' 

'*  And  that  complete  change  in  the  manners  and  character  of 
Urania,"  cried  I,  "  did  not  touch  you  1" 

Not  the  least  in  the  world,  my  dear  Matilda.    BiCher  this 
alteration  was  real  or  feigned.    If  it  were  real,  it  proves  love,  ^ 
oonfess  that^  but  one  can  feel  but  little  flattered  by  inspiring  evr 
a  true  passion  in  such  a  eharacter  as  Madame  Ursula  S4cherin's 
on  the  contrary,  it  was  feigned,  it  was  nothing  but  base  hypoc 
No !  I  say  again,  the  only  chance  for  your  cousin  would  have 
to  have  shewn  hereeif  in  all  her  former  audacity,  a  perfect  t^ 
impudence  and  perversity... then  perhaps,  irritated  by  the 
currences,  and  wishing  for  some  striking  contrast  I  mi/- 
VOL.  n.  N  v 
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applied  mjaelf  to  read  some  pages  io  thai  corrupted  heart — ^in  tlie 
same  manner  as  we  take  up  a  bad  book  to  divert  our  thoughts — 
but  the  opportunity  once  lost,  all  chance  was  gone  for  that  un- 
worthy creature,  I  blushed  for  my  momentary  weakness...!  hecame 
myself  again  and  I  felt  all  my  aversion  towards  her  encreaaed... 
especially  when  I  thought  of  all  her  conduct  towards  you." 

"  Ah  !  my  fiiend — I  see  in  all  that  a  terrible  retribution — that 
woman  might  have  been  dangerous  to  you... even  to  joa...by  re- 
maining faithful  to  the  odious  principles  which  had  hitherto  guided 
her,  and  God  has  willed  that  the  first  time  she  has  felt  shame  for 
her  pa&t  life... the  first  time  she  has  attempted  to  speak  with  sin- 
cerity a  language  new  to  her — but  which  from  her  lips  lost  all  its 
value,  slie  has  ceased  to  breathe  to  charm ;  oh  1  imhappj  woman, 
how  much  she  must  suffer  if  she  feels  the  just  severity  of  tliat 
lesson.*' 

^'  You  are  not  going  to  pity  her,"  said  M.  de  Rochegune  to  me 
in  a  tone  of  reproach. 

"  Pity  her  ?  No — ^but  I  have  suffered  so  much  myself,  that  I 
cannot  think  of  the  sufferings  of  others  without  emotion.** 

I  am  not  so  compassionate  as  you  are,  Matilda,  if  that  woman 
suffers,  her  punishment  is  well  deserved ;  I  would  do  nothing  to  ag^ 
gravate  it,  but  upon  my  soul  I  would  do  nothing  to  soften  it... twice 
since,  she  has  written  to  me  to  ask  me  to  make  another  appointment, 
I  have  refused  each  time.  So  now  all  she  can  do  is  to  station  herself 
from  time  to  time  in  my  street.  I  cannot  prevent  that — ^but  let 
us  speak  no  more  of  her,  I  beseech  you,  the  remembrance  of  her 
wickedness  makes  me  sad  when  I  think  of  it ;  and  dismal  thoughts 
come  &st  enough  to  those  who  are  unhappy — as  gold  comes  to  the 
rich  they  say,"  added  he,  with  a  deep  sigh. 

"  You  are  then  still  very  unhappy,  my  friend  T 
Can  you  ask  me  ?  do  you  know  what  sort  of  a  life  mine  is  f 
do  you  know  what  I  suffer,  when  I  compare  ?  but  I  must  forget 
this,  I  must  forget  the  past... it  is  dead—dead  with  the  Matilda 
of  former  times — Oh !  yes,  I  am  very  unhappy,  at  this  moment 
nothing  attaches  me  to  life,  my  days  all  pass  in  a  kind  of  monotonous 
despair." 

"  But  what  is  the  use  of  speaking  of  this,**  continued  he  with 
a  sigh,  "  let  us  talk  on  the  subject  which  brought  me  here.  What 
I  have  to  say  to  you,  Matilda,  is  very  serious,  I  have  always  hesi- 
tated speaking  to  you  about  it — and  so  I  do  now — but  to  you  only 
can  I  confide  that  secret  which,  I  fear,  does  not  concern  only  my- 
self." 

On  hearing  these  words  I  was  afraid  I  should  betray  myself : 
for  some  days  past  I  had  been  expecting  this  commimication. 

In  order  to  turn  away  all  suspicion  from  me  I  interrupted  M.  de 
Bochegune  by  saying — 
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^  I  have  also  a  very  serious  subject  to  speak  to  you  upon,  and 
which  is  of  the  greatest  interest  to  me,  since  it  concerns  our  best 
friend," 

He  made  a  gesture  of  surprise,  and  said  to  me — 

"  What  is  it  ?    Explain^ yourself,  Matilda." 

"  Why,"  replied  I,  with  as  much  mdifFerence  in  my  manner,  as 
I  could  possibly  assume,  "  this  is  what  I  had  to  tell  you  :  Yester- 
day M.  de  Lancry  was  mentioning  to  me  the  natural  son  of  a 
Northern  sovereign,  who  is  just  arrived  in  Paris  ;  he  is  very  hand- 
some, very  rich,  and  bears  a  high  character,  with  the  most  charming 
manners  possible.  Of  course  he  will  be  presented  to  Madame  de 
Richeville  ;  if  by  chance  Emma  should  be  pleased  with  him,  and 
that  he  were  worthy  of  such  a  treasure,  would  it  not  be  an  excellent 
opportunity  for  marrying  that  dear  girl  ?  do  you  not  think  so 

I  confess  the  assurance  with  which  I  was  able  to  tell  this  story 
surprised  me. 

You  do  not  think  that,  hitherto,  Emma  has  manifested  any 
preference  f 

Much  as  I  have  been  with  her,  and  her  mother,  I  have  never 
remarked  any,"  said  I  to  him,  "  and  you — at  this  time  V 

Oh  1  no,  certainly  not,"  replied  he,  ''but  for  some  little  time 
past,  Matilda,  have  you  observed  nothing  singular  in  Emma's  con- 
duct r 

"  Nothing— nothing  at  all,  my  friend,  but  you  know,  unfortu- 
nately for  me,  I  now  see  much  less  of  Madame  de  Richeville.  Have 
you  then  discovered  that  Emma  has  any  preference,''  asked  I,  with 
an  air  of  surprise. 

M.  de  Rochegune  appeared  to  make  a  violent  effort  over  himself 
and  then  said — 

'*  After  alL  I  am  very  foolish  to  have  such  scruples — I  would  not 
on  any  account  suffer  any  false  modesty  to  be  the  means  of  causing 
grief  to  our  excellent  friend." 

Really  I  cannot  understand  you. 

This  is  what  has  happened,  Matilda  ;  since  you  have  been  lost 
to  me — I  have  gone  almost  every  day  to  Madame  de  Richeville — 
often  twice  in  the  day ;  I  experienced  a  kind  of  sad  pleasure  in 
speaking  of  you.  The  Duchess  was  kind  enough  to  receive  me  at 
hours  when  she  does  not  open  her  doors  to  others.  Emma,  who 
very  seldom  quits  her  mother,  was  always  present — that  poor  child 
regretted  your  loss  as  much  as  we  did,  she  was  so  accustomed  to 
hear  me  speak  of  you,  as  I  had  always  been  in  the  habit  of  doing, 
that  I  felt  I  could  speak  at  perfect  liberty  before  her.  Several 
times  I  observed  her  looks  fixed  upon  me  with  a  singular  steadfast* 
ne8s...at  first  it  appeared  veiy  strange  to  me,  but  soon  I  became 
accustomed  to  it ;  once  I  came  in  without  being  announced,  she 
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was  abne  in  ilie  drawing-room,  ihe  made  a  &ini  smam  and  bluahed 
crimson.  '  Why,  Emma,  I  have  frightened  jon,'  said  I,  smiling* 
'  No !  oh — no !  feeV  said  she,  '  how  mj  heart  is  beating... jon  see 
it  is  not  fear/  and  then  taking  mj  huid,  with  a  gesture  of  the 
most  charming  naiveti,  she  put  it  on  her  heart,  whid&  in  tmth  was 
beating  violently.** 

That  is  so  like  her  ..she  is  so  delighlfiillj  ingemKms.  ..but  what 
struck  you  as  strange  in  this  ?" 

M.  de  Rochegune  looked  at  me  with  much  surprise,  doubtiess  he 
thought  he  must  have  put  me  on  the  track. 

"  I  do  not  think  it  absolutely  strange... yet  that  agitation... ber 
blushes.** 

^  You  know  she  is  a  perfect  child !  she  was  frightened. 

"  Without  doubt,  she  was  frightened,  nevertheless  that  circum- 
stance induced  me  to  watch  her  more  narrowly.  I  then  remarked 
that  whenever  I  came  in  she  blushed  as  deeply  as  she  had  done  that 
day^  and  was  continually  fixing  her  eyes  on  me  in  the  manner  I 
had  noticed  before.  While  we  were  alone,  it  was  not  mueh  eon* 
sequence,  but  when  I  resumed  my  habit  of  going  there  in  the 
evening;  Emma^  to  my  great  astonishment^  shewed  me  marks  of  so 
strong  a  preference  before  the  other  guests,  that  I  felt  quite  em- 
barrsMed;  but  what  at  last  determin^  me  to  speak  to  you  on  the 
subject  is  this :  The  day  before  yesterday,  as  I  was  coming  out 
from  Madame  de  Riche^e^  I  found  Emma  waiting  for  me  in  the 
anti-room,  she  said  to  me,  with  an  air  of  mystery,  while  she  gave 
me  a  little  portfolio  :  *  To^y  is  my  birthday ;  see  what  I  have 
done  for  you,  don't  mention  it  to  Madame  de  Richeville,  it  is  a 
secret* 

"  And  what  was  there  in  that  portfolio  T 
My  miniature,  painted  by  herself,  a  striking  likeness,  though  it 
had  been  done  from  memoi7...you  will  understand,  my  dear 
Matilda^  that  I  am  not  deceiving  myself  by  these  appearances,  inaig- 
nificant  though  they  may  appear.  It  is  a  piece  of  childishness^ 
but  I  owe  it  to  Madame  de  Richeville,  to  myself  and  to  Emma, 
whose  inestimable  qualities  no  one  appreciates  more  than  I  do.  . 
to  put  an  end  to  this  folly... and  it  is  on  that  account  I  wished  to 
talk  it  over  with  you." 

^  I  really  think  it  is  nothing  more  than  the  foolish  romance  of 
eveiy  young  girl ;  and,  my  fHend,  if  you  will  take  my  advioe 
before  that  romance  has  time  to  become  a  decided  sentiment^  you 
wiU  go  away  and  travel  for  a  little  time,  perhaps  you  may  not  wish 
to  do  that  just  now ;  but  you  are  too  true  a  friend  to  Madame 
de  Richeville  to  hesitate  ;  during  your  absence  Emma  s  imagination 
will  have  time  to  get  odm,  I  will  manage  to  uj^eak  to  Madame 
de  Richeville  about  this  young  foreigner,  if  he  is  as  agreeable  as 
they  say  he  is ;  and  if  he  is  presented  to  Emma  as  her  future 
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husband,  there  can  be  but  litUe  doubt  she  wiU  accept  him  as  such ; 
then  the  feeling  she  entertains  now  to  you,  will  find  its  proper 
level,  for  I  belieye  it  to  be  only  a  yei7  lirely  friendship  which  her 
imagination  has  exaggerated.    What  do  you  think  of  my  advice  ?" 

'*  It  seems  to  me  the  best  possible... and  though  it  will  cost 
me  something  to  follow  it,  yet  I  will.** 

"  Whyl  what  have  you  to  regret  here  T 
Everything  and  nothing... at  present  the  least  exertion  is  pain- 
ful to  me,  I  find  a  melancholy  charm  in  remaining  in  the  place 
where  I  have  passed  so  many  happy  days  with  you.  I  feel  a  sad 
pleasure  in  talking  of  you  to  our  friends.  I  confess  that  it  is  dis- 
agreeable to  me  to  have  to  give  up  these,  my  only  sources  of  con- 
solation.** 

"  I  understand,  my  friend,  but  can  you  hesitate  t  Think  how 
sensitive  Emma  is,  reflect  upon  the  sad  consequences  of  such  an 
attachment  for  her,  if  it  continue  to  encrease.  Poor,  unhappy 
child  1  what  would  become  oi  her  9  but  your  absence,  and  tiie 
probability  of  her  marriage  with  another,  would,  I  doubt  not, 
suffice  to  cure  this  little  fit  of  romance.  I  repeat,  my  dear  friend,, 
that,  however  painful  to  you,  you  must  make  that  sacrifice... you 
must  go  away. 

You  are  right,  Emma's  friture  happiness  depends  upon  my 
departure... can  I  hesitate  when  I  consider  all  that  I  owe  to  her 
mother,  and  the  interest  that  I  feel  in  that  child,  herself !  Can 
there  exist  a  more  angelic  creature,  more  worthy  of  all  happi- 
ness r 

"  You  are  right,  my  friend,  she  is  a  perfect  treasure,  and  I 
trust  if  all  things  turn  out  well  for  her  marriage,  that  it  may  take 
place  within  two  or  three  months  ;  then  you  can  return,  and  your 
friends  will  try  to  do  all  they  can  to  cheer  a  life  that  you  find  so 
sad  and  so  wearisome. 

"  Is  it  not  so  in  reality  ?  what  remains  to  me  f  what  ties  have 
II  what  can  I  look  forward  to  now?  Oh  1  Matilda!  relations 
and  friends,  however  dear  they  may  be,  can  never  compensate  for 
the  loss  of  a  love,  which  constituted  all  the  charm  of  my  exist- 
ence, which  was  the  foundation  of  all  my  pride  and  ambition  P 
and  he  added  with  an  attempt  at  a  smile...''  in  that  respect  I  am 
like  those  poor  women  who  were  in  the  habit  of  adorning  them- 
selves to  please  their  lovers — ^he  is  no  more — and  they  are  ready 
to  ask,  of  what  use  to  them  is  beauty  and  dress.** 

*'  Until  a  new  lover  revives  in  them  the  desire  to  adorn  them- 
selves again,*'  said  I,  smiling. 

He  shook  his  head  and  said  : 
You  know  weU  that  all  true  love  is  extinguished  in  me — can 
much  happiness  remain  ?    I  am  only  thirty,  and  I  have  perhaps  a 
life  to  pass  in  that  cold  and  dead  apathy,  those  questions—  what 
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lhaU  I  dol  what  will  become  of  mel  are  insupportable  to  me, 
I  would  bargain  for  anj  fdiare  if  it  did  bat  spare  me  the  trouUe 
of  thinking  of  the  following  daj.  Sometimes  I  enyj  the  mechani- 
cal existence  of  the  cloister;  that  mute  and  passive  obedience 
which  depriyes  one  of  a  will,  that  knows  not  what  to  do  with." 
How  can  70a  speak  so,  70a — 7omig  and  fipee." 

"  It  is  jnst  that  ]ibert7  which  is  so  frightful  to  me.  I  should 
tiy  in  vain  to  throw  off  the  apath7  in  which  I  am  plmiged,  it 
would  be  useless  to  attempt  it." 

Twenty  times  I  was  on  the  point  of  sa7ing  to  M.  de  Roche- 
gune  :  "  Many  Emma,  she  Iotcs  70U,  7our  existence  will  then 
have  some  aim."  But  I  feared  to  compromise,  b7  precipitation, 
the  success  of  a  plan  which  had  cost  me  so  dearl7.  I  said  to 
him : 

^  Courage — courage  1  perhaps  travelling  will  be  the  best  means 
of  rousing  70U  from  this  temporaiy  state  of  apath7,  rel7  upon  me, 
I  will  let  70U  know  the  result  of  m7  observations  with  regard  to 
Emma,  and  I  hope  soon  to  be  able  to  announce  to  70a  that  70iir 
absence  has  had  the  salutary  effect  which  we  hope  for." 


The  evening  of  the  same  da7  that  I  had  this  interview  with  M. 
de  Rochegune.    Emma  sent  me  the  following  letter. 

(Enuna  to  Madame  de  Lancxy.) 

"  I  have  followed  70ur  advice,  m7  tutekiy  angel,  I  am  going  to 
to  tell  you  everything  that  has  happened  since  I  last  wrote. 

"  You  tell  me  that  soon  he  will  no  longer  be  obliged  to  hide 
from  me  his  love,  and  I  believe  70U ;  for  have  70U  not  already  UAd 
me  so  much  that  has  come  to  pass. 

According  to  7our  advice  I  have  not  hid  an7  of  m7  feelings — 
I  was  so  happ7  in  looking  at  him  1  and  when  his  e7es  met  mine, 
and  I  did  not  turn  them  away,  he  must  have  read  in  tiiem,  the  joy 
that  his  presence  caused  me, 

I  know  not  whether  70U  vrill  approve  of  it,  perhaps  it  is 
rather  strange — ^but  I  have  given  him  the  miniature  I  painted  of 
him — ^from  mempr7 — jovl  know  it  It  was  not  from  an7  idea  that 
it  could  give  him  any  pleasure  to  possess  a  likeness  of  himself  but 
I  thought  it  would  serve  to  convince  him  that  he  is  alwsTS  in  m7 
thoughts. 

'*  M.  de  Rochegune  is  still  veiy  sad  when  he  speaks  of  yon — he 
is  like  Madame  de  Richeville  and  myself  we  can  none  of  us  console 
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onrselyea  for  your  departure,  after  haying  had  the  happiness  of 
seeing  so  much  of  you. 

"  I  can  perceiye  that  he  loves  me  !  he  no  longer  treats  me  as  a 
child ,  the  day  before  yesterday,  when  I  gave  him  the  portfolio,  he 
regarded  me  vith  an  emotion  which  brought  tears  into  my  eyes. 

"  When  I  think  that  it  was  only  six  weeks  ago  that  I  was 
dying !  that  it  was  you  who  cured  me !  I  throw  myself  on  my 
kness  to  bless  you,  I  could  pray  to  you,  as  to  a  Saint — with  one 
word  you  saved  me — that  word  w<zs  his  name  I 

There  is  one  question  that  I  am  continually  asking  myself  how 
can  I  have  deserved  that  he  should  love  me,  should  choose  me,  from 
among  so  many  that  he  might  have  chosen  from,  does  it  not  appear 
a  most  happy  and  unhoped  for  event,  for  your  poor  Emma ! 

"  I  should  like  to  know  whether  I  loved  him,  before  he  loved 
me — oh  1  yes,  I  am  sure  I  loved  him  the  first — it  appears  to  me  as 
if  the  contrary  would  be  ingratitude  on  my  part. 

Do  not  scold  me — or  think  me  very  Importunate,  but  do  yon  think 
that  he  will  be  obliged  to  keep  silence,  much  longer  i  when  will  he 
tell  me  that  he  loves  me  ?  you  said  in  your  last  letter  that  it  would 
be  soon  ;  but  perhaps  we  do  not  count  time  alike. 

"  Forgive  me,  my  good  angel,  I  will  be  patient,  I  will  ask  no 
more  indiscreet  questions,  besides  now  that  I  may  shew  him  how 
much  I  love  him,  it  would  be  egotism  on  my  part  to  be  im- 
patient 

Adieu — adieu — You  see  that  I  follow  exactly  your  advice,  come 
and  see  us  ;  you  know  how  much  you  are  cherished  by  Madame  de 
Bicheville,  by  him,  and  by — ^your  Emma.** 


CHAPTER  XLI. 
THB  wsnniNa. 

M.  de  Rochegune  wrote  a  note  to  Madame  de  RicheviUe  to  an- 
nounce his  departure,  caused^  as  he  said,  by  some  important  busi- 
ness,. 

The  day  after  his  departure  I  announced  to  Emma  that  she  must 
make  up  her  mind  not  to  see  M.  de  Rochegune  again  for  some 
time,  the  family  reasons  nrhich  had  hitherto  prevented  his  declaring 
himself  seemed  to  encrease  in  difficulty,  and  I  told  the  poor  child 
that  M.  de  Rochegune  was  in  such  despair  at  quitting  her,  that  he 
had  not  courage  to  say  adieu. 

As  1  expected,  Emma  was  painfully  struck  by  that  unexpected 
blow,  which  came  upon  her  so  suddenly,  destroying  her  hopes,  or  at 
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IflMt  dofarring  them  to  m  iad^nite  tune ;  but  I  was  oUig«d  to 
riak  a  great  deal  in  order  to  aaBore  her  happinML 

Manj  of  the  gjmptoiui  of  Emma's  iUnem  soon  retnmed. 

She  fell  into  long  and  aad  reTeries ;  this  time  she  iras  aware  of 
of  the  oaue  of  them.  I  had  beea  obliged  to  take  Doctor  Gerard 
into  mj  oonfidenoe,  for  I  would  not  nm  anj  dangeroas  risk  with 
£mma*s  health.  He  a[^roTed  of  mj  plan,  and  kept  the  secret  from 
Madame  de  RicheTille. 

I  had  often  written  to  M.  de  Bochogime,  so  as  to  keep  him  au 
courant  to  all  these  events. 

I  did  not  disguise  finora  him,  that  Emma^s  state  became  more 
and  more  alarming^  for  M.  Gerard  had  warned  me  of  the  danger 
of  prolonging  her  suspense,  I  begged  M.  de  Rochcgone  to  xetom 
to  Paris,  his  presence  alone  coold  do  her  anj  good. 

He  answered  me  in  these  terms. 

I  shall  be  in  Paris  to  •morrow  ni^i — ^what  70a  tell  me  is  firighi- 
fal — and  I  cannot,  unfortunate^,  repair  the  harm  that  I  hafe 
^  been  the  inTolontidry  cause  oL  Emma  is  an  angel  of  goodnesi, 
"  beantj,  candour,  and  gnee ;  she  deaerres  a  heart  deToted  to  her  ; 
^  if  I  had  never  known  yon,  if  it  were  possible  for  me  to  love — her 
"  love  would  have  been  mj  dearest  treasure — bui  tomany  herfnm 
*  '  ^  wertfaj  her  I  Is  that  worthy  of  me  t  all  mj 
«  hope  is  that  perhi^  70U  are  mistaken  in  thinking  the  poor  child 
is  in  such  duger ;  at  all  events  I  shall  come — and  her  mother — 
^  our  best  Mend !  Ah  1  I  know  not  whai  &tality  puianes  me  I 

Some  houn  alter  M.  de  Rochegune's  arrival,  M.  Gerard,  whose 
character  he  both  knew  and  honoured,  went  to  him,  by  my  advice, 
and  informed  him  of  the  really  ahrming  state  in  which  Emma  now 
was. 

In  order  to  make  him  nnderstand  the  danger  of  this  relapse,  M. 
Gerard  gave  him  some  partieulan  of  her  first  illnesi^  the  same 
cause  having  produced  the  same  effects. 

WeO,"  said  he  to  me,  with  a  treuUed  air,    I  have  just  seea 
M.  Gerald — ^that  poor  diild's  life  is  in  danger." 

Alas  I  yes — ^I  begged  the  Doctor,  whose  sincerity  you  are  awaie 
to  tell  you  what  he  did,  not  doubting  that  his  words  wooU 
prove  more  eloquent  than  all  the  reasonings  in  the  worid.* 

"  What  he  has  told  me  has  grieved  me  to  the  heart ;  unhappily 
I  can  do  nothing — I  repeat  to  yea,  my  dear  Matilda»  that  I  know 
no  one  better — ^more  charming  than  Bmma;  yon  laow  me  well 
enough  to  believe  that  the  circumstances  of  her  birth  woidd  be  mm 
obstacle  with  me— once  again  I  de  I11II  justice  to  all  her  ezeeiknt 
qualitiei^  but  I  do  not  love  her — I  cannot  love  her." 

But  in  case  her  marriage  with  you  is  the  only  means  of  saving 
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ker  life,  should  Tou  not  then  look  upon  it  in  the  light  of  a  duty  T 
"A  duty  r 

Yesy  for  one  who  pbsseraes  a  great  and  generous  soul !" 
It  can  never  be  a  duty,  either  for  me,  or  any  one  else,  Matilda,** 
fliid  he,  with  a  degree  of  firmness  which  firightened  me.      I  de* 
piore  what'has  happened,  but  I  cannot  help  it." 
"  You  cannot  help  it !  when  by  a  single  word — 
"  To  say  that  word,  it  is  necessafy  to  love.** 
"  But  she  loves  you — she  is  dying... cannot  thnt  reflection  soften 
you.* 

"  And  what  have  I  done  either  to  awaken  or  eneourage  that  love  9 
is  it  my  fault  if  the  imagination  of  that  unhappy  child  has  become 
thus  excited  without  any  cause." 

"  Is  it  her  fault  that,  seeing  you  eyery  day.  always  hearing  your 
praises,  love  for  you,  by  degrees,  has  taken  possession  of  her  heart  ? 
Is  it  not  cnlel  to  pretend  an  indifference,  which  you  cannot  feel, 
for  Emma's  love  should  make  you  proud.** 

*^  I  should  be  proud  it — Ye%  I  should  be  proud  of  it^  if  I 
were  worthy  of  it** 

"  And  why  are  you  not  worthy  6t  it  1** 

"  Because  I  cannot  return  thai  love.** 

"  You  cannot  return  that  love,  at  this  monent,  be  it  so— but 
how  can  you.  answer  for  ther  future  7  think  of  what  yon  said  to  me 
before  your  departure — of  the  ennui  and  the  disgust  which  weighed 
upon  you... that  sad  disposition  of  mind  will  encrease  upon  you — 
you  loTe  me  no  longer,  at  least  you  can  no  longer  consider  me  as 
having  anything  in  common  with  your  fate  ;  why  should  I  conceal 
from  you  that  every  day  strengthens  the  ties  which  attach  me  to 
M.  de  Lancry  ;  as  much  as  is  possible,  he  repairs  all  his  past  fiiults  ; 
so  you  see,  my  friend,  our  former  dreams  were,  aUs  I  but  dreams ; 
as  you  have  told  me  you  will  always  preserve  towards  me  the 
melancholy  mmnenir  that  we  bestow  on  those  who  are  lost  to  us — 
so  I  shall  always  feel  for  ff<m  the  most  affectionate  friendship,  the 
most  profound  esteem;  but  our  two  existences  have  different 
destinies  awarded  to  them,  and  every  day  must  separate  us  more 
and  more — what  then  is  the  future  that  you  are  looking  for- 
ward tor 

A  moat  sad  one... yon  know  that." 

And  yet  such  a  sad  a  futurity  you  refuse  to  sacrifice,  when 
that  sacrifice  would  save  £mma*s  life  f  * 

**  Is  it  not  better  for  her  to  die  than  to  be  chained  to  a  heart 
incapable  of  loring  herT 

"  But  how  can  you  tell  that  the  generous  warmth  of  that  pure, 
young  heart  may  not  re-animate  yours,  which  you  now  believe  is 
deadened 
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ThAt  is  impossible,  Matilda,  I  feel  that  I  sliall  nerer  W 
agun." 

"  Then,**  cried  I,  with  bittemeaei,  then  Emma  must  die  I  it  is 
her  &te  !  after  all,  of  what  consequence  is  the  mere  eiistenoe  of 
one  of  God's  creatures ;  Emma  unites,  it  is  true,  the  most  charm* 
ingand  the  most  rare  qualities;  she  is  onlj  sixteen.. .of  the  moat 
perfect  beauty — she  wishes  to  die — ehe  will  die  1  and  he,  who  by 
his  contemptuous  indifference,  was  the  cause  of  that  death ;  sa- 
crifices that  young  girl,  without  doubt  to  some  heroic  ambition,  to 
some  grand  passion,  or  at  least  to  the  attractions  of  a  life  of  ad« 
Tenturesy  which  rescues  him  from  his  state  of  lethaigy.  No... no, 
it  is  simply  from  a  state  of  ennui,  from  an  unworthy  and  dull 
apathy  that  he  dreads  to  rouse  himseli^  and  to  that  sacrifices  this 
angelic  creature,  the  child  of  his  dearest  friend.** 

"  You  are  severe,  Matilda  !** 

"  If  M.  de  Mortagne  was  still  aliye  he  would  hare  held  the  same 
language — what  do  you  think  he  would  have  advised  you  to  do  f* 

M.  de  Roch^une  made  no  reply ;  he  cast  down  his  head  with 
despondency,  but  he  appeared  struck  by  my  words. 

"  His  advice  would  have  been  sacred  with  you — yon  would  not 
have  hesitated — ^Ah  !  my  friend,  remember  when  yon  said  to  me, 
that  an  instinct  of  your  heart  prophesied  to  you,  that  our  love 
woald,  one  of  these  days^  prove  a  magnificent  example  of  devotion — 
no  doubt  you  had  a  presentiment  of  what  has  now  occurred.  Be 
good... be  generous,  my  friend,  and  do  not  shew  yourself  to  be  de* 
void  of  all  pity  T 

Matilda,  tell  me  frankly,  do  you  think  de  Mortagne  would 
have  advised  me  to  marry  Emma  from  pity  ?  could  you  wish  it 
yourself,  at  such  a  price,  would  not  she  even  refuse  to  marry  me  r 

"  Can  it  be  you  who  put  such  a  question  to  me  f  but  suppodng^ 
even  you  yielded  only  to  a  feeling  of  pity,  would  you  ever  suffisr 
Emma  to  guess  that  f  No,  no,  I  know  your  heart ;  rather  than 
inflict  such  a  wound  on  hers,  you  would  deceive  her  by  a  touching 
falsehood,  .for  she  also  is  proud... you  are  rights  she  would  die  a 
thousand  deaths  rather  than  owe  her  marriage  with  yon  merely  to 
your  pity." 

"  But  this  is  folly,  because  she  must  have  known  how  much  I 
loved  you,  how  much  I  regretted  you ;  has  she  not  always  heard 
me  speak  of  you  in  the  tenderest  terms  T 

"  She  knew  how  high  your  principles  were,  and  was  I  not  a 
married  woman  ?  was  that  not  sufficient  to  convince  her  that  our 
attachment  could  be  only  that  of  friendship  !" 

"  And  you  would  see  me  mariy  Emma  with  pleasure." 

"  I  should  rejoice  in  that  marriage,  because  it  would  restore 
Emma  to  life,  because  it  would  open  to  you  numberless  chances 
of  happiness,  because  it  would  transport  with  joy  my  best  friend. 
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I  should  rejoice  in  that  marriage  because  it  would  draw  yoa  out 
of  the  state  of  apathy,  which  you  haye  not  now  strength  to  fight 
against^  because,  by  degrees,  you  would  feel  yourself  revive  under 
the  animating  influence  of  that  ingenuous  love... because  you  would 
find  a  thousand  charms  in  your  domestic  hearth !  your  life  would 
have  some  aim,  new  ties  would  bring  new  duties  ;  with  the  hopes 
of  perpetuating  the  illustrious  name  you  have  inherited  from  your 
father,  you  would  find  your  own  noble  ambition  revire.  And 
besides,"  added  I,  unable  to  restrain  my  tears,  "  you  believe  your- 
self, my  friend,  to  be  veiy  unhappy  I  you  have  been  forced  to  re- 
nounce your  dearest  hopee,  but  when  we  are  deprived  of  all  that 
would  have  caused  our  felicity  in  this  world,  what  remains  to  us, 
if  it  is  not  to  console  ourselves  by  endeavouring  to  render  others 
as  happy  as  we  would  fain  have  been  ourselves ;  see  then,  that  poor 
child  ;  her  love  has  created  for  her  a  dream  of  such  exquisite  hap- 
piness, that  she  is  dying... absolutely  dying,  because  it  cannot  be 
realized  t  And  you,  by  a  single  word,  might  restore  her  to  life... 
might  realise  that  dream.  Is  it  not  a  power  granted  to  you,  re- 
sembling even  a  divine  privilege,  thus  to  be  able  to  cause  such 
happiness  to  another,  that  even  her  life  depends  on  iti  and  is 
ihere  not  happiness  in  the  very  act,  of  bestowing  that  gifl  on 
another  ?  Ah !  stiq)id  indeed  must  have  been  that  man  who  could 
say  that  revenge  was  the  greatest  pleasure  of  the  gods  T 

Matilda^  leave  me,**  said  M.  de  Rochegune,  visibly  affected, 
"leave  me...  thia  kind  of  enthusiasm  is  too  dangerous,  one  never 
yields  to  it  but  at  the  expense  of  one's  judgment" 

"  Of  judgment  I  and  what  course  of  reasoning  the  most 
austere  would  not  end  by  agreeing  with  what  must  be  the  instinct 
of  your  heart,  if  you  would  but  listen  to  it  9  My  friend,  you  are 
affected,  I  see  you  are... ah !  be  generous,  spare  yourself  the  eternal 
remorse,  which  will  be  your  lot  if  yon  cause  £mma3  death ;  spare 
me  the  frightful  regrets  which  wiU  haunt  me  in  thinking  that  the 
gne&  I  have  caused  you  have  altered  the  natural  goodness  of  your 
disposition !  Oh  i  no,  &r  from  that,  let  our  attachment  prove 
the  meaas  of  rendering  us  each  more  perfect  in  the  performance  of 
our  several  duties*  I,  in  forgiving  one  who  has  mftde  me  suffer 
so  much... and  you  in  causing  that  unhappy  child  to  forget  all  that 
the  has  suffered  for  you." 

^  It  would  be  culpable  in  me,  Matilda,  to  yield  to  the  amotion 
your  words  cause  me.  One  of  these  days  you  would  repent  of  the 
misfortunes  which  my  weakness  would  be  sure  to  cause." 

No,  no,  my  friend,  yield!  oh  !  yield  to  that  noble  dictate  of 
your  heart,  and  one  of  these  days,  holding  Emma's  hands  in 
yours,  with  a  smile  on  your  lips,  serenity  on  your  brow,  and  joy 
in  your  heart,  you  will  say  to  me  :  '  MaUlda,  your  advice  was  that 
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of  a  good,  a  true,  a  sinceie  firieiid...iiiaiik8  to  you  for  it... I  am 
yerj  happy.*  Then  I,"  added  I,  unable  to  hide  either  mj  teara 
or  my  deep  emotion,  *^  then  I..."* 

"  What  is  the  matter,  Matilda?  cried  M.  de  Bochegane,  looidn^ 
at  me  with  anxiety. 

I  remembered  iJl  the  danger  of  my  inTolontary  bmnt  of  feeling, 
to  excite  any  suspicion  of  the  truth  in  M.  de  Rochegune,  would 
have  ruined  all  my  hopes. 

It  is  nothing,  my  friend,"  said  I,  tiying  to  force  a  smile,  *  I 
was  only  affect^  by  picturing  to  myself  the  happiness  that  awaits 
you  in  a  union  with  Emma ;  listen  to  my  words  and  my  advice ; 
then  the  day  will  come,  as  I  hare  already  predicted,  when  each  of 
us,  happy  iu  the  fulfilment  of  our  respectiTe  duties,  may  look  ba^ 
at  the  past,  and  in  the  midst  of  the  charms  of  your  domestk  hap* 
piness  I  shall  say  to  you,  reproachfully — Ah  I  naui^ty  one,  were 
you  not  almost  forced  into  it  !** 

"  Oh !  Matilda,  be  cautious,  for  Emma's  sake  as  much  as  for 
mine — do  not  insist  on  it^  after  all,  the  risk  to  me  is  little,  my  life 
can  hardly  be  more  wretched  than  it  is  at  present,  bat  that 
child,  for  her — oh  1  heayens !  what  a  deoeptiMi.'' 

"  But  that  child  abready  loTes  you,  without  hope— lores  you  to 
that  degree  that  she  is  dying  on  that  account^  can  then  the  future 
be  worse  for  her  than  the  present  ?** 

"  Ah\  Matilda,  it  would  be  a  sad  wedding !" 
For  Emma  it  would  be  the  height  of  happinesa.    Promise  me, 
my  friend, — oh  I  giro  me  your  promise." 

"  MatUdar 

In  the  name  of  your  &iher — in  the  name  of  that  friesd  whom 
we  have  lost,  who  would  haye  joined  his  entreataes  to  mine — " 

"  You  wish  it  r 

"  I  implore  it  of  you." 
Then  let  that  child's  &te  be  accomplished." 

"  Oh  I  thanks  to  you-* you  best  and  most  generoas  of  men  ; 
ah,  you  do  not  know,  you  cannot  guess  the  soothing  hi^piness  I 
experience  in  the  tears  I  am  now  shedding,"  exclaimed  I. 

Thus  my  painful  sacrifices  were  at  least  crowned  by  the  confir- 
mation of  Emma's  happiness* 
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CHAPTER  XLII. 

THE  OVWKSU 

What  have  I  more  io  tell  f  Monaieor  de  Raohegune^a  word  was 
aacred.  Wiih  his  accvstomod  delicacy  he  understood  the  neoesaitj 
of  leaving  Emma  in  the  belief  that  he  had  long  loved  her,  I 
undertook  the  task  of  announcing  it  to  Madame  de  Richeville. 

I  went  to  her  immediately ;  before  I  spoke  to  her  I  wished  to  see 
Emma. 

I  cannot  attempt  to  deecribe  her  surprise,  her  joy,  her  transports, 
when  I  announced  to  her  M.  de  Bochi^^®*^  return,  and  the  offer 
of  marriage  that  he  had  commisdoned  me  to  make  to  Madame  de 
Bicheyille. 

The  dear  child  promised  me  she  would  feign  great  surprise^ 
when  the  Duchess  announced  to  her  the  good  news.  Thus  my 
deception  would  remain  undiscovered  ttther  by  the  Duchess  or  M. 
de  Itoch^gune. 

I  then  sought  Madame  de  Bicheville. 

**  I  have  just  come  from  Enunay  she  is  a  great  deal  better,"  said 
I  to  her  ;  Madame  de  Richeville  bowed  her  head  in  a  dei^nding 
manner. 

.  I  am  certun  that  Emma  hides  something  from  me.  Monsieur 
Geraard  ha^  tried  in  vain  to  aaoertatn  the  cause  of  this  illness... 
that  unhappy  child  must  cherish  some  profound  secret  which  is 
killing  her.  In  rain  I  question  her...oflen  I  am  inclined  to  think  that 
she  has  discovered  the  secret  of  her  birth,  and  yet  I  know  of 
nothing  to  prove  that  my  fears  are  wdl  &unded  in  that  respect." 

"  Did  not  your  Physician  tell,  you  that  Emma*s  illness  was  ner- 
vouSh  nervous  illneasea  are  as  difficult  to  aecount  for,  as  they  are 
rapid  in  their  eureT 

Alas  1  nothing  is  more  rapid  than  their  retum  ;  only  a  fort* 
night  ago  Emma  was  wondecfolly  well,  and  now,  in  what  a  state  of 
anxiety  am  I  on  her  account" 

All  your  friends  share  in  your  anxiety,  all  will  rejoice  in  the 
hopes  you  may  entertain,  amongst  them  I  need  not  mention  M.  de 
Rochegune,  whom  I  met  this  morning.** 

He  is  come  back  T 
*'  Yes,  he  has  communicated  to  me  a  very  important  determina- 
tion, to  reflect  upon  which  in  solitude  he  absented  himself  for  some 
little  time,  you  know  that  his  life  now  is  quite  boulvertSe.** 

**  Alas  !  my  poor  Matilda,  one  cannot  reproach  you ;  you  obeyed 
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the  imperioua  Toice  of  duty... but  M.  de  Rochegune  is  verj  un- 
happy." 

He  has  been,  but  he  is  much  less  so  at  present ;  you  know 
him — his  is  not  a  weak  character  that  dwell  with  regrsti  for  ever, 
on  what  cannot  be  remedied,  he  has  courage  to  look  forward  and 
face  his  destiny — ^he  still  retains  for  me  a  sincere  attachment,  bat 
his  love  could  not  suryive  the  rude  shock  to  which  I  exposed  it,  he 
has  often  told  you  so  himself." 

"  Yea,  I  cannot  hide  from  you,  Matilda,  that  he  has  often  re- 
peated, with  despair,  that  your  return  to  your  husband  had  de- 
stroyed his  love,  and  that  the  Matilda  of  former  days  no  longer 
existed  for  him.*' 

My  friend,  M.  de  Rochegune,  never  says  what  he  does  not 
mean — ^in  this  he  is  perfectly  sincere,  he  is  completely  detached 
from  me  ;  I  am  going  to  gire  you  a  decided  proof  of  it... I  shall 
surpiiae  you  very  much,  when  I  tell  you  that  he  wishes  to  marry." 

"  It  is  impossible  1" 

*^  His  absence,  as  I  hare  told  you  before,  had  do  no  other  motiT» 
but  a  wish  to  hare  time  to  reflect  seriously  on  the  important  de- 
termination ;  in  a  few  years  middle  age  will  be  coming  upon  him 
—he  feels  isolated,  the  future  appears  sombre  and  deserted  ;  he 
will  loye  no  more  with  passion,  as  he  has  told  you — and  he  neyer 
says  an  untruth... that  sentiment  is  dead  in  him,  but  he  feeb  the 
Toid  that  I  used  to  fill,  and  can  do  so  no  longer,  and  he  feels  the 
necessity  of  filling  that  void  by  family  ties,  and  seeking  for  hap- 
piness in  the  pure  affections  of  domestic  life." 

"  He  1  he — manyP  repeated  Madame  de  Richeyille,  with  as- 
tonishment, ''and  it  is  to  you — ^to  you,  whom  he  has  confided 
this." 

^  I  am  his  friend,  and  therefore  why  should  not  he  inform  me 
of  so  important  an  eyentT 

No  doubt,  Matilda.  And  yet  to  consult  you  on  such  a  sabjeety 
you,  whom  he  has  loyed  so  passionately — ^it  seems  almost  croel.*^ 

"  I  see  in  that  mark  of  confidence,  not  cruelty,  but  afiection  ! 
like  him  I  have  weighed  our  position ;  what  can  he  do  f  Is  it  not 
natural  that  he  should  look  forward  1  Is  not  the  woman  he  may 
fix  upon  sure  to  be  happy  ?  You  know  the  goodness  of  his  heart, 
his  noble  character,  and  that  \£  he  marries  it  will  be  because  he 
feels  he  can  ensure  the  Lappiness  of  the  person  he  marries." 

*'  Oh !  I  have  no  doubt  of  that— all  relations  of  life,  all  ties  of 
duty,  and  sacred  yrith  him." 

"  Then  why  are  you  astomshed  at  his  wish  to  many  f " 
Ah  1  Matilda,  there  was  but  one  woman  worthy  of  him.** 
I  cannot  quite  agree  with  you  in  that,  my  friend,  but  I  do  think 
that  M.  de  Rochegune,  with  all  his  fine  qualities,  has  a  right  to  be 
^fficult — ^as  Emma  has,  for  instance." 
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"Oh  I  MfttUd^  I  wish  mj  only  care  for  Emma  at  present  was 
on  that  account" 

"  Re-assure  yourself**  said  I  to  her,  "  jour  sole  care,  on  her 
account^  will  soon  be  to  aid  her  in  the  choice  of  a  husband." 
Alas  1  you  know  not  all  my  fears  on  that  subject." 

"  You  will  tell  me  that  I  am  out  of  my  senses,  bub  I  must  re« 
peat  to  you  with  regard  to  her  what  you  said  to  me  about  M. 
de  Rochegune ;  there  is  but  one  man  worthy  of  her  and  that 
ishe." 

«  WhoT 

"  M.  de  Rochegune." 

M.  de  Rochegune  ?" 
"  Certainly." 

M.  de  Rochegune.  Oh,  my  dear  Matilda^  you  are  really  out 
of  your  senses." 

"  Not  so  much  as  you  imagine." 
M.  de  Rochegune." 

*'  Why  yes,  what  is  there  so  very  astonishing  in  it  ?  do  you 
think  him  the  kind  of  man  who  would  make  any  objection  to 
Emma  on  account  of  her  birth  t  do  you  think  him  capable  of 
wishing  for  a  fortune  T 

^'  Certainly  not,  but  during  all  his  life,  he  has  never  thought  of 
Emma,  and  he  nerer  will  think  of  her." 

"  But  supposing  he  were  to  think  of  her,  would  it  not  make  you 
veiy  happy." 

"  What  a  question — ^but  of  what  use  is  it  indulging  in  such 
dreams  r 
'*  If  they  were  not  dreams." 
"HowT 

If  M.  de  Rochegune^  struck  by  all  the  amiable  qualities  of 
Emma,  which  he  has  had  full  time  to  appreciate,  was  attached  to 
her,  not  with  a  yiolent  and  passionate  loye,  but  with  a  steady  and 
permanent  affection,  which  would  encrease  more  and  more  after 
marriage.  1£,  in  shorty  M.  de  Rochegune  asked  her  hand  of  you, 
should  you  giro  your  consent  T 

^  Matilda^Matilda^  this  is  the  first  time  that  you  hare  caused 
me  a  feeling  of  grie^  am  I  not  uneasy  enough  already  on  Emma*s 
account  without  your  adding  to  it  by  such  jokes  f* 

By  the  memory  of  my  mother,  my  friend,  I  assure  yon  thai 
what  I  hare  told  you  is  the  truth.  M.  de  Rochegune  has  com- 
missioned me  to  ask  of  you  the  hand  of  Emma,  and  if  she  consents 
the  marriage  is  to  take  pkce  as  soon  as  possible.*' 

These  words  were  preceded  by  an  inrocaiion,  so  aacred  with 
me,  that  Madame  de  RichoTille  was  obliged  to  befioTe  me. 

I  will  not  attempt  to  describe  her  astomshment  and  joy,  redeuUed 
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hy  ihftt  of  Emma,  who  ibithftiUy  kept  the  promiie  she  had  mad« 
me. 

It  was  all  arranged... my  task  was  accomplished... Emma  would 
bo  happy,  M.  de  Rochegune  would  be  happy.. .but  I... I. ..I  must 
confess  alL 

As  long  as  M.  de  Rochegune  seemed  to  consider  his  marriage 
with  Emma  in  the  light  of  a  sacrifice... as  long  as  I  perceired  that 
malffre  lux  he  was  still  under  the  influence  of  my  remembrance,  I 
felt  a  kind  of  melancholy  satisfaction,  my  sacrifice  seemed  to  cost 
me  less. 

But  when  by  degrees  he  became  sensible  of  the  irreriatible 
charms  of  that  child  whose  life  seemed  to  hang  on  his  presence  ; 
when  he  discorered  all  the  treasures  of  her  angelic  mind ;  when  he 
said  to  me  that  there  was  perhaps  but  one  Woman  in  the  world, 
who  could  have  consoled  him  for  my  loss... and  that  woman  was 
Emma ;  when  he  told  me  that  the  happiness  he  now  owed  to  m% 
would  doubtless  one  of  these  days  make  him  forget  all  the  affliction 
that  I  had  caused  him ;  oh  then  I  confess,  I  had  very  bitter,  very 
painful  feelings— I  was  ashamed  of  them... I  was  indignant  at  them 
...but  I  could  not  drive  them  away. 

This  intended  marriage  was  soon  the  news  all  over  Ftois. 

Some  saw  in  it  a  proof  of  spite  or  inconstancy  on  M*  de  Roche- 
gune*s  part ;  others,  a  tour  de  farce  of  Madame  de  RicfaeriUe  s ; 
some  afiirmed  that  M.  de  Rochegune  was  so  fond  of  doing  extra* 
ordinary  things,  in  order  to  make  himself  talked  of,  that  his  mar- 
riage was  one  of  those  originalities ;  for  how  was  it  otherwise 
possible,  to  belieye  that  he  should  bestow  himself  and  a  hundred 
thousand  ^cua  of  rents,  on  a  poor  orphan,  without  some  such 
motive. 

The  marriage  was  to  take  place  at  Rochegune  as  soon  as  all 
the  necessary  formalities  could  be  concluded. 

CHAPTER  XLIIL 


I  have  spoken  but  little  of  my  domestic  proceedings  during  all 
this  time.  Monsieur  Lugarto*s  horrible  communications  had  entirely 
ceased,  I  had  become  familiarized  with  v/hat  at  first  caused  me  so 
much  fear,    filondeau  always  slept  in  my  room,  as  I  eat  but  little, 
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and  was  detormined  to  giutrd  against  any  treachery,  she  always  pre- 
pared my  meak  for  me  with  all  sorts  of  precautions. 

•  I  had  the  secret  door  firmly  fastened  up,  and  you  will  laugh  no 
doubt  at  my  heroic  resolution  ;  but  J  bought  a  yery  sharp  dagger 
which  I  f  Iways  had  placed  by  my  bed  side. 

For  &  long  time  aiter  the  receipt  of  M.  Logarto's  diabolical  letter 
I  had  frightful  dreams,  but  by  degrees  they  ceased,  and  I  became* 
habituated  to  a  position,  which  hid  at  first  appeared  to  me  both 
intolerable  and  alarming. 

I  saw  M.  de  Lancry  yezy  seldom :  he  had  no  doubt  lost  all  hopes 
of  recorering  Ursuk ;  notwithstanding  his  obedience  to  her  com* 
mands  respecting  me. 

If  at  this  time  I  had  endeayoured  to  persuade  my  husband  to 
consent  to  &  separation,  I  think  ahnost  he  would  have  agreed  to  it ; 
bui^  for  a  thousand  reasons,  easily  guessed,  I  felt  myself  obliged  not 
only  to  remain  sometime  longer  in  the  same  position,  but  also  to 
make  it  appear  that  it  was  my  free  choice  to  do  so. 

•  My  life  was  a  yery  monotonous  one,  I  saw  Madame  de  Richeyilld 
and  Emma  eyexy  day. 

I  received  no  yisiters  at  my  own  lodgings ;  during  the  day  I  drew, 
or  worked  at  my  embroidery  frame,  and  I  walked  ia  the  Park  dd 
Monceauz,  or  called  on  the  good  Prince  d'Hericourt  and  his  wife,, 
who  continued  their  friendsddp  to  me  through  not  without  scolding 
me  good  naturedly  on  the  sulgect  of  my  foolish  loye,  and  misplaced 
dSvauemerU.  * 

'  I  was  waiting  impatiently  for  the  marriage  of  M.  de  Bochegune  to 
take  place,  then  I  hoped  to  retire  to  Maran  which  had  been  purchased 
for  me,  in  Madame  de  Bicheyille's  name ;  I  had  also  giyen  into  her 
charge  my  diamonds  which  my  mother  left  me,  they  were  yalued  I 
believe  at  fifty  thousand  ^ctw.  My  husband  had  tried  all  he  could 
to  get  possession  of  them,  but  I  had  always  resisted,  reserving  them 
as  a  bribe,  to  induce  him  one  of  these  days,  to  consent  to  a  legal 
separation.  If  he  accepted  them  as  I  thought  he  would,  it  would 
then  be  very  easy  for  me  to  give  out  that  M.  de  Lancry  was  tired  of 
the  life  we  were  leading,  and  that  I  had  been  only  once  more  made 
the  dupe^  of  my  own  czedulity^  doubtless  I  should  not  obtain  much 
commiseration,  but  I  should  console  myself  by  the  refleetion  that» 
at  last,  my  horrible  chain  was  broken. 

A  trifling  occurrence  which  happened  at  this  time,  made  me  form 
a  resolution  which  led  to  fatal  consequences  later* 

For  sometime  past  nothing  had  occurred  to  remind  me  in  any  way 
of  M.  Lugarto's  horrible  interference,  when  one  day  I  perceived  a 
little  disorder  amongst  a  number  of  letters  that  were  always  in  a 
tortoise-shell  casket,  the  key  of  which  I  kept  myself. 

There  was  no  letter  missing,  yet  it  appeared  to  me  as  if  the  casket 
had  been  opened  during  my  absence. 
YOL.  n.       p  p 
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It  WB8  imponnble  for  me  to  donbt  for  a  ringie  moment  the  fidefitj 
of  BloDdeau,  but  though  I  had  no  reason  for  suspecting  the  other 
senrants  that  I  had,  yet  remembering  the  power  of  gold,  and  all  M« 
Lugarto*B  reaonrces  for  corrupting  them,  I  resolred  no  longer  to 
keep  anj  papers  of  importance  in  mj  own  posseasion. 

Amongst  these  papers  was  mj  coriespondence  with  Emma,  a 
conrespondence  which  proTed  the  actire  part  I  had  taken,  in  bring- 
ing about  her  marriage,  as  well  as  several  letters  from  M.  de  Boche- 
gune,  in  one  of  which  he  speaks  of  Emma*8  illness  and  his  regret^ 
that  he  could  do  nothing  to  alleviate  it,  as  it  was  impoasible  to  think 
of  marrying  her  from  pity  etc.,  etc 

I  could  not  therefore  confide  these  letters  either  to  M.  da  Rodte^ 
gune  or  Madame  de  Richeville ;  some  accident  might  have  ihuB 
discovered  to  them  the  secret  I  so  much  wished  to  hide  from  ihem» 
besides  they  were  both  of  them,  as  much  objects  of  hatred  to 
Lugarto  as  myself,  and  on  that  account  the  papers  would  not  have 
been  safer  with  them,  than  they  were  with  me,  I  coold  not  think 
who  I  oould  give  them  in  charge  to,  when  de  Senneville  occurred 
to  me. 

I  often  met  him  at  his  annt's.  I  had  heard  he  was  a  man  of  hon- 
our, sure,  and  secret,  and  so  I  begged  him  to  take  chaige  of  the 
casket 

It  was  arranged  that  when  I  had  any  papers  to  add  to  thoae  al* 
ready  in  it,  I  should  send  them  to  him,  Blondeau  was  to  take  the 
key  and  place  them  in  the  casket. 

de  Senneville  granted  me  that  fiivour  with  the  best  gniee  in 
the  world — I  had  such  a  dread  of  M.  Lugarto*s  getting  hold  of  thai 
correspondence  knowing  the  diabolical  use  he  would  make  of  it, 
that  I  begged  M.  de  Senneville  to  come  to  me  one  evening,  and 
carry  the  casket  away  with  him,  vrithout  letting  any  one  see  it* 

M«  de  Senneville  had  the  tact  to  make  no  idlusion  to  his  former 
attentions  to  me,  he  felt  that  it  would  be  very  bad  taste  to  appear 
io  renew  them,  just  at  the  moment  that  I  contracted  an  oUigation 
to  him. 

I  received  the  following  letter  from  M.  de  Rochegmie  some  days 
after  his  departure  for  his  estate,  where  his  marriage  was  to  take 
place : 

"  Rochegune  20th.  October,  1836. 

"  Emma  is  my  wife ;  and  it  is  to  you,  my  noble  and  sincere 
friend  that  I  must  offer  my  thanks  for  all  the  happiness  I  enjoy  ; 
it  is  your  doing,  your  predictions  have  been  verified,  your  counaels 
have  attached  me  to  existence  by  creating  the  most  sacred  ties — 
such  ties  bring  duties  ;  and  the  fulfilment  of  a  duty,  has  always 
been  to  me  a  source  of  pleasure. 

"  You  were  the  being  I  loved  best  in  the  world ;  yon  are  now  the 
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one  I  most  reKgioiulj  esteem,  I  owe  to  jou  a  happiness,  that  I 
could  not  have  pictured  to  mjsel^  that  of  living  in  another  or  ra- 
ther causing  another  to  live,  by  living  for  her. 

I  feel  for  Emma>  an  attachment  perfectlj  unique^  nothing  can 
be  more  charming  than  the  naive  ecstasy  with  which  she  enjoys  the 
life  she  now  leads  with  me,  the  sight  of  her  happiness,  has  restored 
me  to  happiness,  her  love  has  made  me  almott  iu  love  with  her. 

^  Why  should  I  conceal  this  from  yon )  it  is  not  the  same  kind 
of  love  as  I  used  to  feel  for  you,  that  was  extinguished  by  one  cruel 
blow,  in  all  its  grandeur,  and  aU  its  strength.  As  I  have  said  be- 
fore that  IS  buried  as  in  a  tomb,  and  if  by  any  miracle  it  were  eyer 
to  revive  again,  it  would  be  in  all  its  pristine  beauty,  as  when  it 
first  took  poBseesion  of  my  heart. 

No  I  no  I  Thanksto  Gk>d,  and  hap^pily  for  me,  for  you,  and 
for  Emma,  the  sentiment  that  she  has  inspired  me  with  is  not 
composed  of  the  ashes  of  our  former  love,  it  is  a  sentiment  pure 
and  fresh,  such  as  she  only  could  have  inspired  me  with,  for  her 
love  is  unlike  that  of  any  other  woman,  and  such  love  as  henf, 
must  create  a  corresponding  return. 

^  At  every  step  I  advance  in  the  happy  path  you  pointed  out  to 
me  I  say  to  myself,  '  Matilda  was  right*  I  remember  those  words 
so  noble  and  fiill  of  truth  that  you  said  to  me,  *  When  we  are  forced 
to  renounce  all  that  would  have  caused  our  felicity  upon  earth,  what 
remains  to  us  but  to  console  ounelves  by  rendering  others  as  happy 
as  we  would  fidn  have  been.' 

^  I  cannot  picture  to  you  the  profound  happiness  of  the  good 
Duchess.  She  can  hardly  yet  believe  in  our  marriage ;  sometimes 
she  fixes  her  eyes,  full  of  tears,  on  me  and  says^  '  It  is  really  true  I 
It  is  not  a  dream  1  my  child  is  adopted  into  your  Paradise.'  But 
then  at  others  she  becomes  sad,  and  exchdma^  with  fear — '  Oh,  this 
felicity  is  too  perfect ;  some  misfortune  must  menace  us.' 

I  assure  her,  as  well  as  I  can,  but  she  is  superstitious,  liko 
most  people  who  have  suffered  much ;  but  for  you,  I  too  in  the 
state  of  apathy  in  which  I  was  fallen,  should  have  become  a 
fatalist. 

**  We  have  discussed  the  question  whether  it  would  be  better  to 
make  known  to  Emma  the  secret  of  her  birth ;  I  think  not ; 
Emma's  delicacy  and  sensibility  are  so  great  that  I  should  fear  it 
would  occasion  in  her  a  continual  struggle  between  her  principles 
which  would  force  her  to  condemn  her  mother,  and  her  affection 
for  her  which  would  make  her  wish  to  excuse  her. 

If  by  any  chance  she  should  discover  this  secret^  it  would  be  a 
great  misfortune — ^but  why  should  we  anticipate  it. 

^  We  remain  at  Rochegune  till  February  or  March.  Emma 
wishes  it  I  will  not  repeat  to  you  our  regrets  that  we  shall  not  see 
you  here.    You  know,  alas  !  what  are  the  obstacles.    1  endeavour 
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to  console  m jself  bj  thinking  that  jou  are  bappy.  I  know  700^ 
and  am  mire  that  povertj  does  not  annoj  jon ;  on  the  contrary^ 
jou  are  capable  of  finding  a  charm  in  it»  if  it  belpa  to  dear 
7oar  husband  from  blame. 

^  Adieo,  and  onoe  more  let  me  thank  jou,  MatQda ;  but  for 
jon,  not  only  should  I  have  been  the  cause  of  the  death  of  that 
child  whom  I  now  so  tenderly  Iots  ;  but  I  should  be  leading  a 
miserable  and  unprofitaUo  life— perfai^  even  a  guiltj  one,  for  I 
never  think  without  a  shudder  of  the  time  when  I  r^retted  not 
finding  in  jour  infernal  cousin  her  usual  audacious  disposition. 

**  If  she  had  been  what  she  used  to  be,  led  away  by  my  despair, 
which  would  have  induced  me  to  yield  to  her  fiital  chanttB|  I  should 
perhaps  hare  joined  myself  to  her  lost  soul,  and  perhaps  hke  her,  I 
should  have  deroted  to  evil  the  Acuities  that  Gk>d  had  bestowed  on 
me  for  far  different  purposes. 

^  We  know  that  the  fiirther  we  are  from  danger  the  more  likely 
we  are  to  judge  oooUy  and  considerately  of  it ;  well,  then !  I  re- 
peat to  you,  I  confess  it^  the  danger  was  great — ^rery  great ;  it 
required  all  the  absurd  &scination  of  that  woman,  not  to  perodve, 
by  the  impatience  with  which  I  listened  to  hei  virtuous  homiliefl^ 
how  much  I  desired  that  she  should  speak  a  difierent  language. 

But  I  have  strayed  &r  away  from  my  angeUc  Emma— poor 
child  I  she  could  notbeliere  in  such  a  character  as  Ursula's!  It 
i%  however,  always  when  we  are  safe  in  port  that  we  like  to  talk 
over  the  storm  that  we  have  escaped,  it  is  because  my  life  is  now 
so  smiling  and  peacefiil  that  I  like  to  recal  the  dark  donds  that 
seemed  once  so  nearly  to  obscure  it,  it  is  because  I  am  so  happy, 
cherishing  that  charming  child  in  my  bosom  that  I  evoque  the 
fiital  physiognome  of  Ursula.  •  •  * 

I  was  at  this  passage  of  M.  de  Rochegune*s  letter,  when  Iheard 
a  noise  in  the  little  sitting-room  which  joined  my  bed-room ;  all  of 
a  sudden  the  door  burst  open,  and  M.  S6ch^rin,  pale,  and  dis- 
tracted appeared  before  me. 

"  In  tlie  name  of  Heaven,  come — come,"  cried  he ;  she  is  dying 
—she  wishes  to  see  you." 

**  Who  is  dying  f "  exchdmed  I,  in  the  greatest  alarm,  unwilling 
to  suppose  he  could  mean  Unula,  notwithstanding  all  the  harm 
she  had  done  me. 

I  tell  you  Ursula  is  dying— dying,  and  I  not  there,  oh  come 
quickly  1  for  every  moment  of  delay  is  a  moment  of  her  life  lost 
to  me." 

**  Ursula !  Ursula  !"  repeated  I,  clasping  my  hands  with  stupor 
.-uid  dismay. 

"  Oh  you  are  without  pity — since  even  I — I  have  come  to  be- 
seech you — ^you  might  come — did  I  not  tell  you  she  is  dying — ^her 
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minutes  a)r6  counted — and  I  not  ttierey**  repeated  the  unhappj  man, 
trying  to  drag  me  after  him. 

I  took  a  ahaw],  and  bonnet^  and  followed  him  mechanic 
cally. 

A  hackney  coach  was  waiting,  we  got  into  it — ^it  drove  off 
rapidly. 

M.  S^cherin  searoely  appeared  aware  of  my  presence,  his  eyes 
were  red,  and  swollen  ¥rith  weeping,  his  features  were  all  distorted 
by  his  paroxysms  of  despair,  he  pronounced  a  few  unconnected 
words^  and  seemed  only  able  to  think  of  the  speed  we  could  go  at, 
urging  on  the  coachman  by  all  kinds  of  promises. 

''But  when  .did  this  sad  news  reach  you,"  said  I,  to  him,  "is 
there  no  hope,  can  nothing  be  done  for  her  I'' 

He  looked  at  me  stead&tly. 

"  Hope  1  after  haying  taken  such  a  dose  of  poison  as  she  haa^" 
cried  he,  with  a  burst  of  convulsive  laughter. 
She  has  poisoned  herself— Ursula  .1  ** 

Without  answering  me,  he  grasped  my  hand  with  violence,  and 
said  to  me  in  a  low  husky  voice — 

I  can  only  kUl  your  husband  once." 

«  Do  not  think  ^  vengeance  now,  think  only  of  trying  to  save 
her,  if  there  is  yet  time,  and  your  mother  T 

"  My  mother,  cried  he,  my  mother  is  here... my  Qoi  I  we  are 
liot  arrived  yet.. .Ursula  will  be  dead,  you  will  see,  she  will  be 
dead.** 

^  But  how  did  you  hear  this  sad  news  T 

By  a  letter— only  a  few  Unes  from-  her,  if  I  wished  to  see  her 
for  the  last  time,  she  said  to  me — I  must  come  instantly  to  Paris — 
my  mother — ^implacable — as  she  always  is — Oh  this  coachman — 
how  we  creep— she  will  be  dead  T 

Well,  your  mother  T  said  I  endeavouring  to  draw  his  thoughts 
into  another  channel 

Oh,  my  mother,"  replied  he,  with  a  broken  voice,  and  manner 
half  deUrious*  ''Oh  my  Mother,  immediately  said,  ^thia  is  a  farce 
— that  she  is  playing,  in  order  to  obtain  your  pardon — a  farce  /' 
oh,  that  letter  felt  to  me  like  death—  I  could  not  be  mistn^en — I 
set  off  from  Rouvray — ^my  mother  followed  me — a  farce  I  You  will 
see  whether  you  are  even  able  to  recognise  her  poor  altered  features 
— but  the  wishes  of  the  dying  must  iJways  be  sacred — Ah  i  we  are 
getting  near— oh  if  she  does  but  live  long  enough  to  forgive  me  for 
my  harness— no  I  not  my  harshness — ^my  weakness — for  it  was 
tlm>ugh  weakness  that  I  yielded  to  the  hatred  my  mother  felt  to- 
wards her — ^and  then  what  happens  1  A  poor  creature  commits  a 
fault — instead  of  showing  indulgence — instead  of  showing  goodness 
— instead  of  endeavouring  to  reclaim  her  by  generous  proceedings — 
she  is  driven  away  like  an  infamous  woman. ..she  is  cursed... then... 
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then  what  would  jou  htm  her  dot  she  nuhee  into  aotnethSn^  wone, 
and  is  to-day  lost... then  the  day  comeSi  as  s^e  had  always  a  good 
hearty  when  remorse  seiaes  her... her  life  is  a  harden  to  her... she 
poisons  herself.. .and  then  they  say—'  Bah  !...it  is  all  a  fiffce  !  it  is 
all  a  fiuroe  I  Bee  what  my  mother's  hatred  has  Gaa8ed...8ee  what 
are  the  consequences  of  my  weakness.'' 

But  the  physicians  t  what  do  they  think 

^  The  physicians,"  added  he,  with  that  convnlnve  hagh  and  wild 
manner  which  frightened  me— The  physicians  did  not  say  as  my 
mother  did—'  It  is  a  farce*  They...Uiey  say...'  She  is  a  dead  wo- 
man,'. ..then  I  cried  oat  to  my  mother—'  Well  are  yoa  satisfied... 
you  hear-*^'  she  ii  a  dead  w<nnan  /"—ah !  —we  are  ariiTed— it  is 
here,"  exchumed  he. 

The  carriage  stopped. 

M.  S^herin  rushed  out ;  I  followed  him  as  quickly  as  I  could^ 

0— 

CHAPTER  XLIV. 

AvTsa  crossing  a  small  neglected  garden  foil  of  weeds  and  stones, 
we  arrived  at  a  little  ante-room,  then  into  a  larger  room,  damp, 
sombre,  dismal,  and  furnished  in  such  a  manner  as  to  denote 
poverty,  if  not  distress. 
There — Ursula  was  dying ! 

An  old  woman  of  repulsive  countenance  appeared  to  be  her 
nurse. 

My  cousm  dismissed  her  by  a  sign  as  soon  as  she  saw  me.  What 
a  sad  spectacle  1   Oh,  ray  God  1 

Ursula,  dressed  in  black,  was  stretched  upon  a  8o& :  a  lai^ 
shawl  covered  her  feet  She  appeared  to  shudder  with  cold — one 
of  her  hands  convulsively  grasped  the  cushion  which  sustained  her 
weary  head,  with  the  other  hand  she  endeavoured  to  throw  back 
the  locks  of  her  beautiful  brown  hair  which  fell  around  her  forehead  ; 
her  face,  frightfully  thin,  was  livid :  her  large  blue  eyes  were 
almost  extinguished.  When  she  saw  me  her  countenance 
brightened  a  Httle,  a  painful  smile  seemed  to  struggle  on  her  pole 
lips.  She  clasped  her  hands  together  with  an  expression  of  deep 
gratitude. 

"  Matilda  T  said  she,  in  a  feeble  voice,  "  you  are  vety  generous 
— ^but  I  expected  it    I  wish  to  be  alone  a  few  moments  with  you." 

"  What,  again  !  again  I"  cried  her  husband,  who  had  thrown 
himself  on  his  knees  near  her,  sobbing;  ''no!  no!  I  will  not 
again  quit  you !" 
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Ursula  tamed  towardfl  him  a  cnipplicaiing  glance. 
Ah,  that  look— that  gentle  and  beautiful  look  f  cried  M. 
Sdeherin,  contemplating  his  wife  with  torturing  agonj ;    ah,  there 
it  is ;  though  she  is  dying,  I  recognise  it ;  it  was  just  ao  she  used  u> 
look  at  me ;  I  know  it  again — and  she  is  dying — she  is  dying  1** 

^  I  beseech  you,  my  friend,  to  leare  me  for  a  few  instants  alone 
with  Matilda ;  my  last  moments  shall  be  devoted  to  yon,  to  ask 
your  foigirenesB — as  I  shall  of  her — ^for  all  the  harm  I  have  done 
you — and  her." 

My  cousin — beseech  you,'*  said  I  to  him. 
I  have  BO  longer  time  to  make  many  regrets,"  continued  Ursula^ 
trying  to  smile  at  her  husband,  "  oh  do  not  refuse  me  this.'* 

He  got  up  suddenly,  and  went  out  of  the  room  hiding  his  &ce  in 
his  hands. 

Matilda^"  said  Ursula^  with  a  profound  effort^  and  giving  me  a 
key,  "  in  the  writing  desk  in  my  room  you  will  find  a  packet  of  pi^ 
penHH)f  letters,  I  wish  them  all  to  be  burnt — ^the  sight  of  them 
would  only  increase  the  affliction  of  the  excellent  man  ^om  I  hare 
so  shame^y  wronged — ^the  efiects  of  the  poison  have  been  too  nv- 
pid — so  that  I  was  not  able  to  destroy  them  before  the  arrival  of 
my  husband." 

Your  wishes  shall  be  executed,"  said  I  to  her,  turning  away  my 
head  that  she  might  not  see  my  tears. 

Matilda,"  said  she,  after  a  moment  of  silence^  ^  I  am  dying  for 
M.  de  Bochegune — I  may  confess  that  to  you  without  wounding 
you — since  you  no  longer  love  hint" 

"  Gkeat  God  l^^i  such  an  awful  moment— have  other  ihoughtB^* 
cried  I,  "  do  you  not  know  that  he  is  married  T 

"  It  is  on  that  account  that  I  could  bear  life  no  longer ;  though 
he  had  hitherto  always  despised  me— though  he  refused  to  meet  me 
again  after  the  two  interriewa  that  I  had  with  him,  nevertheless,  a 
vague  hope  still  sustained  me — madness  as  it  was^But  when  I  heard, 
that  he  was  married  to  an  angel  whom  he  loved— I  then  felt— what 
I  ought  to  have  felt  sooner— that  for  me— there  remained  only  to  die." 

*^  Oh  Ursnlfr— what  harm  you  have  done— to  yourself— and  to 
others  r 

^  Yes ! — ^but  since ;  I  also— I  have  suffered  much,  oh  if  you  knew 
— «t  the  interviews  I  had  with  him  to  speak  of  you-r-with  what  dis- 
dain—with what  aversion  he  received  me  I— in  order  to  raise  myself 
a  little  in  his  estimation  by  showing  him  the  influence  he  had  exer- 
eiwd  over  my  heart  I  wished  to  tell  him— all  the  high  aspirations 
that  I  owed  to  him— I  wished  to  prove  to  him  that^  owing  to  him, 
I  was  worthy  of  comfsehending  pure  and  virtuous  sentiments— oh 
unhappy  wret^  that  I  wae— tl^  words  seemed  to  &il  me,  hardly 
could  I  express  the  new  and  noUe  thoughts  which  had  so  rapidly 
developed  themselves  in  my  mind— In  my  agitation,  in  my  fright,  I 
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in  genml,  so  bold-I  h«mfcated-I  sfammeiBd-*  word-ft  took  of 
apprbbfttioii  from  him  would  bftve  encouraged  me  to  proceed ;  hut 
he  froie  me  hj  his  cold  and  ironical  air,  and  I  could  only  add  some 
moonnected  words.  Yetnever  in  my  K£&  hnd  I  been ao  aincere- 
nercr  had  I  &lt  more  elet»ted  aentimente— AIm  I  I  wm,  withra^ 
donht,  nnworthy  of  speaking  ik  hmgoage  so  noble-Oh  l^da  I  if 
ibeie  is  any  expiation  in  grief— you  will  fingire  me,  for  what  1 

sn&red  thai  day."   ^ ,  . 

-Yes!  yes!  IbelieTe  yon,  nnhappy  woman— you  mnst  hate  suf- 

fered  much."  -  , 

«  But  this  is  not  all— yon  do  not  yet  know  what  lendeis  my  death 

doubly  frightful'' 
«Ohmy  God!  saywhatt" 

^  Yes ;  at  least  you  shall  know  that— and  you  will  pity  me* 
After  I  had  swaUowed  the  poison,  when  all  hope  was  goo^.'^^Jf?^ 
there  remained  no  other  altematiye  for  me  but  to  die,  God  m  ha 
terrible  Tengeanoe  revealed  to  me  the  only  means  by  which  I  might 
have  expiated  my  faults,  deserredthe  interest  of  bim  for  whom  I 
die,  and  the  esteem  of  alL** 

How  is  that  f  But  even  nowis  there  not  time  t** 

"No~no;  there  is  no  longer  time.   I  feel  my  end  approactangr 
-^-and  it  is  that,  oh  I  it  is  that  which  renders  my  death  so  frightliii, 
cried  that  unhappy  creature,  bursting  into  sobs. 

•  Unula— Ursohk-cahn  yourwelf.  You  are  so  young;  PerHaps 
all  hope  is  not  lost.   God  will  accept  your  good  resohitions* 

"  Oh,  life...life  now,  <*a<  life  that  I  haye  so  criminaUy  awn- 
fioed.  My  God...it  is  not  on  my  own  account  that  I  implore  it  of 
you,"  cried  die,  clasping  her  hands  together  with  a  g^nre  o£ 
dflsiMdr.  It  is  on  aoeount  of  that  good  man  whom  I 
unworthily  outraged;  and  I  swear  to  you.. .oh,  my  GkHlJ...tittt 
by  my  devotion,  my  snbmisnon,  I  will  make  him  forget  all  the 
affliction  I  have  caused  him.** 

"  Ursula,  what  is  this  you  say  f...this  remorse."  . 
Do  you  not  understand  t  can  you  not  comprehend  t  that  insteao. 
of  terminating  my  life  by  crime,  I  ought  to  have  lived  to  repent^ 
to  have  thrown  myself  at  the  feet  of  my  husband...at  the  feet  of 
his  mother ;  neither  of  tiiem  could  have  remained  insensible  ta  s 
true  repentance.    I  should  have  passed  the  remainder  of  my  hfe- 
in  rendering  theirs  happy,  for  I  could  have  done  it.. .oh,  I 
have  done  it,  I  am  quite  sure,  of  myself;  and  then,  one  of  these 
days,  along  time  hence,  when  I  had  proved  to  them  that 
i«Jly  become  virtuous  and  good,  I  might  perhaps  have  ^^^^ 
say  to  that  man  whose  influence  had  made  me  so...' I  was  a  ow^ 
and  miserable  creature ;  I  loved  you,  though  you  never  knew  » 
•  •       that  loTe  of  which  you  were  ignorant  was  sufficient  to  inspire 
me  with  aU  those  virtues  I  was  before  deficient  in;  there  isiajo'^ 
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character  something  so  noble ;  that  to  love  you,  even  in  secret,  is 
enough  to  inspire  one  with  the  resolution  of  becoming  worthy  of 
you.  Ever  since  the  thoughts  of  you  came  to  purify  and  change 
my  heart,  all  those  around  me  love  and  bless  me ;  but,  ah  1 
unhappy  creature  that  I  am... it  is  too  late/'  cried  she — "  you  see 
well  it  is  too  late.** 

"  Oh,  this  is  frightful,"  cried  I ;  for  in  truth  such  a  reformation 
would  haye  been  grand  and  beautiful. 

'*  Oh,  it  is  not  that — it  is  not  that  merely  that  it  would  have 
been  grand  and  beautiful,"  replied  Ursula,  with  exultation.  You 
know  me,  Matilda— you  know  whether  I  have  a  firm  will  and  strong 
energy  ;  well,  all  that  firmness  of  will  and  strength  of  energy  I 
should  have  turned  to  good ;  I  should  have  been  capable  of  every 
kind  of  devotion  in  order  to  restore  my  husband  to  his  former 
happy  life... and  to  merit  the  austere  esteem  of  M.  de  Rochegune, 
which  he  must  have  granted  to  me... to  me,  who,  thanks  to  him,  had 
risen  from  a  position  so  degraded,  to  one  so  happy." 

"  Poor... poor  Ursula  !'*  said  I,  with  agonizing  concern. 

"  Oh,  how  generous  you  are  to  pity  me,  Matilda  !  Is  it  not  horri- 
ble to  die... so  young,  and  with  such  hopes  before  me ;  to  die, 
deserted  and  despised— detested  by  all... when  I  might  have  lived 
to  be  loved  and  respected.  Is  it  not  frightful  and  a  terrible  proof 
of  God  8  vengeance  V 

The  unfortunate  woman  exhausted  by  this  last  emotion,  could  add 
no  more,  her  voice  &iled  her,  she  fell  back  fainting. 

Ever  since  the  beginning  of  this  conversation  my  aversion  for  Ur- 
sula had  all  merged,  in  the  pity  that  I  felt  for  her. 

Her  love  for  M.  de  Rochegune  had  in  it  something  so  touching,  so 
elevated,  it  shewed  itself  by  such  strong  signs  of  repentance  that 
I  could  not  help  deploring  with  that  unfortunate  woman  the  fatality 
which  prevented  the  expiation  of  her  faults. 

Frightened  at  seeing  her  in  my  arms  almost  insensible  I  called 
her  husband  who  came  instantly.  • 

Ursula  breathed  with  difficulty  i  her  features  were  contracted  by 
an  expression  of  agonising  pain.  The  spasm  became  less,  but  al- 
ready the  shadows  of  death  were  hovering  over  her.  She  moved 
her  hands  feebly  about  her  as  if  she  were  endeavouring  to  drive 
away  some  frightful  apparitions. 

Then  she  opened  her  eyes,  and  said  with  a  dying  voice — 

"  Matilda — you  forgive  me  all  the  harm  I  have  done  you  1" 
Yes  I  yes  !  I  forgive  you,  and  may  God  forgive  you,  on  account 
of  your  last  resolutions." 

**  My  friend  ;  where  are  you  ?  I  do  not  know  but  it  seems  to  me 
that  my  sight  fails,**  said  she  looking  round  for  her  husband  with  a 
vacant  look. 

"  Ursula — Ursula,  you  must  not  die... It  was  not  I,  who  drove 
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you  away  without  pity—  No,  do  not  accuse  me  of  it — do  not  acettte 
me  of  it  .It  was  ray  mother  who  was  so  pitiless.. .it  was  my  mother 
who  insisted  on  it"  cried  he  with  agony,  "  it  was  ray  mother  !..- 
curses  on  her... curses  on  me." 

Hardly  were  these  fatal  words  pronounced  when  Madame  S^herin 
appeared  at  the  door  that  her  son  had  left  open. 

The  appearance  of  that  old  woman  was  as  usual  austere,  her  ooun- 
t-enance  pale,  inflexible,  threatening.  She  approached  slowly  with 
an  awful  kind  of  majesty. 

"An  impious  son,  has  dared  to  curse  his  mother,**  said  she  in  a 
loud  and  angry  voice. 

**  Madam  have  pity  on  him  !'*  cried  I,  "  Ursula  is  dying." 

"  Her  death  is  worthy  of  her  life... she  dies  the  yictim  of  » 
crime  !** 

Mercy  I  madam,  mercy  I"  said  Ursula,  clasping  her  hands  with 
terror,  and  half  raising  herself  up  notwithstanding  her  state  of  weak- 
ness. 

"  No  mercy  for  you  !"  replied  Madame  S6cherin,  drawing  herself 
up  to  her  full  height ;  she  accompanied  these  words  with  a  gesture, 
an  accent,  and  a  look  so  tremendous,  that  her  son  remained  struck 
by  stupor  and  fear ;  it  seemed  as  if  the  Divine  vengeance  manifested 
itself  in  the  person  of  his  mother. 

"  Mercy  1"  said  Ursula  again,  "  mercy  T 

'*  Did  you  show  me  any  mercy  when  1  said  to  you—  have  piiy  on 
my  son  V 

"Oh  I  I  repent...!  repent  f 
"  It  is  too  late." 

"  Oh !  forgive  me... your  son  has  forgiven  mc... Matilda  has  for- 
given  me.'* 

"  There  is  no  pardon  for  adultery." 

Oh  !  my  God  !" 
"  There  is  no  pardon  for  impiety." 
"  Mercy  !"  • 
"  There  is  no  pftrdon  for  suicide  !*' 

'*  Ah  !  I  am  cursed !"  cried  Ursula,  falling  back  without  move- 
ment on  the  sofa. 

M.  Sdcherin  having  got  over  his  first  sensations  of  fright,  cried 
with  an  indignant  voice — 

"  My  mother — my  mother  1  you  make  a  martyr  of  that  women... 
God  will  take  pity  on  her !" 

"  And  the  martyrdom  that  you  suffered.  Mad  man  that  you  are, 
and  the  martyr  that  I  have  been  made,  and  for  how  long  ?" 

"  But  she  repents,  my  mother... she  repents." 

"  She  fears  the  punishment  due  to  her  crimes,  that  is  all  her  re- 
pentance." 

"  Oh,  res  !  a  farce  !...a  farce  !  it  is  not  mother?" 
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**  A  farce — yes ;  such  fruitless  remorse  is  a  sacnlegV)U3  farce, 
played  in  the  sight  of  the  giave,  which  is  yawning  to  receive  her." 
Then  addressing  herself  to  Ursula  with  increasing  indignation — 
**  From  the  fear  of  eternal  punishment  you  have  repented  within 
these  few  last  hours ;  but  for  three  years... this  unhappy  man 
buried  in  the  solitude  to  which  you  consigned  him  did  not  pass 
an  hour  without  shedding  tears  of  blood  !  You  repent  for  a  day 
— ^you — and  during  three  years — I,  who  had  only  him — I,  who 
lived  for  him,  I  have  seen... have  shared  his  tortures... for  a  mother 
feels  all  the  ills  of  her  child  that  she  cannot  cure  ;  and  then  because 
you  cry  'mercy  /'  all  these  sufferings  are  to  be  forgotten  !  What  1 
while  one  was  living  in  adulterous  pleasure  and  worldly  dissipation 
— and  the  others  in  tears  and  solitary  despair — because  the  uuwortliy 
creature  who  caused  all  the  misfortunes  repents  of  the  past,  from 
fear!  then  guilty  and  innocent  are  at  once  to  become  equal  in  the 
sight  of  God  I  No — no !  no  mercy  for  you  on  earth,  no  mercy 
for  you  in  heaven  T 

M.  Secherin  was  going  to  reply,  Ursula  took  his  hand,  and  said, 
turning  her  head  with  difficulty  towards  the  side  where  her  mother- 
in-law  stood. 

"  Alas,  madame...what  can  I  do,  but  repent.  Can  I  help  my 
fears  ?  was  it  wrong,  oh  my  God,  to  wish  before  I  died  to  ask  for- 
giveness of  those  I  had  injured  ?  What  can  an  unhappy  creature 
do  more,  who  is  abandoned  by  all,  except  to  offer,  as  some  expia- 
tion, all  that  she  has  to  offer — the  sincerity  of  her  repentance  !  I 
have  done  you  much  injury,  madame,  and  also  your  son,  the  best 
of  men,  and  also  Matilda^  who  was  as  a  sister  to  me ;  my  life  has 
been  criminal ;  you  have  cursed  me ;  my  father  will  hear  of  my 
death  without  regret — the  world  will  say  that  I  am  justly  punished." 

"  Yes — ^yes  !  justly  punished,"  repeated  Madam  Sdcherin. 
I  do  not  say  this  to  excite  your  pity — only  madam,  you  so  severe  ; 
but  so  just — reflect — that  when  I  was  quite  young — I  was  confided 
to  the  care  of  the  most  wicked  of  women.  Ah  I  for  pity*s  sake 
remember  that  during  my  childhood  and  my  youth,  that  woman  did 
all  she  could  to  encourage  in  me  every  evil  propensity,  hatred,  jeal- 
ous, and  hypocrisy." 

Your  cousin  was  also  brought  up  by  that  abominable  woman, 
compare  your  life  with  hers.*' 

"  My  natural  disposition  was  as  bad  as  Matilda's  was  gocd,  on 
that  account,  I  required  good  example,  and  severe  4i^cipline.  My 
faults,  may  they  not  be  owing  to  my  fatal  education — for  1  feel  that 
I  might  have  been  better  than  I  am/'  said  she  casting  on  me  a  look 
of  sad  intelligence,  then  she  continued  : 

"  Ah  1  if  I  could  have  lived — it  would  not  have  been  by  a  fruitless 
repentance  that  I  should  have  repaired  the  mischief  1  have  done,  but 
it  is  too  late — Uto  late  !  that  is  true  madam — God  has  willed  that  a 
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criminal  death  should  close  a  guiltj  life — none  will  piaj  for  me  aZ' 
cept  the  two  beings  whom  I  most  injured  in  the  world. 

The  features  of  Madam  S^chenn  appeared  to  lose  a  little  of  their 
impenetrable  harshness.  Instead  of  fixing  on  Ursula  a  look  of 
anger  she  contemplated  her  for  some  moments  with  a  deep  atten- 
tion ;  perhaps  affected,  in  spite  of  herself,  at  the  sight  of  that 
unhappj  woman  whom  she  had  last  seen  in  the  full  enjoyment  of 
youth  and  beauty,  and  in  the  full  exercise  of  her  proud  and  audaci- 
ous character,  now  struggling  in  such  terrible  agony. 

Ursula  could  not  bear  the  fixed  and  penetrating  looks  of  her 
mother-in-law,  she  took  hold  of  her  husband^s  hand,  who  could 
hardly  restrain  his  sobs,  and  said  in  a  voice  which  became  more  and 
more  feeble  : 

"  My  faults  hare  caused  sometimes — some  estrangement  between 
your  mother  and  you,  my  friend ;  this  occasions  me  the  most  painful 
remorse — promise  me,  I  beseech  you,  relief  from  this — I  shall  die 
less  unhappy  it  I  know  that  you  will  seek  consolation  in  her,  whom 
perhaps  latterly  you  have  not  sufficiently  valued.  Then,  when  she 
finds  you  are  once  more  become  as  good  and  tender  son  to  her,  aa  you 
used  to  be,  as  you  would  always  have  been,  but  for  me,  peniaps  your 
mother  may  feel  a  little  pity — when  she  thinks  of  me,  whom  she 
would  not  forgive,  I  who  should  have  seen  my  last  hour  approach 
with  less  dismay — if  her  venerable  hands  had  blessed  me — ^at  such 
an  awful  moment  as  this,  my  friend,  make  me  this  saered  promise 
I  beseech  you." 

Oh  I  swear  it — I  swear  it^**  said  M.  S^herin,  overpowered  with 
grief. 

"  But  this  unhappy  woman  must  not  die  in  this  manner,"  cried 
Madam  S6cherin,  whose  features  at  last  expressed  a  pity  so  long 
suppressed,  she  must  not  die  without  prayers  and  without  a 
priest  r 

"  The  church  refuses  to  receive  those  who  commit  suicide  ;  I  have 
not  dared  to  ask  for  a  priest,'*  said  Ursula,  in  a  low  and  trembling 
voice. 

Madame  S^cherin  knelt  beside  her  daughtei^in-law,  two  tears 
trickled  slowly  down  her  wrinkled  cheeks  ;  and  she  clasped  her 
hands,  saying : 

0  Lord  1  her  repentance  equals  her  faults,  I  no  longer  feel  in 
me  the  power  of  hating  her,  may  you  pardon  her,  as  I  forgive  her  T 

"  My  mother — my  mother  I  oh  my  life,  all  my  life  I  swear  it," 
cried  my  cousin,  and  unable  to  add  anything  more,  he  covered 
with  tears  and  kisses  the  hands  of  Madam  Secherin. 

Ursula  brightened  up  for  a  moment  with  surprise  and  joy,  she 
exclaimed. 

"Oh  my  Grod,  you  have  had  pity  on  me,  she  has  pardoned  me^" 
"And  I  bless  you,  poor  unhappy  woman  !  and  I  will  pray  for  you. 
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for  70U  have  been  misled.  Yes,  I  must  believe  it,  your  heart  would 
have  been  good  if  it  had  not  been  so  perverted  when  you  were  so 
young.'* 

And  Madam  Secherin  took  Ursula's  head  in  her  two  trembling 
hands,  and  kissed  her  forehead. 

"  Oh  permit  me — for  once — the  first  and  the  last  time — to  caII 
you — ^my  mother — ^at  this  moment — that  word  will  be  so  welcome 
to  my  lips,  ;  think  it  will  cause  me  to  die  with  less  bitterness- 

Yes !  I  am  your  -mother — my  heart  melts  at  last  !**  cried 
Madam  Secherin,  with  deep  emotion,  I  also  have  my  regrets,  and 
they  are  too  late — perhaps  I  have  proved  too  inflexible.  I  should 
have  treated  you  as  my  child,  and  not  have  closed  the  door  of  re- 
pentance by  too  great  severity." 

"  Oh,  my  mother,  you  have  saved  my  soul  from  despair — at  my 
last  hour ;  oh,  my  mother — I  leave  you  your  son,  worthy  of  your 
tenderness,"  said  Ursula. 

"  Oh  yes  I  here  I  swear  it,  my  life — my  whole  life  shall  be  devoted 
to  your  memory  and  adoration  for  my  mother,"  cried  M.  Secherin, 
"  but  God  will  not  now  let  you  die — he  will  grant  you  time  to  re- 
pair your  faults — to  make  me  happy — ^he  will  take  pity  on  me,  I  who 
have  suffered  so  much,  and  my  poor  mother  who  has  suffered  so 
much  abo — ^now  that  you  are  her  daughter — that  she  has  pardoned 
you — ^now  that  we  may  all  be  so  happy  together — God  will  not  let 
you  die  now — will  he  my  mother  T 

Urania's  strength  was  almost  exhausted.  This  last  emotion  was 
to  much  for  her. 

"  My  mother !"  said  she  with  a  dying  voice,  I  wish — to  lay — 
my  head — upon  your  bosom." 

Madam  Secherin  bent  over  the  sofa,  and  raising  Ursula  gently  by 
the  shoulders,  held  her  in  her  arms. 

"  My  friend — ^your  hand.  Matilda — ^yours." 

Alas  1  it  was  cold  as  death,  that  poor  hand  relaxing  in  its  hold  ; 
she  had  not  strength  to  clasp  mine. 

Ursula  continued  becoming  more  and  more  weak  : 

**  Now — adieu — and  for  ever — adieu — forgive  me  my  faults  my 
mother — ^my  Mend— Matilda — pray  for  me." 

"  My  child — my  child,  I  bless  you,"  cried  Madam  Sdcherin,  in 
a  solemn  tone,  laying  her  venerable  hands  on  the  head  of 
Ursula. 

Ursula  expired. 

M.  Sdcherin  after  some  paroxysms  of  furious  despair  ;  fell  into  a 
state  of  complete  insensibility,  he  neither  seemed  to  hear  or  see ;  but 
he  moved  about  mechanically  without  ever  uttering  a  word. 

I  helped  Madam  Sdcherin  in  performing  the  last  sad  duties. 

We  passed  the  night  in  prayer  by  the  side  of  the  corpse. 

Ursida's  &ther  would  never  see  her  again  after  she  had  quitted  her 
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husband,  and  he  had  been  for  some  time  past  trarelling  in  Grermany. 

Not  wishin£^  the  particulars  of  this  sad  eyent  to  be  more  known 
than  it  was  possible  to  avoid,  and  not  knowing  to  whom  to  applj 
for  the  necessary  melancholy  preparations^  I  begged  Doctor  Gerard 
whose  discretion  I  had  had  full  proof  of,  to  take  upon  himself  that 
office. 

According  to  Ursula*8  request  I  burnt  all  the  papers  that  I  found 
in  her  writing-desk.  From  the  thickness  of  the  packet  I  thought 
it  contained  the  leaves  of  the  album  in  which  Ursula  was  in  the 
habit  of  writing  the  detaib  of  her  proceedings,  of  which  M.  Lugarto 
had  sent  me  the  copy,  through  the  treacheiy  of  Ursula's  femme-dc- 
ekambre. 

Whether  that  girl  (who  was  a  creature  of  M.  Lugarto*s}  had 
deserted  her  mistress  before,  or  after  she  had  poisoned  herself  I 
know  not. 

Happily  for  M.  Secherin  he  remained  in  a  perfectly  unconscious 
state,  not  at  all  aware  of  anything  that  was  passing  around  him. 

His  mother  brought  him  into  Uxsula's  room,  he  sat  down  on  the 
bed,  his  arms  crossed,  his  eyes  fixed,  and  remained  so  for  sometime, 
mute,  and  immovable.  He  came  however  several  times  during  the 
night  while  we  were  pricing,  and  knelt  with  us,  but  he  appeared  to 
imitate  us  mechanically,  and  not  to  comprehend  what  he  was  doing, 
his  looks  were  always  wild,  and  he  returned  to  his  room  without 
speaking  a  word. 

Towards  the  morning,  exhausted  by  grief  and  faiigae»  he  fell 
asleep  on  a  sofa. 

With  a  degree  of  rigour  that  seemed  extreme,  the  church,  availing 
Itself  of  its  rights,  refused  to  receive  the  body  of  Unnila»  whi<£ 
was  therefore  carried  at  once  to  the  burying  place. 

I  would  not  quit  that  sad  habitation  till  all  was  over. 

I  shall  never  forgot  that  most  painful  scene.  It  was  in  the  middle 
of  autumn,  a  gloomy  morning,  dim  with  fog. 

For  the  last  time  Madame  Sdcherin  and  I,  we  prayed  by  the 
side  of  the  coffin  which  was  exposed  to  view  in  the  kind  of  litUe 
anti-room,  which  opened  upon  the  miserable  garden. 

There  was  neither  priest,  nor  holy  water,  nor  lighted  chapel — 
nothing  in  short,  that  could  veil  or  soften  the  the  horrible  desola- 
tion around.  The  silence  was  only  broken  by  the  gusts  of  wind 
without  which  scattered  the  dead  leaves,  that  had  fallen  all  around. 

Alas !  fnalgre  moi,  notwithstanding  the  desolate  sadness  of  that 
scene,  I  could  not  help  remembering  that  the  last  time  I  had  seen 
Ursula  it  was  at  a  f^te  where  she  was  brilliant  in  youth  and  beauty 
full  of  wit,  grace,  and  charms,  and  surrounded  by  homage. 
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Blondeau,  whom  I  had  sent  for,  came  to  tell  us  that  the  hearae 
was  arriyed.    I  could  not  restrain  my  sobs. 

I  kissed  the  coffin,  and  returned  with  Madame  S^cherin  and 
Blondeau  into  our  apartment.  We  heard  a  confused  sound  of  steps 
— some  harsh  Toices,  which  were  silent  for  a  moment,  then  the 
heavy,  measured  tread  again — ^and  then  the  rumbling  of  a  carriage 
as  it  slowly  droye  away. 

I  wished  to  take  a  last  look  of  adieu  at  the  remains  of  Ursula.  I 
lifted  up  the  comer  of  the  blind — I  saw  the  hearse  go  away  unat- 
tended— alone — no  one  followed. 

It  disappeared — and  all  was  over. 

It  was  a  horrible  moment ;  the  rumbling  sound  of  that  funeral 
iieapie  seemed  to  yibrate  to  the  soul  of  M.  Secherin  ;  he  threw  off 
his  stupor,  looked  around  with  a  glance  of  wild  enquiry,  and  then 
doubtless  remembering  the  dreadful  truth,  he  fell  into  his  mother  s 
arms  with  a  piercing  cry. 

No  priest  pronounced  a  last  prayer  oyer  the  grave  which  received 
that  unfortunate  young  woman. 

Unhappy  Ursula  I  miserable  victim  of  the  infernal  wickedness  of 
Mademoiselle  de  Maran  I  who  perverted  a  disposition  by  nature  so 
energetic  and  firm,  merely  that  she  might  make  her  the  instrument 
by  which  she  would  wreck  her  hatred  on  me. 

Poor  Ursula !  Yes — notwithstanding  all  her  faults  she  had  in  her 
generous  instincts  I  a  soul  that  was  capable  of  feeling  so  noble  a 
love  as  hers,  could  not  have  been  entirely  corrupted. 

Oh^  it  was  terrible  for  her  only  to  have  idea  of  her  reformation 
when  it  was  too  late  to  accomplish  it.  Yes,  Ursula  would  have 
persevered  in  it,  with  her  accustomed  firmness  of  will,  to  sustain 
herself  in  that  honorable  and  elevated  position  she  would  have 
brought  to  bear  the  whole  energy  of  her  character.  The  unhappy 
woman  said  truly— It  is  God  alone  who  can  have  revealed  to  me 
such  a  future,  just  as  the  tomb  opens  to  receive  me." 

•  «  •  «  * 

That  day,  before  I  returned  home,  I  entered  the  church  of  St. 
Thomas  D'Aquin.  I  went  to  the  sacristie  ;  happily  I  found  a  priest 
there;  I  begged  him  to  say  a  mass  for  the  repose  of  the  soul  of 
Ursula,  and  I  joined  in  it.  Alas  I  as  I  left  the  church  my  eyes 
filled  with  tears  at  the  sight  of  the  confessional,  where  Ursula  and 
I,  when  we  were  children,  received  the  holy  water. 

In  that  church  Ursula  had  made  her  first  communion  with  me. 
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CHAPTER  XLV. 


M«  Sechtov  retmned  to  RoarTa7  with  his  moiiier.  Thej-  hot/i 
came  to  see  me  before  their  departure.  Mj  cousin,  pluage<l  in  deep 
despair,  spoke  but  little  ;  in  quitting  me  he  said,  with  a  low  roice^ 
and  an  air  of  fierce  uneasiness — 

"  Unless  thej  kill  jour  husband  for  me  before  the   death  of  my 
mother  I...  Ah  !  it  is  a  long  time  to  wait  for  mjTengemnee  !** 

He  did  not  give  me  time  to  answer  him,  but  hurried  on  to  gi^ 
his  arm  to  Madame  Secherin. 

All  his  hatred  was  concentrated  on  mj  husband,  it  couid  not 
otherwise.  Ursula  had  rejoined  him  in  Paris  ;  in  the  ejes  of  the 
world,  as  well  as  in  M.  Secheiin*8,  M.  de  Lancrj  appeared  tohe  ibe 
author  of  my  cousin's  &IL  I  had  forgotten  to  mention  that  my 
husband  had  been  absent  from  Paris  for  some  days  ;  he  onlj  re- 
turned the  day  after  Ursula's  death. 

I  knew  not  what  would  be  his  intentions  with  regard  to  when 
he  was  apprised  of  that  sad  event. 

I  could  form  no  projects ;  I  was  entirely  in  his  power ;  my 
▼oluntary  return  to  him  had  for  erer  rivetted  my  chains  !  jet,  all 
hb  hones  destroyed  by  Ursula's  death,  what  further  interest  could 
he  WusB  for  keeping  me  with  hiuL 


for  obtaining  my  liberty. 

Two  days  after  the  sad  occurrence  M.  de  Lancry  came  one  moro' 
ing  to  me. 

Well!**  said  he  to  me,  you  must  be  delighted— you  hare  hsd 
your  reTenge," 

**  What  do  you  mean,  nrV 
Your  mortal  enemy — Ursula — ^is  she  not  dead  I   It  must 
been  a  glorious  day  for  you,  the  day  of  her  death." 

"  I  watched  her  dying  moments  with  ferrent  prayer— bar  re- 
pentance made  me  forget  eretything  " 

Oh  !  to  be  shre"  said  he  with  a  bitter  smile,  "  foigitcnea of 
injuries  ia  Tery  edifying,  and  your  cousin  had  giyen  you  csn*^ 
enough  to  exercise  your  magnanimity." 

I  remained  stupified  and  appalled,  at  hearing  my  husband  «pc»k 
Th  »  woman  for  whom  he  had  sacrificed  eYerything- 

iiie  expression  of  his  countenance,  instead  of  being  that  of 
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